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A  LTHOUi.jJ  the  writing  of  this  book  was  begun  several  years 
Xl.  ago,  unavoidable  circumstances  have  delayed  its  completion. 
Yet  the  delay  has  not,  to  the  writer  at  least,  been  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  since  it  has  extended  the  perspective  of  his  subject,  and 
has  made^  it  possible  to  base  many  opinions  and  conclusions 
upon  a  wider  survey  and  a  larger  generalisation  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

The  title  of  the  book  sufficiently  describes  the  aim  which  the 
writer  has  had  in  view:  that  of  tracing  the  transformation  of 
the  Germany  of  half  a  century  ago  into  the  Germany  which 
we  know  to-day.  That  transformation  has  been  essentially 
economic  ;  hence  economic  questions  largely  occupy  the  follow- 
ing  pages.  At  the  same  time  several  other  problems  which 
closely  affect  the  internal  and  external  development  of  the 
Empire,  have- been  passed  in  review.  It  may  be  desirable— 
aough  it  should  not  be  necessary— to  say  that  the  book  is  not 
intended  to  have  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  economic  issues 
which  exercise  the  British  public  at  the  present  time.  The 
chapters  have  been  made  as  little  technical  as  possible,  though 
several  of  them  are  necessarily  occupied  by  a  recital  of  facts 
and  figures  illustrative  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  either  a  glorification  or 
a  disparagement  of  Germany  from  the  standpoint  of  industry 
and  labour.  It  seeks  to  show  the  Germans  as  a  trading 
nation  just  as  they  are;  to  describe  their  efforts,  energies, 
successes ;  to  tell^  British  readers  what  they  ought  to  know, 
Md  must  know,  if  they  would  understand  how  it  is  that 
^ermany  has  gone  ahead  so  rapidly  during  recent  years,  not, 
however,  by  way  of  discouraging  but  of  reassuring  them.  For 

there  is  really  little  mystery  about  Germany’s  industrial  pro- 


grfiffl ;  iij  has  been  achieved  by  means  and  methods  whictf  are 
open  to  all  the  world  if  only  people  will  employ  them.  Science, 
education,  application,  and  an  e^nal  regard  for  small  as  for  large 
ikmgs— these,  in  the  main,  are  the  causes  of  Germany’s  success 
SB  a  rival  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and,  speaking  generally, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  the  enterprise  of  other  nations  has 
fallen  back  in  these  markets  it  has  been  owing  to  deficiency  in 
one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  upon  which  Germany  lays 
special  stress. 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  German  industrial  competition, 
far  from  having  reached  its  highest  point,  will  inevitably  increase 
in  severity  in  the  near  future.  Several  reasons  seem  to  afford 
ample  jnstifieation  for  this  opinion.  One  is  the  comparative 
youth  of  German  industry.  Another  is  the  fact  that  national 
thought  and  energy  are  being  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits 
with  a  whole-heartedness  witnessed  iu  no  other  Continental 
country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  German  industrialist 


and  merchant  are  superior  to  their  rivals;  they  do,  however, 
show  an  absorption  in  their  caUings  which  in  these  days  is  not 
everywhere  fashionable.  The  Juror  Teutonicus  of  old  has  its 
modem  counterpart  in  an  ardor  Teutonicus  whose  object  is 
material  wealth,  and  this  object  is  steadily  being  achieved. 
F urther,  German  industrial  competition  will  be  stimulated  still 


more  by  the  rapid  growth  of  population  and  the  absence  of 
German  colonies  suitable  for  settlement  by  Europeans.  The 
facts  for  facts  they  undoubtedly  are  —  upon  which  thffi 
prognosis  is  based  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVIE. 

There  is  one  other  unrecognised  infinence  which  has  in  the 
past  helped  in  a  high  d^ee  to  direct  enterprise  into  industrial 
ch^ds  and  will  help  in  the  future.  It  is  the  influence  of  that 
of  nationalisation  and  municipalisation  which  has  been 
developed  in  Germany  as  in  no  other  country.  So  many 
dom^  of  pubHc  utility  have  been  entered,  and  even  appro¬ 
priated,  by  the  State  and  municipal  bodies— the  railways  and 
framways,  toours,  nver  and  canal  transport,  insurance,  bank- 
mg,  &c.— that  private  effort  and  capital  were  compelled  to  seek 
outlets  m  productive  underttteigs  more  exclusively  than  has 
been  toe  case  m  eonntees  which  have  fought  shy  of  coUeetiv« 
m  ^nse.  We  may  judge  the  policy  of  nationalisation  and 
municipaliBation  as  we  will,  it  has  nnanestionably  helped  to  make 
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Gremany  more  an  industrial  and  less  a  merely  trading  country 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  may 
well  afford  assurance  in  circles  alarmed  by  the  extent  and  causes 
of  Grerman  competition.  Hitherto  the  Grerman  industrialist  has 
enjoyed  specially  favourable  costs  of  production,  notably  owing 
to  the  lower  wages  paid  and  the  longer  hours  worked,  but  the 
existing  relationships  between  capital  and  labour  afford  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  this  advantage  will  always  continue  in  the 
same  measure  as  hitherto.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes 
Grermany  is  also  fast  losing  its  character  as  a  cheap  country ; 
its  people  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  old  simple  life  ;  they 
may  have  larger  incomes  than  formerly,  but  they  also  spend 
more.  This  i breaking  with  the  old  spirit  of  frugality  and 
renunciation  may  imply  a  rising  standard  of  civilisation;  it  is 
certain  that  the  effect  is  to  increase  such  important  elements 
in  the  cost  of  production  as  salaries  and  wages,  interest,  and 
profit. 

Viewing  the  question  of  German  competition  specially  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  country  and  its  interests,  it  is  the 
writer’s  opinion  that  British  enterprise  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
if  only  it  will  follow  the  large  aims  and  emulate  the  courage  and 
resolution  of  the  pioneers  of  our  national  industry,  who  not  only 
gave  to  British  trade  the  pre-eminent  position  which  is  nowadays 
being  assailed,  but  who  even  created,  directly  or  indirectly, 
%nost  of  those  German  industries  whose  assault  is  proving  most 
effective.  The  most  practical  and  the  only  politic  spirit  in 
which  to  meet  Germany’s  competition  is  the  spirit  of  inflexible 
good-humour,  combined  with  an  equally  inflexible  determination 
not  to  abandon  ingloriously  fields  of  enterprise  upon  which 
so  many  victories  of  peace  and  civilisation  have  been  won  in 
the  past. 
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CHAPTEE  I 


THE  MODEBN.  SPIEIT 


«on  oTg^y ‘"tw P>^°grass-The  iniellectaal  teansfoma- 

mSirrir  Th  Eein  quoted-Attraotions  of  a  com- 

the  spirit  of  subdual-Eomanism  in  G™ 

M  rstiStnTf^''  raand  over  matter-His  failure  in  thegovern- 
m  syatems-National  faulte 


I  f  ^  f  letters  to  Eckemann,  Goethe  strikes  truth  at  a 
±  deep  level  when  he  says,  “I  will  tell  you  something  and 
you  will  often  find  it  confirmed  in  your  later  life.  All  epochs  of 

rLw  T  “  objective  direction.  Every 

S  ™^ld  without.” 

ds  could  better  characterise  the  change  which  has 
ome^over  the  land  of  Goethe  in  modem  times  m:  better 
oil  ®  e  significance  of  that  change.  The  last  fifty  years 
have  witnessed  the  decay  and  end  of  the  old  “  subTeetivo”  ' 

Se  .n^  self-cmM  naLal 

Me,  md  the  opemeg  md  the  trimnph  ot  a  aew  “oh, 

era  of  external  effort,  beginning  with  foreign-trade  ambitions 
and  culminating  in  an  ambitious  foreign-politics  Th^mZ 

with  S“fh?Zrid\®  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Germany 
of  thrZ  !  !•  w  abandonment 

if  nof  to  Zn  B  f  ™tli  the  determiLion, 

win  absolute  primacy  amongst  the  nations  and 
2  1 


xjjijii  jci  V  v-uu  JLjxv/juJCi4;:v4,N  urJCiJKiiVliliN  X 

empires  of  modern  civilisation,  at  least  to  dispute  such  primacy^ 
with  any  existing  or  potential  claimant, 

A  consideration  of  the  modern  evolution  of  Germany,  entirely 
practical  though  its  aim  must  inevitably  be,  may  then  fitly  begin 
with  a  brief  survey  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  transforma¬ 
tion  which  this  evolution  has  meant  and  has  necessitated  for 
the  Germany  of  old,  the  Germany  which  Europe  and  the 
civilised  world  knew  before  the  economic  struggle  for  existence 
became  the  greatest  of  international  questions. 

All  progress,  says  Herbert  Spencer,  moans  change.  It  docs 
not  necessarily  follow  that  all  change  means  progress.  The 
transformation  which  has  made  of  disunited  Germany,  poor, 
undeveloped,  stagnant,  a  world-empire  rich  in  all  the  resources 
of  material  power,  with  commerce  in  every  sea  and  territory 
in  almost  every  continent,  is  regarded  by  the  politician  and  the 
man  of  affairs  as  a  triumph  of  sagacious  statesmanship  and 
racial  tenacity,  and  such  a  claim  may  be  made  justly.  It  may 
be, ^however,  that  for  power  which  has  been  gained  without 
power  has  been  lost  within,  and  that  the  exchange  of  national 
values  has  not  been  an  exchange  of  equivalents.  Whether  that 
be  so  or  not,  the  future  alone  can  decide,  yet  the  issues  involved 
are  immensely  important,  first  to  Germany  itself,  but  also  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — ^to  Germany,  because  the  staying  power  of  a 
nation  depends  infinitely  more  upon  its  moral  than  its  material 
force,  or  there  would  have  been  no  German  Empire  to-day ;  to 
the  world  at  large,  because,  in  taking  the  conspicuous  place 
amongst  the  nations  to  which  ambition  and  destiny  alike  seem 
to  impel  it,  Germany  will  project  into  civilisation  new  and 
powerful  influences  which  may  be  either  helpful  or  retarding. 

No  one  who  knows  Germany  from  its  literature,  and  especially 
its  poetry  and  its  philosophy,  and  who  has  followed  its  career 
during  the  past  generation,  can  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
immense  change  which  has  come  over  the  national  life  and 
thought.  A  century  ago  idealism  was  supreme ;  half  a  century 
ago  it  had  still  not  been  dethroned ;  to-day  its  place  has  been 
taken  by  materialism.  This  is  not  to  say  that  belief  in  ideas 
is  extinct  or  that  high  thinking  has  passed  out  of  fashion  in 
Germany.  Even  to-day  scholarship  is  nowhere  held  in  greater 
regard,  learning  is  nowhere  cultivated  more  resolutely  and 
for  its  own  sake,  than  in  that  country.  The  universities 
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number  of  students  than 
T  “real”  or  practical  studies  have  to  some 

extent  challenged  the  supremacy  of  the  old  classical  discipline 

stedtHir%  safely  be  said  that 

study  as  followed  with  aU  the  old  devotion  and  disinterestedness 

f  Nevertheless,  the 

dominant  note  of  German  life  to-day  is  not  that  of  fifty,  or 

lortyj  or  even  tliirty  years  ago. 

■  /n  T  ^  century  in  German  history,  four  great 

m  ellectual  figures  will  be  seen  to  stand  out  unchallenged  by 
their  contemporaries.  They  were  Kant  and  Fichte  on  the  one 
hand,  Goethe  and  Schiller  on  the  other.  The  influence  of  these 
four  men  upon  the  national  life  in  different  directions  has  been 
ncalculable.  For  a  time  it  might  have  seemed  as  though  they  ' 

cenW  Golhe  of  the  nineteenth 

centuiy— Goethe  and  SchiUer  its  teachers  in  the  art  of  life  Kant 

and  Fichte  Its  teachers  in  political  thought  and  sociS  duty  Anf 

m^eed,  a  German  culture  based  upon  the  ideals  represented  by 

Weimar  Konigsberg,  and  Berlin  at  that  time  would\ave  bel  a 

force  not  more  powerful  than  beneficent  in  moulding  the  nation 

and  m  leavening  modern  European  thought.  On  the  one  haS 

sised  the  aesthetic  side  of  life,  the  claims  of  beauty  harmrav 

peteness^of  life.  Viewing  human  life  foom  the  social  side  Kant 
and  Fichte  _instiUed  into  their  contemporaries  the  solemn  MeaJ 
nnd  applied  them  to  civic  relationships 

controUmg  and^  overmastering  influence  upon  the  German  race 

posoiblo;  it  origtaaw  He  IZ‘ 

ceed  6„„anj  b.  fa.™  „  .  attt 

S  ™  •»  - 
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at  the  heart  of  everything  that  ia  good  and  ■wholeaome  in 
Germany  to-day. 

Nevertheless,  the  national  shrines  are  no  longer  to  he  found 
in  the  “  city  of  pure  reason  ”  in  the  far  east  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  or  in  the  tranquil  garden-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Em.  A  new  spirit  has  entered  into  the  national  life.  If  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  in  Germany 
the  reign  of  spirit,  of  ideas,  the  second  half  witnessed  the 
reign  of  matter,  of  things,  and  it  is  this  latter  sovereignty 
which  is  supreme  to-day.  A  century  ago  Germany  was  poor 
in  substance  but  rich  in  ideals ;  to-day  it  is  rich  in  substance, 
but  the  old  ideals,  or  at  least  the  old  idealism,  has  gone. 

If  one  would  understand  how  far  Germany  has  drifted  from 
the  old  moorings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  some  words  of 
Fichte’s  which  are  strangely  unpopular  to-day.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  when  Germany  was  preparing  for 
the  last  great  struggle  which  was  to  free  it  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Western  python,  no  man  so  truly  voiced  the  national  mind  and 
aspiration  as  Fichte  in  the  eloquent  addresses  to  his  people  which 
he  uttered  from  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  a  striking  passage  in  which  he  specially 
protested  against  the  view  that  Germany,  the  land  of  thinkers 
and  idealists,  could  ever  indulge  materialistic  ambitions. 

“  Equally  alien  to  the  German,”  he  said,  “  is  the  ‘  freedom  of 
the  sea  ’  which  ,is  so  often  proclaimed  in  these  days.  For 
centuries  during  the  rivalry  of  all  other  nations  the  German  nas 
shown  little  desire  to  share  this  freedom  in  any  great  measure, 
and  he  will  never  do  so.  Nor  need  he  do  it.  His  richly  endowed 
land  and  his  industry  afford  him  all  that  the  cultured  man  needs 
for  his  life ;  he  has  no  lack  of  industrial  skill ;  and  in  order  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  little  real  gain  which  international 
trade  yields,  viz.,  the  expansion  of  the  scientific  Imowledge  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  his  own  scientific  spirit  will 
provide  him  with  a  means  of  exchange.  Oh,  if  only  happy  fate 
might  have  preserved  the  Germans  as  much  from  the  indirect 
participation  in  the  booty  of  the  other  hemisphere  as  it  did  from 
the  direct !  If  only  credulity  and  the  desire  to  live  as  finely  and 
respectably  as  other  nations  had  not  made  into  needs  the  un¬ 
necessary  commodities  which  foreign  countries  produce,  if  we  by 
renouncing  the  less  essential  needs  had  created  tolerable  oondi- 
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•tions  for  our  free  fellow-citizens,  instead  of  desiring  to  extract 
gam  from  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  poor  slaye  across  the 
ocean,  then  we  should  not  at  least  have  given  a  pretext  for  our 
present  fate,  and  we  should  not  be  warred  against  as  buyers  and 
rnmed  as  a  market. 

Nearly  a  decade  before  any  one  could  foresee  what  has  since 
happened  the  Germans  were  advised  to  make  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  world  market  and  to  close  up  their  borders  as  a 
mercantile  State,  This  proposal  went  counter  to  our  habits, 
and  especially  to  our  reverence  for  the  coined  metals,  and  was 
hotly  opposed  and  rejected.  Since  then  we  have  learned  by 
foreign  force  and  with  dishonour  to  do  without  much  which 
then  we  declared  our  liberty  and  our  highest  honour  would  not 

aUow  us  to  dispense  with.  May  we  seize  the  opportunity,  when 

uxury  at  any  rate  does  not  blind  us,  of  correcting  our  ideas  ! 

ay  we  at  last  recognise  that,  while  the  airy  theories  about 
international  trade  and  manufacturing  for  the  world  may  do  for 
the  foreigner,  and  belong  to  the  weapons  with  which  he  has 
a  ways  invaded  us,  they  have  no  application  to  Germans,  and 
that,  next  to  unity  amongst  themselves,  their  internal  indepen¬ 
dence  and  commercial  self-reliance  are  the  second  means  to  their 
salvation  and  through  them  to  the  welfare  of  Europe.” 

Side  by  side  with  these  words  may  be  quoted  the  lament  of  a 
recent  German  writer  impressed  by  the  ambiguity  of  a  national 
p,;osperity  which  is  expressed  in  purely  materkl  values 
,.  1  pamed  and  overcome  with  longing  as  one 

thmks  of  the  German  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  poor 

He  w!s  /f  -iespised,  ridiculed,  and  defrauded! 

He  was  the  uncomp  aining  slave  of  others;  his  fields  were  their 
battleground,  and  the  goods  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
fathers  were  trodden  under  foot  and  dispersed.  He  shed  his 
blood  heroically  without  asking  why.  He  never  troubled  when 
the  riches  of  the  outside  world  were  divided  without  regard  for 
him.  He  sat  in  his  bare  little  room  high  under  the  roof  in 
simple  coat  and  clumsy  shoes ;  but  his  heart  was  full  of  sweet 

S’rr  of  Beeikoven  to  s 

md  Jem  Baul  m  jojom  pam,  le  smiled  with  the  childiali 
umocooce  of  ks  m,iye  poets,  the  happiness  of  his 
oonsmned  him,  and  as  he  listened  to  sVhnbert’.  .e  J 
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became  one  with  the  soul  of  the  iiniverso.  Let  us  think  b.o« 
more  of  it— it  is  useless.  We  have  become  men,  and  the  virtues 
of  our  youth  are  ours  no  more.  We  can  but  face  the  inevitable 
and  overcome  it.”  * 

There  never  was,  of  course,  happily  for  mankind,  an  entire 
nation  of  such  unpractical  hypersentimentalists,  yet  the  picture 
here  drawn  is  so  far  true  to  fact  that  it  describes  a  mood,  now 
no  longer  or  rarely  to  be  met  with,  which  used  to  be  distinctively 
German,  and  which  is  reflected  in  a  host  of  folk-songs  and 
poems  that  even  yet  have  not  lost  their  power  to  move  the 
imagination  and  emotion  of  those  who  have  not  been  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  materialism.  Germany  in  the  mass,  however,  is 
made  of  sterner  stuff. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there  could  be  written  in  Germany 
to-day  such  exquisite  lyrics  as  those  of  Eichendorff,  Euckert, 
and  Geibel,  so  full  of  true  inwardness  and  genuine  sentiment 
without  a  breath  of  sentimentality,  or  such  stirring  epics  of  duty 
as  those  which  came  from  the  souls  of  men  like  Korner  and 
Arndt  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Germany  was  weak  and  poor, 
and  dreams  of  world-power  had  never  entered  the  minds  of  its 
rulers  and  politicians.  It  is  inconceivable  that  modern  Germany 
could  weep  over  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  or  succumb  to  the 
haunting  moods  of  a  Lenau.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Eichto 
could  to-day  rise  up  and  proclaim  to  a  responsive  nation  the 
preciousness  of  poverty  linked  with  spiritual  worth.  Ev|>n 
the  centenary  of  Schiller’s  death  three  years  ago  passed  without 
rousing  any  emotion  tha*  could  be  identified  with  enthusiasm, 
and  of  that  notable  anniversary  the  royal  theatres  of  Berlin  had 
not  a  word  to  say. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  a  book  which  pmports  to  trace 
Germany’s  modem  economic  evolution  reflections  of  this  kind 
are  out  of  place.  In  truth,  the  full  significance  of  that  evolution 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  preceded  and  have  been  supplanted  by  it.  Germany  is 
what  it  is  to-day  because  the  strength,  ardour,  eagerness 
which  are  inherent  in  the  national  character,  yet  of  old  were 
wont  to  embody  themselves  in  ideal  forms,  have  sought  an 
outlet  in  new  directions.  It  is  the  same  Germany,  yet  in 

*  “Der  Kaiser  und  die  Zukanf4  des  deutachen  Volkes,"  G.  Fuohs 
pp.  70-71. 
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^thought  another ;  the  same  nation,  yet  its  life  and  pursuits  are 
different. 

The  comment  upon  all  this  of  the  practical  man  is  that 
material  progress  requires  sacrifice  of  ideals,  and  that  Germany 
would  not  have  been  able  to  claim  a  larger  share  in  the  world’s 
life  had  it  not  been  willing  to  forego  something  of  the  old  self¬ 
culture.  This  is,  of  course,  true.  The  old  Germany  and  the 
new  Germany  could  not  live  side  by  side,  and  the  old  Germany 
has  given  way.  The  significant  thing  is  that  the  sacrifice  has 
been  made  so  deliberately  and  so  completely. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  temptations  to  materialism 
which  came  to  Germany  after  the  French  War  were  immensely 
powerful,  and  such  as  would  have  sorely  tried  the  moral 
fibre  of  more  settled  nations.  The  enthusiasm  and  energy 
which  carried  that  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  were  not 
exhausted  but  rather  increased  when  the  Empire  was  established 
and  the  ardent  aspiration  of  generations  of  patriots  was  con¬ 
summated.  An  outlet  was  necessary,  and  the  French  milliards 
pointed  the  way.  Before  1870  the  economic  revolution  had 
already  begun,  and  Germany  would  have  become  more  and  more 
industrial  every  year  by  the  very  necessity  of  things,  but  the 
development  would  have  been  gradual,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  abrupt  break  with  the  past.  The  war,  the  indemnity, 
and  the  new  Empire  together  gave  to  material  enterprise  an 
abnormal  impetus,  an  impetus  so  strong  that  it  has  never  since 
suffered  check.  That  under  circumstances  so  exceptional  the 
natioiial  balance  would  be  disturbed  was  inevitable. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  industrial  and 

commercial  successes  which  have  gone  together  with  this  trans¬ 
formation  of  national  thought,  for  they  will  be  passed  in  review 
later.  The  present  purpose  is  rather  to  point  to  the  more 
pregnant  signs  of  the  new  spirit  that  is  dominant  in  German 
hie.  One  of  these  signs  is  the  materialising  of  education,  a 
tendency  by  no  means  confined  to  Germany,  however,  nor  even 
one  m  w-hich  that  country  has  set  the  example.  The  movement 
began  with  an  attack  on  the  Gymnasia  and  their  discouragement 
m  favour  of  the  modem  schools,  and  it  has  since  spread  in  many 
dnections.  To-day  the  teaching  of  English  is  being  fostered  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Pmssia  as  never  before,  yet  let  no  one 
suppose  that  it  is  out  of  compliment  to  English  literature  or  for 
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any  intellectual  or  ideal  reason.  In  the  Ministerial  decree^ 
which  supplanted  French  by  English  as  a  compulsory  subject/ 
reference  was  made  for  propriety’s  sake  to  the  value  for  literary 
and  political  reasons  of  the  study  of  English,  but  the  real  motive 
was  the  practical  one,  the  recognition  that  English  is  the 
language  of  commerce,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  the  best  key  to 
the  markets  across  the  seas. 

K  is^  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  philosophical  faculties  at  the 
universities,  and  of  none  so  much  as  the  Prussian,  that  the 
only  requests  for  larger  grants  of  money  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  listen  are  those  which  come  from  the  directors  of 
the  practical  sciences.  “At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,”  writes  Professor  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  than  whom  no 
one  has  more  right  to  spealc  upon  this  subject,  “  speculative 
philosophy  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  with  it  went  humanistic 
phUology,  both  being  one  in  that  their  aim  was  contemplation. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  natural  science  was  predominant, 
and  natural  science  in  the  service  of  technics  and  medicine! 
One  has  only  to  note  the  increase  of  technical  colleges  and  the 
expenditme  which  the  State  incurs  on  behalf  of  science -for 
new  institutes  of  natural  science  and  medicine  new  millions  are 
always  ready,  but  is  any  liberality  shown  towards  the  most 
modest  needs  of  philology  or  philosophy?”* 

“  A  onesidedness  which  only  esteems  material  values  and  an 
increasing  control  over  nature  is  destructive  in  its  influence,’' 
wrote  Professor  Dr.  Eein,  of  Jena,  recently,  “  and  this  ono^ 
sidedness  set  in  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Germany.  We  Germans  have  ceased  to  bo  the 
nation  of  thinkers,  of  poets,  and  dreamers,  we  aim  now  only  at 
the  domination  and  exploitation  of  nature.  .  .  .  Have  wo 
Germans  kept  a  harmonious  balance  between  the  economic  and 
the  moral  side  of  our  development,  as  was  once  the  case  with  the 
Greeks  ?  No ;  with  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  dark  shadows 
have  fallen  on  our  national  life.  In  the  nation  as  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  we  see  with  the  increase  of  wealth  the  decrease  of  moral 
feeling  and  moral  power.” 

“  One  recognises  with  anxious  apprehension,”  says  another 
writer,  “  that  the  active  interest  for  natural  science  and  tech¬ 
nical  improvements  is  not  balanced  by  a  deeper  concern  for  the 
*  “ZurEthikundPolitik,”p.  62. 
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,  problems  of  the  mental  sciences  and  the  arts,  ■which,  in  truth, 
can  alone  beneficially  appropriate  the  achievements  of  technical 
culture ;  that  in  every  department  of  German  life  a  tendency  to 
be  satisfied  with  externals  is  visible,  and  the  endeavour  after 
knowledge  and  self-realisation  is  lacking;  that  we  have,  indeed, 
made  progress  in  the  domain  of  industry,  commerce,  and  material 
ife,  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  old  German  <juality  of  striving 
after  the  essence  of  things,  the  hidden  soul  of  phenomena,  and 
the  delight  in  this  endeavour — ^free  from  all  secondary  ends— is 
more  and  more  being  lost;  that  we  have  lost  the  old  idealism 
and  in  its  place  have  put  phrases  and  pomposity  and  hi^h- 
sounding  words/’  ^ 

The  attractions  of  a  commercial  career,  offering  high  rewards 
and  great  possibilities  of  material  advancement,  have  exerted  a 
^  strong  influence  even  in  bureaucratic  circles,  ft'om  the  lower 
^ades  to  the  highest.  The  new  economic  era  has  witnessed 
t  e  subversion  of  the  Chinese  wall  of  caste  exclusiveness  which 
used  to  surround  the  ofiScial  class.  The  dignity  and  repute  of 
this  class  continuejas  before,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  its  charmed  circle,  but  many  of  the  ablest  men 
are  no_  longer  found  there.  It  is  not  that  the  official  is  less 
appreciated,  less  honoured  by  his  Government,  or  finds  a  more 
cncumscribed  sphere  of  duty  than  hitherto:  the  one  secret 
of  the  faUme  of  an  official  career  to  attract  to  the  extent  it 
^sed  to  do  is  the  State’s  unwillingness  and  inability — ^probably, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  latter  more  than  the  former— to 
offer  material  inducements  equal  to  those  which  are  held  out 
in  private  life.  Eoyal  orders  and  decorations  are  distributed 
even  more  freely  than  in  the  past,  and  State  officials  can 
always  count  on  receiving  step  by  step  the  insignia  which 
raditionally  belong  to  their  rank,  but  stars  and  crosses  do  not 
keep  up  the  costly  establishments  which  the  custom  of  the  ago 
requires,  and  it  is  a  perpetual  complaint  even  in  ultra-bureaucratic 
Prussia  that  the  best  business  men  are  found  not  in  the  State 
service  but  outside,  at  the  head  of  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  undertakings  offering  to  able  directors  and  adminis¬ 
trators  emoluments  beyond  the  means  of  the  national  Treasury.  ' 
Wen  in  1907  the  Imperial  Government  was  requested  to  take 
the  initiative  in  establishiug  a  chemical-technical  institute,  the 

*  “  TJuser  Kaiser  und  sein  Volk,-’  by  a  “  Sohwansaeher  ”  (“  Pesaimiat”),  p  155 
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Minister  of  the  Interior  replied  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
unless  the  chemical  industry  largely  supplemented  such  salaries 
as  the  Government  might  be  able  to  pay  the  necessary  staff. 
“In  private  undertakings,”  he  said,  “able  technicologists  and 
chemists  receive  salaries  which  wo  could  never  offer.  I  am  at 
a  great  disadvantage  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  I  am  unable 
to  secure  for  the  Imperial  service  conspicuous  ability,  simply 
because  better  remuneration  is  offered  elsewhere.” 

Now  and  then  outsiders  of  exceptional  ability  accept  Minis¬ 
terial  positions,  but  they  sacrifice  material  interests  in  doing  so, 
and  it  is  only  because  they  are  independent  of  salary  considera¬ 
tions  that  such  men  elect  to  change  the  responsible  yet  highly 
paid  duties  of  a  commercial  calling  for  the  equally  responsible, 
far  more  thankless,  and  generally  underpaid  duties  of  an  official 
career.  On  the  other  hand,  a  far  larger  number  of  men  leave 
the  State  service  to  take  charge  of  large  industrial  companies,  or 
enter  their  directorates,  on  very  remmierative  terms.  The  late 
Dr.  Bodiker,  the  head  of  the  Central  Insurance  Board,  joined 
the  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske ;  ex-Ministera  have  in  recent  years 
been  attracted  to  the  directorates  of  another  Berlin  electrical 
company  and  of  Krupp’s  at  Essen ;  other  high  Government 
officials  have  joined  the  Steel  Syndicate  and  the  Berlin 
Tramway  Company,  and  the  directorates  of  the  two  largo 
shipping  companies  contain  men  who  have  or  had  important 
connections  with  the  Prussian  Government  and  even  witlj- 
the  Crown. 

To  the  average  Englishman  the  chief  significance  of  the 
aggressive  movement  of  Germanism  in  modern  times  lies 
in  the  successful  claim  which  the  German  industrialist 
and  merchant  have  asserted  to  a  large  share  of  the  world’s 
trade.  Yet  those  who  look  deeper  will  discover  other  and 
more  momentous  signs  of  the  new  spirit.  One  of  those  is 
the  growth  of  what  can  best  be  described  as  a  cult  of  force. 
Here  the  effect  of  the  three  successful  wars  which  Prussia 
waged  early  in  the  second  half  of  last  century  may  clearly 
be  traced.  It  is  naturally  in  the  political  domain  that  the 
tendency  to  worship  force  is  specially  seen.  The  course  of 
German  polities,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  during  the  past 
generation  has  largely  been  determined  by  this  spirit,  which 
found  its  completest  personification  in  Prince  Bismarck. 
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•  “Political  questions  are  questions  of  power,”  was  Bismarck’s 
fixed  principle,  and  he  was  never  wanting  in  fidelity  to  it.  For 
some  of  the  rougher  work  which  he  had  to  do  force  was,  indeed, 
the  only  possible  instrument,  hut  it  was  not  only  in  war  that  he 
applied  his  favourite  specific. 

All  Bismarck’s  impatience  with  theory,  all  his  contempt  for 
the  man  of  thought  and  contemplation,  and  all  his  rough-riding 
over  some  of  the  most  treasured  traditions  of  political  and 
economic  thought  were  hut  different  expressions  of  the  same 
absorbing  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  resolute  action.  He  has  his 
disciples  and  imitators  to-day— men  full  of  the  will  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  but  lacking  the  strength  and  opportunity,  mere 
shadows  of  substance,  yet  in  their  weak  and  ineffectual  way 
personifying  his  influence  and  perpetuating  his  spirit  and 
tradition.  A  well-known  military  politician  and  ex-Colonial 
G-ovemor  frankly  stated  not  long  ago:  “  That  which  is  lacking 
in  our  diplomatists  we  must  make  good  in  brute  force,”  and 
the  sentiment,  more  mildly  expressed,  has  a  considerable  vogue 
in  the  circles  which  specially  cultivate  “real”  politics. 

“  Two  souls  dwell  in  the  German  nation,”  writes  Professor 
Paulsen;  “the  German  nation  has  been  called  the  nation 
of  poets  and  thinkers,  and  it  may  be  proud  of  the  name. 
To-day  it  may  again  be  called  the  nation  of  masterful  com¬ 
batants,  as  which  it  originally  appeared  in  history.”*  That 
^is  true,  but  an  addition  is  needful,  for  the  struggle  to  which 
Germany  has  since  1860  devoted  its  undivided  strength  is  not  a 
struggle  waged  consciously  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
civilisation,  is  not  a  struggle  for  intellectual  or  political  ideals, 
or  ideals  of  any  kind,  but  a  struggle  for  sheer  mastery  in 
the  realm  of  matter  and  for  political  ascendancy  amongst  the 
nations.  Yet  if  Germany  should  ultimately  gain  all  the  material 
success  and  political  power  it  aspires  after,  no  one  will  dare 
to  say  that  it  will  mean  more  for  civilisation  and  the  world  than 
the  weak  and  disjointed  Germany  of  a  century  ago,  which  gave 
to  mankind  the  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  Kant  and  Fichte  whose 

teachings  have  for  the  time  been  cast  aside. 

The  effect  of  this  worshipping  of  material  force  is  seen  in 
the  elevation  of  the  State  to  a  position  of  importance  which  it 
never  held  before,  in  the  multiplication  of  its  functions  and  the 

•  “  Zur  EtWk  und  Politik,”  p.  S9. 
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oeEtralisation  of  authority,  -witlaoEt  any  corresponding  increase  of  « 
national  control.  To-day  oTerything  is  expected  of  the  State, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  expectations  hnilt  upon  it  is  the  power 
with  which  it  is  endowed.  It  is  seen  pre-eminently  in  the  huge 
army  which  Germany  has  created,  and  which  represents  the  cult 
of  force  in  its  most  nniTersal  form,  since  the  army  on  its  modern 
basis  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  nation.  It  is  the  wish 
for  more  power  which  also  lies  at  the  root  of  the  agitation  for 
a  navy  which  may  be  a  fit  complement  to  the  invulnerable  land 
force.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  pacific  nation  in  Europe  than 
the  Germans.  No  wilful  disturbance  of  the  world’s  peace  need 
be  apprehended  from  them,  for  the  economic  conq[uests  upon 
which  their  mind  is  set  can  only  be  achieved  by  peaceful 
methods,  and  this  they  know  far  better  than  some  of  the  rivals 
whose  trade  they  are  capturing.^  It  is  the  desire  simply  to  have, 
rather  than  to  use,  these  two  symbols  of  force  which  animates 
the  middle  and  x:ipper  classes  and  makes  it  so  much  easier 
for  the  modern  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Admiralty  to  carry 
their  costly  schemes  than  it  was  for  their  predecessors,  even  when 
the  Empire  was  still  in  its  infancy.  The  same  tendency  is  seen 
in  the  bitter  struggle  of  parliamentary  parties,  in  the  absence 
of  balance  and  of  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  accommodation 
which  they  show,  and  never  more  than  during  the  late  period 
Of  Bloc  ”  politics. 

It  is  seen  no  less  in  the  economic  struggle* — hetwocn  capital  and^ 
labour  in  general,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  between  the  indus¬ 
trialists  and^the  agrarians^ — a  struggle  probably  fiercer  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  likely  yet  to  become  more  vehement  before 
any  conciliation  of  the  contending  interests  will  bo  possible. 
'".If,', 'as'"' John 'Euskin  has" said,  a  nation’s  architecture  is 'an 
expression  of  its  ideals,  its  soul,  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  here,  too,  the  cult  of  force  is  shown.  Ojio  of  tlio  most 
significant  signs  of  the  change  of  spirit  which  lias  come  over 
Germany — the  North  particularly^ — is  the  architecture  of  towns 
rebuilt  during  the  past  thirty  years.  No  example  is  so  in- 

*  “  We,  for  our  part,  have  naturally  to  take  care  to  avoid  war  with  England, 
for  in  the  first  place  war  would  land  us  in  immeasurahlo  danger,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  methods  of  peaceable  competition  have  hitherto  been  ade* 
quate  to  win— -not  so  much  at  England’s  cost  as  side  by  side  with  it— an 
increasing  market  for  our  industry,”*— Dr,  Paul  Bohrbach,  Deutschland  untor 
den  Weltvolkern,”  p.  151. 
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^  structive  as  the  capital  itself.  One  lias  only  to  compare  the 
relics  of  old  Berlin— the  Berlin  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  earlier— with  the  city  which  has  come  into  being  since 
1871  in  order  to  understand  that  influences  haye  been  at  work 
which  have  entirely  transformed  the  mind  and  conceptions  of 
the  present  generation.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  worship  of 
massivity,  the  striving  after  crude,  imposing  effects — in  the 
modern  monuments,  the  public  buildings,  the  bridges,  and  not 
least  the  cathedral  which  has  arisen  upon  the  site  of  Schinkers 
light  and  dainty  structure.  If  one  is  to  speak  of  art  in  relation 
to  these  works  it  is  primitive  art,  wherein  form  is  subordinated  to 
size.  They  impress,  indeed,  by  their  mass  and  dimensions,  and 
by  the  suggestion  of  power  which  they  convey,  but  they  are 
without  imagination — they  are  body  without  soul — and  create  in 
the  beholder  a  sense  of  unrest  and  oppression.  It  is  significant 
that  while  the  statue  of  Charlemagne  before  the  Eathaus  of 
Aix-la-Ghapelle  is  a  finely-modelled  life-size  figure,  the  statue 
which  Hamburg  has  erected  to  Bismarck  is  a  monstrous  structure, 
more  like  a  lighthouse  than  a  monument. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  great  public  memorials,  however,  that 
the  modern  spirit  of  force  is  incorporated  ;  the  same  thing  may 
be  seen  in  domestic  architecture.  The  mediaeval  German  dwell¬ 
ing-house  was  a  picturesque  structure  of  brick  and  timber,  with 
romantic  niches  and  corner  windows,  with  carved  woodwork, 
^diamond  windows,  projecting  gables,  and  high-pitohed  roofs. 
It  was  not  convenient  as  modern  ideas  go,  and  its  hygienic 
arrangements  were  seldom  perfect,  but  it  fitted  in  with  an  age  when 
life  had  still  its  poetry  and  when  people  did  not  hurry,  and  it  was 
often  a  thing  of  beauty  and  delight.  One  need  only  compare 
a  Brunswick  house  in  the  Altstadtmarkt  with  a  modern  Berlin 
barrack-house,  with  its  six  stories  and  basement  and  its  fifty 
dwellings  crowded  round  a  dark  courtyard,  in  order  to  understand 
how  different  is  the  new  spirit  from  the  old,  and  wherein  this 
new  spirit  consists.^  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  singularly 

century,”  writes  W.  H,  EieW,  every  German  (royalV 
residential  town  wished  to  be  a  Versailles ;  now  every  such  town  wishes  to  he  a 
Pans  or  London.  Even  the  smallest  of  towns  tries  at  least  to  ape  the  cities, 
just  as  every  burgher  tries  to  ape  the  gentleman.  These  big  and  little  ‘large 
towns,  m  which  every  peculiarity  of  German  urban  life  is  dying  out,  are  the 
hyclrocephaloids  of  modern  civilisation,  and  hydrocephalus,  it  is  well  known 
mdicates  an  immature  and  extremely  excited  mental  life.”— 

“  Stadt  und  Land,’?  p.  56. 
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interesting  and  perfectly  governed  city  on  the  Spree  from  this 
standpoint  will  understand  what  a  recent  German  writer  means 
when  he  says,  ‘‘We  have  buildings  dedicated  to  the  noblest  and 
highest  functions — theatres,  schools,  parliaments;  and  yet  they 
proclaim  nothing  of  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  German  soul, 
nothing  of  our  stock’s  proud  consciousness  of  mastery,  nothing 
of  our  longing,  our  faith,  our  achievement.  Nay,  they  hardly 
speak  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist.”  ^ 

There  is,  indeed,  a  large  element  of  Eomanism  in  modern 
Germany,  in  its  megalomania,  its  exaltation  of  machinery  and 
systems,  its  fondness  of  massiveness,  its  restless  hankering  after 
great  effects,  and  all  these  characteristics  are  summarised  in  the 
phrase  ‘‘  force-worship.”  Wherever  one  looks  in  Germany  at  the 
present  day  one  sees  the  assertion,  on  a  grandiose  scale,  of  an 
endeavour  after  sheer  mastery — in  the  struggle  with  natural 
forces  which  has  been  carried  on  with  such  wonderful  persever¬ 
ance  and  deserved  success,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Imperial¬ 
istic  spirit,  in  the  irresistible  advance  of  industry  and  commerce, 
in  the  striving  after  an  inviolable  military  power,  in  the  eager 
and  jealous  glances  which  are  now  being  turned  to  the  sea.  In 
all  these  things  the  underlying  thought  is  the  thought  of  suhchialj 
and  subdual  is  the  spirit  of  modern  Germany,  now  in  the  first 
blush  of  a  new  life,  its  capacities  still  hnt  partially  developed,  its 
resources  but  partially  discovered. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  questionable  whether  unified  Germany^ 
counts  as  much  to-day  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  agent  in  the 
world  as  when  it  was  little  better  than  a  geographical  expression, 
and  the  reason  is  that  for  the  present  its  strength  is  not  the 
strength  of  a  nation  that  lives  by  and  for  ideals.  Germany 
has  at  command  an  apparently  inexhaustible  reserve  of  physical 
and  material  force,  but  the  real  influence  and  power  which  it 
exerts  is  disproportionately  small.  The  history  of  civilisation  is 
full  of  proofs  that  the  two  things  are  not  synonymous.  A 
nation  s  mere  force  is  on  ultimate  analysis  its  sum  of  brute 
strength.  This  force  may,  indeed,  go  with  intrinsic  power,  yet 
such  power  can  never  permanently  depend  on  force,  and  the  test 
is  easy  to  apply  ^what  remains  of  influence  when  the  force  is 
removed?  Eome  ruled  by  force,  and  when  the  legions  went 
Eome  went  too.  Greece  lacked  Eome’s  material  force,  but  by 
*  Cr.  Fuchs,  “  Der  Kaiser  und  die  Zukunft  des  deutscheu  Volkes,”  p.  19. 
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^  power  of  intellect  and  ideals  it  ruled  where  the  legions  were 
impotent,  and  Eome  itself  passed  beneath  its  sway. 

The  analogy  seems  to  apply  with  singular  appositeness  to 
Germany  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Half  a  century  ago  it  might  have 
seemed  as  though  it  had  still  been  open  to  Germany  to  choose 
whether  it  would  play  the  part  of  a  Greece  or  a  Eome  in  modern 
civilisation.  For  the  present  the  assertion  of  modern  Germanism 
is  the  assertion  of  material  force,  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  behind  that  assertion  of  force  there  is  a  spiritual  influence 
that  will  permeate  society  and  so  become  a  permanent  factor  in 
civilisation.  We  know  what  old  Germany  gave  to  the  world, 
and  for  the  gift  the  world  will  ever  be  grateful:  we  do  not  know 
what  modern  Germany,  the  Germany  of  the  overflowing  barns 
and  the  full  argosies,  has  to  offer  beyond  its  materialistic  science 
and  its  merchandise,  or  whether  the  later  gift  will  be  of  a  kind 
to  call  for  either  thankfulness  or  admiration.  ''Is  there  a 
German  culture  to-day  ?  ”  asks  a  recent  writer.  "  We  Germans 
are  able  to  perfect  all  works  of  civilising  power  as  well  and  indeed 
better  than  the  best  in  other  nations.  Yet  nothing  that  the 
heroes  of  labour  execute  goes  beyond  our  ow'n  border  or  even  is 
elevated  at  home  as  a  symbol  of  German  strength,  German  love, 
German  pride,  German  beauty— as  if,  indeed,  we  were  poor  in 
strength,  love,  pride,  and  beauty ^ 

If  what  has  been  said  correctly  describes  the  influences  which 
^to-day  are  contending  for,  if  they  have  not  already  obtained, 
ascendancy  in  Germany,  light  will  be  thrown  on  phases  of 
German  life  and  character  which  otherwise  might  seem  difficult 
to  understand.  It  is  the  domination  of  the  force-cult  which 
explains  why  Germany,  which  succeeds  so  brilliantly  in  governing 
material  forces,  fails  lamentably  in  governing  spiritual  forces* 
So  far  as  command  over  matter  goes,  the  German  is  not  merely 
good,  but  unapproachable.  Any  work,  any  function  that  can  be 
performed  by  system,  he  will  perform  as  no  other  man  on  earth. 
His  machinery  will  not  always  be  the  best,  but  in  its  own  way  it 
will  work  to  perfection  and  the  finished  product  will  be  the  best 
of  its  kind— that  is,  the  best  that  such  machinery  can  produce. 
When,  however,  it  comes  to  working  with  human  material  the 
German  system  breaks  down,  for  here  machine  work  is  of  little 
value.  That  is  why  Germany,  which  excels  so  conspicuously  in 

G.  Fuclis,  “  Der  Kaiser  und  die  Ziikunft  des  deutschea  Tolkes,”  p.  17. 
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town  goTemment,  does  not  succeed  in  the  goYernmeht  of  men. 
That  is  why  the  German  systems  of  edncation,  which  are  incom¬ 
parable  so  far  as  their  purpose  is  the  production  of  scholars  and 
teachers,  or  of  officials  and  functionaries,  to  move  the  cranks, 
turn  the  screws,  gear  the  pulleys,  and  oil  the  wheels  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  national  machinery,  are  far  from  being  equally  successful 
in  the  making  of  character  and  individuality.  And  Germany 
knows  this— that  is,  the  Germany  which  does  not  work  the 
machinery,  hut  submits  to  its  pressure,  or  looks  on  while  others 
submit.  Hence  the  discontent  of  the  enlightened  classes  with 
the  political  laws  under  which  they  live — a  discontent  often 
vague  and  indefinite,  the  discontent  of  men  who  do  not  know 
clearly  what  is  wrong  or  what  they  want,  but  feel  that  a  free 
play  is  denied  them  which  belongs  to  the  dignity  and  worth 
and  essence  of  human  personality. 

No  one  who  genninely  admires  the  best  in  the  Gorman 
character,  and  who  wishes  well  to  the  German  people,  will 
seek  to  minimise  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  would  appear 
to  have  befallen  the  old  national  ideals  owing  to  increasing 
absorption  in  material  pursuits.  It  may,  indeed,  prove  that 
the  present  temper  of  German  thought  is  only  a  stage  in  a 
new  order  of  development,  and  there  is  some  justification  for 
this  hope  in  the  fact  that  Germany’s  faults  are  in  the  main 
the  faults  of  youth.  For  the  nation  is  still  essentially  young 
— younger  far  than  it  likes  to  he  thought.  The  German 
people  to-day,”  said  truly  a  representative  of  one  of  the"' 
universities  at  the  1907  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Social 
Congress,  “is  more  juvenile  than  the  other  civilised 
nations  of  Europe.”  The  things  which  most  strongly  impress 
observers  from  countries  of  older  civilisation  as  specially 
characteristic  of  modem  Germany,  and  not  least  the  prevail¬ 
ing  political  ideas  and  institutions,  nearly  all  suggest  youth,  im¬ 
maturity,  and  undevelopment,  and  in  that  fact  lies  hope  for  tho 
future. 


CHAPTER  II 


TBIPAETITE  GEEMANY 

The  danger  of  generalising  about  Gernxany~A  threefold  division  of  the  country 
—Economic  and  political  contrasts  thus  brought  to  light— Characteristics 
of  North  and  South-West  and  East  Prussia  contrasted— The  West  the 
centre  of  the  great  industries— The  incidence  of  population— The  large 
estates  of  the  Bast — Effect  of  the  manorial  system — ^Backwardness  of 
the  Eastern  provinces. 

IN  few  things  is  it  possible  to  generalise  in  judging  G-ermany, 
and  those  only  will  generalise  who  little  know,  and  who 
still  less  understand,  the  country  and  its  people.  If  a  German 
were  asked  to  describe  the  life  and  characteristics  of  his 
countrymen,  he  would  probably  insist  that  not  one  book  but 
twenty-six  would  be  necessary,  if  the  peculiarities  of  each 
State  were  to  receiTe  due  consideration.  One  may  arrive  at 
many  tolerably  safe  judgments  without  resort  to  specialisa¬ 
tion  so  exhaustive  as  that,  yet  in  forming  all  these  judgments 
the  warning  will  still  need  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
breadth  of  generalisation  is  almost  invariably  at  the  expense 
of  exactitude,  and  that  rashness  is  never  more  dangerous 
and  more  mischievous  than  when  exercised  in  the  field  of 
ethnological  study. 

In  this  case  the  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  unwary  are  multiplied 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Germany  implies  not  one  people  hut 
many  peoples,  with  different  cultures  and  different  systems  of 
political  and  social  institutions.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country,  its  political  history,  the 
variety  of  its  races,  and  the  diversity  of  its  intellectual  and 
economic  life  in  order  to  understand  the  difllculty  of  forming 
conclusions  capable  of  wide  application. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  division  of  the  country  which, ^ 
while  not  by  any  means  fondamental,  may  afford  a  basis  for 
definite  if  guarded  generalisation,  and  at  the  same  time  for  useful 
comparisons  and  contrasts.  To  understand  something  of  the 
variety  of  German  life  and  thought  one  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  by  dividing  the  country,  like  “all  Gaul”  of 
old,  into  three  parts.  The  division  will  be  faulty  and  inade¬ 
quate,  yet  it  will  serve  to  localise  conspicuous  differences 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  careful  account  if  one’s  esti¬ 
mates  of  Germany  and  the  Germans  are  to  have  any  value 
whatever. 

And  the  first  division  would  be  formed  by  a  line  running  from 
West  to  East,  along  the  firontiers  of  Lorraine,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  Saxony,  and  forming  thus  a  Northern  and  a  Southern 
Germany.  A  line  which  followed  these  territorial  and  political 
boxmdaries  would  apportion  to  the  North  the  whole  of  Prussia 
from  the  Ehine  Province,  adjacent  to  Prance  and  Belgium,  to 
the  frontier  of  Eussian  Poland  in  the  East,  with  the  two 
Meeklenburgs,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick.  To  the  Southern 
territory  would  fall,  besides  the  annexed  provinces,  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg  and  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden— leaving  the  Thuringian  States  as  a  central 
zone— a  territory  whose  inhabitants  differ  in  race,  yet  one 
which,  on  the  whole,  offers  greater  unity  of  character  within 
itself  than  it  shares  with  the  strong  and  assertive  monarchy 
in  the  North.  > 

The  second  line  would  be  perpendicular  and  would  dissect 
Prussia  itself,  and  following  common  usage  it  will  be  convenient 
to  accept  the  division  into  a  West  and  an  East  Elbe  area.  To 
the  former  we  should  apportion,  chiefly,  the  provinces  of  Hanover 
Hesse-Nassau,  Ehineland,  and  Westphalia;  to  the  latter  the 
low-lying  provinces  of  agricultural  Prussia  and  the  two  Meck- 
lenburgs,  which  together  may  be  termed  the  corn  zone  of 
the  Empire,  inasmuch  as  this  East  Elbe  area  liu-nishes  more 

than  two-thirds  of  the  country’s  entire  production  of  wheat 
and  rye. 

_  Such  a  threefold  division  as  this,  though,  or  course,  open 
to  objection  from  many  standpoints,  does  yet  bring  into  relief 
sti^  simffarities  and  diversities  of  character  and  interests, 
and  wiU  facihtate  conclusions  of  far-reaching  significance. 
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In  the  first  place  our  lateral  boundary  line  will  be  found 
to  connote  a  broad  political  dmsion  of  the  German  people. 
In  the  North,  excepting  notably  the  enclayes  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  lies  the  centre  of  the  great  Gonservatiye  forces  and 
influences  which  haye  played  so  large  a  part  in  moulding 
German  history,  and  which  continue  to-day  to  determine  the 
main  tendencies  of  domestic  policy, 

When  the  average  Englishman  speaks  of  Germany,  he  really 
means  Prussia,  and  consciously  or  not  he  ignores  the  fact  that 
in  but  few  things  can  Prussia  be  regarded  as  typical  and  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  whole  Empire."^  He  reads  of  the  Prussian 
constitution,  with  its  three  class  ’’  system  of  election,  its 
primary  and  secondary  voters,  its  shadow  of  popular  representa¬ 
tion,  and  its  ineffectual  legislative  assemblies,  and  probably  does 
not  know  that  the  constitutions  of  the  Southern  States  are 
altogether  more  modern  and  realise  in  far  greater  fulness  the 
representative  principle.  He  reads  of  Prussia’s  scientifically  rigid 
bureaucratic  system,  that  works  with  the  inevitableness  of  a 
natural  law,  and  concludes  that  the  whole  Empire  groans  under  the 
pressure  of  officialism.  He  knows  that  much  Prussian  legislation 
is,  according  to  his  ideas,  marked  by  an  uncompromising  spirit 
of  reaction,  and  forgets  that  Prussia’s  Education  Laws,  Anti- 
Coalition  Laws,  and  Polish  Colonisation  Laws,  upon  which  he 
as  likely  as  not  bases  his  judgment,  would  hardly  at  any  time 
fjhe  last  half  century  have  been  proposed  in  any  other 
German  State.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Prussia,  in  material 
things  the  most  wealthy  and  most  progressive  State  in  the 
Empire,  in  internal  administration  the  most  capable,  in  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  the  most  efficient,  is  in  political  thought  and 
institutions  far  behind  the  smaller  States  in  the  South. 

In  this  respect  there  is,  indeed,  between  North  and  South 
lust  the  same  difference  which  exists  between  the  constitutions 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  Empire  and  the  spirit  in  which  these 
constitutions  were  originally  conceded.  Even  to-day,  after  over 
half  a  century  of  parliamentary  government,  the  party  of  royal 
autocracy  in  Prussia — and  it  is  a  large  and  powerful  one — ^is 
never  weary  of  reminding  the  country  that  the  constitution 
under  which  it  is  governed  owes  none  of  its  authority  to 
popular  assent,  but  was  octroiert  ” — that  is  to  say,  was 

*  This  is,  however,  no  less  true  of  the  average  Prussian. 
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volxmtaray  granted  by  the  Crown,  as  something  which  it  wa% 
the  Crown’s  absolute  right  to  give  or  withhold  at  will.  That 
fact,  to  understand  and  allow  for  which  is  essential  if  Prussian 
political  life  is  to  be  fairly  judged,  neither  sovereign  nor  people 
has  ever  forgotten :  to  the  one  it  is  a  safeguard  of  monarchical 
prerogatives,  to  the  other  it  is  a  perpetual  reminder  that  all  the 
political  rights  it  enjoys  had  their  origin  in  royal  grace.  The 
kings  of  Prussia  have  never  received  anything  from  the  people 
they  have  always  given  ;  prior  to  1851  no  charters,  no  laws,  no’ 
declarations  of  rights  ever  limited  the  sovereign’s  power  or 
formally  determined  the  relationships  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled, 
.^d  because  the  Prussian  constitution  came  into  existence  by 
the  royal  will,  its  provisions  are  rigid  and  inelastic  ;  what  they 
meant  fifty-seven  years  ago,  exactly  that,  and  nothing  more,  they 
mean  to-day.  ^  The  Crown  conceded  so  much  of  its  hitherto 
unrestricted  right,  the  people  acquired  this  fraction  of  sur¬ 
rendered  royal  right;  and  each  party  to  the  contract  has 
jealously  guarded  the  readjusted  relationships  ever  since: 
the  one  always  fearing  lest  more  should  be  demanded,  the 

lest  the  little  given  should  be 


Yet  one  important  admission  must  be  made  :  just  as  the  old 
onservative  party,  led  by  Prince  Bismarck,  was  opposed  to  the 
gian  mg  ot  parliamentary  government  early  in  the  ’fifties,  and 
aecep  e  it  against  its  will,  so  the  modern  Conservative  party 
sympathises  far  more  with  the  Crown  than  with  the  people'-*' 
nolftft^.  Kogramme  of  the  party,  which  as  a  practical 
Lrf  ?  represent  the  ideals  of  Con- 

uncompromising  form,  one  may  to-day 
•  IS  our  desire  to  see  tlie  monarchy  by  the  OTace  of 

S  lU  a,Ld 

in  lepiqlfltf  “  effective  participation  of  the  nation 

m  legislation,  we  are  antagonistic  to  every  attempt  to  limit  the 

liberal  spirit  that  prevails  m  the  Southern  States  will  be  seen 

well  illuatratef  this  wiSspread^aentto^nf  military  deputy 

^  the  honour  to  bTa  SerofTif  A  ^  have  ’’  he  said,  “  for  a  long  Lie 
IS  necesBary,  yet  as  an  offiS?  I  waB  ^  Beiehstag 

tence.  As  ’a  Beut^t  it  .e^Zd  l‘s  exie- 

gentlemen  should  feel  ttemsX?s  poUed  “arvejloua  that  four  hundred 
goveimnent  of  the  country  with  to  desire  to  oo-operate  in  the 

vuuniry  witu  my  old  King  and  his  great  ChanceUor.” 
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%]ien  present-day  constitutional  movements  in  Germany  are 
reviewed. 

Not  only  in  its  prevailing  political  spirit,  however,  hut  in  its 
entire  culture,  the  North  differs  greatly  from  the  South.  In  the 
far  North  and  East  especially  there  is  a  hardness  and  austerity 
of  character  which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  greater  urbanity  of 
the  South.  Any  one  who  knows  the  German  people  may  satisfy 
himself  of  this  contrast  by  the  application  of  a  very  simple  test. 
There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  in  German  character  which 
divides  the  whole  race  as  by  an  inviolable  line  :  Germans  are 
‘Vgemiitlich’'  or  they  are  not  ‘Vgemiitlich.’’  If  one  can  at  all 
define  the  word  Gemiitlichkeit/’  it  is  the  mood  or  disposition 
of  the  good-natured,  comfortable,  easy-going  soul  that  can  enter 
wholeheartedly  into  the  simpler  and  primary  joys  of  life.  When 
Faust  in  Goethe’s  poem  sat  down  contented  ”  as  he  watched 
the  village  festival,  it  was  the  Gemutlichkeit  ”  of  the  scene 
that  enchanted  him.  Now  no  one  would  ever  imagine  a  North 
German  to  be  gemiitlich,”  and  no  one  would  ever  imagine  a 
South  German  to  be  anything  else. 

Only  the  lower  Ehine  country  differs  from  the  stern  temper  of 
the  North.  There  easier  conditions  of  life — longer  summers, 
milder  winters,  more  sun,  less  working  against  Nature  and  more 
working  with  her— have  created  a  lighter,  more  gracious  spirit. 
Yet  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  culture 
off> the  West  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  Eoman  and  later 
by  Gallic  influences.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Western 
Germany,  from  North  to  South,  a  strong  spirit  of  liberalism 
both  in  politics  and  religion  prevails,  as  a  result  of  its  contact 
with  France  and  French  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  North  and  East  have  developed  to  a 
great  degree  on  independent  lines,  receiving  little  from  the 
outside.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  culture  of  the  far 
North  and  East  of  Prussia  is  a  local,  provincial  culture,  with 
which  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  little  in  common.  A  native  and  defender  of  the  Prussian 
East,  Herr  Evert, ^  recently  claimed  that  ''if  the  East  be  con¬ 
sidered  without  prejudice  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  not  only 
in  the  military  and  political  but  in  the  intellectual  sphere  it  has, 
considering  the  youth  of  its  civilisation,  done  notable  work  for  the 
“  Der  deutsche  Osten  und  seine  Landwirthschaft,”  p.  3. 
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good  of  the  commimity  at  large,”  and  he  advanced  in  proof  thg 
East  Prussian  origin  of  Lessing,  Eant,  Herder,  and  Copernicus. 
That  the  landed  families  of  the  East  have  furnished  the  army 
with  many  of  its  heat  officers,  and  still  form  a  choice  recruiting 
ground  for  the  mess-room,  must  he  cordially  conceded.  The 
rest  of  the  claim  is  more  disputable,  and  the  illustrations  are 
l^pecially  unfortunate,  for  Lessing  was  born  in  the  South  of 
Prussia,  Eant  was  of  Scottish  descent.  Herder  was  of  Slav 
ancestry,  and  phUosophised  and  passed  most  of  his  life  in  South 
Germany,  and  Copernicus  was  of  Hungarian  parentage. 

^  Altogether  social  life  is  benigner  in  the  South  than  the  North  • 
here  is  less  strenuousness,  and  as  a  consequence  more  humanity 
in  the  Southerner ;  he  may  value  time  less,  but  his  life  probably 
yie  ds  him  more  satisfaction;  social  conditions  do  not  offer  the 
strong  contrasts  which  are  seen  in  the  North,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  relationship  between  classes  and  between  individuals 
IS  a  lessformal  and  a  more  genial  one.  How  the  contrast  appears 
to  a  politician  maybe  judged  from  the  following  passage  which 

recently  appeared  in  a  North  German  newspaper : _ 

“  Class  antagonisms  were  never  so  extreme  and  bitter  in  the 
South  as  m  the  North.  In  the  South  people  were  aWs 
earer  m  social  condition  and  in  intercourse.  This  gave  to 
thu  entire  politics  of  the  South  a  more  amiable  anHore 
phffistme  tone.  ^The  laws  were  freer.  The  laws  of  association 
and  public  meetog  especially  were  informed  by  a  singularly 
attractive  hberahsm.  The  Southerner  felt  very  superior  to  fte 

to  workman  still  feels  superior 

be  Cfrr  1'  ‘  Socialism^  may 

have  ^J  ft  across  the  Channel,  but  we 

have  _  a  free  country,”  and  we  have  no  need  of  Socialism  ’ 
avana^s  a  better  franchise  law  than  Prussia  and  Saxony  and 
W^emberg  has  a  better  law  of  coalition.” 

f  *^at  of  the  Northern  Eingdom 
font;  Here  Z 

hes  the  ciadle  and  home  of  Gerlu  Zustr  Onto 
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^  workpeople  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  liable  to  in¬ 
spection,^  In  Saxony  14*3  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in 
1905  industrial  workpeople  as  thus  defined ;  in  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  Ehineland  and  Westphalia  the  proportion  was 
14*0  per  cent.  Diisseldorf,  Essen,  Dortmund,  Oberhausen, 
Gelsenkirchen :  either  of  these  towns  might  he  regarded  as  a 
microcosm  of  modern  industrial  Germany.  Within  the  two 
provinces  Ehineland  and  Westphalia  are  found  at  their  busiest 
most  of  the  industries  to  which  the  country  owes  its  modern 
wealth  and  material  advancement.  It  was  when  visiting  West¬ 
phalia  in  1907  that  the  German  Emperor  said,  with  pardonable 
enthusiasm:  ‘‘In  the  bosom  of  your  hills  are  hidden  the 
treasures  which,  brought  to  light  by  the  brave  miner's  busy 
hands,  promote  the  activity  of  industry,  an  industry — the  pride 
of  our  nation — wonderful  in  its  development,  the  envy  of  the 
whole  world."  t 

Dortmund  is  the  centre  of  coalfields  which  furnish  more  than 
half  the  country’s  entire  coal  production ;  nowhere  in  Germany 
are  the  iron,  steel,  and  engineering  trades  more  progressive  or 
more  highly  developed  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Ehine 
province ;  while  towns  like  Barmen,  Elbex'feld,  Miinchon-Glad- 
bach,  Bielefeld,  and  Crefeld  are  great  names  in  the  textile 
trades.  Glass  and  chemicals  belong  also  to  the  staple  products 
of  this  hustling  region,  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  workshop  of  Germany.  Typical  of  the  whole  is  the 
town  of  Essen.  It  is,  of  course,  dominated  by  one  powerful 
interest,  yet  its  all-round  industrial  character  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  district  served  by  the  Essen  Chamber  of 
Commerce  there  were  recently  1,217  separate  undertakings 
employing  87,200  workpeople  (of  which  1,193,  with  54,000 
workpeople,  were  situated  within  the  municipal  area),  including 
175  mineral,  iron,  steel  and  rolling  works,  85  metal  working 
undertakings,  107  machine,  tool,  instrument,  and  apparatus 
works,  22  chemical  works,  16  oil  and  colour  works,  20  textile 
factories,  6  paper  and  leather  works,  77  works  in  the  wood 
trade,  338  in  the  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  trades,  and  319  in 
the  clothing  trades. 

East  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  the  great  granary 

♦  Hence  the  handicrafts  and  the  building  trades  are  to  a  large  extent 
excluded. 

t  Speech  at  Munster,  September,  1907. 
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not  only  of  Prussia,  but  of  the  Empire.  To  the  South,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  which  Frederick  the  Great  added  to  his 
Brandenhui-g  Marches  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  coal  and  iron  trades,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  textile  trades' 
afford  a  large  population,  to  a  great  extent  Slav,  its  principal 
som-ce  of  employment,  and  there  are  industrial  outposts  like 
Berlin,  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  &c.,  but  in  the  main 
Prussia  east  of  the  Elbe  is  an  agricultural  region,  given  up  to 
the  growing  of  corn,  and  in  some  districts  of  the  sugar  beet, 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  its  pastoral  industry  increases  the 
nearer  one  comes  to  the  Russian  frontier. 


How  dependent  upon  agriculture  is  a  large  part  of  the  East 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  Government 
districts  firom.  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  found  in 
1895  to  be  dfrectly  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits— 66  per  cent, 
m  the  Bromberg  district,  69  per  cent,  in  that  of  Posen,  71  per 
cent,  m  that  of  Koslin,  72  per  cent,  in  that  of  Marienwerder, 
and  76  ^r  cent,  in  that  of  Gumbinnen  ;  while  the  proportion  for 
Prussia  M  est  of  the  Elbe  was  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  yet 
only  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  in  seven  Government  districts, 
and  as  little  as  28  per  cent,  in  the  district  of  Cologne  16  oer 

Smce  1895  the  gi-owth  of  population  has  fui-ther  accentuated  the 
difference,  foi^he  lion’s  share  of  the  increase  has  fallen  to  the 
toTOs  of  the  West  with  rapidly  expanding  industries. 

Ihe  national  occupation  census  of  1895  showed  that  the 
o  loTOng  percentages  of  the  entire  population  in  the  Eastern 

?n  indust^^?-^“*“'''  respectively  were  engaged 
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•  Tlie  following  enumeration  of  industrial  workpeople  under 
factory  inspection  as  above  defined  relates  to  1905,  and  brings 
out  the  contrast  between  the  East  and  West  of  Prussia  with 
equal  clearness : — 


Urovincos. 

Population  in 
1905. 

Number  of  Industrial 
Workpeople  in  Faetorios 
and  Workshops. 

Peroonta(?e  of 
the  Whole. 

Bast. 

East  Prussia . 

2,030,176 

46,623 

2*3 

West  Prussia . 

1,641,746 

61,772 

3*7 

Posen  ...  . 

1,986,637 

50,168 

2*5 

Pomerania  ... 

1,684,326 

71,412 

'  4*2 

West. 

Hanover  . 

2,759,544 

196,720 

'  7*1 

Westphalia  . 

3,618,090 

Mining 

J318,819| 
1269,711  j 

16 ‘3 

Hesse-Nassau 

2,070,052 

145,885 

7*0 

Bhineland  . 

6,436,337 

Mining 

(701,1941 

1 109,198  [ 

12*1 

From  this  comparison  Silesia  has  been  omitted,  inasmuch  as 
the  industrial  districts  of  the  south  of  that  province  counter¬ 
balance  the  agricultural  districts  elsewhere.  In  1895  18*9  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  this  province  were  engaged  in 
industry,  and  in  1905  its  factory  and  mining  population  formed 
10*1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  religion  there  is  not  the  same  cleavage  between  East  and 
West,  for  although  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  Koman 
Catholicism  embraces  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  in  the  extreme  West  and  the  extreme  East  it  is  the  faith  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  indigenous  population,  with  the  result 
that  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Prussia  form  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  population.  Taking  the  provinces  individually,  the 
principal  confessions  were  represented  as  follows  at  the  census 
of  December  1,  1905  : — 


JProvinces  with  a  Protestant  Majonty— Percentage  of  Population, 


Provinces!. 

Protestant. 

Boman  Catholic. 

Other  Christians. 

Jews. 

Brandenburg... 

91*68 

6*53 

0*61 

1'15 

Pomerania  . 

95*98 

2*98 

0*47 

0*57 

Schleswig-Holstein  ... 

96*69 

2-74 

0*32 

0'22 

Saxony  ... 

91*64 

7*75 

0*33 

0*27 

East  Prussia  . . 

84*75 

13*70 

0*88 

0*67 

Berlin  (Urban  Circle) 

83*09 

10*98 

0*94 

4*85 

Hanover 

85*59 

13*46 

0*37 

0*5  7 

Hesse-Nassau 

68*60 

28*30 

0*65 

2*42 
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Ffovince$  with  a  Bovian  Catholic  Majority — Percentage  of  Population, 


Provinces. 

Protestant. 

Eoman  Catholic. 

Other  Christians .  Jews. 

Posen . 

30-47 

67-85 

0*15 

1’5S 

Bhineland 

29*17 

69*48 

0*47 

0’86 

Westphalia  ... 

47*91 

51-0 

0*51 

0-57 

Silesia 

42*90 

55*95 

0*20 

0-95 

West  Prussia... 

46*58 

51*44 

0*99 

0-98 

Hohenzollern* 

4*45 

94*86 

0*00 

0-69 

THs  economic  differentiation  of  the  two  halves  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  is  strikingly  reflected  in  the  incidence  of  population 
and  the  distribution  of  the  larger  towns.  In  general  the  Eastern 
Provinces  are  regions  of  far  distances  and  few  inhabitants.  Of 
the  28  “large  towns”  of  Prussia— that  is,  towns  with  over 
100,000  inhabitants— nine  are  found  in  the  four  Western 
Provinces,  viz.,  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Bochum,  Dortmund,  Cologne, 
Diisseldorf,  Duisburg,  Elherfeld,  Essen,  and  Gelsenkirchen,  and 
only  three  in  the  five  Eastern  Provinces,  viz.,  Posen,  Danzig, 
and  Konigsherg,  of  which  two  are  seaports,  while  the  remaiii- 
ing  sixteen  are  scattered  and  isolated  in  the  North,  South,  and 
Centre,  like  Altona,  Breslau,  and  Berlin  respectively.  Even  of 
towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants  the  three  Eastern  Provinces 
of  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  East  Prussia,  with  a  combined 
area  of  23,204,272  acres,  have  only  81,  while  the  three  Western 
Provinces  of  Rhineland,  Westphalia,  and  Hesso-Nassau,  with 
two-thirds  that  area,  viz.,  15,727,545  acres,  have  101. 

Not  only  so,  hut  population  has  for  many  years  increased  far 
more  rapidly  in  the  West  than  the  East,  as  the  following  figures 
show 

Three  WeBtern  Provinces. 


East  Prussia..* 
West  Prussia 
Posen... 


Three  Eastern  Provinces. 

4-  2*45  -  0*50 

+  4*23  4-  4*64 

4  4*40  4-  3-21 


4-  1-68 
4  4*99 
4  5*27 


4-  12*28 
4  27*98 
4  29*23 


prmoipaUtiesHohenzoUern- 
19mS  68°282^  HohenzoUern-Siegmaringen,  with  an  aggregate  population  in 
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The  disparity  is  brought  out  still  more  clearly  when  Goyerii- 
ment  districts  are  compared.  Thus,  in  the  East  the  population 
of  the  GoYcrnment  district  of  Posen  is  equal  to  0'28  inhabitant 
per  acre;  that  of  the  Government  district  of  Bromberg  to 
0*24  person  per  acre ;  that  of  the  Government  district  of 
Gumbinnen  to  0*22  person  per  acre ;  that  of  the  Government 
district  of  Allenstein  to  0*18  person  per  acre ;  and  that  of  the 
Government  district  of  Marienwerder  to  0*21  person  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West  the  Government  district  of  Diissel- 
dorf  has  a  population  of  2*2  persons  per  acre,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  districts  of  Arnsberg  and  Cologne  have  1*1  person  per  acre. 

While  the  scantier  population  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  is  in 
the  main  due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  industries,  two 
secondary  causes  are  the  large  migration  of  labour  to  the  iron 
and  coal  districts  of  the  West  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  a  relatively  high  death-rate,  for  which 
a  high  rate  of  births  does  not  compensate. 

The  depletion  of  the  rural  districts  is  a  growing  evil,  for  it 
implies  the  gradual  starving  of  agriculture  for  want  of  labour. 
The  East  Prussian  Chamber  of  Agriculture  recently  investigated 
the  whereabouts  of  children  who  had  left  the  rural  schools  of 
that  province  in  the  years  1895  and  1900.  The  homes  of 
23,000  children  who  left  school  in  the  former  year  were  traced, 
and  it  was  found  that  three-fifths  of  them  had  left  their  native 
districts  and  agriculture  as  well.  More  than  one-quarter  had 
left  the  province  altogether  and  had  found  work  in  the  industrial 
districts  of  West  Germany,  while  others  had  gone  to  the  larger 
towns  of  the  province.  Even  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
smaller  places  a  considerable  proportion  had  entered  other 
occupations.  Of  the  children  who  left  school  in  1900  the 
whereabouts  and  occupations  of  32,000,  or  91*7  per  cent.,  were 
discovered.  Two-fifths  were  found  to  have  become  agricultural 
labourers,  one-fifth  had  migrated  to  West  Germany,  and  the  rest 
had  gone  to  the  towns  of  the  province.  The  loss  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Province  of  East  Prussia  alone  by  migration  in 
1900  was  estimated  at  2,450  families,  containing  10,270  young 
unmarried  workers. 

Compared  with  the  steady  migration  from  the  rural  districts, 
the  higher  mortality  of  the  East  is  a  minor  cause  of  the  growing 
disparity  in  population  of  the  two  parts  of  the  monarchy,  though 
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it  is  otherwise  significant.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Province 
of  East  Prussia  was  23’3  per  thousand  of  the  population  in  1905, 
against  22*2  per  thousand  in  1904,  and  24-7  per  thousand  in 
1903  ;  in  the  Province  of  West  Prussia  it  was  24*4,  2211,  and 
23*4  per  thousand  respectively  ;  and  in  the  Province  of  Posen  it 
was  23,  21*6,  and  23*4  per  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rate  in  the  Province  of  Ehineland  was  19*3  per  thousand  in 
1905,  19*5  in  1904,  and  20  in  1903 ;  that  in  Westphalia  18*6, 
20,  and  19*6  per  thousand  respectively;  and  that  in  Hesse- 
Nassan  17*8,  17*6,  and  18*6  per  thousand.  Further,  of  the 
twelve  Government  districts  of  Prussia  with  a  hirth-rate  in  1905 
exceeding  34*8  per  thousand  of  the  population,  which  was  the 
average  for  the  entire  State,  five  were  in  the  three  Eastern 
Provinces,  while  of  the  twenty-seven  Government  districts  with 
a  hirth-rate  below  34*8  per  thousand  of  the  population,  only  two 
were  in  those  provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  five  of  the  ten 
Government  districts  in  the  three  Western  industrial  provinces 
have  a  higher  birth-rate  and  five  a  lower  than  that  of  tlie  whole 
kingdom. 

A  further  fundamental  difference  between  East  and  West  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  Provinces  are  overwhelmingly  given 
up  to  large  estates,  while  the  Western  Provinces,  in  so  far  as  an 
agricultural  character  belongs  to  them,  are  the  special  homo  of 
the  small  owner  and  tenant.  In  1895  estates  exceeding  250 
acres  in  extent  accounted  for  about  24  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cultivable  area  of  Germany,  but  in  Prussia  for  31  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  Provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Posen  for  no  loss  than  55 
and  52  per  cent,  respectively,  while  in  the  Province  of  West 
Prussia  the  percentage  was  44,  and  in  that  of  East  Prussia  40. 
While  there  were  in  the  Western  Provinces  in  that  year  918 
“large’’  estates  (of  over  250  acres),  with  an  average  area  of 
845  acres,  there  were  8,365  such  estates  in  the  East,  with 
an  average  area  of  1,132  acres.  The  2,793  “large”  estates 
in  Pomerania  had  an  average  area  of  1,380  acres.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  three  Eastern  Provinces,  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  23,204,000  acres,  had  73,188  small ’’  peasant  holdings  of 
from  5  to  121  acres  in  extent,  and  106,524  “  medium”  holdings 
of  from  12J  to  50  acres,  the  three  Western  Provinces,  with  an 
area  a  third  less  in  extent,  viz.,  15,728,000  acres,  had  108,896 
“  small  ”  holdings  and  104,758  holdings  of  “  medium  ”  size. 
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%  Tlie  difference  lies  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  arable  farming 
being  predominant  in  the  East  and  grazing  in  the  West.  The 
official  enumeration  of  cattle  in  December,  1904,  showed  that 
there  were  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  East  Prussia,  West 
Prussia,  and  Posen  41*4,  38*1,  and  41 ’9  cattle  respectively  per 
square  kilometre  of  agricultural  surlace,  while  the  ratios  for  the 
three  Western  Provinces  of  Ehineland,  Westphalia,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau  were  71'2,  54*5,  and  67.  The  number  of  pigs  per 
square  kilometre  was  36*7  in  East  Prussia,  43*9  in  West  Prussia, 
and  43*6  in  Posen,  and  in  the  three  Western  Provinces  named 
37*6,  83*4,  and  69*9  respectively. 

But,  further,  the  East  is  the  home  of  the  great  independent 
manors,  which  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  local  government, 
and  have  checked  to  a  serious  degree  the  civic  and  political 
development  of  that  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  In  the 
Province  of  East  Prussia  there  are  2,299  manorial  districts,  in 
the  Province  of  West  Prussia  1,256,  in  the  Province  of  Posen 
1,881,  in  the  Province  of  Silesia  3,731,  and  in  the  Province  of 
Pomerania  2,419;  while  in  the  West  there  are  only  329  in  the 
Province  of  Hanover,  279  in  that  of  Hesse-lSrassau,  24  in  that 
of  Westphalia,  and  none  in  the  Ehine  Province. 

The  effect  of  the  manorial  system  has  been  to  encourage 
an  almost  feudal  relationship  even  down  to  the  present  day, 
in  spite  of  the  reforming  influence  of  the  Stein-Hardenberg 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Stein 
himself  placed  on  record  his  sense  of  the  almost  hopeless 
backwardness  and  stagnation  which  had  come  over  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  of  North-east  Geianany  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  autocratic  landowners.  Writing  on  April  22, 
1802,  of  a  visit  to  Mecklenburg,  he  says :  ''  The  appearance  of 
the  country  displeased  me  as  much  as  the  cloudy  northern 
climate ;  great  fields,  of  which  a  considerable  part  lies  in 
pasture  and  fallow,  extremely  few  people,  the  whole  labouring 
class  under  the  pressure  of  serfdom,  the  fields  attached  to  single 
farms,  seldom  well  built;  in  one  word,  a  imiformity,  a  deadly 
stillness,  a  want  of  life  and  activity  diflused  over  the  whole, 
which  oppressed  and  soured  me  greatly.  The  abode  of  the 
Mecklenburg  nobleman,  who  keeps  down  his  peasants  instead 
of  improving  their  condition,  strikes  me  as  the  lair  of  a  wild 
beast,  who  desolates  everything  around  him  and  surrounds  him- 
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self  with  the  silence  of  the  grave.”  When  Stein’s  emancipatory 
edict  of  October  9,  1807,  was  promulgated,  securing  to  the 
peasants  personal  liberty  and  freedom  from  serfage  and  servi¬ 
tudes,  many  of  the  landowners,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
official  positions,  tacitly  declined  to  make  it  known,  and  it  was 
offiy  slowly  that  its  provisions  leaked  out.  In  Silesia  there  were 
disturbances,  and  the  landowners  went  so  far  as  to  call  to  their 
aid  the  French  troops  still  in  the  province.  The  Stein-Harden- 
berg  laws  did,  nevertheless,  lift  the  weight  of  legal  serfage  from 
the  peasantry,  though  the  spirit  of  feudalism  has  never  entirely 
disappeared,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  retarded  the  great 
landowners  themselves  quite  as  much  as  the  dependent  peasantry 
and  labourers  under  their  influence. 


El.  1.  Mensel,  speaking  of  Friedrich  August  Ludwig  von 
Marwftz,  one  of  Stein’s  most  resolute  opponents,  lauded  liy  the 
historian  Treitschke  as  a  “  rough  rider  ”  of  his  time,  says :  “  It  is 
unfair  to  call  him  and  the  majority  of  his  class  contemporaries 
‘  Krautjunker  ’  (cabbage  squires).  The  nobility  of  the  Mark 
stood  between  the  years  1770  and  1820  upon  a  higher  intellectual 
level  than  ^during  the  succeeding  half  century.”  Certainly  the 
Junkers  have  done  little  to  develop  the  civic  and  political  spirit 
of  the  East.  It  is  solely  owing  to  them  and  to  the  system  of 
gieat  estates  that  down  to  the  year  1892  no  part  of  Germany 
was  more  backward  in  local  government  than  the  East  of 
Prussia,  whose  provinces  were  then  stiU  organised  on  the 
prmciples  of  a  law  dating  from  1856.  By  the  amendment  of 
1892,  which  the  large  landowners  in  the  Prussian  Diet  strove 
at  e^ry  turn  to  nullify,  and  voted  against  as  a  body  on  the  final 
readmg,  important  reforms  were  introduced  into  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  property  franchise  was  retained  in  local  elections, 
but  Its  exclusive  character  was  taken  away.  Yet  while  tlio  right 
to  vote  for  and  be  members  of  local  government  bodies  was  given 
to  male  residents  with  an  income  of  =£33  per  annum,  the  opponents 
ot  the  law  secured  to  the  communes  the  right  of  withholding  the 
franchise  from  any  person  not  possessed  of  real  estate  by  the 
simple  device  of  declimng  to  assess  him  to  taxation.  The  throe- 

tT'Zlrf  of  Prussia, 

jt  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  elected  by  each  group 

^  vot  rs  must  he  residents,  and  the  president  Ld  the^  two 

giand-]ui-ymen  {Schoffen)  must  have  been  born  in  the  parish. 
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The  plan  of  open  voting  was  retained.  Throughout  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill  the  great  proprietors  strove  to  preserve 
their  old  privileged  position  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  a 
second  line  of  defence  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  large 
peasantry  as  against  the  small  proprietors. 

The  most  obsolete  feature  of  East  Prussian  local  administra¬ 
tion  is  the  system  of  independent  manorial  jurisdiction,  which 
still  continues  on  a  large  scale.  As  early  as  1850  an  attempt 
was  made  to  abolish  manorial  autonomy  throughout  the  whole  of 
Prussia,  but  the  opposition  of  the  great  proprietors  compelled  the 
withdi’awal  of  the  Government’s  proposals  so  far  as  the  Eastern 
Provinces  were  concerned.  Owing  to  the  same  hostility  the  law 
of  1892  left  most  of  the  manors  independent  administrative  units, 
so  that  even  now  self-government  in  the  modern  sense  does  not 
exist  in  these  districts.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
East  that  until  recently  a  relic  of  the  old  custom  of  servitudes 
remained  in  its  local  government  law,  which  empowered  the 
council  of  a  rural  commune  to  require  its  citizens  to  perform 

hand  and  span  ”  services  in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
communal  works.  The  aggregate  services  were  estimated  in 
money  value,  and  they  were  allotted  according  to  the  local  taxes 
paid,  though,  in  practice,  performance  by  deputy  was  usually 
allowed,  or  money  payment  to  the  communal  funds  might  be 
made  instead. 

Many  reasons  are  responsible  for  the  economic  and  social 
backwardness  of  the  East  of  the  monarchy.  One  great  dis¬ 
advantage  is  the  condition  of  isolation  created  by  the  great 
size  of  the  estates.  The  owners  and  cultivators  of  these  estates 
have  for  generations  been  cut  off  from  the  thought,  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  manifold  stimulating  influences  of  the  towns. 
Each  has  been  a  little  sovereign  within  his  own  sphere  of 
influence,  accustomed  to  give  orders  and  not  to  receive  them, 
with  no  one  to  oppose,  contradict,  or  challenge  him,  and  this  un¬ 
healthy  position  of  social  superiority  and  ascendancy  has  checked 
intellectual  progress  and  induced  a  spirit  of  stagnation  in  every 
department  of  life.  Moreover,  Germanism  appropriated  the  old 
seat  of  Slav  influence  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe  within  a 
period  comparatively  modern  as  counted  in  the  history  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  terrible  devastations  wrought  in  the  country,  first 
in  the  Thirty  Years’  "War,  then  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  of 
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Frederick  tke  Great,  and  finally  by  tlio  EusBiaua  and  Froncb  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  suecoKaively  checked  or 
destroyed  the  progress  that  had  been  slowly  and  laboriously  made. 

The  defenders  of  the  East  also  justifiably  plead  that  their 
chmate  is  inhospitable  and  their  land  fiir  loss ‘fertile  than  that  of 
the  West.  The  West  has  on  the  whole  a  comparatively  mild 
winter— the  mean  temperature  in  January  being  from  one  to  two 
degrees  (Celsius)  above  zero— and  a  toinpcrato  sumrnor ;  while 
the  East  has  a  severe  winter,  with  a  mean  temperature  in 
January  of  finm  one  to  five  degrees  (Celsius)  under  zero,  and 
a  warmer  summer.  “  While  in  the  West,”  writes  Herr  Evert, 
the  average  temperature  keeps  for  a  long  time  together  below 
fi-eezing-point  o%  in  the  hilly  regions,  even  in  the  coldest 
months,  in  the  East  fi-ost  prevails  as  a  rule  from  the  beginning 
end  of  December  into  March ;  often,  indeed,  it  begins  in 
November.  While  thus  in  the  Ehonish  lowlands  field  work  can 
often  be  continued  into  December  and  in  part  can  be  resumed  in 

fiom  November  until  April  or  May  by  frost,  snow,  and  rain.  In 

fnnvT  North-east  the  period  of  vegetation  lasts  only  from 
lour  to  nve  months.  ^ 

f  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  is 

en  in  the  less  productivity  of  the  country.  The  average 

years  ^  ™  Prussia  for  the 

P  ounces  ranged  fi-om  32  to  36  cwts.,  but  none  of  the  Eastern 

wirWesr?  '  n 

Prassia  one  “-i  East 

on  the  averao^nffh*''^®'  comparative  yield  of  other  crops 
on  the  average  of  the  same  years  was  as  follows 

^  Gtvts,  per  Hectare. 


Prussia  as  a  wiiole ... 
Grermauy  as  a  whole* 

East  Prussia . 

West  Prussia 

Posen . 

Silesia 


Wheat. 

Summer 

Barley. 

Oats. 

40 

38 

34 

38 

34i 

34 

32 

31 

30 

40 

37J 

31 

35 

35 

33i 

37 

29J 

334 

“  Der  Deutsche  Osten,”  p  7 


Potatoes. 
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^  The  yield  in  the  Western  Provinces  ranged  from  37  to  44J 
cwts,  of  wheat,  29  to  37|  cwts.  of  summer  barley,  32|-  to  39 
cwts.  of  oats,  and  250  to  284|  cwts.  of  potatoes. 

The  comparative  poverty  of  the  East  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  yield  of  the  land  tax  per  hectare  of  land  is  on  the  whole 
hardly  a  third  that  in  the  West.  In  the  Eastern  Provinces  there 
are  hundreds  of  parishes  and  manors  whose  corn  land  does  not  give 
a  larger  net  yield  of  land  tax  than  one  shilling  per  hectare,  or  one- 
twentieth  the  average  of  the  entire  State  and  one-fiftieth  that  of 
the  more  favoured  districts  of  the  West.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  large  estates  is  also  great.  In  1902  it  was  estimated  that 
the  debt  of  proprietors  liable  to  more  than  J3  of  land  tax 
was  on  the  average  of  the  whole  State  26*4  per  cent,  of  their 
capital,  but  in  six  Eastern  Provinces  it  was  37*9  per  cent.,  while 
in  six  Western  Provinces  it  was  only  17‘3  per  cent. 

‘‘For  a  long  time  the  East  has  in  economic  matters  been  the 
community's  ‘  child  of  care/  "  writes  Herr  Evert.  The  rest  of 
Prussia  knows  that  to  its  cost.  The  East  seeks  for  and  obtains 
a  protection  which  falls  to  the  agriculture  of  hardly  any  other 
European  country,  yet  it  does  not  thrive  :  the  customs  duties 
have  to  be  increased  every  few  years  for  its  benefit,  special 
legislation  is  passed  in  its  interest  which  applies  to  no  other 
German  State,  yet  it  suffers  from  perpetual  need. 

As  between  North  and  South  Germany  generally,  so  between 
West  and  East  Prussia  in  particular,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed 
in  political  thought.  The  agricultural  districts  East  of  the  Elbe 
form  the  stronghold  of  Prussian  Conservatism,  the  political 
strength  of  which  is  enormously  increased  by  the  narrow  franchise 
and  the  indirect  method  upon  which  the  national  Parliament  is 
elected. 

“  The  Prussian  Junker  represents  the  most  reactionary  class  in 
the  world,"  said  a  German  political  leader  recently;  “so  long 
as  a  Junkerdom  exists  in  Germany,  and  is  a  leading  factor  in 
politics,  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  progress."  The  sentiment 
is  not  free  from  party  animus,  yet  there  can  be  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  Prussian  constitutional  life 
the  Junker  party  has,  as  a  whole,  acted  as  a  brake  upon  every 
forward  movement.  The  Conservatism,  like  the  Liberalism,  of 
a  country  like  Prussia  must  inevitably  diflfer  both  in  kind  and 
degree  from  that  of  countries  of  free  political  institutions,  in 
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wMch  Conserratism  and  Liberalism  are  loss  the  negation  than ' 
the  correctives  one  of  the  other.  But  the  Conservatism  of  the 
provinces  East  of  the  Elbe  has  a  counterpart  nowhere  else  in 
Western  Europe,  certainly  not  in  Germany. 

The  antagonism  between  the  agi-arians  of  the  Prussian 
country  districts  and  the  Liberal  parties,  whose  chief  strength 
is  in  the  towns,  finds  most  pointed  expression  in  the  perpetual 
conflict  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  representation.  There 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  old  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  since  1858,  or  of  the  new  since  1867,  though 
since  the  latter  year  the  population  of  Prussia  has  increased  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-eight  milMons.  The  original  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  was  one  member 
to  every  50,000  inhabitants,  which  gave  an  assembly  of  433 
members.  To-day  over  86,000  inhabitants  fall  on  an  average 
to  one  seat,  and  if  that  ratio  of  representation  were  applied 
there  would  be  a  great  transference  of  seats  from  the  rural  to 
the  urban  electoral  districts.  The  metropolis  alone  would  have 
24  seats  instead  of  nine,  and  many  other  large  towns  would 
double  and  treble  their  representation,  while  the  agricultural 
districts  would  lose  proportionately.  As  it  is,  there  is  to-day 
one  electoral  district  with  84,000  inhabitants  (Hohenzollern) 
and  another  with  323,000  (Kattowitz).  Eight  and  a  quarter 
million  inhabitants  of  the  sparsely  populated  districts  elect 
161  deputies,  and  another  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  in  the 
densely  populated  districts  elect  only  41.  The  result  of  the 
present  unequal  representation  is  that  an  East  Prussian  or 
Pomeraman  peasant,  who  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  form  a 
rade  union  or  hold  a  public  meeting,  has  many  times  the 

The  unchanging  preponderance  of  the  East  Prussian 
country  party  in  the  Diet  has  been  detrimental  to  progress  in 

and  ?  P-U  P®®®/  proposed  both  in  that  assembly 

ture  flf  ^orchstag  for  the  preferential  treatment  of  agricuD 

srem  for  ZTr  “PPo^^d  scheme  after 

the  monarchy 

the  system  of  waterways  so  essential  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  with’  a  smaU  seaboard  and  a  large  Einterland,  and 
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in  doing  this  it  has  candidly  admitted  that  its  purpose  has 
been  to  prevent  the  cheapening  of  inland  transport  costs, 
to  exclude  foreign  corn,  and  to  check  the  advance  of  in¬ 
dustry.  When  at  last  its  opposition  has  been  withdrawn,  as 
in  1905,  it  has  been  because  concessions  have  been  given  in 
another  direction,  and  these  have  generally  included  the 
dismissal  of  an  obnoxious  Minister, 

The  same  party  is  antagonistic  to  progress  in  education,  and 
fights  as  vehemently  to-day  as  a  generation  ago  against  the 
urgent  need  for  substituting  professional  school  inspectors  for  the 
clerical  inspectors  who  unselfishly,  yet  in  many  cases  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  devote  their  time  to  this  difficult  work.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  Junker’s  view  of  primary  education  to  say  that  if 
he  had  his  way  the  instruction  of  the  rural  classes  of  North 
and  East  Prussia  would  not  merely  be  confined  to  the  most 
rudimentary  subjects,  but  would  be  mainly  directed  towards 
checking  ambition,  whether  intellectual  or  material,  and  to¬ 
wards  positively  unfitting  the  agricultural  labourers’  children 
for  a  wider  life  than  that  in  which  their  fathers  have  been 
brought  up.  The  schools  and  educational  arrangements  of  Prussia 
are  often  held  up  to  the  world’s  admiration  as  denoting  the 
highest  level  of  excellence  hitherto  achieved  in  this  sphere. 
In  general  the  praise  is  fully  deserved,  and  it  may  be  conceded 
that  Prussia’s  best  educational  work  has  not  been  excelled 
elsewhere.  Yet  much  of  this  work  is  neither  excellent  nor 
good.  Many  of  the  schools  of  rural  Prussia,  as  of  Mecklenburg, 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  dame  schools  which  were  swept 
away  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  or,  better  still,  with  the 
Irish  schools  upon  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  'wrote  one  of 
his  delightfully  informal  reports.  For  all  the  features  which 
Arnold  noted  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  rural  Ireland 
forty  years  ago  are  present  in  many  of  the  villages  and  manors  of 
North  G-ermany  to-day— under-staffed  classes,  inferior,  tumble- 
down  huildings,  deserving  yet  ill-paid  teachers,  penurious 
managers  who  grudge  the  cost  of  the  scholars’  most  meagre 
intellectual  equipment  and  administer  enlightenment  on 
homeopathic  principles.  For  this  the  Government  cannot  be 
blamed  ;  it  does  its  best  for  such  schools,  and  would  do  better  if 
there  were  any  effective  force  behind  it,  hut  such  a  force  is  lack¬ 
ing  :  for  the  deputies  who  represent  Prussia  east  of  the  Elbe  in 
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the  Diet  are  contented  that  things  should  remain  as  they  are.  It ' 
was  his  eon-riction  that  the  Conservatism  of  rural  Prussia  is  fair 
neither  to  the  country  nor  to  itself  that  led  Prince  Bulow  recently 
to  urge  the  country  deputies  to  “put  their  blinkers  off”  and  look 
fairly  at  the  course  of  national  events  and  the  hard  facts  of  life. 

If,  however,  the  large  proprietors  of  the  East  are  in  general 
characterised  by  a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  modern  ways  and 
a^  marked  imperviousness  to  the  political  movements  of  the 
times,  many  of  them  play  an  invaluable  part  in  the  life  of  the 
country,  as  administrators,  as  pioneers  in  progressive  agriculture 
and  witHn  a  narrow  sphere  as  disseminators  of  the  newer  thoughts 
and  impulses  current  in  the  West.  Their  influence  is  a  leaven 
slow,  indeed,  of  action,  yet  it  will  achieve  its  work  in  the  end. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  nothing  would  contribute  more 
effectually  towards  the  healthy  development  of  the  rural  East 
than  the  shattering  of  that  bulwark  of  political  privilege  upon 
which  It  most  relies  for  security.  For  half  the  deficiencies  of 
the  landed  mterest  are  due  to  its  isolation,  and  one  of  the 

causes  of  this  isolation  is  its  privileged  political  position.  De- 

pnved  of  that  enervating  advantage,  and  compelled  to  fight  in 
fair  and  equal  contest  for  whatever  influence  it  could  lawfully 
assert,  its  moral  power  would  be  increased  and  its  economic  life 
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Economic  influence  of  the  Erench  War  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire — 
Increase  of  the  “  large  ”  towns — The  ratio  of  urban  to  rural  population 
at  various  dates — Geographical  incidence  of  the  growth  of  population  in 
recent  years — The  migration  to  the  industrial  districts — Comparison  of 
occupation  censuses — Classification  of  industrial  workpeople  in  1905 — 
Development  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  engineering  industries  since  1871 — 
The  shipbuilding  industry — The  electrical  industry — The  textile  trades — 
The  tendency  towards  industrial  concentration — The  position  of  the 
handicrafts  and  the  home  industries — State  eflorts  to  encourage  the 
rural  industries. 

GEEMANY’S  rush  forward  as  an  indnstrial  and  mercantile 
country  may,  for  practical  purposes,  he  dated  from  the 
successful  issue  of  the  war  with  France  in  1871.  That  event, 
concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  gave  to  the 
nation  new  life,  both  politically  and  commercially.  For  the 
first  time  the  Grermans,  as  a  nation,  became  conscious  of 
collective  power  and  of  the  great  possibilities  which  this  power 
placed  within  their  reach.  A  new  youth — that  unspeakable 
gift  which  the  gods  so  rarely  bestow  upon  mortals — was  given 
to  them,  and  with  aU  youth's  energy  and  ardour  and  audacity 
they  plunged  at  once  into  a  bold  competition  with  neighbours 
of  whom  they  had  hitherto  stood  in  a  certain  awe,  and  who, 
in  truth,  for  their  part,  had  harely  taken  their  young  rival 
seriously.  The  losses  in  the  war,  by  wounds  and  disease,  had 
severely  drained  the  manhood  of  the  country ;  but  nature 
speedily  made  good  the  hurt,  and  history  repeated  the  teaching 
which  Malthas  put  into  the  formula ;  “  Wars  do  not  depopulate 
much  while  industry  remains  in  vigour.'’ 
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Before  tlie  life-and-death  contest  with  Prance,  for  which  the 
Austrian  campaign  had  been  a  well-considered  preparation, 
Germany  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an  economic  career ;  and 
that  contest  fought  to  its  victorious  close,  the  nation  at  once 
applied  itself  assiduously  to  the  realisation  of  its  ambition  to 
win  new  laurels  on  the  battlefields  of  industry. 

Material  enterprise  of  every  kind  was  fertilised  by  the  capital 
which  now  became  loosened,  and  sought  new  and  larger  channels 
of  employment.  Everywhere  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure 
asserted  itself.  Old  cities  and  towns,  which  had  rusticated 
for  half  a  century,  sprang  forward,  as  though  a  vast  accumu¬ 
lated  momentum  had  suddenly  been  released,  and  increased 
enormously  in  population  and  wealth. 

In  1871  Germany  had  eight  large  ”  towns  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants ;  in  1880  the  number  was  14 ;  in  1890  there  were 
26  such  towns,  yet  only  seven  whose  population  exceeded  a  quarter 
of  a  million;  in  1895  the  number  of  ''large”  towns  increased 
to  30,  in  1900  it  was  33,  and  in  1905  there  were  41  towns  with 
over  100,000  inhabitants,  of  which  11  had  over  250,000  in¬ 
habitants  and  five  had  over  half  a  million.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were,  in  1901,  39  towns  with  a  population  ex¬ 
ceeding  100,000,  of  which  ten  had  over  250,000  inhabitants 
and  two  had  over  half  a  million. 

Of  Germany’s  "large”  towns  the  metropolis  has  most  in¬ 
creased  since  expansion  became  the  universal  rule.  A  hundred 
years  ago  Berlin  was  an  insignificant  town  of  some  160,000 
inhabitants.  Half  a  century  later  its  population  had  not  reached 
300,000,  and  when  the  Empire  was  established  in  1871  it  had 
only  just  turned  800,000.  From  that  time  its  growth  was 
rapid.  In  1875  the  population  was  968,600,  and  two  years 
later  the  heart  of  the  Berliner  swelled  with  pride  when  liis 
town  became  a  "  million  town.”  By  1880  the  population  had 
reached  1,150,000,  in  1885  it  had  grown  to  1,316,000,  in 
1890  to  1,578,000,  in  1895  to  1,773,000,  and  in  1905  it  was 
2,040,000,  the  increase  in  ten  years  having  been  21-6  per  cent. 

The  effect  upon  the  value  of  land  has  been  magical,  but 
also,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  deplorable. 
Eents  both  in  and  around  the  city  have  become  higher  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Germany,  and  they  have  created  a  bousing 
problem  'which  becomes  more  acute  every  year. 
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This  growth  of  the  large  towns  merely  symptomises  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  has  entirely  changed  the  ratio 
population.  Heinrich  Sohnrey  has  estimated 
of  the  Empire  has  fallen  at  various  periods  from  1871  forward 
to  towns  and  rural  districts  in  the  following  percentages 


Distribution  of  the  Population, 


Besidents  in  “Large” 
Towns  (of  over  100,000 
inhabitants) 

“Medium”  Towns  (20,000 
to  100,000  inhabitants) 

“  Small  ”  Towns  (5,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants) 


Town  Population 


Eural  Towns  (2,000  to  5 ,000 1 
inhabitants)  f 

Bural  Communes  (under) 
2,000  inhabitants)  I 


Bural  Population 


1871. 

1880. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

4-8 

7-2 

11-4 

13*5 

16*18 

7'7 

8-9 

9*3 

10*5 

12-62 

11-2 

12-6 

11*5 

13-6 

13-46 

23-7 

28*7 

32*2 

37-6 

42*26 

12-4 

12-7 

10-3 

12-2 

12-09 

63-9 

58*6 

57*5 

60-2 

45-66 

76-3 

71-3 

67*8 

62-4 

67-74 

Tims,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  population  of  the 
‘Vlarge”  towns  increased  to  the  extent  of  11*38  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  that  of  the  “medium”  towns  to  the  extent  of  4-92 
per  cent ,  that  of  the  “  small  ”  towns  to  the  extent  of  2-26  per 
cent.,  making  the  entire  “town”  population  18-56  per  cent, 
larger  than  before  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  “  rural 
towns,”  which  constitute  a  sort  of  neutral  borderland 
between  town  and  country,  remaiaed  nearly  stationary,  and  the 
purely  rural  population  decreased  to  the  extent  of  18-25  per 
cent  The  total  population  of  the  3,360  urban  communes  in 
1900  was  30,633,075,  and  that  of  the  73,599  rural  communes 
was  25,734,103.  The  present  increase  of  population,  which 
amounts  to  over  800,000  per  annum,  in  the  main  swells  the 
towns,  while  the  rural  districts  are  declining  relatively  and  in 
part  absolutely. 
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The  great  growth  of  population  which  has  fallen  to  the  past 
half  century  has  naturally  taken  place  in  the  States  and  pro- 
Tinces  which  have,  during  that  period,  developed  the  greatest 
industry.  In  1855  the  States  which  now  form  the  German 
Empire  had  a  population  of  36,114,000,  in  1905  their  popula¬ 
tion  was  60,641,000,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of 
1*04  per  cent,,  against  0*96  per  cent,  during  the  years  1816  to 
1855.  When  the  States  are  taken  separately,  however,  great 
disparity  will  he  seen.  Thus  the  population  of  States  with 
large  industries  has  grown  as  follows : — 


States. 

Population  in 

Increase. 

Annual 

Increase 

Prussia  ... 

1855. 

...  21,320,000 

1905. 

37,293,000 

15,973,000 

Per  Cent. 

1-12 

Saxony  ... 

...  2,039,000 

4,509,000 

2,470,000 

1-60 

Anhalt 

168,000 

328,000 

160,000 

1-34 

Brunswick 

270,000 

486,000 

216,000 

1*19 

Bremen . . 

89,000 

263,000 

174,000 

2*20 

Hamburg  ... 

244,000 

875,000 

631,000 

2-58 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  the  States  of  a  decidedly 
agricultural  stamp  has  grown  far  less  rapidly : — 


Bavaria  ... 
Wurtemberg 
Mecklenburg-Sehwerm 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 


Population  in 

Annual 

Increase. 

Increase 

1855. 

1905. 

Per  Cent. 

4,508,000 

6,524,000 

2,016,000 

0*74 

1,670,000 

2,302,000 

632,000 

0-64 

541,000 

625,000 

74^00 

0*29 

99,000 

103,000 

4,000 

0-08 

The  difference  is  seen  still  more  plainly  if  the  provinces  of 
Prussia  be  divided  into  those  of  a  predominantly  industrial  and 
those  of  a  predominantly  agricultural  character  : — 
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proviiices. 


Brandenburg 

Westphalia 

Bhineland... 

Berlin 


Population  in 

lEcrease. 

Annual 

Increase 

1855. 

1905. 

Per  Cent. 

1,793,000 

1,527,000 

3,007,000 

461,000 

3,532,000 

3,618,000 

6,436,000 

2,040,000 

1,739,000 

2,091,000 

3,429,000 

1,579,000 

1-36 

1-74 

1-53 

302 

Agricultural  {^predominantly). 


East  and  West  Prussia  ... 
Pomerania  •- 

Posen  . 


2,637,000 

1,289,000 

1,393,000 


3,672,000  I  1,039,000 
1,684,000  395,000 

1,987,000  594,000 


066 

0-63 

0'71 


Silesia  »d  ScBes»g-Hoto  tliougli  on  the 
fcural  provinces,  are  here  disregarded,  since  the  one  has  m  the 
sonth  a  large  mining  and  industrial  district  and 
of  the  other  is  largely  increased  hy  the  ^ 

Kiel,  which  alone  had  in  1905  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  popnla 

tioB  of  tte  province.  „  . 

Prussia  has  also  had  for  many  years  a  large  excess  of  unm  - 
grants  over  emigrants,  and  here,  too,  the  towns  and  i^^toal 
Sstricts  have  alone  gained.  Until  1865  Prussia  was  not  able  to 
retain  its  natural  yearly  increment  of  population,  for  every  year 
a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  left  the  COTntry  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  who  came  from  other  States.  • 
years  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Between  1896  and  1900 
43,222  persons  more  entered  Prussia  from  ^tter  German  S  ates 
and  from  abroad  than  left  it,  and  between  1900  and  1905 

A  gain  of  population  by  immigration  has  not,  however^  fallen 
to  aU  the  provinces.  Between  the  years  1840  and  1905  the  pro- 
vmce  of  East  Prussia  lost  no  fewer  than  633,500  inhabit^ts  by 
excess  of  emigration  over  immigration,  the  province  of  W^t  Prussia 
lost  513  800,  that  of  Pomerania  lost  668,900,  that  of  Posen  lost 
790,300’,  and  that  of  Silesia  lost  599,100.  Even  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria  lost  699,200  ovring  to  the  same  cause,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Wurtemberg  lost  585,800.  On  the  other  hand  the  city 
of  Berlin  gained  during  this  period  over  a  million  inhabitants 
by  migration,  Hamburg  gained  402,000,  the  province  of  West- 
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phalia  gained  246,100,  the  proTOice  of  Khineland  343,000,  and  " 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  326,200. 

The  following  was  the  effect  of  this  interchange  of  population 
during  the  past  six  quinquennial  periods  in  four  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  four  of  the  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia  : — 

Average  Yearly  Increase  (-f)  or  Decrease  (-)  per  1,000  of  Mean 
Population  owing  to  Migration. 


Agricultural  Provinces. 


I 

1875-1880. 

1880-1885. 

1885-1890. 

1890-1895. 

1895-1900. 

1900-1905. 

East  Prussia  ... 

-3‘31 

-  8*10 

-13-45 

-  8-84 

-14-65 

-8*81 

West  Prussia  ... 

-6*71 

-14-13 

-13-86 

-  9*24 

-  9-15 

-8-40 

Pomerania 

-5-25 

-17-28 

-12-07 

-  7-04 

-  6-85 

-7-51 

Posen  . 

-6-09 

-13-31 

-13-76 

-10-08 

-13-77 

-9-55 

Industrial  Provinces. 


Westphalia 

-2*16 

-  0-01 

+  3*22  I 

+  2*79  1 

+  12-09 

+3-07 

Rhineland 

-1*32 

-  0-71 

■f  2*07 

-f-  0-73 

+  6*69 

+3*99 

Hesse-Nassau  ... 

-1*16 

-  4-82 

-  0*95 

-  0*85  1 

+  1-25 

+3*26 

During  the  five  years  1895  to  1900  nine  Prussian  provinces 
lost  by  migration  more  than  they  gained  by  immigration.  The 
province  of  Brandenburg  and  the  metropolis  gained  by  immigra¬ 
tion  during  this  period  233,980  inhabitants,  and  the  provinces 
of  Westphalia,  Hesse-Nassau,  and  Rhineland  gained  together 
371,150,  while  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  Posen,  and  Silesia  lost  together  472,649.  Almost 
the  whole  of  this  migration  from  the  East  of  the  monarchy  was 
directed  to  the  industrial  and  mining  distriks  of  the  West  and 
to  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  including  Berlin. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  within  Prussia  the  towns  are 
now  no  longer  increasing  to  the  former  extent  owing  to  immigra- 
tion._  While  during  the  period  1895  to  1900  the  excess  of 
immigration  over  migration  in  the  “  large  ”  towns  was  426,747, 
equal  to  S'S  per  cent.,  these  same  towns  only  had  an  increase 
firom  this  cause  of  282,230,  or  4‘8  per  cent.,  during  the  following 
five  years,  though  their  number  grew  in  the  interval  from  22  to 
28.  ^  The  miration  during  1895-1900  actually  exceeded  the 
immigration  in  one  “large”  town,  Crefeld,  and  also  in  ten  of 
the  76  urban  circles,  though  some  of  these  districts  had  im- 
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„al.  I'»''V‘?’”;j?‘^  tote  m  tie  ^igUDotod  have 
received  a  cheek,  the  xural  ci  ^  facilities  and 

rapiay  increased,  owing  to  the  21  3  into  the  open 

the  tendency  to  remove  nLs  are  indepen- 

country.  Eor  the  presen  incorporated 

dent,  hut  eventually  “^ny  °f  character.  At  the 

f  “n  to  S  489  vaial  cto.  and  73  of  them 
census  of  1900  /  ^tion  over  migration,  the  aggi-egate 

reported  an  excess  of  ^  following  five  years  the 

increase  being  485,509,  wliiie  auiu  ^ 

number  of  circles  which  grew  r  55,454  less  than 

total  excess  of  immigration  ^a  these  rural 

during  the  preceding  ^  (n  the  main  their 

circles  had  old  /^e  overflowing  of  the  large  adjacent 

expansion  was  a  rcsuiu  u 

towns.  took  nlace  it  was  in  tke  main 

Where  an  excess  ^  ^  kingdom,  a  central  district  in  the 
conned  to  the  “  portions  of  North-west  Silesia,  and 
march  tke  West  and  North-west. 

‘"stTteorsi^-t  eto.  "IVto  "f 
®  PPTiqnses  of  1882  and  1895.*  . 

occupation  censuses  or  2  popnlation  engaged  in 

proportion  had  Mle  *  ^  ^  fonnd  to  have  taken 

tion  percentage  of  the  entire  popu- 

place  to  37  5  Ter  c  ^  on  agriculture,  &c.  (dependents 

lation  declined  between  1882  and  1895  from 

S^toTs-T  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  occupation 

.  Ataratime  of  writog.  the  resulte  o£  the  Oooupation  Censue  of  July.  1907, 
are  not  availaWe. 
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census  of  1882  showed  that  SSY  per  cent,  of  all  persons  earning 
a  livelihood  were  engaged  in  industry  and  mining,  and  that  of 
1895  showed  a  percentage  of  37-4, -  while  during  the  same  period 
the  percentage  engaged^  in  trade  and  transport  increased  from 
8  3  to  10-6.  Thus,  while  between  these  two  enumerations  the 
share  of  agnculture  in  the  “  earning”  section  of  the  population 
decreased  by  5-9  of  the  whole,  the  share  of  industry  increased 

y  3*7  per  cent.,  and  that  of  industry  and  commerce  together 
by  6  per  cent.  ^ 

Even  numericaUy,  in  spite  of  the  gi-owth  of  population,  agri- 
culture  only  just  maintained  its  position.  In  1882,  agiiculture 
forestry,  and  fishery  employed  8,236,496  persons  in  the  whole 
of  Germany,  in  1895,  8,292,692,  an  increase  of  56,206,  or  OY 
per  cent  _  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  persons 

oon“  increased  from  6,396,465  to 

^281,220,  an  increase  of  1,884,755,  or  29-5  per  cent.,  and  those 

oIqFkti™  transport  increased  from  1,570,818  to 

2,338  511,  an  increase  of  768,193,  equal  to  48-9  per  cent. 

occupation  censuses  of  1882 
luLr  ’  percentage  of  the  population  identified  with 

SSTr'l,  identi- 

I,  commerce  from  lO'O  to  11-4  per  cent. 

6  0  owing  were  the  numbers  of  persons  enefasred  in  the 
McupaSnf-^.?  industries  and  trades  at  three  enumerations  of 


Trades  and  Industries. 


Building...  ... 
Cotton 

Woollen  and  Worsted 
Flax  and  Linen 
Silk 

Mining  ... 

Iron  and  Steel 
Leather  ... 

Paper 
Glass 

Brick,  Tile,  and  Pottei?' 
Ghemical  ^ 


1876. 

1882. 

1896. 

UnknoTO 

947,000 

1,354,000 

291,000 

211,000 

255^000 

194,000 

197,000 

262,000 

200,000 

138,000 

106,000 

77,000 

91,000 

70,000 

283,000 

321,000 

430,000 

732,000 

808,000 

1,115,000 

490,000 

542,000 

555,000 

46,000 

58,000 

85,000 

36,000 

145,000 

41,000 

39,000 

227,000 

57,000 

58,000 

307,000 

97,000 

ta^n^hr^^houn^e  E  occupation  censu 

ng  out  the  Empire  m  the  summer  of  1907,  the  onl 
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.  1  4.  +-=f,Va  nf  the  industrial  population  of  recent  date  are 
official  ^  i  employed  iu  undertakings  liable  to 

those  relating  T„  ?  g^ectors— in  the  main  the  employees  in 
control  hy  the  factory  in  p  ^  handicrafts  and  the  building 

factories  and  workshops, mo  t  of  the  handxcra^^^^^^ 

trades  ^^“^gQ^^gg^’^^ade  V  4,173,522  adult  males  (74-4 
PS.  ofWWe).  1,041.626  .ddt  16 

S.24TcSen  U  J.™ 

5o2;r«  '*1  “ 


- - - - -  1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adults  ... 

Juveniles  ••• 

Children ...  . 

4,173,622 

246,691 

5,771 

1,041,626 

135,673 

4,474 

5,216,148 

382,264 

10,245 

1  4,426,884 

1,181,773 

6,607,667 

. . — - - - — . . 

These  workpeople  fell  into  the  following 
tries : — 

Miniiigj  Smelting,  and  Salt  Works 
Industries  of  Stones  and  Earths 
Metal  Working  ... 

Machine  Industries 
Textile  ...  •••  **• 

Wood 

Food,  Drinks,  Tobacco,  &o. 

Clothing  and  Cleaning  ... 

Paper,  &c.  ... 

Polygraphic  (Printing,  &c.) 

Chemical  Industries 
Building  (Wood)  Yards,  (&c. 

Leather  ... 

Oil,  Pat,  Illuminants,  &c. 

Miscellaneous 


groups  of  induB- 


914,968 

628,372 

497,101 

789,573 

827,066 

342,007 

551,514 

326,059 

156,622 

155,310 

127,246 

125,997 

87,474 

66,271 

12,177 

5,607,667 


Of  these  workpeople  3,428,004  belonged  to  Prussia,  646,219 
to  Saxony,  429,426  to  Bavaria,  209  843  to 
to  Wnrtemherg,  219,501  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  94,716  to 

■  'Hesse., 
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The  more  important  groups  were  most  largely  represented  in’ 
tlie  following  States:— 


Prussia. 

Bavaria. 

Saxony* 

Wurtona- 

horg. 

Mining 
Stones  and 

796,268 

— 

37,240 

— 

Earths  ... 

382,020 

77,127 

53,568 

, 

Metal-working 

619,580 

38,864 

42;067 

24,250 

Machinery  ... 

471,577 

55,592 

90,542 

39,795 

Chemical  ... 

78,743 

18,177 

5,832 

Textile 

361,557 

54,799 

214,140 

42,957 

Paper 

76,289 

14,106 

34,327 

Wood 

Food,  Drinks, 

193,666 

38,094 

37,745 

15,107 

Tobacco,  &c. 

320,912 

46,001 

36,150 

18,658 

Clothing 

190,868 

30,201 

47,008 

15,163 

Badon. 


30/275 

33,389 

4,639 

32,019 

12,657 

47,381 


Alsaco- 

.Ijornrino. 


39,186 

21,154 

18,797 

4,066 

70,799 


Tie  total  numier  of  factories  and  workshops  was  226,565. 

Dr.  C.  Wenzel,  the^  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Chemical  Industry,  estimated,  in  a  paper  read 
before  that^  association,  that  the  wages  of  G-erman  industry, 
together  with  the  transport  trades  (but  excluding  tho  post’ 
telegraph,  and  railway  serrices)  anaounted  in  1906  to  tho  larno 
total  of  ^375, 000,000,  showing  an  increase  as  compared  with 
1905  of  f 34,000, 000,  or  9-9  per  cent.,  comparing  with  an 
merease  of  4-9  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  workpeople.  This 
wages  Dill,  however,  takes  no  account  of  workpeople  who  wore  not 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops  subject  to  tho  control  of 
me  lactory  inspectors. 

One  may  be  helped  to  reaUse  the  advance  which  Germany  has 
ma  e  in  mdustry  and  commerce  by  comparing,  so  far  as  statis- 

Foduction  at  the  present  time  with  that  of  thii-ty  or  forty  years 
The  Coal  Mining  Indxjstby. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  progress  has  been  made  by  the 

toe  Rhine  and  the  French  frontier;  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia 
axony  (Zwickau) ;  while  lignite  is  mined  on  the  Oder,  on 
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the  Saale,  and  in  Lnsatia.  The  great  movement  of  this  industry 
began  with  the  general  industrial  expansion  which  followed  the 
French  War.  In  1862  the  entire  coal  output  of  the  German 
States  and  Luxemburg  was  15,570,000  metric  tons*;  in  1872  it 
was  33,306,000  tons.  The  output  of  the  first  five  years  after 
the  war  is  compared  with  that  of  a  similar  period  thirty  years 


later  :■ 


Metric  tone. 

1871 

...  29,398,000 

1872 

...  33,306,000 

1873 

...  36,392,000 

1874 

...  35,919,000 

1875 

...  37,436,000 

Metric  tons. 

1901 

...  108,939,000 

1902 

...  107,473,000 

1903 

...  116,637,000 

1904 

...  120,815,000 

1905 

...  121,298,000 

Tlie  output  of  1906,  owing  to  the  flourishing  condition  of 
industry,  reached  the  abnormal  amount  of  136,489,000  tons  of 
coal  and  56,235,000  tons  of  lignite,  with  20,260,000  tons 
of  coke,  nearly  all  the  latter  being  produced  in  Prussia. 

In  this  State  the  coal  industry  has  multiplied  sixfold  during 
the  past  forty  years.  The  coal  production  of  Prussia  in  1852 
was  5,150,000  metric  tons,  and  by  1865  it  had  increased  to 
18,590,000  tons.  After  the  war  it  increased  as  follows  :  1871, 
25,950,000  tons;  1872,  29,500,000  tons;  1873,  32,350,000 
tons;  1874,  31,930,000  tons;  1875,  33,410,000  tons.  From 
that  time  the  increase  was  still  more  rapid,  until  in  1906  it  stood 
at  128,300,000  tons,  an  increase  of  590  per  cent,  since  1865  ; 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  had  meantime  increased  from 
89,152  to  467,625,  an  increase  of  423  per  cent.  ;  and  the  value 
of  the  coal  produced  from  ^£4, 955, 000  to  ^55, 780, 000,  an 
increase  of  1025  per  cent. 

The  various  State  mines  in  Prussia  produce  about  14  per  cent, 
of  the  total  output,  though  new  pits  are  about  to  be  sunk  at  a 
cost  of  several  million  pounds,  which  will  materially  increase 
that  proportion. 

Of  Germany’s  coal  production,  the  Westphalian  mines  alone 
yield  more  than  one  half,  and  those  of  Silesia  more  than  one 
quarter,  while  Prussia’s  entire  share  exceeds  90  per  cent. 

The  great  centre  of  the  coal  industry  is  Dortmund,  whose 

*  The  data  contamed  in  the  following  pages  are  in  the  main  taken  from 
German  official  publications.  Quantities  are  given,  tmless  otherwise  stated,  in 
metric  tons  (0-985  English  ton)  of  20  centners  (110 -23  English  lbs.),  and  the  mark 
is,  for  convenience,  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  shilling. 
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growth  is  yet  of  comparatiyely  modem  date.  In  1792  the  154^ 
small  coal  mines  which  existed  in  the  present  Dortmund  official 
mining  district  employed  together  only  1,357  men,  and  their 
output  was  176,670  tons.  In  1880  there  were  202  mines  with 
80,152  men  and  an  output  of  22,495,204  tons ;  in  1900  the 
number  of  collieries  was  only  167,  hut  that  of  the  miners  was 
226,902,  and  the  output  was  59,618,000  tons  ;  and  in  1906  the 
collieries  numbered  175,  the  miners  278,719,  and  the  output 
was  76,811,054  tons,  to  which  must  he  added  15,600,000  tons 
of  coke  and  1,218,000  tons  of  briquettes.  In  1792  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  was  130  tons,  it  is  now  250  tons ;  the  yalue  of 
the  output  was  then  £25  per  head,  it  is  now  £130.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  mines  had  on  an  ayeragc  nine  men  each ; 
to-day  there  are  52  collieries  with  over  2,000  men,  28  have 
an  average  of  4,200,  five  have  over  5,000  men,  and  one  has 
over  8,000. 

The  law  of  diminishing  returns  does  not  as  yet  tronhle  the 
German  colliery  industry.  Technical  improvements  and  more 
intensive  exploitation  of  the  mines  have  increased  the  output 
and  have  reduced  the  costs  of  production,  and  tho  return  on 
capital  is  to-day  larger  than  ever.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  what  extent  the  higher  prices  and  profits  arc  due  to  the 
syndicating  of  the  industry  and  represent  monopoly  gains.  The 
Ehenish- Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  controls  more  than  half 
the  total  production  of  the  country.  In  1906  it  embraced  87 
collieries  or  companies,  and  the  allotted  output  was  76,275,000 
tons  of  coal,  12,258,000  tons  of  coke,  and  2,830,000  tons 
of  briquettes.  The  largest  individual  shares  fell  to  the 
Gelsenkirchen  Mining  Company  with  7,698,000  tons  of 
coal  and  1,295,000  tons  of  coke,  the  Harpen  Mining 
Company  with  7,240,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,550,000  tons 
of  coke,  and  the  Hibernia  Company  with  5,416,000  tons  of 
coal  and  812,000  tons  of  coke.  Of  the  syndicate’s  total 
output  of  coal  and  coke,  these  three  companies  furnished 
27  per  cent. 

As  showing  the  dependence  of  the  coal  trade  upon  other 
industries,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Coal  Syndicate  estimated 
in  1905  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  total  output  was  used 
directly  for  industrial  purposes.  The  following  percentages  fell 
to  the  principal  industries  in  that  year  and  1903  : — 
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% 


Industries. 

1905. 

1903. 

Smelting  Works  and  making  of  Iron  and  Steel  . 

26‘70 

23*60 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture . 

8-95 

7*61 

Metal  Working  other  than  above  . 

1‘0 

0*61 

Machine,  Instrument,  and  Apparatus  Works 

2-18 

4*08 

Electrical  Industry  . . 

1*03 

1*08 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Briquette  production  . 

6*56 

5*74 

Production  of  Ores  . 

0*61 

0*63 

Metal  Smelting  Works  other  than  Iron  . 

0*69 

0*92 

Salt  production...  . 

0*40 

0*53 

Stone  and  Earth  industry  . 

4*70 

6*89 

G-lass  . 

0*83 

1*26 

Chemical 

3*29 

3*91 

Gras  ...  . . . 

3*40 

3*66 

Textile  ...  . . . 

3*16 

4*23 

Paper  and  Printing  . 

1*25 

1*26 

Brewing  and  Distilling .  . 

1*28 

1*82 

Pood  and  Luxuries  . 

1*10 

1*21 

Leather  and  Eubber . 

0*34 

0*60 

Wood 

0*19 

0*22 

Sugar  and  Starch  . . 

0*91 

1*02 

Water  Works,  &c .  . 

0*47 

0*62 

In  addition  16  per  cent,  was,  in  1905,  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  railways  and  tramways  used  10*67  per  cent.,  the 
shipping  trade  4*66  per  cent.,  and  the  navy  0*66  per  cent. 
Grermany  still  imports  some  nine  million  tons  of  coal,  but 


twice  this  amount  is  exported.  The  greater  part  of  the  imported 
coal  comes  from  Great  Britain,  and  is  supplied  to  seaport  towns, 
though  many  inland  towns  receive  it  by  river  way.  The  West¬ 
phalian  Syndicate  is  doing  its  best  by  judicious  underselling  to 
capture  the  English  trade,  but  its  efforts  do  not  seem  to  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  other  industries.  “^Opinion,”  wrote 
a  Berlin  commercial  journal  recently,  ‘^is  very  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Germany  to  try  to  exclude 
English  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  import  of  this  is 
largely,  and,  indeed,  mainly,  carried  in  German  bottoms. 


The  restriction  of  the  trade  would  therefore  injure  German 
shipping,  and  do  away  with  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
German  industrial  products  to  England.’'  It  would,  however, 
be  unsafe  to  base  on  this  argument  any  expectation  that  the 
Coal  Syndicate  will  relax  its  efforts  to  drive  English  coal  out 
of  the  market. 

The  Ikon  ahd  Othee  Minino  Industeibs. 

The  development  of  the  iron  trade  has  been  even  more 
remarkable.  The  production  of  iron  ore  in  all  Germany  with 
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Luxemburg  in  1862  was  only  2,215,000  metric  tons.  By  1872^ 
it  had  increased  to  5,896,000  tons.  Then  the  iron  industry  for 
a  time  declined,  owing  to  the  foreign  competition  in  pigdron, 
facilitated  by  the  low  duties,  whose  entire  repeal  was  enacted 
in  1875;  the  production  in  1876  was  only  4,712,000  tons. 
After  1880  there  was  a  reTiYal,  and  steady  and  almost  unbroken 


progress  has  continued  until  the  present  time,  when  the  output 
of  iron  ore  is  four  times  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  though  the 
imports  hme  in  the  meantime  increased  until  they  double  the 
exports.  The  home  production  of  iron  ore  (including  Luxem¬ 
burg)  was  as  follows  in  the  years  compared : — 


1872 

Metric  tons. 

...  6,896,000 

1902 

1873 

...  6,177,000 

1903 

1874 

...  6,137,000 

1904 

1875 

...  4,730,000 

1905 

1876  ... 

...  4,712,000 

1906 

... 

Metric  tons. 

17.963.600 
21,230,700 
22,047,400 
23,444,100 

26.734.600 


Further,  while  82,130  men  were  on  an  average  employed  in 
the  principal  iron  ore  mines  in  1886,  the  number  in  1905  was 
43,700. 

The  output  of  other  minerals  in  1905  comprised  ^  of  copper  ore 
793,500  tons,  against  495,800  tons  in  1886*;  of  zinc  ore  781,300 
tons,  against  705,200  tons  in  1886  ;  while  the  production  of  lead 
ore  has  remained  stationary  and  was  in  1905  162,700  tons. 
The  imports  of  all  these  minerals  greatly  exceed  the  exports. 

Potash  salt  mining  has  only  become  a  great  industry  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  In  1886  there  was  an  output  of  945,300 
metric  tons,  valued  at  £563,700,  but  in  1905  one  of  50,435,000 
tons,  valued  at  £3,014,500.  These  mines  employed  in  1905 
nearly  four  times  as  many  workpeople  as  twenty  years  ago. 

The  following  were  the  workpeople  employed  on  an  average  in 
1882  and  1905  in  the  various  mining  industries  : 


Mining  Industry. 

1882. 

1905. 

Coal  . 

Lignite . ”  **[ 

Bock  salt  . 

.iron. ore ...  .  ...  ...  ...  ]** 

Potash  salts  . 

Zinc  ores  ...  ...  ... 

Lead  ores  . . 

Copper  ores  .  7.'. 

Silver  and  Grold  ores . 

AH  mining  products  ... 

195,958 

25,546 

767 

38,783 

3,538 

12,781 

20,328 

12,977 

6,253 

320,662 

493,308 

54,969 

1,073 

43,706 

17,108 

16,420 

11,292 

17,539 

1,738 

661,310 
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The  Ieon  and  Steel  Indxjsteibs. 

The  deTelopment  of  the  iron  and  steel  indnstries  has  followed 
similar  lines,  being  both  checked  and  encouraged  by  the  same 
causes.  The  number  of  persons  (employers  and  workpeople) 
engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and  manufactures  of 
these  metals,  including  shipbuilding,  increased  between  the  years 
1875  and  1895  as  follows : — 


1875.  1895. 

112,068  122,825 

429,100  676,997 

191,214  315,184 

Total . I  732,382  1,114,506 


The  production  of  the  blast-furnaces  of  Prussia  in  1852  was 
160,000  tons;  in  1875  it  was  1,395,000  tons,  though  there  was 
a  temporary  fall  from  1,570,000  tons  in  1873;  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  all  Germany  increased  from  685,000  tons  in  1862  to 
2,025,000  tons  in  1875.  The  duties  were  then  repealed  and 
the  large  imports  of  English  pig-iron  handicapped  the  struggling 
young  industry.  Between  the  years  1869  and  1879  the  number 
of  iron  works  had  decreased  by  nearly  one  half.  In  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  the  smelting 
industry  was  only  60  per  cent,  that  of  1873,  Since  1880  the 
progress  made  has  been  continuous,  and  in  fifteen  years  the 
production  had  doubled.  In  1882  the  pig-iron  production  of 
the  world  amounted  to  21,000,000  metric  tons,  of  which 
8,600,000  tons  fell  to  Great  Britain,  4,600,000  tons  to  the 
United  States,  3,400,000  tons  to  Germany  with  Luxemburg,  and 
2,000,000  tons  to  Prance.  In  1890  the  United  States  took  the 
first  place,  and  in  1903  Great  Britain  fell  back  again  in  favour 
of  Germany,  which  has  held  the  second  place  since.  In  187  6 
there  were  in  Germany  225  furnaces  in  blast,  210  being  blown 
out ;  in  1886  there  were  215  in  blast  and  70  blown  out,  and  for 
the  six  years  1900-1905  the  numbers  were  :  1900,  274  and  24  ; 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  making  . 

Engineering,  Machine  making,  and  Shipbuilding  ... 
Miscellaneous  Iron  and  Steel  working  industries 
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1901,  2,63  and  46  ;  1902,  241  and  48  ;  1903,  254  and  39 ;  1904,''" 
254  and  43;  1905,  277  and  31 ;  Imij  it  slould  l)o  borne  in  mind 
tliat  the  modern  furnaces  are  ca,])a,l)l(^  of  a*  mmvli  la.ri»’or  produc¬ 
tion  tlian  those  of  twenty  or  even  ten  y(MU's  a.o‘o.  The  amount 
of  pig-iron  prodneed  at  intervals  of  tliirty  years  in  the 
Empire  and  Luxemburg  was  as  follows:— 

Metric  tons.  M'ntrictcinH 

1871  .  1,421.000  1901  .  7  880.100 

1872  .  1,983,000  1902  .  8,520  900 

1873  .  1,000,000  1903  .  10, 0171900 

1874  .  1,759,000  1904  .  10,058,300 

1875  .  1,615.000  1905  .  10,876,100 

The  nuinber  of  men  employed  on  tlio  iivci-ajfc  in  the 
principal  works  was  in  1886  21,470,  and  in  l!)05  38,458, 
while  the  Talue  of  the  output  incrcasod  from  .07,113,000  to 
£28, 936,000. 

Germany’s  entire  production  of  pig-iron  in  1907  was  13,045,760 
metric  tons,  of  which  2,259,410  tons  were  foundry  pig,  471,350 
Bessemer,  8,494,220  Thomas,  1,034,050  tons  stticl  mid  spiogel 
iron,  and  786,110  puddhng  pig.  Of  this  outpirt  5,44(),124  tons, 
or  41-7  per  cent.,  were  produced  in  Ehinohiud- Westphalia, 
3,989,922  tons,  or  30’6  per  cent.,  in  Lorriiino  and  Luxemhurg, 
950,446  tons,  or  7-3  per  cent.,  in  tho  Saar  district,  938,658  tons, 
or  7’2  per  cent.,  in  Silesia,  and  889,906  tons,  or  0'8  per  cent.,  in 
Siegerland,  the  Lahn  district,  and  Hesse-Nassan. 

The  larger  part  of  this  increased  production  has  boon  needed 
1 1Q  consumption.  While  the  consumption  of  pig-iron  was 
iqL  population  on  tho  average  of  tho  years 

ib7b-1880.  It  increased  to  an  average  of  220  lb.  during  the 
years  1891-1895,  to  356  lb.  in  1900,  and  to  882  lb.  in  1905. 

own.  0  Germany  continued  to  import  more  pig-iron  than 
1  exported  ;  since  then  the  exports  have  averaged  200,000  tons 
more  than  the  imports,  except  in  1907,  when  170,000  tons 
inore  were  imported  than  exported.  While  7,213,000  tons  of 
pig-n-on  were  consimed  at  home  in  1896,  the  amount  consumed 
m  1907  was  13,296,000  tons. 

hfllf^ni^ir  ^^7  Germany  s  production  of  steel  was  barely 

und  ha.  aiJ,!.  “»'»  eiceeds  twelve  milHon  tons, 

smee  1836  meteased  tourfeld,  ss  the  (ollowing 
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Metric  tons. 

1895 

...  2,830,468 

1896 

...  3,462,736 

1897 

...  3,863,469 

1898 

...  4,332,831 

1899 

...  4,791,022 

1900 

...  6,640,869 

1901 

...  6,394,222 

1902 

Metric  tons 
...  7,780,682 

1903 

...  8,801,515 

1904 

...  8,930,291 

1905 

...  10,066,553 

1906 

...  11,307,807 
...  12,063,632 

1907 

The  following  has  been  the  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  of  various  minerals  and  metals  at  different  periods 
during  the  past  thirty  years : — 


Consumption  per  Head  of  Various  Minerals  and  Metals. 


Average  oi 
1876-1880. 

Average  of 
1891-1896, 

1896. 

1900. 

1905. 

Coal. . 

Kilog, 

850 

Kilog. 

1,374 

Kilog. 

1,502 

Kilog. 

1,744 

Kilog. 

1,859 

Lignite 

Pig  Iron  . 

320 

566 

650 

860 

998 

51-4 

100*2 

123*5 

161*8 

173*6 

Zinc . . 

1-2 

1*9 

2*1 

2*3 

2*6 

Lead  . 

1*0 

1*9 

2*3 

3*1 

3*3 

2*1 

Copper  . 

0.5 

1*0 

1*5 

1*9 

The  SHiPBTJiLBiNa  Industry. 

One  of  the  industries  of  special  interest  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  of  late  years  made  rapid  progress  is 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  Every  year  this  industry  becomes 
more  independent  of  foreign  material.  A  recent  report  of  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Office  on  the  imports  of  the  year  testifies 
to  this.  Under  the  Customs  Tariff  Law  materials  used  in  the 
‘‘ construction  j  improvement,  and  equipment’’  of  sea-going 
ships,  inclusive  also  of  the  ordinary  ship  utensils,  have  always 
been  admitted  free  of  duty  subject  to  regulations  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Federal  Council.  Calling  attention  to 
the  decreasing  imports  of  such  materials,  so  far  as  relates  to 
iron  and  steel,  the  Statistical  Office  explained  that  this  was 
not  due  to  a  smaller  demand  on  the  part  of  German  ship¬ 
building  yards,  but  to  the  fact  that  their  demand  was  ^^  increas¬ 
ingly  covered  by  German  iron.”  This  iron,  and  particularly 
raw  ship  plates,”  it  added,  ‘^  more  and  more  supersedes  foreign 
and  especially  English  shipbuilding  iron,  because  of  the  lower 
prices  and  lower  railway  rates.”  Yet  up  to  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  the  accepted  maxim  was  that  nowhere  else  save  in 
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England  could  good  ships  he  built,  and  that  England  could  not 
build  bad  ones.  The  yards  of  the  Tyne  and  Clyde  ruled  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  -when  German  ships  of  largo  tonnage 
were  first  commissioned  in  home  yards,  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling,  as  much  on  the  ground  of  unproTod  capacity  as 
of  doubtful  financial  resource.  The  North  German  Lloyd, 
which  was  established  in  Bremen  in  1857,  bought  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  steamships  with  which  it  began  regular 
sailings  to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  oldest  North  Sea 
yards,  the  Vulcan,  of  Stettin,  which  was  developed  from  a 
smaller  undertaking  in  1857,  kept  itself  alive  for  a  long  time 
by  locomotive  building.  When  in  1887  it  received  a  contract 
for  its  first  large  ocean  liner,  the  commission  was  regarded 
as  a  daring  experiment,  and  several  banks  had  to  undertake  a 
financial  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  which, 
nevertheless,  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  gave  the  Vulcan 
its  start  on  a  career  of  great  prosperity. 

To-da,y  Germany  not  merely  builds  the  greater  part  of  its 
own  ships,  but  it  builds  largely  for  other  countries.  During 
1906  there  were  built  in  German  private  yards  757  ships 
(against  645  in  1905  and  534  in  1904)  with  a  tonnage  of 
390,991  (agamst  308,361  in  1905  and  260,711  in  1904). 
Of  these  vessels,  8  were  ships  of  war,  623  merchant  ships^ 
and_  87  vessels  for  river  navigation,  and  there  were  built  for 
torei^  countries  2  ships  of  war,  106  merchant  ships,  and  87 
vessels  for  river  navigation.  During  the  same  year  foreign 
yards  budt  for  Germany  119  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  122,845 
(against  90  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  92,589  in  1905),  113 
vessels  (84  m  1905)  being  merchantmen.  The  result  was  that 
the  German  merchant  marine  was  during  the  year  increased  by 
bdl  vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  450,256,  the  largest 
mcrease  ever  known.  Thirty  years  ago  Admiral  Stosch,  then 
al  Mmister,  showed  ckar  prescience  when  he  said,  “  Without 
aWp  industry  a  German  navy  is  inconceiv- 

tt,  -Ta  ’  development  of  the 

industry  has  greatly  stimulated  the  movement 
stipb*„  h.,e  h.d  tbd,  r™„a. 

ot  as  Ncrth  ^  u>te™g»ted  the  private  yards 

ttev  “<1  IWt.0  I«.rls  as  to  their  hsUdiig  capLitj, 

ttey  were  ass^ed  ttat  the  sk  largest  yards  wL  able  to 
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^supply  together  fifteen  vessels  of  war  yearly  and  would  bo 
delighted  to  do  it. 

The  ELBCTBicAii  Indtjstey. 

The  electrical  industry  has  also  developed  at  giant’s  pace 
dnrinc^  the  past  decade.  In  1894  the  number  of  electrical  works 
in  Germany  was  148  ;  in  1904  there  were  1028  works,  distributed 
in  993  towns,  with  163  more  building.  It  is  an  industry  in  which 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  syndicating,  yet  by  the  aid  of 
unlimited  capital  and  repeated  amalgamations  the  greater  pari 
of  the  industry  has  gradually  come  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  powerful  companies,  one  of  which  has  a  capital  of  five 
million  pounds  and  loans  and  reserves  of  four  millions,  while  its 
employees  numbered  34,000  in  1906,  and  another  has  a  capital 
of  two  and  three-quarter  million  pounds  and  loans  and  reserves 
of  nearly  two  millions.  Up  to  twenty  years  ago,^  when  the 
industry  was  in  its  infancy,  only  one  firm,  that  of  Siemens  and 
Halske,  of  Berlin,  seriously  counted.  The  electrification  of 
tramways,  which  began  on  a  large  scale  shortly  afterwards,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  many  undertakings,  some  of  which  soon 
became  powerful  rivals,,  and  in  1900  there  were  at  least  seven 
distinct  groups.  The  depression  which  then  set  in  pointed  to 
further  amalgamation  as  the  only  means  of  staving  off  catastrophe 
in  several  cases,  and  that  process  has  continued  since. 

The  growth  of  this  industry,  or  more  truly  of  the  large 
companies,  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the  policy  of 
establishing  or  otherwise  financing,  with  the  aid  of  banks, 
companies  for  the  construction  and  working  of  tramway  and 
light  railway  schemes  in  the  large  towns  and  their  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Hence  it  is  that  several  of  these  mammoth  companies 
have  ramifications  in  aU  parts  of  the  country,  insomuch  that 
wherever  electrical  traction  or  power  enterprise  exists  on  a  large 
scale  it  is  almost  certain  that  one  or  other  of  the  undertakings  in 
the  well-known  electrical  group  will  be  in  or  behind,  below  or 
above,  it.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  companies,  which  owns  a 
series  of  works  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery, 
plant,  rolling  stock,  cables,  &c.,  and  supplies  electrical  power  to 
municipalities,  has  constructed  no  fewer  than  130  lines  of  all 
kinds,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  3,500  miles,  and  has 
installed  nearly  700  generating  stations,  with  over  800,000  horse- 
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power.  It  controls  oYer  thirty  subsidiary  companies  for  tKo 
urtherance  of  its  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  The  principal 
electrxcal  works  haye  their  seats  in  Prussia-for  though 
powerful  undertaking  exists  in  Bavaria  it  is  closely  aEd  L 
a  Berlin  company~and  in  the  year  1905  there  were  in  thlt 

anfa  hSmiU  *^^Sether  of  twenty-two 

and  a  half  milhon  pounds,  loans  of  all  kinds  of  over  forty-three 

millions,  and  reserves  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  ^ 

The  Textile  Trades. 

^  There  has  been  a  similar  expansion  in  the  textile  trades  thoutfl, 

wnicn  nave  operated  in  Germany  as  in  this  comitrv_lnr„J 
looms,  improved  machinerv  ef  oii  i.*  i  t  y  larger 

persons Yemr^ln™  c  j  i^^^^^^^^^s^'imated  that  762,000 

of  the  textife  trades^  in'^SS^  """  p 
1895  it  was  693  000  ’  T>,e  637,000  and  in 

17-8  in  1875,  Ul  ia  iseg’^fu^  Tu’'  population  was 

Kingdom  1.082  000  “  rsf’  United 

in  1881,  against  1  120  OOoLTsoi^”^^!]^^^^  ™  industries 

ratios  per  LOoVof  thfn  f  1901,  the 

respectLiy.’  24-3 

oeeurred  in  the  cotton  and  w  n  *i^o  great  decrease 

The  numW  Tl  industries, 

in  the  more  imporiaTbLSTf  th ""'J  workpeople)  engaged 
follows  in  1875  and  1895  • _  ^  textile  trades  were  as 


~ - - - 

p~~-— - - - 

Cotton — ■  ■  ■  - - - - - - 

Spimiiog 

Weaving 

Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Finishing  ]" 

1875. 

66,797 

203,489 

20,277 

1895. 

74,807 

147,121 

32,618 

y^oollen  and  Worsteds  ••* 

Preparing  processes 

ginning  |  . 

Spinning 

_ _ _ _  Totals  ... 

290,563 

4,696 

172,189 

4,776 

12,007 

193,668 

264,546 

16,358 
(  62,083 

1 153,098 
7,390 
22,731 

262,260 
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1876. 

1895. 

Flax  and  Linen—  .  n  •  « 

Preparing  processes  ana  Spinning 
"Weaving  ...  •••  ,  ***, 

Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Printing* and  Innisliing  ... 

32,642 

104,085 

3,482 

32,203 

67,792 

6,671 

Potals  ... 

200, ‘209 

106,716 

Silk— 

Preparing  processes  . 

Spinning .  .  . 

Weaving . .  . 

Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Pimsmng  . 

133 
10, ‘280 
63,992 
2,919 

178 

6,809 

66,082 

6,782 

Totals  . 

77,324 

^  69,801 

In  1905  there  were  employed  in  the  14,388  textile  factories 
under  inspection  750,898  adult  (386,263  females  over  16  years) 
and  76,168  juvenile  workers,  a  total  of  827,066,  of  whom 
328,740  adults  and  32,817  juveniles  belonged  to  Prussia  and 
195,281  adults  and  18,859  juveniles  to  Saxony.  In  the  textile 
factories  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  employed  in  1904 
1,026,378  workpeople,  of  whom  489,329  were  females  above  18 
ykrs  and  31,744  children  under  14  years. 

Now,  as  thirty  years  ago,  the  principal  centres  of  the  cotton 
trade  are  the  provinces  of  Rhineland  and  Silesia,  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Bavaria,  and  of  the  woollen  trade 
the  provinces  of  Rhineland,  Brandenburg,  and  Silesia,  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Eeuss. 

Before  1871  France  headed  Germany  in  the  number  of  its 
spindles.  The  war  of  that  year  turned  the  scale  by  transferring 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  its  neighbour,  which  increased  its  number 
of  spindles  by  50  per  cent.,  and  the  lead  thus  gained  Germany 
has  maintained  since.  In  1906  it  was  estimated  that  Germany 
had  9,730,200  spindles  (1,295,600  more  than  in  1901)  and 
231,200  looms  (19,380  more  than  in  1901).  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia  had  2,731,990  spindles  and  50,140  looms,  Bavaria 
1,577,630  spindles  and  31,090  looms,  Alsace  1,536,560  spindles 
and  39,920  looms,  Saxony  1,968,580  spindles  and  39,230  looms, 
Wurtemberg  and  Hohenzollern  793,120  spindles  and  20,130 
looms,  Baden  526,800  spindles  and  16,740  looms,  the  province 
of  Silesia  133,930  spindles  and  16,540  looms,  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  129,840  spindles  and  1,690  looms,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany  (chiefly  the  North)  331,750  spindles  and  15,710 
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looms.  Against  Germany’s  nine  and  three-quarter  million 
spindles  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  looms  there  are  some  fifty- 
five  million  spindles  and  nine  hundred  thousand  looms  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany’s  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  the  years  1854-6  averaged 
about  50,000  metric  tons,  of  which  12,500  tons  were  re-exported, 
so  that  the  home  consumption  was  37,500  tons.  During  the 
years  1875-7  the  average  consumption  of  raw  and  worked  cotton 
reached  127,500  tons,  though  in  the  meantime  Alsace  had  been 
annexed.  Within  the  next  twenty  years,  however,  the  amount 
doubled,  and  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  averaged  870,000 
metric  tons. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  per  head  of  the  population  on  the 
average  of  the  years  1836-1840  was  075  lb.;  on  the  average 
for  the  years  1846-1850  it  was  1-16  lb. ;  in  1856-1860  it  was 
31b.,;  in  1876-1880  6-3  lb.;  in  1886-1890  9-2  lb.;  in  1896- 
'  1900  12-2  lb. ;  in  1904  it  was  14-1  lb.,  in  1905  14-8  lb.,  and  in 
1906  13-8  lb. 

Germany  still  imports  a  large  quantity  of  yarn,  particularly 
from  England,  and  in  a  minor  degree  from  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  but  it  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  the  finer  counts,  and  this 
IS  a  trade  in  which  Germany’s  customers  cannot  count  on  any 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  total  imports  of  yarn,  both  cotton  and 
woollen,  are  hardly  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  but  Gernaany  now 

largely  exports  woollen  yarns  in  return.  ' 


The  Chemicxl  and  Paper  Industries. 

Other  industries  have  made  equal  progress,  among  them  the 
cbemical  and  paper  industries.  It  was  estimated  in  1903  that 
over  150,000  workpeople  were  employed  in  the  chemical  industry, 
15  9  per  cent,  being  engaged  in  the  dye  and  colour  trade,  14-8 
per  cent,  m  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  and  photo¬ 
graphic  materials,  U’S  per  cent,  in  the  alkali  and  acid  trade, 
1  per  cent,  in  the  wood  and  tar  distillation  trade,  and  lO'l 

Germany  s  colour  industry  for  the  English  market  is  proved 

Patent  Law, 

wrks^L  J  for  the  establishment  of 

rks  in  this  country.  Germany’s  exports  of  aniline  and  other 
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dyes  and  of  indigo  have  increased  as  follows  during  the  past  ten 


Aniline  Dyes. 

Indigo. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

3,245,000 

320,000 

1897 

3,350,000 

240,000 

1898  ' 

3,600,000 

380,000 

1899 

3,745,000 

390,000 

1900 

3,866,000 

470,000 

1901 

3,980,000 

635,000 

1902 

4,465,000 

925,000 

1903 

4,400,000 

1,035,000 

1904 

4,430,000 

1,085,000 

1905 

5,035,000 

1,285,000 

1906 

5,950,000 

1,580,000 

Of  the  exports  of  aniline  dyes  Great  Britain  has  for  many  years 
shared  to  the  extent  of  a  million  pounds  a  year.  In  1906 
143  limited  liability  companies  in  the  chemical  industry  had  a 
combined  subscribed  capital  of  £23,850,000,  with  reserves  of 
£7,700,000,  and  paid  an  aggregate  dividend  ol  £3,600,000, 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  all  round. 

The  sugar  industry  has  also  made  rapid  progress  during  recent 
years.  In  1848  there  were  145  sugar  manufactories  in  Germany, 
and  their  output  was  about  12,500  tons  of  raw  sugar,  produced 
from  250,000  tons  of  beet.  In  1879  the  number  of  manufac¬ 
tories  had  increased  to  324,  4,650,000  tons  of  beet  were  used, 
and  425,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  produced.  In  the  campa^e 
1905-6,  there  were  in  work  425  manufactories  and  refineries, 
whose  entire  production  of  raw  sugar  was  2,400,770  tons. 

The  paper  industry  owes  its  great  growth  in  recent  years  to  the 
use  of  wood  pulp,  of  which  German  paper  factories  now  use  more 
than  500,000tons  yearly.  Thewages  paid  to  the80,000 workpeople 
engaged  in  the  paper  industry  in  1906  amounted  to  £3,290,000, 
though  in  1887  the  wages  bill  was  only  £1,393,000.  In  this  in¬ 
dustry  there  has  been  great  concentration  during  late  years,  and 
the  growth  which  has  taken  place  since  1887  has  been  in  the  size 
of  the  individual  undertakings  rather  than  in  their  number,  for 
there  were  only  8  more  in  1906  than  1887  (1,253  against  1,245). 

Industeial  Concenteaiion. 

The  tendency  to  industrial  concentration  is  shown  by  the 
returns  of  public  companies,  which  point  to  the  growing  domina- 
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roffi«tor(Ml  public  companies 
m  1895  13'6  per  cent,  bad  a  share  capital  not  c-xcoodijii-'  Y5  000 
but  in  1906,  of  5,060  sucb  companieH,  only  <)•(;  por  cent,  liad  a 
capital  of  that  amount;  tbe  companies  Avitli  a  capital  of  from 
^5,000  to  ^12,500  decreased  from  14-0  to  10-4  per  cent  and 
tboae  with  a  capital  of  from  ^12,500  to  .£25,000  decreased  from 

a  1  companies  with 

a  capital  of  from  £25,000  to  £50,000  increased  from  207  to 

£50,000  to 

£250,000  increased  from  28-5  to  35-0  per  cent. ;  those  with  a 
capi  a  0  from  £250,000  to  £500,000  increased  from  3-4  to 
_  per  cent.,  and  those  with  a  capital  excocdiim  £500,000 
increased  from  2' 9  to  4*1  per  cent. 

companios  with  a  cajiital  cxcecd- 

al  reir^fT^'^  such '  companies, 

d  their  combined  capital  was  over  seventy  millioiia,  havitm 
been  more  than  doubled  since  1896. 

tendency  towards  tho  concentration  of  capital 
is  stmantf’+  undertakings,  however,  GoriLny 

has  1  ve^^  “^‘try  which 

duLon  The  1  T  p™- 

is  the  characteristic  feature  of  which 

hai  of  ,-n'  *  master-workman,  sui-rounded  by  his 

yet  mfortuMtT^^T  apprentices,  contend  tenaciously, 
comiStw^  the  oi 

co-operativel  and^7f  capitalism”  (private,  joint-stock,  and 

strenuous  endeavour  of  tlio  j.  spectacle,  this 

production  to  hold  tV.  •  ^^up^csentatives  of  earlier  modes  of 
Lam  meohaS  the  powerful  forces  which 

able  to  t  ‘I' 

experience  uninistakablv  teafp  a  contest  m  which,  as 

or  later  to  go  to  the  waU  v  +’  B^tle  is  fated  sooner 

threatened  domination  of  ’  *^“'t  the 

the  sweeping  away  more  industrial  enterprises,  and 

existences,  hold  out  the  prospecUr^  independent 

much  less  of  greater  social  pLce.  economic  advantage, 

Here  and  there,  however,  are  found  striking  exceptions  to 
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the  decay  of  the  small  industiy,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  cutlery 
and  small  iron  industry,  Solingen,  Eemscheid,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  the  supply  of  electric  power  by  the  municipal 
authorities  and  priTate  companies  has  given  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  hundreds  of  independent  family  and  individual  work¬ 
shops  which  otherwise  would  have  disappeared  long  ago. 
In  a  less  degree  the  same  thing  applies  to  home  weaving  in 
certain  branches  of  the  silk  trade  in  the  Crefeld  and 
Elberfeld  districts  and  to  cotton  weaving  in  some  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Saxony. 

No  statistics  for  recent  years  exist  as  to  the  number  of 
independent  employers,  but  a  comparison  can  be  made  for  Prussia 
between  the  years  1882  and  1895,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  reduction  shown  has  continued  since.  While  in  1882  there 
were  in  industry  and  handicraft  together  755,176  independent 
masters  without  assistants  or  motor-power,  the  number  was 
674,042  in  1895,  showing  a  reduction  of  10‘7  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand  the  number  of  undertakings  employing  assistants 
or  motor-power  was,  in  1882,  466,963,  with  2,635,117  persons 
in  the  aggregate,  but  498,098,  with  3,883,707  persons,,  in 
1895.  The  tendency  towards  larger  undertakings  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  figures; — 


Number  of  undertakings. 

Number  of  persons  employed. 

Undertakings  witk— 

1883. 

1895. 

1882. 

1896. 

1  person 

2  persons 

3  to  5  .  ,, 

6  to  10  ,, 

11  to  50  „ 

51  to  200  ,, 

201  to  1,000 
over  1,000  ,, 

32,670 

217,098 

162,656 

28,431 

20,579 

4,378 

1,060 

91 

33,607 

189,591 

186,134 

43,999 

34,628 

8,235 

1,719 

185 

32,293 

434,196 

564,652 

211,316 

430,278 

403,049 

400,598 

158,735 

33,607 

379,182 

665,607 

323,281 

747,146 

757,357 

666,817 

320,710 

Totals  ... 

466,963 

498,098 

2,635,117 

3,883,707 

Tee  Handiceafxs. 

But  for  resolute  efforts  made  by  the  threatened  class  itself, 
seconded  by  legislative  measures— -scoffed  at  by  the  liberal 
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school  of  politicians  as  “  artificial  ”-the  handicrafts  would  have 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  adTance  of  this  relentless  stream 
of  economic  tendency  so  long.  In  1861  there  were  in  Prussia 
28  9  independent  handicraftsmen  to  every  thousand  of  the 
population ;  in  1895  the  ratio  was  26-7 ;  and  since  that  time 
decline  had  proceeded  apace,  until  it  is  now  only  18  per  1  000 
Some  of  the  handicrafts  are  as  good  as  dead— spinning,  welvin^ 
(with  such  exceptions  as  have  been  already  noted),  coopering 
nail,  rope  and  button-making;  and  others  are  quickly  losing 
^ound,  like  the  pottery,  cutlery,  copper,  and  locksmithing,  and 

!rP  ®  shoemaking  trades;  and  there 

aie  few  that  show  no  signs  of  decay,  though  one  of  the  excep- 
tmns  IS  the  skilled  watch  and  clock-making  industry.^  Meal 

trnoin  technical  education 

to  postpone  the  extinction  of  the  handicrafts  is  being  done 

WrisT^r  ^encouraged  in  every  way,  though  the 

f  rT  compulsion,  to  the 

regret  of  the  Conservative  and  Clerical  parties,  which  fail  to 

reco^se  that  the  indiscriminate  application  of  direct  coercion 
woidd  tend  to  weakness,  and  that  the  best  way  to  popularise 
Trade  Gmlds  in  an  age  of  industrial  freedom  is  by  appeding  to 

kss-consciousness  emulation,  and  pride  in  honest  wotw 

p.  he  Lnperial  Statistical  Office  recently  published  the 
tht  eV^nm  f  cent,  of 

L  handicraftsmen,  73-9  per  cent,  of 

toe  648,000  journeymen,  and  M'l  per  cent,  of  the  292  000 

apprentices  are  organised  in  Guilds.  ’  ^ 

Voigt  diviaesthe  W  ^  Pob‘icB,  Herr 

retrogressive,  stationary,  and  prosperous.®  “I  u  decaying, 

those  of  spinners,  dyers, -weavers  nail  ■mo  t  ®“^dent  handicrafts  he  classes 
coopers,  rope-makers,  brewers  vai-nishero  of millers,  tanners, 
seaenterie-makers,  furriers,  glaziers  hat  ma^r^’  grm-makers.paa- 

Between  1882  and  1895  the  number  of  ind«  picture-earvers. 

owners)  in  this  group  of  crafts  dep««  “f  ^^’^dent  masters  (including  factory 
in  the  textile  inlu^°Lo?  ,M  the  decrease 

the  group  of  retroSssJindSr^te^  ?-’?  ^ 

coppersmiths,  locksmiths,  tool,  scythe  and  l  ^  ^  -1°*  independent  potters, 
grinders,  Cartwrights,  joiners,  and^oei  &  .  scissors- 

irom  462,000  to  445,000  during  the  pfrLd”“t' 

period,  the  greatest  decrease 
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The  Eural  Industries. 

The  rural  house  industries  are  making  a  no  less  resolute 
stand,  and  are  illustrating  the  common  experience  that  the 
threatened  life  is  often  the  most  tenacious.  The  hand- weaving 
industry  of  Silesia,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  them,  has 
been  declared  hopeless  a  hundred  times,  yet  it  refuses  to  give  up 
the  struggle,  and  indeed  the  population  of  the  hill  country  in 
that  part  of  Prussia,  poor  as  it  is,  would  be  plunged  into  in¬ 
finitely  worse  penury  but  for  the  employment  it  offers.  In  the 
Black  Forest  clock-making  is  an  extensive  industry  amongst  the 
peasantry,  and  the  prosperity  of  some  of  the  villages  so  engaged 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  trade  done  with  England, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  Eural  Thuringia  is 
largely  given  up  to  basket  and  cork-making,  wood-carving, 
and  the  fashioning  of  dolls  of  a  thousand  kinds,  the  latter  an 
ingenious  business  centuries  old;  and  the  highlands  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  have  also  a  large  house  industrial  population. 

Yet,  though  the  rural  house  industries  find  work  for  a  multitude 
of  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  most  of  whom  would  other¬ 
wise  be  compelled  either  to  migrate  to  the  towns  or  to  slowly 
starve  on  insufi&cient  food  at  home,  it  cannot  be  ignored  that 
they  rather  alleviate  the  economic  conditions  of  rural  existence 
than  furnish  an  ideal  or  even  a  tolerable  standard  of  life.  In 
judging  their  practical  value  and  their  place  in  a  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  system,  the  question  which  it  is  most  essential  to  ask 
is— ‘VWhat  would  become  of  these  workers  and  their  depen¬ 
dents  did  such  means  of  earning  not  exist  ?  ”  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  poverty  which  prevails  in  all  these  centres  of 
industry  would  become  far  acuter  and  the  life  of  the  small 

being  in  shoemakers  and  joiners,  viz.,  from  235,000  to  110,000.  The  stationary 
handicrafts  he  fonnd  to  be  chiefly  those  of  tailors,  masons,  carpenters,  stone¬ 
cutters,  bookbinders,  goldsmiths,  and  saddlers,  the  number  of  master  workmen 
being  about  360,000,  including  250,000  tailors,  masons,  and  carpenters,  Emally, 
the  prosperous  handicrafts  included  the  watchmakers,  upholsterers,  bakers, 
butchers,  barbers,  painters,  roofers,  chimney-sweepers,  <fec.,  to  the  number  of 
about  280,000. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  handicrafts  shown  as  either  decadent  or  stationary  are 
in  general  those  in  which  capital  plays  the  greatest  part,  and  which  specially 
lend  themselves  to  wholesale  and  associated  production,  while  the  handi¬ 
crafts  which  have  best  maintained  their  position  are  those  in  which  individual 
enterprise  is  most  effective  or  in  which  labour  plays  a  predominant  part  in 
the  cost  of  production. 
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peasantrythere  would  become  far  less  endurable  were  these  occu¬ 
pations  to  be  forcibly  extinguished,  as  the  Socialists  desire 
It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  has  led  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  all  the  States  having  large  populations  so  employed 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  rural  industries  by  every  means  in 
their  power-by  offering  technical  instruction  of  a  kind  suited 
to  each  locality,  both  by  schools  and  travelling  teachers,  and  by 
hberal  grants  of  money  in  special  times  of  misfortune.  In 
Bavana  travelhng  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  State,  whose 
duty  it  IS  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the  rural  districts  where 
hand-weaving  is  still  a  staple  industry,  supervising  the  work 
done,  advising  as  to  new  designs,  and  imparting  instruction  to 
be^ers.  Not  only  so,  but  these  teachers  negotiate  between 

goods,  with  the  result  that  higher  prices  are  obtained  and  the 
supply  IS  more  successfully  adapted  to  the  demand,  so  that  the 

wSrioT/l  J  producing  superfluous  goods, 

thp^  industry  which  combines  both  the  factory  and 

mtostoy  w.,  ,l  th,M  and  a  half  nhlHon  00006^7^ 

exports  represented  about  one-half  Tn  lonfi  Tu  ’ 

was  estimated  at  nearly  six  mfl  t  a  production 

branch  alone  at  four  mffions  In 

carried  on  as  a  house  industr^  industry  is 

towns  fairly  remuneratiw  «  T 

tories  and  workshops  to  an^h°^^^*  “  modern  fac- 

both  sexes.  At  W  a.  number  of  workers  of 

which  does  not  requirek^grcrpik/nor  f  industry, 

methods,  exceptional  skill  av^  j.  j!  modern  mechanical 

XI-  is,  in  4 

*”  ■"“Ast-a  an  .ell  i.  an  9.  ^ 


CHAPTEE  IV 


lOBEIGN  TBADE  AND  SHIPPING 

The  growth  of  Germany’s  foreign  trade — Gomparision  of  imports  and  exports 
—Geographical  distribution  of  foreign  trade — The  trade  with  the 
British  Empire — Germany’s  increasing  negative  balance  of  trade — 
Growth  of  the  imereantile  marine — The  fastest  vessels  afloat — Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  sea  and  river  ports :  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Mannheim, 
Frankfort, 


I^  EEM ANT’S  mdustrial  expansion  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
\X  statistics  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  the  imports 
of  tie  German  States  in  1860  amounted  to  fifty-four  and  three- 
quarter  million  jonnds,  the  exports  to  seventy  millions,  equal  to 
about  £1  12s.  8d.  and  £2  Is.  5d.  respectively  per  head  of 
the  population.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1860  the  imports 
had  doubled  and  the  exports  nearly  trebled  in  value.  In 
1880  Germany’s  total  imports  for  home  consumption  were 
d6l41 ,000,000,  and  its  imports  of  manufactured  goods  for  home 
consumption  were  ^39,100,000;  its  total  exports  of  native 
produce  were  ^144,800,000,  and  its  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  of  natiwe  origin  were  iG83, 500,000.  The  value  of  its 
imports  in  1907  was  £443,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  £356,000,€00;  the  imports  being  equal  to  £7  2s.  lOd 
per  head  of  the  population  and  the  exports  to  £5  15s.  The 
value  of  tie  imports  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes 
increased  during  tie  ten  years  1895  to  1905  from  £90,250,000 
to  £172,850,000 ;  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  increased 
from  £46,250,000  in  1895  to  £66,400,000  in  1905;  and  those 
of  food,  luxuries,  and  cattle  increased  from  £69,450,000 
in  1895  to  £117,200,000  in  1905.  The  exports  of  raw  material 
increased  in  value  from  £36,100,000  in  1895  to  £70,100,000 
in  1905;  those  of  manufactured  goods  from  £108,900,000  in 
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1895  to  £191,200,000  in  1905;  and  tlose  of  food  and  luxuries 
from  £20,700,000  in  1896  to  £25,370,000  in  1906. 

E^ery  year  manufactured  goods  form  a  smaller  proportion  of 
tie  imports  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  exports.  In  1905 
46-5  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  imports  consisted  of  raw  materials 
for  industrial  purposes,  comparing  with  42'5  per  cent,  in  1895. 
The  imports  of  manufactured  goods  formed  17-9  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  in  1905,  against  21‘8  per  cent,  in  1895.  Food,  luxuries, 
and  cattle  represented  31'5  per  cent,  of  the  imports  in  1905 
against  32‘7  per  cent,  in  1895.  The  remaining  imports  (4’1 
per  cent,  in  1905)  consisted  of  precious  metals.  Of  the  exports, 
24  per  cent,  consisted  in  1905  of  raw  materials  for  industrial 
purposes  against  21-1  per  cent,  in  1895.  Manufactured  goods 
formed  63‘7  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  in  1895  and  65’4 
per  cent,  in  1905,  and  the  proportion  that  fell  to  food,  luxuries, 
and  cattle  declined  from  12-4  per  cent,  in  1895  to  SV  per  cent! 
in  1905 ;  the  halanee  (1'9  per  cent,  in  1905)  being  precious  metals. 

In  volume  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes 
increased  from  25-0  million  metric  tons  in  1895  to  42'2  million 
tons  in  1905,  while  the  exports  increased  from  lOV  million  tons 
in  1895  to  34-2  million  tons  in  1905.  The  imports  of  manu- 
factm-ed  goods  increased  from  1-6  million  tons  in  1895  to  2'3 
million  tons  in  1905,  and  the  exports  increased  Irom  2'0  million 
tons  in  1895  to  3-7  million  tons  in  1905.  The  imports  of  food, 
luxrmes,  and  cattle  _  increased  from  2-0  million  tons  in  1895 
to  9-7  milhon  tons  in  1905,  and  the  exports  were  1-3  million 
tons  m  1895  and  2*6  million  tons  in  1905. 

The  following  table  of  values  (million  pounds)  shows  the 
countries  wth  which  Germany  had  in  1905  the  largest  exchange 


Imports. 

Exports, 

^  ^  Europe. 

Of  wiiicli — 

In  niilli 
231*66 

on  poands. 

218-98 

Eussia 

Great  Britain  . 

54*54 

18-41 

Anstria-Hungaiy  ...  ..  *■' 

39*21 

52-89 

France  .  .  . 

38*65 

29-74 

Holland  .  ”*  . 

20*45 

14-67 

. 

12*84 

22-44 

13*87 

15-62 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Eueope  (Continued), 

Of  which — 

In  milli 

on  pounds. 

Switzerland . 

9-51 

18-49 

Italy . 

10-80 

8-77 

Sweden  . 

59*56 

7-95 

Denmark  .  . 

6-20 

9-30 

Spain  ...  . 

5-84 

2-65 

Asiebiga. 

94-85 

47-84 

Of  which — 

United  States 

20-21 

27*15 

Argentine  . 

18-46 

6-57 

Chili  ...  . 

8-42 

2-67 

Brazil . 

8-62 

3-58 

Mexico  . 

1-11 

2-17 

Canada  . 

4-49 

1-09 

Asia. 

25-38 

15-83 

Of  which — 

British  India .  . 

13-82 

4-30 

Dutch  Indies . 

i  5-99 

1-51 

China . 

1  2-13 

3*79 

Japan . 

1-02 

4-23 

British  Malacca  . 

1  1-07 

0-52 

Ceylon  . 

1  0-60 

0-11 

Hong  Kong  ...  ...  ...  . 

0-01 

0-40 

Africa. 

11*38 

6-15 

Of  which — 

Egypt...  . . 

3-03 

1-51 

British  West  Africa...  . 

2-60 

0-35 

British  South  Africa  ...  . 

1*80 

1-71 

Algeria  . . . 

0-62 

0-55 

Congo  state  . . 

0-56 

0-04 

Australia  and  Polynesia. 

,  8-21 

2-65 

Of  which — 

Australian  Commonwealth... 

7-82 

2-30 

New  Zealand...  ...  ....  . 

0*75 

0*23 

Comparing  1905  with  1898  the  trade  with  the  five  sontinents 
has  increased  in  the  following  ratio  (1898  =  100)  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Together. 

Europe .  ,  ... 

129 

136 

141 

Africa  ...  '  ...  ...  ■.  . 

225 

192 

212 

Asia  ...  . . . 

150 

186  ! 

162 

America 

143 

180  i 

153 

Australia  . .  ...  . 

186 

153 

177 
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The  figures  for  Great  Britain  and  the  principal  British 
Colonies  are  as  follows ; — 


IniportB. 

Great  Britain . 

95 

British  South  Africa . . 

177 

5,  West  Africa . 

224. 

,,  India . 

Canada  .  . 

141 

106 

Australian  Commonwealth . 

185 

Exports. 

Together, 

132 

113 

144 

159 

101 

196 

173 

147 

91 

106 

156 

177 

Of  Germany’s  total  foreign  trade  in  1905  (inchiding  the 
precious  metals),  in  value  ^663,900,000,  viz.,  imports 
£371,800,000  and  exports  £292,100,000,  on  the  lowest  com¬ 
putation  no  less  than  £137,220,000,  or  18-4  per  cent.,  was  with 
the  British  Empire,  made  up  of  imports  £71,410,000  and  exports 
£65,810,000.  Of  Germany’s  import  trade  19-2  per  cent,  and 
of  its  export  trade  22-5  per  cent,  was  with  the  British  Empire. 
The  trade  with  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  was  as  follows : — 


Europe. 

Great  Britain  . 

Gibraltai'j  Malta,  and  Cyprus  ... 

Africa. 

British  West  . 

,,  South  . 

jj  East  . 

Egypt  . 

Asia. 

British  India  . 

Ceylon  .  ”* 

British  Malacca  ... 

Hong  Eong  . 

Aden,  &c . .* 

America. 

Canada  . 

British  W  est  Indies 

Australia. 

Commonwealth  . 

New  Zealand  ... 

Other  British  Colonies  . 


Totals 


Imports. 

Exports- 

Total. 

.In 

million 

pounds. 

39*21 

52*89 

92*10 

0*08 

0*14 

0*22 

2*60 

0*35 

2*95 

1*81 

1*71 

3*52 

0*17 

0*11 

0*28 

3-03 

1*51 

4*54 

13*89 

4-30 

18*19 

0*60 

0*11 

0*71 

1*07 

0*52 

1*59 

0*01 

0*40 

0*41 

0*05 

0*01 

0*06 

0*49 

1*09 

1*58 

0*38 

0*09 

0*47 

7*82 

2*30 

10*12 

0*07 

0*23 

0*30 

0*08 

0*03 

0*14 

71*41 

65*81 

137*22 
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It  is  no  accident  that  while  Germany’s  export  trade  has  been 
growing  for  many  years  at  the  average  rate  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  marks,  or  nearly  5615,000,000,  its  balance  of 
trade  ”  has  more  and  more  become  negative— that  is,  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  (which  has  existed  almost  without 
exception  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century)  has  increased. 
The  excess  has  for  some  years  been  about  sixty  million  pounds 
a  year,  though  in  1906  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  millions. 

During  the  past  decade  alone  (ISOS-IQO?)  Germany  has  had 
an  excess  of  imports  above  exports  of  over  seven  hundred  million 
pounds.  It  must  be  left  to  the  special  student  to  inquire  in  what 
measure  and  in  what  directions  this  passive  ”  balance  of  trade 
represents  permanent  additions  to  the  capital  wealth  of  the 
country.  ^ 

The  table  last  given  shows  that  whereas  Germany  exports 
considerably  more  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  it 
imports  thence,  its  export  and  import  trade  with  the  entire 
British  Empire  almost  balances. 

Not  only  has  German  foreign  trade  thus  advanced  by  giant 
strides,  but  its  maritime  trade  is  more  and  more  carried  in  native 
vessels.  In  1874  Germany’s  share  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  world  was  5*2  per  cent.,  in  1894  it  was  6*5  per  cent.,  in  1905 
9*9  per  cent.  This  is  a  department  of  national  enterprise  in 
which  the  present  Emperor  has  throughout  his  reign  shown  the 
deepest  interest.  The  two  great  shipping  firms  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  owe  a  good  deal  of  their  to  Imperial  patronage 

and  encouragement.  Some  of  their  ships  have  been  launched 
by  members  of  the  Imperial  household,  a  message  from  the 
Emperor  regularly  sends  every  new  mammoth  vessel  on  its  first 
ocean  voyage,  and  on  the  directorate  of  one  company  are  found 
naval  officers  of  high  rank. 

*  Writing  in  tiie  Economic  Journal  for  December,  1907,  Professor  E .  von  Halle 
estimated  that  Wbiist  perhaps  £20,000,000  are  derived  from  shipping  the  rest 
of  the  negative  balance  is  made  up  by  income  from  investments  abroad  that  are 
figured  at  something  like  one  and  a  half  milliard  pounds .  A  careful  review  seems 
to  prove  that  whilst  the  valuation  of  German  colonial  enterprise  at  the  present  time 
cannot  be  put  higher  than  £50,000,000,  investments  in  the  bonds  and  stocks 
of  foreign  transoceanic  countries,  including  Turkey,  amount  to  £200,000,000, 
out  of  a  total  of  £800,000,000  of  German  foreign  investments  in  securities; 
whilst  the  value  of  the  property  of  German  citizens  living  abroad  and  German 
investments  in  transoceanic  undertakings,  including  Turkey,  may  be  put  at 
about  £450,000,000.  The  total  of  investments  in  foreign  continents  represents 
the  smaller  half,  but  no  doubt  the  most  productive  part  of  German  foreign 
investments.” 
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In  1871  Germany  had  a  merchant  marine  numbering  4,519 
vessels  (only  3  per  cent,  being  steamships),  with  a  nett  ton¬ 
nage  of  982,355  ;  in  1906  the  number  of  vessels  was  4,320 
(nearly  half  being  steamships),  with  a  nett  tonnage  of  2,469,292. 
The  North  Sea  ports  had  in  1906  1,250  steamships  with  a  nett 
tonnage  of  1,655,459,  and  1,930  sailing  vessels  with  a  nett 
tonnage  of  540,726,  and  the  Baltic  sea  ports  had  512  steamships 
with  a  nett  tonnage  of  260,016,  and  369  sailing  vessels  with  a 
nett  tonnage  of  15,110,  besides  towing  vessels  in  each  case. 
The  North-German  Lloyd  alone,  working ,  with  a  capital  of 
nine  million  pounds,  had  in  1906  a  fleet  of  134  sea-going  vessels. 

The  following  statement  of  Germany’s  steamships  and  sailing 
vessels,  over  thirty  years  ago  and  now,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
progress  made  (vessels  under  17*6  tons  are  here  disregarded)  : — 


SteamsM}js. 


Year. 

Number,  j 

Nett  tonnage^ 

Crews. 

Year. 

Numlber. 

Nett  tonnage. 

Crews. 

1871 

147 

81,994 

4,736 

1903 

1,545 

1,622,439 

42,084 

1872 

317 

183,569 

9,147 

1904 

1,622 

1,739,690 

46,046 

1873 

414 

215,758 

8,657 

1905 

1,657 

1,774,072 

46,747 

1874 

664 

420,605 

14,006 

1906 

1,762 

1,915,475 

50,303 

Sailing  Vessels. 


1871  ' 

4,372  1 

900,301  ] 

34,739 

1903 

2,232 

498,502 

12,516 

1872 

4,426 

901,301 

33,215 

1904 

2,258 

497,607 

12,701 

1873 

4,246  1 

965,767  : 

31,003 

1905 

2,294 

493,644 

12,914 

1874 

3,438 

854,947 

24,839 

1906 

2,299 

471,836 

12,809 

In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  encouraging  to  find  a  Hamburg 
commercial  journal  lamenting:  The  increase  of  English 

shipping  proceeds  with  such  rapidity  that  the  distance  between 
it  and  German  shipping  increases  wdth  giant  steps ;  esti¬ 
mated  according  to  population,  the  English  mercantile  marine 
has  (dm'ing  the  past  sixteen  years)  increased  five  times  as 
quickly  as  the  German,  while  England’s  foreign  trade  has  also 
increased  more  quickly,  though  the  absolute  increase  was  less.” 

England  still  leads  the  world  with  the  largest  and  fastest  vessels 
afloat,  though  Germany  has  a  creditable  share  of  the  ships 
of  heavy  tonnage  generally.  Of  103  vessels  of  over  10,000 
tons  register  in  service  at  the  beginning  of  1907  Germany  owned 
26,  and  all  with  one  exception  belonged  to  the  Hamburg- 
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American  (Hamburg)  and  North-German.  Llojd  (Bremen)  Lines. 
The  largest  of  these  yessels  are  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
and  the  Hamburg  of  the  former  line,  with  24,600  and  22,200 
tons  gross  respectively ;  after  which  come  seven  others  of  from 
13,000  to  19,400  tons.  Since  then  these  two  lines  have 
commissioned  the  building  of^one  steamship  of  29,700  tons, 
another  of  20,000  tons,  and  three  others  of  from  17,000  to 
20,000  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1907  England  owned  54 
ships  of  over  10,000  tons,  21  belonging  to  the  White  Star  Line, 
the  largest  the  Adriatic  and  Baltic,  with  25,000  and  23,900  tons 
respectively,  but  the  Jjusitania  and  the  Mauretania,  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  each  of  32,500  tons,  have  since  put  all  competitors 
into  the  shade. 

While  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  increase  Germany’s 
maritime  trade  by  the  building  of  larger  and  faster  vessels, 
there  has  been  vast  expenditure  upon  the  improvement  of 
harbour  and  dock  accommodation.  There  is  not  a  coast  or 
river  port  that  has  not  of  late  years  sunk  large  sums  in  the 
increase  of  its  shipping  trade  possibilities,  and  some  of  them  are 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  ambitious  schemes  of  the  kind. 

Quays  and  wharves  are  being  pi-ovided  large  enough  to  meet 
the  probable  requirements  of  many  years  to  come,  and  their 
equipment — their  sidings,  railway  connections,  warehouses, 
arrangements  for  loading  and  unloading,  &c. — ^are  as  perfect 
as  tkey  can  be  made. 

When  in  1888  Hamburg  surrendered  its  freedom  of  trade 
and  joined  the  Imperial  Customs  Union  it  received  as  solatium 
the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  extensive  new  harbours  and  docks  which 
became  necessary.  Since  then  its  maritime  trade  has  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Bremen  is  similarly  engaged  upon  large 
dock  extensions  and  river  improvements,  both  in  that  port  and 
at  Bremenhaven,  lower  down  the  Weser,  which  by  the  time 
they  are  completed,  many  years  hence,  will  have  cost  eight 
and  a  half  nhllion  pounds.  This  prosperous  City  State  plans 
not  only  new  harbours  but  a  new  town.  Near  Bremenhaven  it  has 
acquired,  by  exchange  with  the  Prussian  State  and  by  purchase, 
an  area  of  about  1,470  acres,  upon  which  docks  and  quays  are 
to  be  constructed,  and  budding  land  is  to  be  laid  out  for  a 
community  of  from  20,000  to  25,000  inhabitants.  Hitherto 
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the  ecoMmie  development  of  the  Ei-oo  State  Ima  iiocessorilv  1»j 
to  outgKwlhe  upon  the  adjacent  ftnaeian  t«ito.7.  rL™ 

XerhlT  r  f;  “™  “““■  “•»  «Se 

Which  has  been  undertaken  is  intended  to  achieve  tbnf  T 
The  new  docks  will  take  the  largest  vessels 

Mt  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  following  tlio  exainnle  !f 
Mannheim,  a  special  area  is  to  be  set  aside  for  indnstrinT  ^  i 

-g.,in  and  oil  mille,  faotoriee,  &.^wl“  1  ^ 

mth  «ple  ,.tm  and  »il,a,  feoilitio,.  Another  p  J 

in  1905  ia  sShJ  e^Zf'  r  7  7” 

to  whni  the  antionL  h“pWeod  tr  7 

of  tU,  bold  undertddng  ia  over  AM  per  h  ^t™"  “  ‘“™‘ 

tom  thTre.'rrSi^'^dSpSCiSrri”'*  *” 

to  safeguard  its  prosperitv'“^  m!  T''  P^'^Pared  to  do 

the  larger  Rotterdam  river  holts  are 
cargoes.  In  the  past  it  wfi« 

industrial  towu  beino-  a  ffre  +  ^  commercial  than  an 

GermanyandtheSolth^  tL 

and  the  prospect  of  the' deepenfne  wf  ^^-Khine  canal 
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as  a  great  traSrtrade  of  Mannheim’s  importance 
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upon  industrial  more  4 
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ances  for  loading  and  ^  modern  appli- 

and  warehouses  to  be  erecte7f  enabling  the  factories 
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beyond  the  highest  expectations  of  t  7“’-  ?  succeeded 

om  ot  Its  ongmators.  Almost  the 
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whole  of  the  industrial  area  is  already  occupied  by  large  works, 
the  capital  sunk  by  the  municipality  has  come  back  with 
interest,  the  industry  and  the  trade  of  the  town  have  greatly 
benefited,  and  in  ten  years  (1895  to  1905)  the  population  of 
Mannheim  (without  counting  14,283  inhabitants  added  by 
incorporation)  increased  from  105,399  to  149,525,  equivalent 
to  41  per  cent.  The  spirit  in  which  the  project  was  undertaken 
is  shown  by  the  following  words  taken  from  a  statement  made 
by  the  municipal  authority  on  the  subject  :  “  The  municipality 
has  given  an  undertaking  to  the  State  (Baden)  that  it  will  look 
for  no  direct  profit  from  the  undertaking,  and  so  will  make  the 
financial  standpoint  subsidiary  to  the  economic.  Not  only  does 
it  renounce  financial  advantage,  but  it  is  ready  where  necessary 
to  refrain  from  covering  its  bare  costs.  The  only  reward  of 
its  sacrifice  which  the  town  seeks  is  the  economic  development 
which  will  be  experienced  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  industry  and 
trade.”  The  success  of  the  undertaking  has,  none  the  less,  been 
so  complete  that  a  farther  enterprise  on  the  same  lines  is  now 
contemplated. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  with  water  facilities  less  favourable, 
is  no  less  progressive  in  its  own  way.  Since  1886  this  town  had 
a  large  commercial  dock  as  well  as  a  coal  dock-  Before  these 
docks  were  constructed  the  trade  in  and  out  hy  water  only 
amounted  to  150,000  tons ;  four  years  later  it  had  increased 
to  700,000  tons,  and  in  1905  it  was  51,565,000  tons,  so  that 
Frankfort  took  the  fifth  place  amongst  the  53  Ehine  ports,  its 
trade  far  exceeding  that  of  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf.  About 
a  third  of  Frankfort’s  river  trade  consists  of  transit  merchandise 
which  is  transhipped  from  or  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Main 
canal,  which  beyond  Frankfort  is  now  only  navigable  by  shallow 
boats.  Blalf  of  the  entire  trade  is  in  coal  and  coke.  During 
recent  years  the  trade  of  Frankfort  has  increased  so  greatly 
that  the  capacity  of  the  existing  docks  is  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
and  extensions  are  necessary. 

These  docks,  which  lie  below  the  town,  cannot,  however, 
be  increased,  since  on  one  side  they  abut  on  populous  districts, 
and  on  the  other  are  blocked  by  locks,  so  a  new  dock  is  to 
be  constructed  above  the  town  on  the  right  (Frankfort)  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  cost  of  =62,850,000.  The  area  of  land  to 
be  acquired  is  750  acres,  with  a  length  on  the  river  side  of 
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2|^miles,  and  a  depth  inland  of  from  1,950  to  2,400  yards 
Eailway  connections  will  join  on  to  the  trunk  lines.  There 
are  to  he  four  large  mercantile  docks  with  a  timber  dock.  The 
largest  dock  will  be  1,400  by  53  yards,  a  second  will  be  ]  300 
by  80  yards,  two  others  will  be  870  by  43  yards,  and’ the 
timber  dock  wiU  have  an  area  of  261  acres.  As  at  Mannheim 
an  extensive  Hinterland  is  to  be  reserved  for  factories,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  thriving  industrial  quarter  will  in  time  spriiiff 
up  here.  Of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  ^1, 950,000  will  come  back  by  the  sale  of  sites 

^925,000,  representing 
4^50,000  interest  per  annum,  which  will  be  covered  by  dues 
and  rents.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  half  of  the  project  will 

be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1910,  and  the  whole  works  seven 
years  later. 

Lower  down  the  river  Diisseldorf  is  constructing  a  new  dock, 
1,980  yards  long  by  65  yards  wide  at  the  base,  with  a  large 
petroleum  depot,  and  is  extending  the  bonded  dock.  New 
docks  are  also  projected  at  Duisburg,  and  the  existing  muni- 
cipd  harbour  there  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  State 
haAour  at  Euhrort  and  placed  under  State  administration. 

_  What  IS  bemg  done  on  the  Ehine  is  taking  place  on  other 
mportant  nvers,  like  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Oder?  and  even  on 

LTd  1  Tr the 

fiiturfM  water  T  showing  their  faith  in  the 

mine  ol  water  transit  by  increasing  and  imiiroviinv  their 

rif  J  “d  tlio  Elbe,  are 

of  raft  timber  of  9  730  000  +  ^  ^  ®^®tnsive 

twin  towns  of  m  ’  1  ’  from  the 

STr;  wMe  wStri  on  the  former 

and  Schandaii.  liarboiirs  of  Magdeburg 
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THE  PEESONAL  EQUATION 

Industrial  Germany  the  child  of  industrial  England— Early  English  enter¬ 
prise  in  Germany — Cobden’s  prophecies  in  1838 — German  commercial 
enthusiasm — The  first  generation  of  industrialists — The  love  of  system — 
Seasons  for  German  success — The  German  standard  of  life — Lower 
salaries  and  wages—Modern  industrial  plant— Industrial  concentration— 
Germany  and  America  compared — Mixed  ”  versus  “  pure  ’’  iron  works — 
Germans  not  inventive  hut  imitative  and  adaptive — Consideration  for 
customers’  wishes— Government  encouragement  and  help — The  State 
railways— Inland  waterways— International  exhibitions— The  central 
agency  for  industry  in  Hesse— The  Emperor’s  influence— Chambers  of 
Commerce,  their  constitution  and  functions — The  industrial  associations 
— ^Foreign  trade  agencies— The  German  theory  of  trading — The  com¬ 
mercial  traveller. 

Commercial  and  industrial  Germany  is  the  Germany 
wHeh  possesses  most  interest  for  English  people  at  the 
present  time.  We  should,  of  course,  have  preferred  that  it  had 
continued  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  production  of  music, 
poetry,  plays,  and  philosophy,  and  had  left  ns  to  provide  the 
world  with  machines,  cloth,  and  cotton.  As  it  has  chosen  to 
turn  trader  it  is  well  worth  while  to  study  the  question.  How 
has  this  economic  change  been  brought  about — what  are  the 
forces  which  have  been  at  work,  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  ? 

And,  first,  allowance  is  never  sufficiently  made  for  the  fact 
that  industrial  Germany  is  largely  the  child  of  industrial  Eng¬ 
land.  We  have  created  the  rival  of  whose  competition  ■we  now 
complain.  Some  time  ago  the  Cologne  Gazette  reminded  its 
readers  that  “  It  was  Englishmen  who  in  Germany  first  took 
in  hand  the  construction  of  railways,  gas  works,  tramways,  and 
macHne  shops ;  who  supplied  to  these  enterprises  the  ample 
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resources  of  British  capital ;  and  who  thus  acted  as  the  pioneers 
of  German  material  development.”  This  is  a  generalisation 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  illustrate  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Water  was  given  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  among  other  towns' 
by  Englishmen,  and  the  latter  town  porpotuatns  its  bcmofactor  in 
the  name  of  one  of  its  streets.  An  English  gas  cojiipiiny,  oatab- 
Hshed  many  years  ago,  still  supplies  a  special  reserve  of  !  Jerlin,  and 
carries  on  undertakings  in  other  Contiuoiital  towns.  Evidence 
of  English  pioneer  enterprise  in  street  locomotion  survives  in 
the  naturalisation  of  the  word  “tramway”  in  more  than  one 
German  town.  The  cotton  and  woollen  and  engineorimr  in¬ 
dustries  largely  owed  their  introduction  to  English  energy  and 
capital.  Many  old  firms  in  all  these  industries  still  trade  with 
English  names,  though  no  Englishmen  are  now  associated  with 
^  em,  and  Miiihausen,  the  South  German  seat  of  the  cotton 
trade,  has  its  Manchester  Street. 

f  overlooked  report  of  the  eventful  meeting 

o^he  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hold  on  .December  U, 
1838,  which  proved  the  prelude  to  the  anti-Corii  Law  movement, 
a  speech  m  which  “Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  calico  printer,”  fore¬ 
told  the  day  when  the  weapons  which  English  enterprise  and 
example  were  then  placing  in  German  hands  would  be  turned 
against  ourselves  with  fatal  effect. 

Germany  lately, 

and  bad  given  some  attention  to  the  progress  of  manufactures 
m  the  countries  through  which  he  had  passed.  He  would 

&eture  of  v  ^  increase  in  the  maim- 

1828th.Mirf.„toer,\ndmirm„fS!  “ 

share  the  raoBODolv  of  fliA  i  ^  ii  i ^  coimtiy,  anxious  to 

to  .  pohibitio'  i  Ike  LrtMot  oV”  T‘ 

granted.  The  artissTi  i  machinery,  and  it  was 

torn  emigiatmg  um  demand  d*'’  f*™  intetdicled 

The  artisan  left  this  countrv  fr.  +  I  granted, 

organise  his  miU,  and  was  then 

a  restricted  market  for  his  industry!"  “ 
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‘^But  now  the  demand  arises  for  the  makers  of  machinery, 
and  the  same  process  is  going  on  of  instructing  the  foreigner 
in  making  spinning-frames  that  was  formerly  done  in  spinning 
cotton.  Whilst  at  Dresden  he  was  shown  over  a  large  machine¬ 
making  establishment  by  an  Englishman,  who  took  him  into  a 
large  room  filled  with  machinery  for  spinning  flax,  with  Gore 
and  Wesley’s  patent  improvements.  ‘This,’  he  said,  ‘was 
brought  out  from  England  at  an  expense  of  35,000  dollars 
(thalers)  for  models,  and  I  am  engaged  to  superintend  the 
copying  of  it.’  At  Chemnitz,  also  in  Saxony,  he  visited  a  large 
establishment,  organised  and  conducted  by  English  mechanics, 
for  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  He  found  at  Prague,  in 
Bohemia,  an  establishment  belonging  to  Englishmen  for  making 
machinery  for  manufacturers  ;  and  at  Vienna  there  were  two  of 
our  countrymen  accommodated  under  an  Imperial  roof  carrying 
on  a  similar  trade.  At  Elberfeld  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  also 
found  large  machine-making  businesses  conducted  by  Englishmen. 
At  Liege  there  was  a  similar  concern,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  was  born  in  Haslingden,  and 
who  employs  nearly  4,000  hands  ;  and  at  Zurich  he  found  the 
large  establishment  of  Mr.  Esher,  with  an  Englishman  at  the 
head  of  the  foundry  and  another  at  the  head  of  the  forge,  casting 
five  tons  of  iron  a  day,  brought  from  England,  into  spindles, 
rollers,  and  wheels  for  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  In  almost  every  large  town  there  were 
English  mechanics  instructing  the  natives  to  rival  us.” 

The  process  which  to  Cobden  seventy  years  ago  appeared  so 
sinister  was  continued  far  into  last  century.  Englishmen,  their 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  capital  were  welcome  so  long  as 
they  were  needed.  Those  were  the  days  of  Germany’s  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  never  was  learner  more  patient  and  industrious. 
Directly  the  apprentice  was  out  of  his  time,  however,  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  his  master  was  free  to  go,  and 
go  he  did.  We  all  know  the  rest.  Prom  manufacturing  for 
their  own  use  the  Germans  soon  proceeded  to  supply  other 
nations,  and  England  lost  control  of  markets  in  which  it  had 
for  generations  held  an  almost  undisputed  position.  What  it  is 
urgent  to  know  is  how  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  their 
policy  of  supplanting  English  industrialists  and  traders  in 
foreign  markets. 
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More  than  anything  else  this  progress  is,  of  course  due 
to  the  fact  that  Germany,  now  in  the  first  flush  of  material 
prosperity, _  is  dcToting  _  itself  to  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits  with  the  enthusiasm  and  fervour  of  a  nation  determined 
to  win  its  way  to  the  front  rank  in  every  department  of  economic 
life.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  on  the  whole  trade  is 
followed  in  England  with  the  old  zeal  and  application,  or  even 
the  old  respect.  In  Germany  trade  is  a  passion.  There  is  no 
disposition  there  either  to  be  ashamed  of  it  or  to  mve  it  a 
secondary  place ;  it  is  not  an  incident  in  a  man’s  life,  t  variant 
on  pleasure  and  sport,  but  the  chief,  primary,  absorbing  concern 
Ihe  successful  German  business  man,  whether  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  travels  or  goes  to  sea,  lake,  or  mountain  during  the 
hot  weeks  of  summer,  but  he  does  not  find  time  for  a  second 
holiday  in  winter,  and  the  institution  of  the  “  week-end  ”  appears 
to  him  a  symptom  of  national  enervation  and  decline  For 
eleven  months  of  the  year  he  is  chained  to  his  factory,' ware¬ 
house,  or  mounting-house,  and  he  takes  this  strenuous  life  as 
pait  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  not  to  be  relaxed,  if  he 
would  achieve  his  ultimate  purpose.  The  head  of  one  of  the 

k3  “  Clermany,  bearing  a  name 

known  aU  over  the  world,  said  not  long  ago,  “For  fifty  years 

have  come  to  my  factory  as  soon  as  my  men  in  the  morning 
meant  5  ®  l®a,ve  in  the  evening.”  That  has 

T  r  TT  Ixours-with  necessary 

controls  on^*  reward  in  the  fact  that  he 

kind  in  V  .  °  “ost  prosperous  works  of  the 

syndicate  belong  either  to  company  or 

first  generation 

L  thTlnW  tK  f  ^  I  ®"®rlook  the 

and  enlSikLl  n*  undertakings  in  the  iron  and  steel 

industry  there  are  fir^r  nT 

tboti^Aoii  CA  ■  ,  fiowever,  the  largest— 

howefer  the  "  h™clred  years.  In  general, 

Geimanv  is  di-a  and  the  consequence  is  that 

» “I, 

to  eom^  I^tsistent  enaeaToni  of  the  GemanB 

»  oome  h,  the  front  has  b«n  supported  b,  a  .tilM  and  even 
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masterly  application  of  means  to  ends.  Wliile  tlie  average 
Englishman  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  commerce  as  a 
purely  rule-of-thumb  matter,  the  German  has  followed  it  as 
a  science  and  an  art,  and  in  reality  all  the  methods  and  measures 
which  he  has  adopted  in  competing  with  his  older  rivals  for  the 
trade  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  one  principle,  characteristic 
of  the  Germans  in  so  many  ways,  the  application  of  a  trained 
intelligence  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Broadly  speaking,  where  the  German  outrivals  his  competitors 
it  will  be  found  that  his  success  is  due  to  one  or  other  of  three 
reasons — ^(1)  the  cheaper  price  of  his  goods,  (2)  their  superior  or 
at  least  more  serviceable  character,  and  (3)  the  more  efficient 
arrangements  which  he  makes  for  reaching  and  attracting 
purchasers. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  the  German  manufacturer  is 
helped  in  his  endeavour  to  produce  cheaply  by  the  fact  that  the 
entire  standard  of  life  is  less  pretentious  than  in  England,  and 
this  holds  good  in  every  class  of  society.  Luxury — comparative 
luxury — is  making  headway  as  money  is  accumulated  more  easily 
and  more  rapidly,  but  on  the  whole  life  is  simpler,  there  is  less 
personal  indulgence,  habits  are  less  expensive,  even  amongst 
the  wealthy  class,  than  with  us.  .The  consequence  is  that  the 
German  manufacturer  is  contented  with  less  profit  than  is 
expected  in  England.  He  has  also  for  the  present  a  great 
advantage  in  the  smaller  industrial  salaries  and  wages  which  he 
has  to  pay.  Kecently  an  inquiry  was  made  by  the  German 
Union  of  Technical  Employees  into  the  salaries  received  by  its 
members,  engineers  and  other  officials  in  the  engineering  and 
electro-technical  industry.  Nearly  2,000  answers  were  received, 
and  they  showed  that  the  salaries  of  49  per  cent,  of  these  skilled 
men  fell  below  £105  per  annum;  12  per  cent,  received  from 
£105  to  £120,  12*5  per  cent,  from  £120  to  £135,  and  only 
25  per  cent,  above  the  last-named  figure.  Of  late  years  the 
workman  has  successfully  made  large  demands  upon  his  em¬ 
ployer  both  in  respect  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour,  hut 
even  yet  the  former  are  much  lower,  the  latter  much  longer, 
than  with  us.  Yet  in  fairness  it  should  here  be  said  that  the 
workman  enjoys  very  substantial  compensation  in  the  form  of 
his  three  insurance  benefits  (sickness,  accident,  and  old  age), 
and  that  the  statutory  protection  afforded  to  juvenile  labour  is 
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greater  than  in  England.  Apparently  the  tendency  of  things 
slionld  be  still  more  to  the  German  employer's  disfavour,  though 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  adjustability 
of  industry  to  its  increasing  burdens,  -within  surprisingly  elastic 
limits,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence.  In  Germany  it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Laws  would  severely  handicap  production  and  inde¬ 
finitely  retard  the  progress  of  the  export  trade.  This  has  not 
happened,  however,  fox  the  period  of  Germany's  greatest  stride 
forward  as  an  industrial  and  mercantile  country  has  synchronised 
with  these  beneficial  laws. 

Meantime,  the  advantage  which  the  German  manufacturer 
enjoys  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours  is  gradually  disappearing, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  this  respect  the  conditions  of 
production  will  every  year  tend  to  become  more  equalised  between 
the  two  countries.  Not  only  are  the  costs  of  living  steadily 
rising  in  Germany,  but  the  strength  of  the  trade  unions  con¬ 
tinually  increases,  and  with  their  growth  in  numbers  and 
influence  both  their  demands  and  their  ability  to  assert  these 
demands  become  greater.  The  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  will,  however,  be  treated  separately  and  need  not  detain 
us  here. 

Much  is  due  also  to  progressive  methods  and  the  use  of 
thoroughly  modern  plant.  Of  Germany's  industrial  works  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  worst  are  hopelessly  behind 
the  times  and  are  only  kept  alive  by  local  advantages — low 
wages  as  in  rural  districts,  exceptional  transport  facilities,  &c. — 
the  best  can  nowhere  be  surpassed.  The  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  efforts  made  to  produce 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  which  modern  machinery 
and  techniqne  allow.  In  an  endeavour  to  explain  the  falling 
back  of  the  United  Eingdom  into  the  third  place  as  a  producer 
of  pig-iron  a  correspondent  of  The  Times  wrote  on  April  7, 1906  : 

Among  the  chief  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  British  iron 
industry  must  be  placed  the  tendency  to  adhere  to  antiquated 
methods  of  production  among  English  manufacturers.  As 
opposed  to  this  the  German  ironmasters  have  known  how  to 
avail  themselves  fully  of  modern  improvements  in  the  technical 
details  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  in  the  practical  operation 
of  the  blast  furnaces.  In  fact,  though  during  1905  there  were 
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fifty  fewer  blast  furnaces  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain,  the 
former  country  was  able  to  produce  no  less  than  two  million  tons 
more  of  pig-iron  than  its  rival,  even  with  this  great  disadvantage 
in  point  of  plant.”  This  is  true ;  in  1886  the  average  production 
of  a  blast  furnace  in  Germany  was  16,500  tons,  but  by  the 
building  of  larger  furnaces  and  improved  methods  the  pro¬ 
duction  now  reaches  40,000  tons. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  explanation  of  the 
German  iron-master’s  ability  to  produce  so  cheaply  that  he 
can  make  his  way  into  every  market.  A  still  more  important 
reason  is  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  process  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  owners  of  the  large  combined  steel  works  know 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  saddle  their  half-manufactured  mate¬ 
rial  with  transport  costs  of  all  kinds  midway  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process,  and  pig-iron,  steel-making  and  rolling  are 
nowadays  done  under  the  same  roof  as  part  of  an  unbroken 
process. 

The  pig-iron  is  conveyed  direct  into  the  Bessemer  converter 
adjacent,  and  cast  into  ingots,  and  the  ingots  have  no  sooner 
cooled  down  sufficiently  than  they  are  at  once  passed  into  the 
rolling  mill. 

In  the  process  of  rolling  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  works  the  ingots  pass  in 
and  out  of  mills  of  different  size,  before  they  take  the  final  form 
of  rails,  but  in  the  more  modern  works  this  three-  or  fourfold 
process  is  shortened  into  one,  for  the  rollers  instead  of  lying 
side  by  side  follow  one  another,  so  that  the  glowing  ingot  which 
passes  from  the  furnace  into  the  first  grip  of  the  mill  comes 
out  at  the  other  end  a  finished  rail  ready  to  he  cut  to  size  and 
finished  off.  Where  formerly  ingots  were  cast  which  made  two 
rails  of  45  feet  each  ten  rails  of  65  feet  can  now  be  made  out 
of  the  same  ingot — a  great  economy  in  production  and  also  a 
great  economy  in  wastage.  What  such  a  combination  of  processes 
means  in  the  saving  of  labour  and  fuel,  as  well  as  of  capital, 
may  easily  be  imagined. 

Not  only  so,  hut  mechanical  appliances  are  used  nowadays  to 
an  extent  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  inconceivable. 
MenzeFs  famous  painting  of  the  rollmg-mill,  in  which  bare¬ 
breasted  workmen  are  shown  grappling  at  close  quarters  with  the 
glowing  ingots,  will  soon  represent  an  obsolete  page  of  industrial 
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history.  As  the  fundamental  maxim  in  the  obtaining  of  the 
necessary  raw  material  is  the  saving  of  c.oHt  by  the  elimination 
of  the  middle  man  at  ovory  stage  in  the  procioss  of  production,  so 
the  fundamental  maxim  in  the  later  and  more  costly  processes 
is  the  saving  of  labour.  In  the  latest  works  notbing  is  touched 
by  the  hand  that  can  bo  done  by  mecbaiiiiial  moans,  and  man 
and  machine  are  brought  into  the  nearest  possible  contact  by 
the  same  expeditious  and  economical  moans.  It  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  electricity  is  employed  foi:  every  purpose 
to  which  it  can  bo  employed  as  a  motive  a, gout.*'  Even  in 
the  firing  of  furnaces,  retorts,  and  boilers  scioneo  has  boon 
introduced.  The  German  technical  schools  wliicli.  exist  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  engineering  trade  have  created  a  science 
of  heating,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  to  obtain  a 
maximum  amount  of  heat  in  the  best  and  cpxickost  way  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Finally,  the  gases  which  small  works  cannot 
employ  and  therefore  waste  are  used  by  modern  concerns  for 
power  and  heating.  Wlien  several  years  ago  Herr  von  Holier, 
the  then  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  visited  the  United 
States  he  found  “  the  technics  of  industry  there  to  he  in  many 
respects  very  behindhand.  “In  general,'’  ho  reported,  “the 
large  German  works  are  in  no  way  behind  the  Amorieiin  except 
in  products  for  which  Germany  has  no  adequate  market” 
Incidentally  also  he  thought  America  “  vory  careless  about  the 
life  and  health  of  the  working  classes  ;  in  the  largest  works 
the  precautions  against  accident  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind.” 
Nevertheless,  American  managers  are  to  ho  found  in  many 
German  engineering  works  and  American  maehiuery  in  still 
more. 

This  tendency  to  increased  concentration,  with  a  view  to  more 
economical  production,  has  greatly  stimirlatod  the  movement 
in  favour  of  what  are  known  as  mixed  works,  the  combination 
taking  various  forms,  as,  for  example,  ore  and  coal  mines, 
ore  mines  and  smelting  works,  smelting  works  and  rolling  works, 
or  larger  coinbinations  still.  The  firm  of  Krupp  produces,  in 

ct,  everything  it  requires  in  its  engineering  and  ordnance 


aloae  5,955  engines  with  883,364  horse- 
Ses  was^lfiO  eleotrieity.  In  1903  the  number  of  such 

ve^^n  J *  fiorse-power  of  623,334,  so  that  there  had  in  three 

0®“*-  The  largest  use  of  eledtrie 
power  was  m  the  engineering  trade  centres  of  the 
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factories— ore,  coal  and  coke,  pig-iron,  steel,  rolled  iron,  and 
so  on  tliroTigh  every  process  to  the  finished  product. 

The  struggle  hetween  the  mixed  ”  and  ''  pure  ”  works  has  of 
late  years  been  very  severe  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  and 
particularly  since  the  Coal  and  Steel  Syndicates  came  on  the 
scene,  but  this  form  of  concentration  is  no  new  one  either  there 
or  in  Silesia.  The  great  Stumm  iron  works  owned  ore  mines 
as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  firm  of  de  Vendel  have 
owned  the  same  since  1797  and  collieries  since  1856  ;  the  Konig 
and  Laura  Smelting  Company  have  had  both  ore  mines  and  col¬ 
lieries  since  1802 ;  the  Eattowitz  Smelting  Company  has  from 
the  first  had  its  own  ore  mines  and  collieries  since  1789  ;  the 
G-utehoffnungshiitte  at  Osnabriick  has  mined  its  own  ore  since 
1810  and  its  coal  since  1857 ;  the  Horder  Verein  has  had  ore 
mines  since  1852  and  coal  mines  since  1859 ;  the  Union 
Company  at  Dortmund  has  used  its  own  ore  and  coal  since 
1855  ;  the  Burbacher  Hiitte  acquired  ore  mines  in  1856 ;  the 
Dillinger  Hiitte  has  had  ore  mines  since  1828 ;  the  Georg- 
Marienhiitte  at  Osnabriick  has  had  both  ore  and  coal  since 
1859  ;  the  Dentscher  Kaiser  ”  Company  has  had  coal  since 
1876,  the  Hoersch  Company  at  Dortmund  since  1898 ;  and  the 
Aix-la-Chapelle  Smelting  Company  has  had  ore  since  1892. 

In  1906  there  were  41  mixed  iron  and  rolling  works  or  iron 
works  owning  their  own  collieries,  and  they  together  controlled 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  pig-iron  production  of  the  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  steel  production,  and  three-quarters  of 
the  production  of  rolled  goods,  as  well  as  one-quarter  of  the  coal 
produced  in  the  Ruhr  basin.  Of  1,200,000  workpeople  employed 
in  the  iron  industry  it  was  estimated  that  300,000  fell  to  the 
mixed  works,  eight  alone  employing  170,000  men.  Ten  of 
these  works  represented  a  capital  of  over  twenty-five  million 
pounds,  the  largest  being  Exupp,  Thyssen,  Bochumer  Verein, 
Hdrder  Verein,  Eheinische  Stahlwerke,  Gutehoffnungshlitte, 
Phoenix,  and  the  Laurahiitte  in  Silesia. 

Against  powerful  companies  like  these  the  smaller  ‘‘pure” 
works  are  powerless  to  compete,  restricted  as  they  are  in 
resources  and  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  in 
every  direction  which  are  within  reach  of  the  great  combined 
works.  The  number  of  “pure”  rolling  works  is  now  about 
60,  24  of  them  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Rhenish- 
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Westplialiaa  districts  16  in  llie  central  part  of  that .  district, 
tie  Berg  cointrj  and  the  centre'  of  the  small  iron  goods 
industry;  10  south  of  the  district,  in  Siegerland,  and  in  the 
west  of  the  Ehiiieland,  while  of  the  other  two  one  is  in  the 
Saar  district  and  the  other  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  rolling  works 
wliieli  most  feel  the  competition  of  the  mixed  concerns  are 
tie  plate  and  bar  works ;  those  for  the  present  best  able  to  hold 
their  own  are  the  wire  and  wire-goods  works,  but  all  are  hard 
pressed,  and  that  the  more  since  the  Steel  Syndicate  deliberately 
fiw>iii*s  the  large  eonibinecl  undertakings,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
latter  will  imdonhtedij  hold  the  field.  Herr  Kirdorf,  the 
iiiiectur  of  the  Steel  Syndicate,  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  ^^The  enthe  economic  deTelopment  necessarily  leads  to 
mixed  unilertakings ;  for  a  company  can  only  prosper  per- 
manentij  when  besides  manufacturing  finished  goods  it  also 
produces  its  own  raw  materials.’’,  A  recent  writer  suggests  an 
aitematiTe  to  the  extinction  of  the  “pure”  works.  Dr.  H 
Toelker,  who  was  foimeilj  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the 
Steel  Cnion,  in  Ms  book  “Die  dentsche  Eisen  iind  Stahl- 
indnstiie,”  writes: — 


^  ^  Ihere  are  three  ways  open  to  the  pnre  rolling  works  of 

improTmg  their  position.  In  the  first  place  they  may  readjust 
their  plant  more  rationafiy  by  turning  attention  to  the  manu- 
actiire  of  fine  products.  The  large  mixed  works  can  do  this 
less  easily,  since  the  directing  heads  are  too  much  occupied  to  be 
aole  to  deTote  themselTes  to  the  details  of  production.  ...  A 
second  possibdity  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  rolHng  works 

.  H.  fcnnat.,.  of  .  ™  a, 

for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  prices  of  bar-iron,  wire  and 

r  T  ?  fi^st  of  these  has  been 

mvanabiy  had  but  brief  and  transient  success.  The  third  wav 

of  improving  the  position  of  the  pure  rollincr  works  is 

woriis,  for  example,  a  Siemens-Martin  works  either  bv 

eoncem  shoid  only  ptiu^  fteTSl  ^ 

special  equipment  Vits  f 

quipment  or  its  geographical  position  or  other  local 
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co”on?"'’  favourable 

Of  these  alternatives  the  third  seems  to  offer  the  onlv  real 
prospect  of  success,  but  the  resort  to  fusion  proposed  means  that 
the  pure  works  as  such  will  exist  no  longer,  in  which  event 
the  aim  of  the  Steel  Syndicate  will  be  achieved. 

This  however,  is  not  the  only  form  of  industrial  concentra¬ 
tion  It  IS  carried  on  in  directions  quite  uninfluenced  by  the 
syndicate  movement.  In  the  town  of  Diisseldorf  in  1907  for 
example,  there  were  463  distinct  undertakings,  combine’d  in 
124  companies.  This  combination  was  naturally  most  deve¬ 
loped  m  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  there  supreme 
one  undertaking  in  which  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  pipes,  plates,  puddling  iron,  steel  ingots,  wii-e  and  bar- 
non,  &c.  The  largest  wire-rolling  works  combined  fourteen 
branches,  including  wire-drawing,  bar-iron  rolling,  puddling 
wire  rope,  Martin,  shoe-iron,  and  wire  nail  works,  also  an  iron 

foundiy  a  workshop  for  electric  machinery,  drawn  zinc  works,  a 
box  factory,  &c.  ^ 

The  two  other  ^  reasons  may  be  dealt  with  together.  The 
German  is  not  an  inventive  genius,  but  he  excels  in  adaptation 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  a  gift  of  even  greater 
practical  value  than  inventiveness.  The  great  inventors  have 
^Idom  become  rich  men;  the  prizes  have  generally  fallen  to 
the_men  who  have  had  just  originality  enough  to  recognise  a 
good  Idea  when  they  saw  it,  to  adapt  and  develop  it,  and  to  turn 
it  to  immecliate  account. 

In  their  beginnings  the  German  textile  and  engineering  indus¬ 
tries  and  even  the  chemical  industry  in  which  Germany  specially 
excels,  all  owed  at  least  as  much  to  foreign  ideas  and  influences  as 
0  native  talent  .  The  loss  to  English  industry  owing  to  its  neglect 
to  recognise,  the  commercial  value  of  chemistry  is  incalculable 
and  can  never  be  made  good.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the  present 
day  It  IS  a  common  complaint  that  there  are  English  dyers  who 
will  not  bnng  theory  (in  other  words,  science)  to  bear  upon 
their  practice,  but  persist  in  the  old  guess-work  which  was  good 
enough  for  their  fathers  and  the  race  of  customers  they  had  to 
seTO  half  a  century  ago.  Not  long  ago  one  such  dyer  of  the  old 
school  had  the  chance  of  a  large  commission  provided  he  could 
give  a  certain  shade.  “I  can  do  it  pretti/  near,”  he  saii. 
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“  Bat  it  mast  be  exactly  true.”  “"Well,  I  cannot  promise  to  a 
nicety,  but  it  shall  be  a  good  job.”  And  that  was  all  he  would 
or  could  say.  The  work  went  abroad. 

The  German  chemical  indnstry,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
owes  its  expansion  and  prosperity  to  science  and  scientific 
methods.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  chemical  manufactories  of 
Germany  there  is  on  an  average  a  university-trained  chemist  to 
eveiT  forty  workpeople — a  ratio  of  science  to  labour  probably 
excelled  in  no  other  eoimtry  in  the  world.  A  recent  German 
writer  makes  the  proud  boast  that  “  empiiieism  has  absolutely 
disappeared  from  present-day  methods  of  prodnction  ;  instead  of 
the  old  plan  of  ‘  faying  this  and  that  ’  we  see  at  the  head  of 
our  works  men  who  wonld  be  an  ornament  to  any  chair  of 
chemistry,  surrounded  by  their  staffs  of  thoroughly-trained 
chemists.  The  large  manufactories  have  well-eqnipped  and  often 
model  laboratories  for  scientific  research  which  it  is  a  pleasm-e 
to  work  in.  Nowhere  is  the  alliance  between  science  and  technics 
80  intimate  as  in  Germany,  and  no  one  doubts  that  to  this  fact 


IS  due  the  pre-eminence  of  the  German  chemical  industry.”* 

A  farther  secret  of  the  German  manufacturer’s  success  is  his 
studied  endeavour  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  those  whom 
he  seeks  to  make  his  customers.  He  has  put  away  from  him 
the  antiquated  idea  that  the  consumer  exists  for  the  producer 
and  must  be  satisfied  with  what  the  latter  offers  him,  and  instead 
he  acts  on  the  principle  that  the  buyer  has  a  right  to  have  what 
he  wants,  if  it  can  be  made,  and  that  it  is  the  manufacturer’s 
business  to  supply  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  trade 
hffi  left  England,  never,  perhaps,  to  return,  owing  to  obstinate 
refusal  to  recognise  this  not  unreasonable  principle.  A  leading 
fim  m  a  great  EngHsh  textfie  industry  is  reported,  before 
expnence  tardily  taught  it  a  painful  lesson,  to  have  boasted  that 

It  never  mc^fied  Its  manufactures,  or  the  mode  of  placing  them 
ra  the  market,  under  any  circumstances.  “  Our  goods  are  made 
IB  these  colours  and  these  lengths,”  it  said,  ”  and  those  who  are  not 
p^sed  cm  go  e  sewhere.”  In  due  time  they  went  elsewhere, 
md  now  the  problem  facing  this  firm,  and  many  another  in  like 
pr^eament.  is  how  to  get  those  rebeffious  buyers  back. 

trade  strength  in  manufactures  and 

trade,  as  m  so  many  other  things,  lies  in  attention  to  little 

Br.  A.  Steigei  “  Die  Chemisehe  Industrie,”  p.  8. 
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tilings.  TIig  buyer  s  rec^uirGuients  und.  tsistesj  bowevor  "vsbrious  uud 
changeable,  and  not  the  manufacturer’s  traditions  and  prejudices, 
determine  what  sort  of  goods  are  made,  and  how  these  goods  are 
placed  in  the  merchant’s  hands.  And  the  merchant  is  equally 
aliYe  to  his  patron’s  convenience  and  his  own  interests.  He 
does  not  expect  foreigners  to  be  expert  in  the  German  language, 
but  addresses  them  in  their  own  tongues — often,  no  doubt,  with 
peculiar  variations  of  his  own— adapts  his  own  coinage,  weights, 
measures  to  theirs,  and  if  letters  will  not  answer  their  purpose 
the  merchant  goes  himself  or  sends  some  one  who  is  well  able  to 
do  his  business  for  him.  In  short,  the  story  of  the  first  chech 
to  British  exports  relatively  to  those  of  Germany  (for  we  have 
learned  much)  was  largely  a  story  of  opportunities  lost  or 
wilfully  neglected— mostly  the  latter. 

And  yet,  when  all  the  points  in  which  the  German  industrialist 
and  merchant  excel  have  been  pointed  out— and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  little  points,  wdiich  yet  when  put  together  make  a  large 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  English 
enteipiise  and  business  acumen  are  lightly  regarded  in  Germany. 
On  the  contrary,  a  profound  respect  is  everywhere  entertained 
lor  England  as  an  industrial  pioneer,  and  it  yet  stands  to  most 
Germans  as  a  model  to  be  imitated :  he  must  be  a  very  up-to- 
date  manufacturer  indeed  who  will  venture  to  disparage  the 
country  from  which  he  has  learned  so  much. 

Again,  both  industry  and  trade  receive  encouragement  and 
practical  help  from  the  Governments  of  the  various  States, 
and  within  its  more  limited  power  from  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  idea  that  a  German  Ambassador  is  a  sort  of  superior 
commercial  agent  is,  of  course,  absurd,  yet  the  fiction  had  its 
origin  in  a  fact,  which  is  that  German  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad  are  very  properly  alive  to  the  close  connection  of 
national  trade  and  national  prosperity,  and  are  not  slow  to  do 
industry  a  service  when  the  oj)poi*tunity  occurs.  Protective 
legislation  apart,  the  fact  that  the  railways  are,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  State  undertakings  enables  the  Governments  to 
render  a  great  service  both  to  industry  and  agriculture  by  regula¬ 
ting  transport  chai*ges  according  to  special  circumstances,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  otherwise,  while  the  export  trade  is  systematically 
assisted  by  means  of  low  preferential  tariffs  specially  designed 
to  enable  the  home  manufacturers  to  enter  foreign  markets  on 
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fa¥cii!rsl)Ie  conditions.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  strike  an 
absoklelj  fair  balance  between  one  indnstiy  and  another,  yet  on 
the  whole  tie  trading  world  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  'lie  railways  are  administered,  and  its  grievances  are  for 
lie  most  pari  spasmodic  and  relate  to  transient  defects  for 
which  tie  fiscns  ”  is  really  as  little  responsible  as  the  com¬ 
plainants.  Where  a  good  case  for  the  amelioration  of  existing 
traffic  conditioiis  and  charges  can  be  made  out,  especially  if 
sapported  by  official  or  other  responsible  authority,  the  district 
railwaj  administration  is  generally  ready  to  make  reasonable 
concessions.  The  result  is  that  the  question  of  State  versus 
private  railw^ays  does  not  exist  in  Germany,  even  in  the  most 
academic  form. 


The  State  also  shows  its  concern  for  the  promotion  of  trade 
by  the  construction  of  inland  water-ways,  a  branch  of  navigation 

which  in  Germany  is  now  seldom  touched  by  private  enterprise 
The  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  opened 
m  1891,  is  the  greatest  State  undertaking  of  the  kind  yet 
earned  out.  Prussia  alone  has  during  the  past  two  decades 
spent  many  milhons  of  pounds  sterling  in  the  construction 
of  new  canals  and  the  canalisation  of  rivers,  and  the  projects 
of  the  kind  at  present  in  hand— including  the  Ehine  and 
Elbe  canal  and  smaller  channels  in  the  south  and  east  of  the 
countty-are  variously  estimated  to  cost  from  twenty  to 
thirty  mrniom  more.  There  is  also  this  difference  between 
the  canals  of  Germany  and  those  of  this  country-that  the 
areTo^t  navigable  by  steamers  while  the  latter 


iU  ^  Governmeuts  help  industry  on 

ae  «  both  ,t  .„d  interBationfl 

some  of  the  States  maintain,  and  still  more 

wrote*®  Exhibition,  a  corre- 

iJie  eipenditoe  of  about  foStjiS  ^  u  Gownment  has  already 
while  State  GoTemments,  cita  ^  aulhon  marks  (£225,000), 

hare  perhaps  spent  as  much  more  The  artists,  and  private  firms 

and  nmnufaeturers  is  shown  tetter  tten  between  artists,  artisans 

^  bas  Manifested  The  EmpS 

^  entirel,  to  mere  <=°“fine 
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subsidise,  stationary  and  travelling  exhibitions  of  industrial 
products  within  their  own  borders.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 
as  one  of  the  least  of  the  States,  with  a  population  of  under  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  and  with  but  a  single  large  town,  yet  it 
maintained,  and  has  maintained  since  1836 — when  its  in 
habitants  were  only  half  their  present  number-a  Central 
Agency  for  Industry  which  serves  as  a  national  information 
bureau  on  industrial  and  commercial  questions.  As  time  orew 
its  functions  broadened  and  for  many  years  it  has  also  controlled 
the  industrial  and  technical  instruction  of  the  State,  maintaining  a 
larp  library  and  industrial  museum  and  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  conducting  examinations  for  masters  and  journeymen  in 
various  industries.  In  1906  the  Central  Agency  had  136 
technical  schools  under  its  care,  being  more  than  one  to  every 
thousand  inhabitants.  'Wurtemberg,  in  proportion  to  its 
population  and  wealth,  does  even  more  for  industry  and 
commerce  on  much  the  same  lines,  though  every  State  has 
national  institutions  which  by  different  means  achieve  the  same 

ends.  The  general  question  of  technical  instruction  will  be 
treated  separately. 

Nor  IS  the  Emperor’s  direct  encouragement  wanting.  Witness 
the  following  appeal  to  national  pride  and  ambition  spoken  by 
him  at  Memel  so  recently  as  September,  1907 
“The  powerful,  surprising,  and  almost  incomprehensibly 
rapid  progress  of  our  newly  united  fatherland  in  all  domains,  the 
astoun^ng  development  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  inventions  in  the  domain  of  science  and  technics,  are 
a  result  of  the  reunion  of  the  German  races  in  one  common 
tatherland.  The  more  we  are  able  to  wrest  for  ourselves  a 
prominent  position  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  more  should  our 
nation  in  every  class  and  industry  remember  that  the  working  of 
Divine  Providence  is  here  manifested.  If  our  Lord  God  had  not 
entrusted  to  us  great  tasks  He  would  not  have  conferred  upon  us 
great  capacities.’' 

Industry,  commerce,  and  shipping  all  owe  much  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  which  the  Emperor  has  given  them.  There  is 
not  an  industry  whose  conditions  he  has  not  studied  by  re- 

exhibits,  and  they  were  set. an  in  museums 

weftw  fa'niliar  with  man|rfthemTa 

has^seen  fit  to  do. 

xne  result  IS  noiable  in  many  respects,*’ 
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peated  visits  to  prominent  works  all  over  the  country ;  he 
knows  every  shipbnilding  yard  on  the  coast,  and  he  has  followed 
the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  with  close  interest.  As 
he  speeds  his  ships  of  war  across  the  ocean,  the  Emperor  is  not 
slow  to  avow  that  the  protection  and  extension  of  German 
trade  are  a  chief  concern  of  the  navy ;  when  a  great  shipping 
firm  lannches  a  new  ocean  greyhound,  an  Imperial  telegram 
of  congratulation  wiU  reach  the  guests  at  the  luncheon-table ; 
and  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  by  special  favour  he  allowed 
one  of  his  naval  adjutants  to  join  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the 
largest  of  the  Hamburg  lines. 


While,  however,  the  State  is  never  slow  to  encourage  national 
enterprise,  the  mercantile  classes  have  not  lost  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance.  In  its  dealings  with  the  railway  and  with  all  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  the  trading  world  is  greatly  helped  by  the 
admirable  Chambers  of  Commerce  which  exist  in  all  the  large 
towns  and  industrial  districts.  A  short  time  ago  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  published  in  English  newspapers  from  Washington 
feat  the  Enited  States  Secretary  of  State  had  “  decided  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  accept  statements  by  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce  as  primd  facie  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  exports 
to  this  country,  as  can  he  done  in  the  case  of  similar  organisa- 
tions^of  Germany  under  the  new  regulations,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  German  Chambers  are  quasi-official  organisa- 
faons,  while  the  British  are  not.”  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  even  partially 
official  in  character  if  by  that  be  meant  that  they  are  in  any 
way  Gover^ent  mstitntions.  They  are,  however,  in  continual 
contact  with  the  Government,  which  indeed  consults  them  upon 
all  questions  directly  affecting  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
or  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  their  representative 
coastitition,  they  carry  great  weight. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Law,  though 
the  basis  constitution,  and  general  mode  of  operations  are  in 
^  essential  details  everywhere  the  same.  A  Chamber  of 

rSc^  f  f  t  firms 

^pation  tax  (Gewerhesteuer)  which  they  pay  to  the  local 
eonnmme  for  its  administrative  purposes.  LM  Zer  lolZ- 
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ment  a  Cliamber  of  Commerce  is  independent  of  outside 
influences.  The  presidency  it  usually  a  rotating  honour  shared 
in  turn  hy  the  leading  members  of  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
community,  executive  and  committees  meet  periodically,  but 
most  of  the  practical  work  is  done  by  permanent  officials’,  the 
number  of  whom  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  town  and  the 
importance  and  wealth  of  the  industries  represented.  Thus  a 
powerful  Cliambei  of  Commerce  like  that  of  Eerlin  has  a  number 
of  separate  departments  each  under  an  expert,  dealing  with 
subjects  like  customs  duties  and  taxation,  traffic  arrangements 
and  transport  charges,  export  trade,  patents,  banks  and  finance, 
and  legislation,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  responsible  official  to 
know  all  that  is  to  be  found  out  upon  every  phase  of  the  subjects 
under  his  care.^  Being  in  close  and  continual  contact  with  the 
life  of  tiade,  being  in  fact  its  very  eyes  and  ears,  the  Chambers 
of  Commeice  are  able  to  render  to  the  business  classes  invalu¬ 
able  service,  and  as  a  means  of  communication  between  these 
classes  and  the  Government  and  other  official  bodies  they 
pel  form  functions  of  great  importance.  They  are  essentially 
practical,  working  institutions,  never  appealing  to  the  public, 
as  a  rule  keeping  aloof  from  politics,  yet  even  if  temj)ted 
now  and  then  to  take  sides  in  their  annual  reports  for  or 
against  the  fiscal  policy  now  in  the  ascendant,  doing  so  as  a 
pure  matter  of  business  and  not  as  one  of  partisanship  ;  and  for 
the  rest  using  every  opportunity  of  defending  and  furthering  the 
economic  interests  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  For  example, 
the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  published  a  handbook 
telling  commercial  travellers  everything  they  need  to  know 
about  the  commercial  laws  and  usages,  railway  regulations, 
customs  regulations,  &c.,  of  all  civilised  countries  in  the  world. 
The  use  and  value  of  these  Chambers  of  Commerce  cannot  he 
more  forcibly  proved  than  by  the  fact  that  in  their  several  towns 
and  districts  the  foremost  leaders  of  industry  find  time,  and 
think  it  worth  while,  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  deliberations. 

In  many  towns  the  ordinary  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
supplemented  by  Industrial  Associations  in  which  manufacturing 
interests  are  specially  represented,  though  in  so  far  as  these 
associations  seek  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  working 
classes  their  success  is  nowadays  less  marked  than  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  were  less 
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straiaei.  It  is  no  nncominon  tMng  for,  the  entire  techiiical 
instraction  arrangements  of  a  town  to  be  dependent  upon 
societies  of  emplojerSj  and  in  Berlin  much  of  the  best  work  in 
tMs  direction  is  stiE  done  under  the  direction  and  at  tbe  cost 
of  tie  old  Corporation  of  Merchant  Elders.  Permanent  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  indnstrial  and  art-indnstrial  works  organised  by 
such  societies  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  towns. 

Foreign  trade  is  speciaEj  promoted  by  the  existence  of 
Associations  of  Export  Firms  in  many  of  the  large  industrial 
towns,  especially  of  Prussia  and  Central  Germany,  which  main¬ 
tain  agents  who  represent  various  undertakings  in  countries  the 
trade  with  which  does  not  justify  the  sending  out  of  special 
travellers,  and  which  keep  their  members  well  posted  as  to 
irrangements  for  the  transport  of  goods,  tariffs,  and  other 
charges,  and  conclude  collective  arrangements  where  possible  ' 
with  shipping  firms  at  special  rates.  A  short  time  ago  the 
great  industrialists  established  a  Central  Information  Ao-encv 
for  Foreign  Trade.  ^ 


A  smMng  ifluskation  of  the  German  merchant’s  consumin<y 

zeal  in  the  prosecntion  of  the  industrial  conquest  of  the  world 
IS  afforded  by  a  unique  society  which  has  now  existed  at  Stettin 
for  OTer  thirty  years.  Directly  the  Empire  was  established,  the 
merchants  of  that  thrmng  port  di-ew  the  conclusion 
that  their  chance  of  fame  and  fortune  had  come,  and  that  it 
would  be  their  own  fault  if  it  was  allowed  to  slip  by.  A  Com- 
mercid  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 

2  youth  of  Stettif 

knowledge  as  would  enable  it  to  go 
abmd  and  work  m  the  interests  of  the  town.  After  undermiL 

M;ishVT^™*!r  men  were  despatched  t^thf 

with  the  States,  and  other  countries,  charged 

the  nnssion  of  furthering  the  trade  of  Stettin,  by  sendSs 

“'ri 

IsBociatiOB  provide  in  fapf  ihoi  i-i.  t 

thf  iL  thlVeSenTtCT  ‘T"T‘‘ 

m  worthY  of  the  ^  j  couduct  themselves 
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much  infarmation  and  knowledge  as  possible,  to  be  employed 

and  utilised  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stettin  trade.”  Since  the 

Commercial  Association  was  formed,  a  multitude  of  commercial 
pioneers  of  this  kind  have  been  sent  by  Stettin  to  the  great 
purchasing  countries  across  the  ocean,  and  that  the  merchants 
of  Stettin  are  satisfied  with  the  results  is  conclusively  proved 

by  the  fact  that  the  enterprising  society  still  lives  and  carries 
on  its  novel  work  to-day. 

understood  in  Germany  is  that 
f  business  is  worth  having  it  is  worth  seeking.  To  suppose  that 
the  two  hundred  million  pounds  of  trade  (manufactumd  goods 
alone  accounting  for  one-halt),  which  have  been  added  to  their 
expor  s  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  simply  fallen 
into  the  laps  of  German  manufacturers,  without  thought  or  effort 
on  their  part,  would  be  to  misunderstand  entirely  the  secret  of 
Germa^  s  success  All  the  trade  which  has  been  gained  in 
competition  with  other  countries  had  to  be  wooed  before  it  could 

suitorship  in  person  and  not 
through  the  post.  The  value  which  belongs  to  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  abroad  is  best  understood  by  the  great  firms,  thoLh 
it  IS  a  commonplace  of  the  entire  trading  world.  It  is  not 
summing  that  the  Essen  cannon  works  should  have  spokesmen 
and  touters  at  every  seat  of  government,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  enterprising  engineering  companies,  whose  productions  have 

\  maintain  the 

Wi  £rp  agencies.  One  of  those,  working 

from  Noith  Prussia,  has  a  hundred  independent  offices  or  direct 

representatives  in  foreign  countries. 

For  some  time  a  Colonial  School  established  by  private 
enterprise,  but  with  State  encouragement,  has  been  carried  on 

vonifr  ^  -  affording  special  instruction  to 

young  men  desirous  of  settling  in  the  German  colonies,  either 
as  agriculturists,  planters,  or  merchants.  Such  instruction  is 
given  to  residential  pupils  for  the  small  sum  of  from  ^40  to  £60 

a  year,  and  to  non-residential  pupils  for  from  £15  to  £30  a 
year. 

This,  then,  is  the  rival  whose  energies  have  in  recent  years 
been  so  successfully  exercised  in  that  sphere  of  industrial  and 

commercial  enterprise  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 

as  peculiarly  our  own,  and  these  are  some  of  the  methods  by 
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TMeh  it  has  fitted  itself  foi  the  competitive  task.  England 
mast  not  expect  either  that  the  efforts  will  be  relaxed,  or  that 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  such  signal  purpose 
'mill  be  abandoned,  unless,  indeed,  for  others  still  more  effective. 
While,  however,  Germany  is  no  longer  a  force  to  be  neglected, 
it  is  also  not  a  force  that  must  of  necessity  be  feared,  so  long  as 
it  is  encountered  with  at  least  equal  weapons  of  skill,  detemina- 
tion,  and  resource. 


CHAPTER  VI 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Value  of  teohnioal  education  in  the  service  of  industry— Moderate  cost  of 
German  technical  schools— The  schools  of  Saxony  cited :  their  number , 
variety,  and  age— Reliance  upon  private  effort  and  sacrifice— Enthusiasni 

for  technical  education  in  Saxony— Emulation  shown  by  the  schools. 

Germany  Ittid  no  soonor  bog^un  its  CEroer  as  an  industrial 
export  country  than  it  felt  at  once  the  full  benefit  of  the 
system  of  education  which  it  had  adopted  long  before  most  of 
its  rivals  had  learned  to  regard  public  instruction  as  a  serious 
affair  of  the  State.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  industry  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  destined  to  prove  more  brilliant  than 
any  in  the  past,  when  the  incalculable  value  of  chemistry  as  a 
marketable  science  was  beginning  to  be  recognised,  and  electri¬ 
city  was  proving  its  illimitable  possibilities  as  an  economic  agent, 
Germany  more  than  any  other  European  country  found  itself 
fully  e(][uipped  by  education  for  entering  upon  a  fierce  competi¬ 
tive  struggle,  under  entirely  new  conditions,  for  the  commercial 
mastery  of  the  world.  Its  technical  colleges  turned  out,  as 
by  word  of  command,  an  army  of  trained  directors,  engineers, 
and  chemists,  armed  with  the  last  discovered  secret  of  science 
and  with  her  last  uttered  word  concerning  the  industrial  pro¬ 
cesses  and  methods  which  henceforth  were  to  hold  the  field.  In 
the  same  way  its  elementaiy  schools — in  which,  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony  at  least,  compulsory  attendance  and  free  instruction 
had  been  in  operation  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century — held 
in  readiness  for  its  factories  and  workshops  an  unlimited  supply 
of  intelligent  workmen,  who  had  not  only  acquired  a  liberal 
education,  as  elementary  education  goes,  but  who,  even  as 
apprentices,  brought  to  the  exercise  of  their  crafts  a  useful 
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grmi Tilling  in  teciuucai  knowlcdgo  and  ofton  a  certain  manual 
dexterity  gained  in  tte  continnation  or  the  professional  school. 

Germany’s  adTantage  in  this  respect  was  immense,  and  it 
explains  more  than  any  other  cause  the  rapidity  and  stability  of 
its  pro,gress.  What  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  while  these 
preparations  for  the  coming  industrial  struggle  were  being 
carried  on  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  the  whole  world 
ignored  them.  And  yet  the  best  of  Germany’s  large  technical 
schools  go  back  ifly  and  sixty  years,  and  many  of  them  are  more 
than  a  century  old.  To-day  these  schools  are  legion,  for  they 
are  found  in  all  the  large  towns  and  not  infrequently  in  very 
small  ones,  and  they  cover  the  entire  range  of  industry  and 
iiidistrial  art. 


Nor  is  the  cost  of  technical  instruction  at  all  proportionate  to 
the  work  done.  Megalomania  has  been  the  bane  of  not  a  few 
institutions  of  the  gi’eatest  public  advantage  in  England.  We 
are  apt  to  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  large  ideas  must 


of  necessity  be  realised  on  a  large  and  ambitious  scale.  Pro¬ 
digious  expense  is  the  fii*st  consequence  of  this  assumption,  and 
failure,  or  at  least  limited  success,  is  often  the  sequel.  Germany, 
possesses  a  multitude  of  technical  colleges  and  schools  of  unsur¬ 
passed  proportions,  but  expense  is  not  allowed  to  tyrannise  over 
utiity.  One  will  never  find  ornamental  figure-heads  in  these 


institutions.  The  teachers  are  .all  severely  practical,  and  the 
very  best  talent  is  obtainable— with,  no  suspicion  on,  either  side 
of  hunger  pay — on  terms  which  would  be  scouted  as  humiliating 
in  England  as  professional  expectations  are  in  these  days. 
What  would  be  thought  in  this  country  of  the  managers  of  a 
large  technical  college  for  the  building  trades  who  offered  a 
salt:^  of  £210,  rising  to  £810,  for  the  exclusive  services  of  an 
architect,  with  umversity  education,  to  have  under  his  charge 
the  departments  for  building  construction,  building  materials, 
srchitecture,  stone-cutting,  draughtsmanship,  and  ornamental 
TOtmg;  or  a  sak^  of  £175,  rising  to  £260,  for  an  engineer, 
^  diversity  trained,  to  have  charge  of  the  departments  for 
g  construction,  building  materials,  mathematics,  physics, 
^metry  statics,  surveying,  &e.  ?  Such  scales  of  remunera- 
ton  of  sMed  service,  which  are,  of  course,  instanced  from  real 
with  Bs  excite  the  indignation  of  the  professional 
and  would  probably  lead  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
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Commons.  But  in  Germany  men  of  the  highest  competency 
can  be  secured  in  any  number  for  the  best  of  the  technical 
schools  at  moderate  remuneration,  because  the  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  salaries  is  nowhere  high,  and  also  because  there  is 
always  a  large  and  ready  market  for  service  of  the  kind,  the 
result  of  which  is  an  ample  supply.  These  facts  do  not,  of 
course,  prove  that  English  professional  men  are  paid  beyond 
their  deserts.  What  they  do  prove  is  that  technical  institutions 
in  Germany  enjoy  in  this  respect  special  and  very  important 
advantages.  They  are  easier  to  establish  and  easier  to  maintain. 

The  lai'ger  technical  agencies  apart,  however,  invaluable  results 
are  often  achieved  by  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  means— 
by  the  humble  village  class  conducted  in  the  winter  evening 
hours  by  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp  in  the  low-roofed  schoolroom; 
by  the  travelling  exhibition  of  samples  of  skilled  handicraft 
which  sets  provincial  ambitions  aglow ;  by  the  itinerant  teacher 
who  carries  a  vitalising  store  of  rudimentary  technical  know¬ 
ledge  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse 
in  the  sequestered  mountain  districts  where  home  industry  is  the 
main  support  of  the  population  during  half  the  year.  For  the 
most  impressive  fact  about  technical  education  as  developed  in 
Germany  is  its  comprehensiveness;  it  is  applied  to  every 
occupation  in  which  it  is  better  for  a  workman  to  have  it  than 
be  without  it. 

Almost  any  one  of  the  larger  States  might  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  this  deeply-rooted  national  belief  in  the  value  and 
necessity  of  technical  training,  for  each  has  its  special  charac¬ 
teristics.  Perhaps  the  best  known  technical  institutions  are  in 
Prussia— institutions  like  the  Royal  Technical  College  at 
Charlottenburg,  with  its  staff  of  several  hundred  teachers,  and 
the  School  of  Weaving  at  Crefeld— yet  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  have  all  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  branch  of  education.  As  the  technical  schools  of  Saxony, 
however,  depend  to  an  exceptional  degree  upon  the  self-help  of 
the  towns  and  the  industries  they  serve,  they  will  possess  special 
interest  for  English  readers,  and  a  brief  account  of  them  is  given 
here. 

In  Saxony,  almost  more  than  in  any  other  German  State, 
technical  edncation  may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  the  very 
life  of  the  land  and  its  people.  And  this  is  not  sui'prising,  for 
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the  oldest  leclmical  .school  goes,  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century— the  academy  of  mining  at  Freiberg,  dating 
from  1766.  Three  years  later  the  principle  of  obligatory  educa- 
lion  was  infrodnced  in  Saxony,  though  it  was  not  until  1805  that 
it  was  systematically  enforced.  Chemnitz  had  a  school  of  indus¬ 
trial  design  as  early  as  1796,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  irst  three  schools  for  lace-makers  were  established,  while  the 
town  of  Annaberg  originated  the  system  of  industrial  continua¬ 
tion  schools  in  1823,  being  imitated  by  Zwickau  in  1828,  and 
by  Ghenmitz  in  1829.  All  the  best  of  Saxony’s  technical 
institutions,  indeed,  ha?e  a  long  career  of  usefulness  behind 
them. 

At  the  present  time,  di.sregai’ding  altogether  the  regular 
schools— primary,  continuation,  middle,  and  higher — there  are 
.in  this  comparatiTely  small  country,  upon  a  moderate  computa- 
lion,  no  fewer  than  360  special  schools  which  are  exclusiyely 
engaged  in  the  imparting  of  technical  knowledge  of  one  kind  and 
another.  The  population  of  Saxony  was  in  1905  four  and  a  half 
milions,  so  the  a?erage  of  one  systematic  technical  school  to 
€Yery  13,0CK)'  of  the  inhabitants,  adult  and  juvenile,  is  an 
extremely  creditable  one.  It  may  be  noted  that  Saxony  has 
little  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire, 
yet  its  increase  since  1871  has  been  gi-eater  in  proportion  than 
that  of  any  other  State,  except  the  Free  Cities  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Liibeck.  Between  1871  and  1905  the  population 
of  Saxony  increased  by  76‘4  per  cent.,  that  of  Prussia  (with 
Berlin  thrown  in)  by  511  per  cent.,  that  of  Bavaria  by  34*2  per 
cent.,  that  of  Wiktemberg  by  26-6  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Baden 
.by  37'6  per  cent. 


It  IS  parfacBlarly  to  be  noted  that  Saxony’s  wonderM  network 
of  technical  agencies  is  not  a  forced  and  artificial  gi-owth,  is  not 
a  species  of  pedagogy  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  people  by  a 
patriarchal  Govemment.  It  is  emphatically  the  result  of  a  spon¬ 
taneous  desire  and  enthusiasm  for  technical  education ;  hence  it 
owes  Its  existence  oyerwhelmingly  to  the  initiatiye  and  indepen- 
dent  action  and  sacrifice  of  the  people  themselyes.  Before  ever 
ae  Stete  senously  troubled  itself  about  technical  schools,  these 
mutations  emsted  m  large  numbers  and  were  doing  a  great 
woA.  In  the  matter  of  patronage  and  support  the  Saxon 
Govemment  has  throughout  gone  upon  a  method  of  its  own,  and 
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a  method  which  is  radically  different  from  that  followed  in 
Austrxa,  whxch  otherwise  has  offered  Saxony  and  other  Ge^an 
States  much  helpful  experience.  As  far  as  possible  the  esSb 
hshment  of  technical  schools  is  allowed  to  proceed  natm-slt 
felt  need,.  feel  the  need  Se 

supplyit  as  far  as  possible,  for  it  is  held  that  these  schools  if 
they  are  to  succeed,  must  be  kept  as  closely  as  possible  connected 
with  practical  life,  which  means  that  practical  men  must  from 
first  to  last  have  the  handling  of  them.  Only  where  from 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  requisite  power  of  initiaCS 
lacking,  or  where  universal  and  not  merely  local  interests  are 
at  stake  does  the  State  presume  to  enter  in  with  its  cate- 
gorical  _flat.  Yet  when  it  orders  the  provision  of  schools  it 
possible  upon  local  and  interested  effort 
Who  then,  establish  these  schools?  It  all  depends  upon 
heir  character,  for  custom  has  gradually  set  up  the  rule  Tha^ 
the  type  of  school  very  largely  conditions  responsibility  foj 
Its  parentage  and  atter  support.  Thus  the  Trade  Schools 
(Handelsschulcn)  are  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  merchaSs 
and  the  manufectoers’  associations,  differently  named.  Of  the 
61  schools  ot  this  kind,  55  were  established  by  these  bodies 
while  five  are  in  private  hands,  and  six  are  municipal  insS' 
tions.  So,  too,  the  Industrial  Schools  (Gewerk-  and  Gewerbe 
schulen  of  many  kinds)  are  in  the  main  the  result  of  nrivatfl 
associated  effort  Of  a  total  of  135  such  schid  lOf^Mt 
both  been  established  and  are  conducted  by  Trlde  gS 
and  0  her  associations,  while  23  are  municipal,  17  are  pri^te 
and  tlm  rest  are  State  institutions.  In  the  same  wayf  30  of 
the  46  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  (a  technicaf  diffef 
entiation  of  the  Continuation  Schools  proper,  which  are  not 
here  considered),  owe  their  existence  to  Trade  and  Industrial 
Associa  10ns  ;  one  is  private,  and  15  are  in  municipal  hands 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  higher  technical  schools 
whether  purely  industnal  or  art-industrial,  are  State  institutions’ 
for  here  larger  outlays  than  private  bodies  could  well  be  expected 
to  incur  are  necessary;  while  many  of  the  schools  which  eLour- 
age  the  rural  house  industries  could  never  have  been  called  into 

S  populations  concerned,  had 

not  the  Government  wisely  taken  the  initiative.  It  Mows  of 
course,  that  in  the  making  of  the  annual  grants  towards  the 
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maintenance  of  technical  schools  other  than  those  entirely 
dependent  on  the  national  exchequer,  the  GoTernment 
scmpnlonsly  follows  the  same  principle  of  requiring  trade 
societies  and  priyate  individuals  to  do  all  they  can  and  should. 
Eor  easily  understood  reasons  the  Agricultural  Schools  receive 
fairly  liberal  grants,  while  the  Industrial  Schools  receive  less, 
and  the  Trade  Schools  least  of  all.  The  last  are  mostly  found 
in  towns,  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  ready  to 
support  the  schools  liberally,  knowing  by  experience  their  great 
value.  The  Trade  Guilds  not  less  loyally  support  the  Industrial 
Technical  Schools  for  the  same  reasons.  So  much  is  expected 
from  private  sources,  in  fact,  that  the  State  is  endeavouring  to 
draw  more  into  the  background  than  hitherto,  not  because  of 
any  slackening  of  interest,  or  of  any  diminution  in  the  need  for 
schools,  and  schools  of  a  high  order,  but  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  wise  policy  to  encom-age  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes  to  do  aU  they  can  to  help  themselves.  Probably  this 
method  would  not  succeed  generally;  yet  it  has  succeeded 
wonderfully  weU  m  Saxony,  which,  but  for  its  adoption,  would 

not  occupy  its  enviable  position  of  prominence  in  technical 

eaucation. 


The  Mowing  analysis  of  Saxony’s  technical  schools  is  based 
u^n  the  returns  for  1904,  the  latest  issued  by  the  Saxon 

Education  Department., 

Jm  ^  f  There 

we  (1)  the  Higher  Schools  or  Colleges;  (2)  the  Art  and  Art 
ustrml  Schools;  (3)  the  Industrial  Schools  proper,  with 
their  adjuncts  the  Industrial  Continuation  Schools;^  (4)  the 

mSt  w  w  ^  ®  the  Agricultoal  Schools. 

highest  possihle  technical  instruction,  both  theorS  aL 

Et^4rpart  on^^'  rr  undertaken 

roud  stter  At  b'  of  Saxony’s  educa- 

Dresderfo^lfl  !  ^,1  Technical  College  of 

ments,  devoted  resuecHxAW  iT  r<  ,  five  depart- 

neering,  (c)  maehin!  cons4ction 

W  chemical  indnstries  •  with  m  ^  ofoctrical  engineering, 
mathematics,  natural  LiJ^l  gf^eral  department  for 
’  political  and  social  science. 
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philosophy,  philology,  &c.,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
technical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  physics.  It  had  in  1904  a 
teaching  staff  of  over  sixty,  and  its  students  exceeded  1,100, 
only  58  per  cent,  of  whom,  however,  were  Saxons,  while  22  per 
cent,  were  non-Germans,  a  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
instruction  imparted.  The  great  majority  of  students  come 
from  the  modern  higher  schools,  few  from  the  classical  higher 
schools.  The  college  is  admirably  equipped  with  a  library  and 
forty  collections  of  models  and  drawings  relating  to  the  various 
departments  of  instruction.  For  the  encouragement  of  deserving 
talent  in  needy  circumstances  and  of  scientific  investigation, 
nearly  £1,700  a  year  is  granted  in  exhibitions,  gratuities  to 
poor  students,  and  in  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  scientific 
journeys  and  excursions. 

To  the  higher  technical  schools  belong  also  the  Veterinary 
Academy  at  Dresden  (founded  1780),  the  Mining  Academy  at 
Freiberg  (founded  1766),  with  25  teachers  and  over  400  students, 
of  whom  only  59  are  Saxons  and  145  Germans ;  and  the 
Academy  for  Forestry  at  Tharandt  (dating  from  1811,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  State  since  1816),  whose  chief  object  is  the 
training  of  skilled  men  for  the  service  of  the  State  forests, 
though  private  students,  among  them  many  foreigners,  attend 
in  large  numbers.  All  these  schools  have  valuable  libraries  and 
collections.  The  Mining  Academy  especially  enjoys  inter¬ 
national  fame,  lor  in  addition  to  most  European  countries  the 
United  States,  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  Australia,  send  students. 
Finally  there  belongs  to  this  group  a  Leij^zig  institution  of  recent 
origin,  the  Commercial  College,  founded  in  1898  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  that  town.  Its  purpose  is  the  training  of  young 
men,  who  have  already  passed  through  the  higher  schools,  for  a 
commercial  career,  and  in  1905  its  students  numbered  637,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  foreigners. 

(2)  The  Art  and  Art-Industrial  Schools  are  admirable  in 
their  way.  There  are  five  higher  schools  of  this  kind — three  at 
Dresden  (one  dating  from  1705  and  another  from  1814),  one  at 
Leipzig  (1764),  and  one  at  Plauen  (1877)— with  nearly  1,400 
students  in  the  aggregate  in  1904,  and  costing  £32,400,  of 
which  the  State  paid  £30,000.  Each  of  these  schools  works 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  South  Kensington  Department. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  close  touch  which  is  in  this  way  preserved 
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b«Weea  art  and  mdnstrj  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  2,340 
stedents  who  passed  through  the  Dresden  Academy  durino'  a 
period  of  23  years,  587  were  painters  and  designers  in  "connection 
with  Tarious  industries,  211  were  carvers  in  wood  and  stone 
art  turners,  stucco  workers,  and  stonemasons,  702  lithographers' 
279  wood  engravers,  and  86  printers  and  bookbinders.  The 
Plauen  school  is  carried  on  for  the  special  benefit  of  the'textile 
mdustiT,  and  in  connection  with  it  there  are  a  textile  museum 
a  technical  libra^,  and  a  collection  of  samples.  Erom  these 
fravelling  exhibitions  are  periodically  formed  and  sent  amonc^st 
the  mdustrial  towns  of  the  textile  district,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  establishment  in  several  of  the  larger  places  of 
permanent  exhibitions,  which  are  replenished  by  the  frequent 
exeiiange  of  new  articles  ftom  headquarters. 

(3)  At  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Schools  are  several  of  an 

Ttbn-^l  old-established  State 

eeimcal  Institutes  at  Chemnitz,  viz.,  five  different  schools 

devoted  respectively  to  (a)  architecture  and  the  mechanical 
cemicd,  and  electrical  industries;  (b)  the  building  trades’ 
(e)  mac-toe  construction,_  including  the  training  of  overseers  S 

rtiS  toS 

-lu©  tcEciicrs  in  1904  nuTnhpr'G/^  kk  j 

are  also  the  Municipal  iadnsfrifil  t  4  t  •  *  ^heie  , 

departments  for  mmhto  cotf  f  special 

stering,  and  locomotive  driving  TnT^thTsOT  ’ 
aggregate  in  1904;  the  MittweTda  Techniim 
a  mechanical  eneineeriTiD'  i  ^867),  comprising 

l-tiog  1,500  rtXts,  of  .h“o VS,T“™’  “■* 

students ;  the  Hainichen  Teehlikum  tb  HO 

Dresden  Technical  School  andthe  7>r  Techniknm,  the 

cipal  Industrial  Schools.  Most  of  Dantzen  Muni- 

collections  of  models,  &c.  ^  schools  have  valuable 

K-t  i.  r-i  CO.;  a.,0 
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Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  Plauen,  and  Zittau,  all  dating  from 
over  sixty  years  ago,  and  carried  on  during  the  winter  months 
only;  three  mining  schools,  one  a  State  institution;  a  series  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  schools  (26  in  number),  some  going 
back  to  1830  and  very  few  of  modern  origin,  and  amongst  them 
regularly  training  2,500  students;  then  seven  State  Schools  of 
Navigation  intended  for  the  boatmen  of  the  Elbe;  and  finally  an 
imposing  array  of  98  Technical  Schools  (Pachschulen),  dis- 
tiibnted  ail  ovei'  the  State,  devoted  to  special  local  industries, 
handicrafts,  and  trades,  and  instructing  in  1904  no  fewer  than 
8,000  students. 

In  this  group  of  schools  may  also  be  included  13  schools  of 
painting  and  drawing,  intended  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  toy 
industry,  and  attended  in  1904  by  730  pupils,  also  the  courses 
of  instruction  given  by  the  factory  inspectors  to  stokers  and 
engine  drivers  in  various  centres,  which  change  from  year  to 
year. 

(4)  The  schools  of  the  fourth  group,  the  Trade  Schools,  in 
number  61,  owe  their  origin  and  their  success,  which  is  great,  to 
the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  Commercial  Corporations 
and  Associations,  and  of  the  members  of  the  merchant  class 
individually,  for  communal  action  is  here  very  rare.  These 
schools  are  specially  intended  for  apprentices — for  the  merchants 
of  the  future.  There  is  no  technical  instruction  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  words,  and  manual  teaching  is  altogether  absent. 
Attention  is  rather  centred  on  book-keeping,  caligraphy  (be  it 
understood  in  its  etymological  sense),  mercantile  correspon¬ 
dence,  mercantile  geography  and  history,  stenography,  modern 
languages,  the  rudiments  of  political  economy,  and  such  other 
subjects  as  are  comprised  in  the  convenient  term  “commercial 
science.” 

(5)  There  is,  lastly,  the  group  of  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  schools,  13  in  number  (10  of  the  former  and  three 
of  the  latter),  and  containing  several  of  national  and  even  of 
Continental  fame.  They  have  all  been  established  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  farmers  and  gardeners  respectively,  and  their  students 
numbered  858  in  1904. 

At  none  of  the  schools  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is 
attendance  compulsory,  yet  in  reality  an  indirect  pressure  is 
exerted.  It  happens  in  this  wise.  Since  1893  compulsory 
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attendanee  at  a  continnation  school  has  been  legalised  in 
Saxonj,  which  was  the  second  State  in  the  German  Empire  to 
adopt  this  epoch-maMng  act  of  coercion.  For  three  years  after 
leaving  the  primary  school,  that  is,  from  the  age  of  14  to  17, 
boys  and  girls  mnst  carry  on  their  education  in  an  advanced 
night-school.  With  a  view  to  economy  of  time,  however,  they 
are  given  the  option  of  passing  these  three  compulsory  years  in 
a  Techmcai  School  instead.  Many  go  at  once  to  Industrial  or 
Trade  Schools,  while  others  pass  their  compulsory  years  in  what 
are  faown  as  Industrial  Continuation  Schools,  a  type  of  school 
wkca  the  Education  Law  of  1873  called  into  existence  These 
schools  were  46  in  number  in  1904,  and  were  attended  in  1904 
by  over  9,000  scholars. 


_  oo  lar  IS  tms  law  from  being  regarded  as  a  hardship,  that  in 

^hngly,  often  contmue  there  long  after  their  legal  duty 
has  been  Mfihed.  PracticaUy  aU  tbe  more  intelligfnt  and 
Frsevenng  students  of  the  continuation  schools  pass  on,  without 
auy  pressure,  mto  the  Industrial  Schools,  w£ch  havris  a 

1898.  Compulsion  has,  in  fact,  been  such  a  success  in  Lxlv 
S  fnl'  dispensed 

wisely  directed  effort  bm„«J  aod  by  a  vast  expenditure  of 

milisMal  countries.  I  ^  of  rival  „ 

in  Dresden  at  the  Ministrv  of  Ed  ’  discussing  the  subject 
by  the  Government  for  oM«-  f  means  adopted 

the  best  results.  While  theTT  Technical  Schools 

Mhdstry  above,  ther^'  n  tbe 

movement,  within  wise  limiti  *^®^t“!ient.  Freedom  of 

introduce  less  regimentation  7  fostered.  “We 

ie  the  ease  in  C  xa  ^ i  “  our  schools  than 

Department:  “aTfS  as  pL^  1  the  Director  of  this 

-«.y»  •!.».  0%.^ 
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-  ^  encouragement  is  the  publication  eTery  five  years  of  a  complete 
^  register  of  the  schools,  recording  what  they  have  done  or  failed 
r  to  do,  and  awarding  praise  without  stint  for  the  praiseworthy 
while  turning  the  fierce  light  of  comparison  upon  the  backward.’ 
The  effect  has  been  found  to  be  eminently  stimulative.  The 
same  practical  spirit  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  teachers 
Stress  is,  of  course,  laid  upon  proved  efficiency,  and  as  far  as 
possible  attractive  salaries  are  offered,  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  best  available  talent;  yet  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
laxity  is  purposely  allowed  in  the  requirement  of  formal  certifi¬ 
cates  of  efficiency  of  the  usual  examination  order,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  lower  technical  schools  it  is  practical  ability  rather 
than  any  encyclopsedie  knowledge  of  theory  that  is  needed. 
Nor  IS  the  system  of  Government  inspection  grievous.  The 
local  managing  bodies  are  expected  to  exercise  needful  super- 
\ision  and  supreme  control  is  exerted  through  a  single  inspector, 
though  lately  several  sub-inspectors  have  been  appointed. 
Amother  means  of  promoting  friendly  rivalry  is  by  the  holding 
of  periodical  exhibitions  of  students’  work.  These  exhibitions 
are  not  intended  so  much  for  the  general  public  as  for  the 
schools  themselves  and  their  teachers.  Hence  all  schools  are 
encouraged,  and  are  even  expected,  to  take  part,  whether  their 
proficiency  be  great^or  small.  There  are  no  parade  horses  at 
our  exhibitions,”  said  the  Director  expressively.  The  object,  in 
fact,  is  not  to  create  a  spectacle,  but  to  produce  solid  results. 

It  is  worth  notice  also  that  while  in  theory,  and  to  some 
extent  in  practice,  the  higher  technical  schools  are  open  to  all 
comers,  the  shrewd  Saxon  has  of  late  years  come  to  look  with 
a  certain  suspicion,  if  not  disapproval,  on  foreign  pupils. 

Formerly,”  I  was  informed,  “all  were  welcome.  ‘Let  every¬ 
body  come,  we  said:  ‘the  world  is  wide,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
room.’  But  we  say  that  no  longer.”  The  fact  is  that  every 
pupil  IS  regarded  as  a  possible  commercial  rival,  and  in  Saxony 
there  is  no  disposition  to  ride  the  hobby  of  free  competition 
to  the  death.  Hence  a  certain  coldness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  toward  the  “outlander,”  who  is  no  longer  invited  as  of 
old  to  share  at  the  board  of  knowledge  on  equal  terms,  but  is 
invariably  required  to  pay  double  or  even  treble  fees.  But  even 
when  he  thus  pays  he  would  appear,  judging  by  his  numbers,  to 
be  well  satisfied. 


CHAPTEE  Vn 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUE 

The  relations  beween  ^pital  and  labonr-The  legal  status  of  labour  and  its 
organptions— The  trade  unions  and  their  membership— The  Socialist 
organisation^The  Christian  (Eoman  Catholic)  and  Hirsoh-Dunoker 
wganisabons-Eevenne  and  expenditure— The  “Lee  labour”  unions— 
organisations-Strikes  and  their  result-Prog ress 
nnionism-The  Socialist  Press-Loyalfy  of 
trade  imomsts  to  their  leaders— An  exception  to  the  rule— Trade  union 

The  atttude  of  capital  to  labour-The  industrial  princes  of  Ehineland 
StoSS  o“  unions-The  Westphalian  miners’ 

IaL^TT  employers-The  bitterness  of  the  struggle 

PrieSitS  Wt  strikes  and  lock-outf- 

^sent  phases  of  the  bbour  movement-The  agitation  for  higher  waaes 

r  day  predo^ant-AttitSe  oI T 

imperial  Go¥enmieiit — ^Ijabour  Boliev  nf  +hA  QfQ+Q 

authorities.  ^  ^  municipal 

4  SHOE!  tme  ago  there  took  place,  between  the  special 
A  org^  in  the  German  Press  of  the  employers  of  lahorand 
the  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  an  exc  We  of 
wews  which  clearly  bronght  out  the  differeLes  between  capital 

irir  r  nTr""”  ^ 

and  shipbuilding  trades  It  nnlnt  J*  ^  i?  r  engineering 

"tte  trade  radons  ree.5mrao.Trt '*•  °°* **'“*  ’’?*■»« “gteements 

.rroS™T  A  oTr 

their  membera  not  to  refuse  to  o  recommend 

Wong  to  unions  No  wori^!  *  t  workmen  because  they 

Gern^  trade  union  which  would  h  added,  “  a 
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regard  as  desirable  ?  ”  To  this  challenge  the  leading  Socialist 
labom  journal,  the  Foroarts,  replied :  “  Such  an  agreement  as 
the  one  referred  to  would  be  signed  by  every  German  trade 
union  without  hesitation,  since  it  prohibits  the  employer  firom 
penalising  workmen  for  belonging  to  organisations.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  we  receive  news  that  ‘  The  porcelain  workers 
locked  out  because  they  have  not  complied 
with  a  demand  that  they  should  withdraw  from  their  union.’ 
And  that  proceeding  is  typical  of  German  conditions.  Lock¬ 
outs  for  the  same  cause  are  of  daily  occurrence  with  us.” 

Now,  neither  German  employers  nor  German  trade  unions  are 
as  black  as  they  are  generally  painted  by  each  other.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  relationship  between  capital 
and  labour  is  one  of  extreme  tension,  and  in  some  industries  of 
extreme  bitterness.  Organisation  on  the  one  side  has  been 
answered  by  combination  on  the  other,  until  it  is  literally  true, 
as  the  Norddeutsche  Allge7ncine  Zeitung  asserted  recently,  that 

The  employers  have  been  welded  into  a  weapon-brotherhood,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  competitive  relationships,”  so  that,  in  some  of  the 
large  industries  at  least,  they  “present  to-day  a  closed  phalanx.” 

For  a  long  time  to  come  no  factor  will  be  so  important  in 
determining  the  conditions  of  labour  as  trade  unionism,  and  its 
power  and  pretensions  deserve  study. 

It  seems  desirable  to  refer  briefly,  by  way  of  introduction,  to 
the  legal  status  of  labour  and  its  organisations.  In  regard  to 
the  right  to  combine  for  the  defence  of  economic  interests  a 
valuable  safeguard  is  secured  to  the  majority  of  wage-earners— 
not,  however,  to  State  employees,  agricultural  labourers,  and 
domestic  servants,  who  possess  no  right  of  the  kind— by  Section 
152  of  the  Industrial  Code,  which  declares  that  “All  prohibitions 
and  penal  regulations  against  industrial  employers,  industrial 
assistants,  journeymen,  or  factory  operatives  regarding  agree¬ 
ments  and  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
favourable  conditions  of  wages  and  of  work,  particularly  by 
means  of  the  suspension  of  work  or  the  dismissal  of  workpeople, 
are  repealed.”  The  provision  constitutes  a  defence  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  though  this  unrestricted  right  to  combine  for 
economic  ends  does  not  apply  to  political  or  even  public  affairs. 

But  in  judging  the  liberty  which  the  working  classes  enjoy  of 
furthering  their  interests  by  the  method  of  the  strike  it  is  not 
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smffieient  to  state  tie  bare  letter  of  the  law.  So  much  depends 
on  the  application  of  the  law  by  courts  and  judges,  and  such  a 
Tarie^  of  interpretation  and  usage  prerails,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
examination  of  judicial  decisions  that  the  actual  state  of  the  law 
can  be  learned.  The  method  of  exclusive  dealing  is  largely 
resorted  to  by  the  working  classes  in  the  assertion  of  their 
economic  claims.  There  exists,  indeed,  no  legal  right  to  pro¬ 
claim  an  embargo  upon  an  industrial  undertaking  in  which 
employer  and  workpeople  are  in  conflict,  yet  it  has  been 
found  that  the  same  end  can  be  attained  by  the  employment  of 
ingenuity  in  phrasing,  and  in  practice  the  law  has  tacitly 
tolerated  the  unacknowledged  yet  no  less  effective  “boycotting  ” 
(the  word  was  long  ago  naturalised  in  the  German  vocabulary  of 
labour)  of  employers  and  public  places  of  assembly  (like  meeting- 
halls  and  licensed  premises)  obnoxious  to  the  workers,  though 
here,  too,  there  are  exceptions  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
various  States  and  tribunals.  For  example,  the  mere  threat  of 
a  stAe  or  a ‘‘boycott,”  in  the  event  of  an  employer  not  falling 
in  with  conditions  proposed  by  his  workpeople,  has  been  punished 
as  a  misdemeanour  under  the  provision  of  the  Penal  Code  which 
forbids  the  use  of  force  or  menace  with  the  object  of  “  procuring 
illegal  pecuniary  advantage.”  In  isolated  cases  courts  of  law 
have  even  interpreted  the  summary  demand  of  higher  wages  in 
tos  sense,  and  workpeople  have  frequently  been  convicted  for 
having  appealed  to  their  colleagues  in  open  meeting  to  cease 
work  without  giving  notice.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
the  aw  of  combmation  is  more  liberal  than  its  interpretation 
by  ae  co^s  and  the  police,  so  that  in  practice  the  German 
workmg  classes  cannot  be  said  to  conduct  their  class  struggles 
OE  einal  terms. 

“FrS  groups-the 

^“'1  ^Democratic  group,  the  Hirsch-Duncker  or 
Med  group,  and  the  Christian  or  (for  the  most  part)  Roman 

™tbR  t£°»  Y  11  J^°^ever,  small  independent  groups, 

notebly  the  YeUow  orgamsations,  which  have  been  promoted 

»a  »bs.to.d  kjth.  ..  ..p„e  as 

“mtod  "Patriolis"  or 

Afl  these  types  of  unionism  will  be 

reierence.  They  are  purely  national  and 
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are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  colliery  and  iron  districts  of 
Ehenish-Westphaha.  Although  Eoman  Catholics,  the  Poles 
have  ^eater  social  affinity  with  the  Social  Democratic  than  the 
Christian  organisations ;  it  has  proved  impossible,  however,  to 
induce  them  to  join  either  in  large  numbers.  On  labour  ones- 
tions,  as  on  all  others,  they  set  themselves  apart  and  their 
own  way.  ^  The  whole  of  their  unions  are  understood  to  have  a 
membership  of  a  hundred  ^ousand,  but  the  tie  is  a  loose  one 
and  IS  dictated  more  by  racial  than  economic  motive. 

•  unionists  proper  were  classified  as  follows 

m  1905  and  1906  : — 


1905. 

1906. 

Increase. 

Absolute.  Per.  Cent. 

Socialist  (“Free")  Central  Unions 
Socialist  Local  Unions 
Hirsch-Duneker  Unions  ...  .’!] 

Christian  Unions . 

Independent  Unions 

Totals  . 

1,344,803 

27,736 

117,097 

265,032 

65,262 

1,689,709 

13,145 

118,508 

320,248 

73,544 

344,906  25*6 

(  -  14,591  -  52*6 
1,411  1*2 

55,216  20*8 

8,282  12*6 

1,819.930 

2,215,154 

+  395,224  +  21-7 

“  The  three  principal  groups  of  German  Trade  Union  organi¬ 
sations,”  said  a  German  writer  recently,  “represent  together 
the  most  powerful,  most  numerous,  the  best  organised,  the 
most  militant,  if  not  the  most  wealthy,  labour  army  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  though  in  political  views  these  great 
organisations  are^  diametrically  opposed.”  Nevertheless,  the 
German  trade  unions,  though  collectively  stronger  in  numbers 
than  the  English  unions,  do  not  yet  contain  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  industrial  workers  as  the  latter,  or  indeed  the 
unions  of  several  other  European  countries,  such  as  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

The  Socialist  or  “  Free  ”  organisations  naturally  give  the 
lead  to  the  entire  trade  unionist  movement.  So  strong  have 
they  become  during  recent  years  that  they  now  embrace  nearly 
80  per  cent,  of  the  organised  workers  of  the  country.  In  1890 
their  aggregate  membership  was  only  277,659,  but  during 
the  past  five  years  their  growth  has  Been  strikingly  rapid,  as  the 
following  figures  show : — 
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"Sms, 

Ko.  of  Members. 

Annual 

Absolute. 

Increase. 

Percentage. 

mm 

733,206 

55,696 

8*2 

1903 

887,698 

154,492 

21-0 

1904 

1,052,108 

164,410 

18*5 

1905 

1,344,803 

292,695 

27*8 

1906 

1,689,709 

344,906 

25*6 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907  the  “  Free  ”  nnions  had  a 
membership  of  1,798,000.  The  increase  during  five  years  had 
thus  been  1,064,800,  equal  to  over  145  per  cent.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  principal  trades  was  as  follows  in  that  year: 
building  trades,  382,567 ;  mineral  and  metal  industries, 
378,555;  textile  industry,  111,532;  commerce  and  transport, 
122,511;  miners,  110,247;  clothing  industry,  91,273;  wood 
industry,  170,232 ;  food  and  drink  industries,  88,055 ;  stone  and 
earth  industries,  57,840;  polygraphic  (printing  and  allied) 
trades,  77,889;  and  paper  and  leather  industries,  47,125. 
Duriug  1906  thirteen  unions  had  each  an  increase  of  over  5,000 
members,  seven  had  an  increase  of  over  20,000,  four  one  of  over 
30,000,  and  one  an  increase  of  75,000.  It  is  likely  that  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  continues  the  **Free**  unions  will  in 
several  years  have  a  membership  of  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  unions  are  grouped  in  Federations,  of  which  there  were 
64  in  1906,  and  in  the  large  towns  these  Federations  have 
central  offices,  combining  union  offices,  inquiry  agencies 
labour  registries,  reading-rooms  and  libraries,  lodging-house’ 

restaurant,  &c.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  central  institutions’ 
at  Leipzig,  cost  ^ 50,000.  / 

The  “Free”  trade  unions  have  also  of  late  years  made 
considerable  progress  amongst  women,  of  whom  118  908  were 
o^amsed  m  37  unions  in  1906.  The  textile-workms’  union 

M%  305^^W  members,  the  metal-workers’  union 

M  13,305,  the  tobacco-workers’  union  12,883,  and  the  general 
^ry-workers  ^on  10,736,  next  to  which  the  unions  with 
tte  largest  female  membership  were  those  of  the  bookbinders 

assistants,  tailors,  wood- 

warkm,  and  shop  assistants. 

The  Free  central  unions  had  a  revenue  in  1906  of 
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£2,080,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  £1,848,000,  and  their 
accumulated  fonds  were  £1,266,000.  In  1891  the  revenue  per 
member  for  aU  purposes  was  only  6s.  8d.,  in  189^  it  was  11s.  6d. 
but  in  1906  it  was  £l  4s.  7d.,  while  the  accumulated  funds  have 
increased  from  2s.  6d.  to  14s.  7d.  per  head. 

These_  unions  have  throughout  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  political  movements  of  Socialism,  and  this  association  has 
been  of  immense  help  in  recruiting  their  members.  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  are  undoubtedly  convinced  Socialists, 
so  far  as  conviction  can  be  said  to  go,  in  an  attachment  which 
IS  based  far  more  on  feeling  than  reason,  yet  a  considerable 
section  identify  themselves  neither  with  the  Socialist  party 
nor  with  Socialist  principles.  It  is  significant  that  whfie  the 
members  of  the  Socialist  trade  unions  numbered  nearly  a 
million  and  three  quarters  in  1906,  the  Socialist  political  party 
only  numbered  a  little  over  half  a  million  registered  and  sub¬ 
scribing  members,  including  adherents  other  than  manual 
workers,  of  whom  there  are  many.  The  Socialist  unions  of 
Berlin^  alone  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  members,  but  the 
“politically  organised  ”  Socialists  of  that  town  only  numbered 
78,000.  ^  A  short  time  ago  the  Socialist  Trades  Federation  of 
Danzig  inquired  of  its  4,000  members  how  many  were  “poli¬ 
tically  organised,’’  and  of  those  who  replied  only  8  per  cent, 
so  described  themselves. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  that  a  large 
number  of  workmen  are  drawn  to  the  SociaHst  trade  unions 
because  they  are  the  most  energetic,  most  vigilant,  most 
resourceful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  uncompromising,  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  labour,  and  because  their  large  funds 
and  unequalled  machinery  enable  them  to  offer  to  the  working 
classes  advantages  which  are  not  offered  in  anything  like  the 
^me  degree  by  the  other  organisations.  Thus  the  Socialist 
Working-men  s  Secretariates  or  Advice  Agencies  which  are 
found  in  most  large  G-erman  towns  are  altogether  superior  in 
usefulness  to  the  rival  agencies  of  the  same  kind  which,  in  far 
smaller  numbers,  are  carried  on  by  the  Hirsch-Duncker  and 
Eoman  Catholic  organisations. 

German  trade  unions  classify  themselves  as  “Gewerk- 
schaften  ’’  (the  Socialist  and  Christian  unions)  and  “  Gewerk- 

vereme”  (the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions).  The  first  trade  unions 
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to  be  formed  were  of  the  latter  kind  and  date  from  1868. 
They  owed  their  existence  to  Dr.  Max  Hirsch,  an  influential 
member  of  the  Eadical  Parliamentary  party,  who  had  found 
his  model  in  England.  They  were  originally  politico-economic 
organisations  and  were  formed  of  working  men  who  were  more 
or  less  in  sympathy  with  Eadicalism.  Even  to-day  they 
resemble  the  English  trade  unions  most  closely,  though 
puzzled  by  the  new  movement  which  in  England  would  appear 
to  be  rapidly  diminishing  the  distance  between  trade  unionism 
and  Socialism.  They  are  still  closely  associated,  both  in  political 
views  ^  and  in  practical  action,  with  the  Eadicals  of  one 
direction  or  another,  yet  on  principle  they  repudiate  formal 
association  with  any  political  party  and  leave  their  members 
free,  in  Frederick  the  Great’s  words,  to  be  “  saved  every  one  in 
his  own  way.”  “  We  are  a  neutral  organisation  for  economic 
ends,  and  that  we  wfll  remain.”  This  standpoint  was  formafly 
avowed  by  the  last  congress  of  the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions,  and 
m  general  the  principle  of  detachment  is  observed  as  far  as 
pssible  to  a  party  which  is  not  one  of  great  numerical  or 
mfrinsic  strength.  These  unions  on  the  whole  represent  the 
elite  of  he  working  classes,  yet  they  are  not  pioneer  organisa¬ 
tions  and  they  make  Kttle  progress,  their  total  number  being 
oMy  equal  to  one  year’s  addition  to  the  Social  Democratic  unions 
Their  largest  national  union  is  that  of  the  machine  buflders  and 
meM  workers  which  in  1905  had  47,112  members,  the  factory 
and  unsk^ed  labourers’  umon  following  with  16,642.  They  are 
not  exactly  a  peace-at-any-price  party  of  labour,  but  they  have 

negotiate  long  and 

patiendy  rather  than  expse  their  resources  to  the  decima- 
r;  ,  .  of  their  invested  funds  are 

ear-marked  for  sick  benefit.  are 

onions,  which  are  strongest  in  the  industrial 
"lilitat  Tlev  T.irm’  ‘  T  “ 

-Be- Cla.ue 
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Lassalle's  convert.  Bishop  Ketteler,  many  associations  of  worldng 
men  attached  to  that  Church  were  formed.  But  they  were  not 
aggressive  or  exclusively  devoted  to  labour  propagandism.  Their 
founders  and  patrons  were  as  a  rule  priests  of  popular  sympathies, 
who  were  concerned  lest  the  Roman  Catholic  working  classes 
should  be  drawn  into  alien  organisations.  Gradually  it  was 
found  necessary  to  broaden  the  basis  of  these  societies,  and 
moie  and  more  to  conduct  them  on  the  usual  trade  union  lines  ; 
yet  the  tie  between  the  Church  and  labour  has  not  been 
weakened,  and  on  the  whole  the  Christian  organisations  are, 
even  to-day,  the  most  tractable  of  all  the  labour  unions.  On 
occasion  they  join  hands  with  the  Socialist  and  other  unions 
when  there  is  a  common  battle  to  be  fought,  but  they  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  Socialist  creed.  Thus  in  the 
Westphalian  coal  strike  of  1905  the  Christian  unions,  after  first 
hesitating,  threw  in  their  lot  entirely  with  the  Socialist  organisa¬ 
tions,  and  with  them  fought  the  battle  through.  Peace  having 
been  secured,  the  old  inter-party  bickerings  were  promptly  re¬ 
sumed,  and  they  are  now  carried  on  more  diligently  than  ever. 

At  their  annual  congress  in  Breslau  in.  1906  the  Christian 
unions  reaffirmed  their  basis  of  operations  very  clearly  when  they 
declared  that  they  entirely  accepted  the  existing  political  and 
economic  order  as  necessary  and  expedient,’’  yet  they  demanded 
for  the  working  classes  (Lolwiarheiterstand)  b.  larger  influence 
in  the  determination  of  the  social  order  and  the  conditions  of 
labour.”  They  repudiated  the  Socialist  notion  of  an  inevitable 
^‘  class  war,”  and  affirmed  their  intention  to  oppose  any  un¬ 
necessary  alienation  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  Such 
a  standpoint  excites  the  ridicule  of  the  Socialist,  who  is  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  every  man’s  hand  is  against  him,  but  it 
is  still  in  general  cordially  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
workers,  who  are  not  likely  to  abandon  it  save  under  severe 
provocation.  The  Christian  unions  have  at  their  disposal  most 
of  the  machinery  which  the  Socialists  employ — advice  bureaux, 
funds  for  all  purposes,  labour  registries,  and  the  like— though 
the  vigour  of  their  various  propagandist  agencies  is  greatly 
restrained  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  moderating  influence  of 
the  clergy  is  everywhere  exerted. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  the  Christian  unions  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  335,247,  of  whom  260,040  belonged  to  the  organisa- 
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tions  afBIiated  to  the  Central  Federation.  The  largest  of  these 
unions  were  those  of  the  miners,  with  77,000  members  ;  masons 
and  masons’  labourers,  with  40,000 ;  textile  operatives,  with 
40,000;  metal  workers,  with  30,000;  the  Bavarian  railwaymen, 
with  25,000 ;  transport  labourers,  with  15,000  ;  and  wood 
workers  and  ceramic  workers,  with  10,000  each.  Their  revenue 
in  that  year  was  £182,000,  and  their  expenditui-e  £149,000. 

The  “Free  Labour”  unions,  which,  following  French  usage, 
are  called  “  Yellow  ” — the  Socialist  unions  are  “  Red  ”  and  the 
Christian  unions  “Black”— are  local,  and  as  a  rule  axe  sub¬ 
sidised, _  even  when  they  have  not  been  established,  by  the  large 
industrial  firms,  acting  independently  or  collectively.  Most  of 
these  firms  belong  to  the  engineering  trade  and  are  willing  to 
pay  liberally  to  the  support  of  organisations  which  are 
pledged  to  keep  the  peace.  For  the  principal  condition  of  mem- 
bership  is  that  strikes  must  on  no  account  be  resorted  to,  and 
that  the  nght  of  coalition  shall  pro  tanto  be  surrendered.  As  a 
e  these  unions  are  limited  to  special  works.  One  of  the 
largest,  fomed  in  connection  with  a  Bavarian  machine  works 
com^ses  <4  per  cent,  of  the  employees,  and  the  firm  contributes 
£2,(^  per  annum  to  its  fimds.  EssentiaUy  such  contributions 
are  a  form  of  msurance  agamst  disputes,  but  the  “Yellow” 
immn  movement  is  too  recent  to  enable  one  to  judge  whether 
stand  the  test  of  serious  differences  between  employers 
withZ^tf  ■  ^  monetary  assistance  of  the  former  were 

.«ssoml.om  Sionldnotstodmgoodrsprfe 

ma  otter  trade  meonjsts  of  aej  olase,  md  their  ioaLnoe  apon 
tt.  kWar  morement  is  so  tir  ,ait.  msigmaeaat.  ' 

Workiag  Meo-s  IST “““  "  " 

1  Si  »e.mation,  except  their  feebleness,  insig- 

hy  CLSn  ™  d3o”tt:'r'¥r‘r 

mions.  Seeing  that  the  “  PatriS  Christian 

necessary  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the 

oid-estabHshed  unions  C  !  classes  until  the 

there  is  little  disposition  to  nearly  two  millions, 

Mr  a  nseful  life  is  predicted  feL' 
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More  and  more  the  trade  unions  are  becoming  fighting  organi¬ 
sations,  and  even  the  Christian  unionists  are  ceasing  to  look 
upon  the  labour  movement  with  the  old  apathy.  In  1891  the 
Social  Democratic  organisations  expended  on  account  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  the  sum  of  ^51,880,  hut  in  1906  this  expendi- 
tm’e  had  increased  to  £687,421.  The  expenditure  per  head 
in  the  latter  year  was  8s.  7d.  in  the  Socialist  unions,  3s.  9d. 
in  the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions,  and  3s.  5d.  in  the  Christian 
unions.  During  the  fifteen  years  1890  to  1905  the  Social 
Democratic  unions  alone  were  involved  in  11,370  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  in  which  1,401,283  persons  were  interested,  and  on 
these  strikes  and  lock-outs  £1,852,640  was  expended,  divided 
as  follows  :  Building  trades,  £575,700 ;  metal  industry, 
£402,600;  wood  industry,  £282,560;  clothing  trade,  £105,370; 
trade  and  transport,  £107,340 ;  graphic  and  paper  industry, 
£105,740 ;  food  and  luxuries,  £70,250 ;  ceramic  industry, 
£67,690;  leather  industry,  £28,770;  mining,  £60,480;  textile 
industry,  £130,330 ;  and  factory  workers,  £53,550.  Yet  other 
branches  of  work  were  not  neglected,  for  during  the  same  period 
the  expenditure  in  out-of-work  pay  increased  from  £3,210  to 
£132,660,  and  the  sick  pay  increased  between  1895  and  1906 
from  £22,700  to  £164,080. 

According  to  trade  union  returns,  2,007  finished  strikes 
occurred  annually  in  G-ermany  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1902-1906.  These  strikes  affected  10,297  undertakings,  and 
the  number  of  strikers  was  186,671,  or  45  •2  per  cent,  of  the 
workpeople  in  the  undertakings  concerned,  while  12,663  others 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  In  1906  there  were  3,328  finished 
strikes,  affecting  16,246  undertakings  and  272,218  workpeople 
(89'7  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  while  24,483  workpeople  were 
thrown  out  of  work.  The  largest  group  of  strikes  was  that 
in  the  building  trade,  embracing  1,079  undertakings  and 
79,076  strikers;  then  followed  the  textile  industry,  with  154 
undertakings  and  29,215  strikers ;  the  metal-working  industry, 
with  310  undertakings  and  22,724  strikers;  the  mining, 
smelting,  and  salt  works,  with  106  undertakings  and  21,391 
strikers ;  the  wood  industry,  with  436  undertakings  and  21,141 
strikers ;  and  the  engineering  trade,  with  206  undertakings  and 
19,046  strikers.  Of  the  3,328  strikes,  2,510,  or  75-4  per  cent., 
related,  amongst  other  things,  to  wages  disputes,  and  1,019,  or 
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80*6  per  cent.,  in  part  to  tours  of  labour.  As  to  result,  18‘4 
per  cent,  ended  with  complete  success  for  the  workpeople  (against 
21'1  per  cent,  on  the  awerage  of  1902-6),  46  per  cent,  with 
partial  success  (against  38'2  per  cent,  dui’ing  the  whole  period 
1902-6),  and  36'6  per  cent,  with  failm-e  (against  40’7  per  cent.). 
Of  the  completely  successful  strikes  more  than  90  per  cent,  were 
aggressive.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  unions 
expended  on  strikes  during  the  years  1896  to  1905  more  than 
one  and  a  half  millioii  pounds. 


.\o  small  part  ot  the  progress  made  by  tbe  working  classes 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  alike  in  wages  and  the  general 
condirions  of  labour,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  trade  unions. 
The  entire  status  of  labour  has  been  raised,  and  by  o-eneral 
consent  industry  has  been  weU  able  to  bear  the  largely  inLased 
expenditure  entaded  by  the  higher  wages  and  the  reduced  hours 
yet  most  of  fte  ground  won  by  laboiu-  has  been  severely  con¬ 
tested,  and  without  the  aid  of  strong  organisation,  led  by  deter- 

imned  men,  It  would  not  have  been  won  at  all.  In  Germany  as 
elsewbme,  the  weakest  organisation  is  found  in  the  badly  paid 
mdiistries,  and  it  is  in  these  industries  that  the  least  disturbance 
_  ecuR  m  the  relationships  of  capital  and  labour.  The  chemical 
industry  is  an  illustration  of  this  general  truth;  in  this  industry 

w  I  earnings  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to 

which  the  chemical  industi-y  is  affeete/i  w  iL  * 

law 

“*■  “  *>“'  »»  M  tte 

p  Germany  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  recent  growth 

become  composed  the  unions  Se 

classes  and  decline.  The  answer  to 

litood.  either  immediate  or“erte^„^^^^^^^ 

employers  and  employed  beeomino-mn  between 

unions  are  ody  LueSTl  The  trade 
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with  peace  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  recruits  fall  away. 
There  have  been  many  such  disputes  during  recent  years,  and 
the  membership  rolls  of  some  of  the  unions  affected  show  as  a 
consequence  startling  fluctuations.  For  example,  while  in  the 
year  1903  101,281  new  members  joined  the  Socialist  Metal 
Workers’  Association,  69,988  withdrew  from  it.  So,  too,  the 
Christian  Miners’  Union  had  43,400  members  when  the  West¬ 
phalian  strike  of  1905  began  ;  before  the  strike  ended  its 
membership  had  grown  to  80,000,  but  the  dispute  had  not  long 
been  settled  before  the  number  fell  to  47,000.  The  significant 
thing  is,  however,  that  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  has  been 
steady  and  persistent  in  spite  of  violent  fluctuations  in  individual 
unions,  and  this  will  in  all  probability  be  the  case  in  futoe. 
Every  oii'cumstance  of  the  workers’  condition  encourages  that 
view.  The  growth  of  the  syndicates,  the  organisation  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  defensive  unions,  the  amalgamation  of  these  unions  in 
powerful  federations  covering  large  areas  and  commanding  virtu¬ 
ally  unlimited  funds,  the  tendency  of  taxation  to  restrict  the 
workers’  spending  capacity,  the  desire  for  a  higher  and  fuller 
Iff®  S'!!  these  things  force  the  worker  to  aim  at  the  enlargement 
of  his  resources,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  incidence 
of  his  increasing  wages  demands,  his  immediate  concern  is 
with  his  employer. 

In  its  work  of  organisation  and  agitation,  trade  unionism, 
especially  of  the  Socialist  type,  is  assisted  by  a  singularly 
efficient  Press.  In  sixty-eight  towns  the  Socialist  party  has 
daily  newspapers,  and  in  three  of  these  towns  two  or  more 
such  newspapers ;  four  newspapers  appear  once  a  week,  and 
eighteen  appear  at  longer  intervals.  In  addition  sixty-two 
trades  and  industries  have  special  trade  union  newspapers  (several 
with  two  or  three),  most  of  them  appearing  weekly,  and  there 
are  at  least  twelve  other  journals  and  magazines  of  various 
kinds  conducted  by  the  party  or  the  trade  unions.  In  the 
interest  of  Polish  and  Italian  workmen  there  are  newspapers 
written  in  their  languages.  Many  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  party  have  large  circulations,  equalling  or  exceeding 
those  of  the  burgher  newspapers  published  hi  the  same 
town.  The  most  widely  circulated  of  the  trade  unionist 
journals  is  that  of  the  metal  trades,  which  claims  to  he  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  number  of  200,000  each  week.  The  daily  Press 
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is  for  the  most  part  ably  and  energetically  conducted.  It  does 
not  pay  mneh  attention  to  the  niceties  of  controversy  and 
lias  no  respect  for  confidential  documents ;  its  tone  is  frankly 
anti-ecelesiaslieal  and  often  aggressively  atheistic,  in  spite 
of  the  much  vaunted  but  very  hollow  claim  of  the  Socialist 
party  that  it  regards  religion  as,  in  the  words  of  its  programme, 
“  a  private  matter,”  yet  it  serves  the  purpose  of  agitation 
eSectiveiy.  Primarily  the  daily  journals  are  party  papers,  and 
Socialist  propagandism  is  their  principal  aim.  They  zealously 
watch  the^  interests  of  labour,  however,  and  in  the  event  of 
an  industrial  dispute  they  are  able  to  afford  powerful  help  to 
the  men.  ^ 


The  editors  of  these  journals  are  often  men  of  considerable 
education  and  study,  who  have  obtained  their  doctorates  at  the 
university  by  hard  wort,  and  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
economc  questions  gives  to  their  articles-one-sided  though  thev 
may  often  be— a  note  of  inteUigence  and  even  of  authority  which 
would  be  welcome  in  more  reputable  departments  of  jouimalism. 

ey  are,  moreover,  careful  and  generally  accurate — probablv 
never  wilfulty  maceurate-in  their  facts,  though  often  enouoh 
perverse  and  wrong-headed  in  their  theories  and  as  ftill  "5 
yr0jiidiC6s  as  of  good  inteiitioiis. 

Germany  is  on  the  whole  behind  England  in  the  pnhHcation 
f  «lass,  but  its  labour  pLs  is  far 

theology  (™ryUon«^5'S%  antiquities, 

explanation,  the  labour  newspapeS  T&f  L  T 

interesting  points  of  eomparisol  ^  countries  offer 
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large  towns  do,  as  a  fact,  yield  large  profits.  To  this  end  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  urged  as  a  matter  of  principle 
to  support  their  own  newspapers  and  no  other,  and  on  the  whole 
the  response  to  this  appeal  to  loyalty  is  cordial.  An  inquiry 
made  recently  of  the  members  of  a  strong  trade  union  in  Berlin 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Sfi'S  per  cent,  of  the  households 
mterrogated  regularly  subscribed  to  the  official  Socialist 
ioiirnal. 

The  Hirsch-Duncker  and  still  more  the  Christian  unions 
have  also  their  trade  papers,  though  they  do  not  compare  in 
importance  with  those  of  the  Socialist  unions,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  and  bitter  controversial  warfare  between  the  three  rival 
journalistic  camps  points  to  the  existence  of  deep-seated 
divergences  and  antitheses. 

In  general  the  trade  unionists  are  perfectly  loyal  to  their 
organisations  and  leaders.  When  the  movement  was  in  its 
infancy  it  was  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  persuade  the  men 
that,  having  become  organised,  they  were  bound  to  stand  together 
and  accept  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  and  if  needful  the 
decisions  of  their  leaders,  when  duly  empowered  to  act  on  their 
behalf,  even  though  such  acceptance  at  times  involved 
disappointment  and  chagrin.  With  more  knowledge  of  trade 
imion  principles,  and  with  experience  of  the  disaster  which 
attended  divisions,  this  chafing  against  authority  disappeared. 
Here  the  educative  influence  of  political  life  was  of  great  effect, 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  the  identification  of  the 
trade  union  movement  with  politics  has  on  the  whole  been 
of  economic  advantage  to  the  German  workman.  Nevertheless, 
cases  still  occur  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  men  get  out 
of  hand,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  strike  fever  throw 
discretion  and  authority  to  the  winds.  To  take  a  recent 
example,  a  dispute  arose  in  the  Berlin  building  trade  in 
1907.  The  masons  were  in  receipt  by  agreement  of  wages 
of  9d.  per  hour  with  a  day  of  nine  hours  in  summer. 
They  demanded  lOJd.  per  hour  and  an  eight-hour  day  at 
once.  The  hours  of  labour  were  to  be  reduced  by  11  per  cent, 
and  the  lost  time  was  to  be  made  up  by  a  13  per  cent, 
increase  of  wages.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  have 
increased  the  weekly  wages  from  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  The 
dispute  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  busy  season  and  the 
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employers  were  at  great  disadvantage.  They  offered  to  concede 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  but  declined  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
The  ^  leaders  of  ^  the  men’s  organisation  accepted  this  offer  as 
a  fair  compromise,  but  with  reproaches  and  resentment  the 
leaders  were  overthrown,  and  the  men  decided  to  strike 
Even  the  party  organ  condemned  the  hot-headed  attitude  of 
the  rank  and  file,  who  went  so  far  as  to  reftise  the  conciliatorv 
overtures  of  the  Court  of  Conciliation.  The  struggle  endeJ 
without  deSmte  result  either  way.  Many  of  the  employers 
settled  on  the  basis  of  9Jd.  an  hour  and  8i-  hours’  work  but 
the  majority  let  mattem  take  their  course  and  only  resumed 
when  the  men  were  tired  of  playing,  which  was  too 
late  to  enable  either  side  to  recoup  that  year  the  losses  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  dispute  forced  on  the  employers  in 
defiance  of  ah  the  rules  and  best  traditions  of  trade  unionism 
Two  incidental  results  of  the  strike  may  be  named 
the  one  hand  the  wages  agreement  movement  became  discredit^? 
for  the  employers  argued  that  if  the  men  would  repudiate  a 
baigain  made  on  their  behalf  by  their  own  leaders,  tZTo  J 

It  sSted  t’lem  whin 

it  smted  their  purpose.  Further,  the  employers  learned 

the^ute  the  value  of  piecework  and  began  to  empIovTb°^ 

method  of  remuneration— hateful  to  aU  German  trade  ^  ^ 

-far  more  extensively  than  before. 

of  aU  te.d'TT. 

aoMp&g  to  a  trala  aL’^mk  Tie  to  h' 

tnbution  proper  varies  from  2id  to  Is  5d  '  vJh 
between  5d.  and  6d.  but  to  if  /.nm  ’  •  average  of 

local  additions  or  supplements  sneeialT”^^  payments— 
tariates,  &c.-so  that  ^T-f  Secre- 

man’s  income  is  profabl  b!w  “""tf  T  ®  ^ 

Ike  pPopopfio.  ““ 

m  many  cases.  Certainly  little  of 
ihe  trade  union  fends  goes  to  the  oyi  money  paid  into 

■work  the  machinery  of  organisation  Vh  officials  who 

are  seldom  higher  than  the  wages  of  skilfrd^^^^f 
worfi  expected  of  them  is  exaftinr^^n^^ 

aietr  post  morning,  afternoon  andV  bf  are  at 

the  week  and  often  on  Sunday  L  S’  “ 

Monday  as  weU,  and  apart  from  their 
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oneroizs  tasks  the  amount  of  fighting  they  have  to  do,  and  the 
constant  legal  risks  they  have  to  run,  are  so  harassing  that  only 
sheer  love  of  their  cause  could  keep  them  at  their  posts.  Cer- 
tainly  the  German  trade  unionist  official  does  not  “  batten  on 
the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  working  man.” 

Almost  invariably  the  headquarters  of  the  federations  of  all 
thi-ee  ^oups  of  trade  unions  are  also  the  home  of  another 
institution  which  greatly  aids  the  unions  in  their  work  of 
organisation  and  agitation.  This  is  the  inquiry  and  advice 
agency,  usually  called  Workmen’s  Secretariate,  which  is  a 

themwiT"  sexes,  and  often  to 

the  pi^blic  generally,  in  many  a  difficult  situation.  So  popular 

they  fill,  that  a  number  of  towns  have  established  public  agencies 
on  the  same  hues,  at  which  legal  advice  is  gi-atuitously  given 
n^on  aU  matters  of  civil,  penal,  and  industrial  law.  A907 

witrjroth^  ”  Workmen’s  Secretariates 

^Sencm^,  mi  they  gave  advice  and  information 
in  464,465  cases,  of  which  187,644  related  to  insurance,  130  936 

^iofi  *  and  municipal  matters,  and  34,017  to  the 

p  ah  law.  The  number  of  different  persons  who  consulted  the 
Secretariates  alone  was  401,950.  Of  the  96  Secretariates  27 
only  gave  help  to  organised  workpeople  or  those  incapable  of 

"r"  &c.),  while  the  majority 

followed  tte  policy  of  tlie  open  door.  ^  ^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  capital  has  passively 
looked  on  while  labour  has  closed  its  ranks  and  united  in  an 
aggressive  movement  upon  the  citadel  of  industrial  wealth.  On 
the  contrary,  the  resistance  of  German  employers  to  trade 
miomsm  was  never  so  strong  as  at  the  present  time,  though 
this  lesistance  is  more  determined  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
and  also  m  some  industries,  than  in  others.  In  no  industries 
s  1  so  vigorous,  however,  as  in  the  syndicated  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  mdustnes  of  the  West  of  Prussia.  If  trade  unionism  is 

nowhere  so  strong  as  there,  anti-unionism  is  nowhere  so 

uncompromising.  bu 

“The  decisive  battles  of  German  poEtics,”  said  truly  a 
German  jomnal  recently,  » wiU  be  fought  neither  on  the 
Neckar  (Baden)  nor  on  the  Isar  (Bavaria),  but  in  the  district 
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of  the  Elbe  (Prussia).  For  in  North  Germany  capitalism  has 
attained  the  gigantic  expansion  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
world-market ;  there  classes  oppose  each  other  so  nearly  and  so 
ronghly  that  one  disputant  can  look  into  the  white  of  his  enemy’s 
eye;  there  amiability  long  ago  disappeared  from  politics.”  Of 
the  relationships  between  capital  and  labour  this  is  emphatically 
true,  and  the  truth  has  an  explanation.  The  remark  is  often 
made  by  German  employers,  “Our  workpeople  are  unpractical : 
they  haTe  no  comprehension  of  industrial  conditions.”  Trans¬ 
lated  into  plainer  language  the  complaint  implies  that  the 
modem  workman  shows  a  keener  sense  of  his  rights  than  his 
fathers  did,  and  is  not  very  discriminating  in  his  choice  of  means 
of  advancing  his  position.  This  must  be  freely  conceded.  The 
workman  is  fighting,  and  fighting  at  best  is  a  crude  and  brutal 
business.  If  he  makes  use  of  any  weapons  that  lie  to  hand,  and 
IS  not  particular  as  to  how  he  handles  them,  he  only  proves  that 
the  straggle  between  labour  and  capital  in  Germany  is  a  little 
Jess  retoed  than  in  some  other  countries.  Yet  capital  has  not 
been  slow  to  retaliate.  Ehineland-Westphalia  is  its  chosen 

afrle-ground.  Here  all  the  conditions  of  economic  warfare 

exist  in  a  rare  degree. 

_  It  IS  a  string  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  natural  resources, 
mdustry,  and  wealth-production  of  that  unresting  workshop  of 
Germany  is  under  the  control  of  a  dozen  men  of  command- 
g  busmess  gemus— men  of  strong  and  masterftd  character 

f  -t  £ 

m  decision,  of^  mexhaustible  wiU-power,  and  impervious  to 
a  modem  notions  of  political  liberalism.  These  men  who 

^ssia,  and  who  are  a  greater  real  power  in  the  land  tlmr, 

S-iTs 

m  our  OTO  hoiiSip  intend  to  be  masters 

wiki.  Ihk  man.’;,  Ipplirf 

conffflenee  of  4.*  i?  Mannheim 

1»5, 

propably  the  best-known  industrialist  of 
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Westphalia,  and  the  head  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Syndicates  was 
invited  to  give  an  employer’s  reply  to  an  indictment  of  the 
syndmates  made  by  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller.  In  the  course 

““"S  «ta«™tions  onZ 

qnestion  of  labour  organisation  : — 

Regrettable  that  our  workpeople  are  able  to  change 
then  positions  at  any  time.  An  undertaking  can  only  prosper 
If  It  has  a  stationary  band  of  workers.  I  do  not  ask  that  le^s- 

the  light  to  take  measures  to  check  this  frequent  change  of 

mp%ment.  The  proposal  has  been  made  that  all  workpeople 

sho^d  be  °"g“isations  and  that  emp?oyers 

should  be  required  to  negotiate  with  these  organisations  For 

myse  ^  would  remark  that  I  refuse  to  negotiate  with  any 

So^kf  D  ^  negotiate  either  with  the 

cial  Democratic  organisations  or  even  with  the  so-called 
Clmstian  organisations,  for  I  regard  the  Christian  trade 

WhUe  the  So"-  than  the  Social  Democratic, 

at  wP  Democratic  organisations  at  least  say  openly 

at  what  they  are  aiming,  viz.,  the  subversion  of  the  present 
somal  order,  the  Christian  unions  fight  under  a  false  flag-they 

suW^  .  They  know  weU  that  the 

subversion  desired  by  the  Social  Democrats  cannot  be  brought 

a  out  so  they  seek  to  place  capitalism  under  the  domination^of 
the  clergy  _  I  regret,  too,  that  the  State  interferes  at  all  in 
labour  relationships.”  . 

This  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length,  since  it  fr-ankly 

ZreoT  W  of  the  great  industrialists 

Moreover,  Herr  Kirdorf  repeated  the  same  sentiments  only  a 

few  months  ago  in  Ahe  presence  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of 

Commerce,  who  took  occasion  to  object  to  the  “phrasing”  of 
the  speech  which  had  been  made  for  his  benefit,  but  wisely  did 
enter  mto  argument.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
ardent  m  such  a_  matter  is  of  any  value,  for  views  iike  these 
hetiay  a  fr-ame  of  mind,  a  temperament  fundamental  and  rooted 
m  nature,  and  not  open  to  the  influence  of  reasoning:  a  man 

the  East  contends  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  his  property 
and  would  refrse  to  him  the  right  either  to  combine  or  tofeave 
is  native  soil,  so  the  great  industrialist  of  the  West  ignores 
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labour  oigaaisations  and  insists  that  the  workman  shall  be 
prevented  from  seUimg  his  laboui'  where  and  how  he  likes. 
Whatever  may  he  thonght  of  this  attitude,  it  is  held  by  some 
of  the  most  powerftil  leaders  of  industry  in  North  Germany, 
though  it  is  not  always  avowed  with  the  same  candour,  and  only 
in  the  light  of  an  utterance  like  the  foregoing  can  the  present 
position  of  trade  unionism  he  understood.* 

These  men  are  absolutely  honest  in  their  belief  that  labour 
organisations  are  pernicious  and  should  be  combated,  not  by 
legal  prohibitions,  for  that  is  not  necessary,  not  by  State  help, 
for  they  are  stronger  than  the  State,  but  by  the  most  effective 
of  aU  ways— by  simply  ignoring  them.  They  do  not  squabble 
about  insignificant  demands  for  higher  wages,  so  long  as  the 
demands  are  not  put  in  the  form  of  threats,  but  are  willing  to 
pay  for  labour  a  fair  market  price.  Their  great  works^are 
models  of  judicious  management  and  often  abound  with  institu¬ 
tions  and  contrivances  for  the  welfare  of  their  employees  going 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law.  What  they  will  not  do, 
however,  is  to  negotiate  with,  or  recognise,  or  tolerate  the 
trade  imioii. 


Public  opinion  naturaUy  finds  itself  often  in  conflict  with  the 
Westphahan  industrialists’  attitude,  which  more  than  anything 
else  was  responsible  for  the  solid  gain  won  by  the  men  in  the 
great  colHeiy  strike  of  1905.  It  was  the  same  Herr  Kirdorf 
who  declared  during  that  strike :  “  The  movement  can  only  end 
by  the  men  recognising  that  they  can  get  nothing  by  a  strike, 
andretummgto  themines.  WewiU  negotiate  with  every  man 


Eeichstag,  which 

rebuke  (Febmary  6,  'S)  •—  ^  ^™ster,  Count  Posadowsky,  the  following 

ioHetiliatiH  spite  of  our  <yreat  people  who  cherish  the 

I  mean  ihe  endeavour  of  the  workers  to  imrirlw  labour  mLOvement— 

to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  in  uublfo  and  to  participate 

abolished.  But  who  ever 

yiew  on  a  somewhat  narrow,  interested  supports  his 

iahour  movement  is  worse  than  the  Social  ’^iew_that  the  Christian 

Tvho  are  unsympathetic  to  all  labour  can  only  come  from  men 

iude  of  many  men  toward  the  justifiable.  The  atti- 

laany  Ministers  towards  Parliaments  of  fhie  attitude  of 

parliaments.  When  a  Minister  daily  sees  how  his 

lOIlSS  inv  ■f;}TlA  Kori't-iTT  ^  1  .. 


toss  are  passed  and  win  new  retmn  •  ^  ^^^,.^e*fernich.  But 
siiadQw  remains.*^  leturn,  of  those  divinities  only  the 
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singly,  but  we  will  not  concede  workmen’s  committees.”  It 
was  this  inflexible  attitude,  persisted  in  too  long,  which  turned 
first  the  public  and  then  the  Government  against  the  coUierv 
owners.  By  refusing  to  meet  the  colliers’  “  Committee  of  Seven  ” 
they  created  the  impression  that  the  men  were  wishful  for  peace 
but  were  unable  to  gain  an  ear  for  their  overtmes.  In  the  end 
not  only  were  workmen’s  committees  granted  by  force  of  law 
but  the  hours  of  labour  were  curtailed,  fines  were  abolished,  and 
other  concessions  were  made  which  cost  the  coUiery  owners 
dearly,  until  the  extra  bm’den  could  be  transferred  to  the  public 
It  IS  estimated  that  fifteen  of  the  largest  coUieiy  companies 
lost  together  during  the  year  of  the  strike  no  less  than  half  a 
miUion  pounds. 

While  thus  the  large  employers  look  with  disfavour  upon 
laboui-  organisations,  they  have  closed  their  own  ranks,  and  are 
foimd  more  than  ever  uniting  in  trade  associations,  and  again  in 
unions  of  these  associations  covering  entire  industries  within 
wide  areas.  The  strongest  of  these  unions  is  the  Central  Union 
of  German  Industrialists,  which  represents  in  the  main  the 
great  colliery  proprietors  and  ironmasters  of  Ehineland- West¬ 
phalia,  and  whose  influence  is  held  to  have  both  made  and 
unmade  more  than  one  Minister  of  State,  though  every  im¬ 
portant  industrial  district  has  a  central  organisation  whose 
work  it  is  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  capital  in  order  the 
better  to  resist  the  pressure  of  trade  unionism.  “  The  military 
State  of  Germany,”  said  the  director  of  the  principal  Saxon 
™on  of  employers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  in  1907, 

“  owes  the  supremacy  of  its  industry  in  the  world-market  to  the 
discipline  asserted  in  its  factories.  The  authority  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  a  precious  possession,  to  defend  which  is  our  most 
immediate  duty.  We  shall  never  yield  when  it  is  a  question  of 
a  test  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  where  the  authority 
of  the  employer  might  he  menaced.  Bor  this  authority  is  not 
merely  the  possession  of  the  individual,  it  is  a  common  good. 
Modern  economic  development  has  brought  to  the  firont  the 
estate  of  the  industrialists,  who  have  superseded  the  old  feudal 
landed  proprietors  as  employers.  Upon  the  efi0.cieney  of  the 
industrialists  depend  the  nation’s  power  and  progress.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  iudustrialists  not  merely  to  provide  the  increas¬ 
ing  millions  of  the  population  with  a  livelihood,  but  it  must 
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primarily  wage  wai-  against  subversive  endeavours  in  every  form. 
Onr  battle  against  the  trade  nnions  is  at  the  same  time  a  battle 
against  Social  Democracy.”  Saxony  has  not  been  behind 
in  this  movement  for  the  coalition  of  capital:  the  Union  of 
Saxon  Indnstrialists  numbers  no  fewer  than  4,000  undertakings, 
employing  400,000  workpeople  out  of  the  estimated  700,000 
industrial  workpeople  of  that  kingdom. 

In  this  struggle  with  trade  unionism  the  industrialists  no 
longer  count  on  the  active  assistance  of  the  State.  Knowing 
feat  any  systematic  repression  of  labour  conbinations  cannot 
be^  expected  from  the  legislature,  the  weapon  upon  which  they 
chiefly  depend,  and  the  one  which  combination  naturally  suggests 
IS  that  of  exclusion,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  trade  unionist— who 
lyiot  slow  to  employ  the  same  weapon  when  the  opportunity 
ofiers— boycott.  In  many  of  the  largest  of  the  works  in  the 
Mai,  iron,  steel,^  chemical,  and  other  industries  of  the  North- 
VV  est  toown  Socialists  are  refused  employment.  Some  of  these 
firms  mstttute  a  thorough  inquisition  into  the  antecedents  of 
every  aphcant  for  work,  and  so  effectively  and  so  secretly  is 
theexehanp  of  “black  hsts”  carried  on  that  a  capable  man, 
“  ardent  trade  unionist,  or,  worse  still,  as 
a  Sociahst  has  preceded  him,  may  go  round  the  workshops  of 
an  entire  district  and  be  refused  at  every  door,  though  there 
IS  work  to  do  and  a  need  for  hands.  The  foUowing  is  a  specimen 
of  the  inquiries  exchanged  amongst  such  employers  — 

uas  ton  employed  by  you  from - to -  We  bee  to 

guff  this  statement  is  correct.  We  should  also  be  gfad  if  at 

2  xTherer  f  the  character 

Such  ml  organisation  and  if  so  to 

wiacb  Whue  assurmg  you  of  perfect  privacy,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  do  the  same  service  for  you  in  return,”  &c  ^ 

cause  whatever.  Occasions  IItt  ti.  ^  “iischarge  for  any 

to  light  ood  ZTi?  “f-  "“‘"tli**” 

«gM.  Old  more  thon  on.  ..tion  f»  damages  ha.  hem, 
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snocessMy  btougU  by  aggriered  workmen  in  oonaeonenea  In 
J  recent  c.»  tbe  Dniebnrg  District  Conrt  fo3 XTecldS 

he  Industrial  Code  (section  153}  and  the  Civil  Code  (section  890^ 
and  awarded  the  nlaintiff  -07  „o  (^section  8^0), 

of  employment  compensation  for  deprivation 

circumstances  are  bound  to 
1  ter  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  much  future  difficulty 
The  employers  cmtend,  with  some  justification,  howeveTThat 

they  empIorL*^^^^^  mto  an  attitude  of  aggression,  and  that 
iney  employ  no  weapon  of  which  the  Social  Democratic  tradp 

unions  have  not  first  taught  them  the  use  Tt  wa  a  o  -e 
of  Pr/^+oci+or>+  4.  3  _  ‘'Uem  me  use.  it  was  a  conference 

formant  ?  ]  f  ^fomsts  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  which 

cZfJtT  7  '•  “  Soci/Demo- 

of  clfl  °°  materahsm  and  preach  the  struggle 

of  classes  cannot  complain  if  the  employers  combat  inconvenffnt 

trade  unions  with  all  the  means  in  theii  power.”  ThTsZSt 

fact  IS  afcmed  by  Dr.  M.  Meyer,  on  the  basis  of  a  colparisTn 
covermg  he  years  1900-1904,  that  while  the  fewest  STcie 

ISti  r  ll  workpeople)  and  also  the  smaUest 

^ the  smaUest 
T  /  °  workpeople)  occur  in  Germany,  that  country  has  the 

27i  ---ber  of  which  increased  from 

So3  132  L  1904  to  51  in  1902,  96  in 

p»  tS 

One  of  the  severest  defeats  which  the  Sociahst  trade  unions 
have  received  IS  that  over  the  ‘‘labour  day  ”  movement  S 
idea  that  the  1st  of  May  should  be  observed  as  a  labour  festival 

on  tnat  day  be  laid  down  universally.  For  some  years  the 

k~^Twi?  in  some 

lar^e  towns  with  partial  success.  They  even  succeeded  in 

'r  -  »b.e  “  wag“ 

greements.  The  employers  as  a  whole  resisted  the  idea  of 

cirSmsTanoe7^^?“fh°^  respective  of  temporal  and  local 
circumstances,  and  their  opposition  won  a  signal  victory  in  1907 
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wteE  the  powerful  Metal  Workers’  Union  formally  declared 
against  the  obserrance  of  May  Day,  and  the  official  organ  of  the 
Socialist  party  urged  that  the  question  should  not  be  pressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  far  greater  disposition  in  the 
South,  in  Bavaria  and  in  Wiirtemberg,  to  negotiate  with  the 
unions.  There  both  large  and  small  employers  often  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  responsible  trade  unionist  officials,  who 
have  behind  them  the  authority  of  their  members,  than  with 
individual  workmen  or  groups  of  workmen  lacking  the  standing 
and  the  prudence  which  responsibility  confers  and  without  power 
to  bind  their  fellows.  Further,  as  the  Wurtemberg  factory 
inspectors  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  creation  of  strong 
organisations  of  employers  and  employed  has  encouraged  an 
accommodating  spirit,  and  even  where  disputes  have  occurred  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  conducted  by  representative  bodies, 
capable  of  taking  a  large  view  of  the  issues,  has  softened  asperity 
and  facilitated  settlements  on  conditions  which  left  neither  side 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  humiliation. 


But  at  retaliatory  measm-es  the  employers  do  not  stop,  for 
they  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  trade  unionists’  book  and  they 
answer  the  strike  pay  machinery  of  the  unions  by  a  system 
of  msurance  against  strikes  and  lock-outs.  This  new  movement 
has  already  taken  root  in  a  number  of  industrial  districts,  and 
it  extends  both  to  large  and  small  trades.  Contributions  are 
paid  proportionate  to  the  yearly  wages  bill,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  stoppage  caused  by  a  dispute  a  certain  daily  compensation  per 
h^  of  the  men  employed  is  paid.  The  insurance  company 
^tabhshed  m  connection  with  the  Union  of  Metal  Manufacturers 
mbraced  in  1907  1,048  firms  employing  160,000  workpeople, 

"1  SmSfVf’"  WemBity  W.S  p.idt.  Ssita 
i  Z  f  ‘  Compen8.tioB, 

ana  m  1907  over  1,000  firms  were  affiliated. 

SrmZZZtl  "■« 

hooB  of  ,0*.  A,  to  tie  wU  “■* 

made,  and  never  so  rapidlv  as  ^  progress  is  being 

so  rapidly  as  durmg  the  past  decade,  though 
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in  the  meantime  the  cost  of  Imng  has  also  increased,  That 
the  money  wages  of  the  proletariat  increase  Social  Democrats 
have  neyer  once  denied/’  said  the  official  organ  of -the  Socialist 
party  recently ;  ''  they  only  deny  that  they  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  income  and  capital  of  the  propertied  classes.” 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  remuneration  of  labour 
as  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another.  Industry  for 
industry,  the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  paid  in  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia  and  in  Berlin,  the  lowest  in  certain  districts  of 
Saxony  and  the  South  generally.  In  general  the  maximum 
rates  are  still  considerably  below  those  usual  in  the  same  trades 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  until  the  unskilled  occupations  are 
reached,  when  only  a  narrow  margin  dixides  the  two  countries. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  restricting  the  duration  of 
employment,  though  there  is  still  great  disparity  as  between 
different  industries  and  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
coal  miners  of  Prussia  have  secured  a  legal  eight-hours  day  for 
underground  work,  ,  but  in  industry  generally  the  number  of  hours 
worked  is  ten  daily,  or  sixty  weekly,  and  these  hours  generally 
fall  between  six  and  six  or  seven  and  seven.  In  some  industries, 
and  especially  the  textile  industries,  from  sixty-three  to  sixty-six 
hours  per  week  are  commonly  worked  hy  both  sexes.  It  is  the 
impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  reduction  of  hours  on  a 
moderate  level  which  has  led  the  Socialist  party  to  carry  this 
question  into  Parliament.  In  truth  the  maximum  work-day  ” 
movement  is  as  old  as  the  Reichstag  itself.  As  early  as  1869, 
when  twelve  hours  a  day  were  usual,  the  Conservatives  and 
Clericals  joined  in  a  demand  for  a  reduction,  to  be  fixed  by 
statute  both  in  the.  case  of  m,ales  and  females.  Prince  Bismarck  ■ 
then  and  later  refused  to  interfere  with  what  he  obstinately  per¬ 
sisted  in  regarding  as  the  workman’s  '^natural  right”  to  work  as 
long  as  he  wished,,  and  the  Liberal  parties  of  all  shades  being  then 
under  the  influence  of  Manchester”  ideas,  even  to  the  extent^ 
of  reprobating  factory  inspection,  the  proposal  fell  through. 
When  the  Socialists  took  up  the  cry  in  the  Imperial  Diet  in 
ISTT,  all  they  asked  for  was  a  ‘‘normal”  day  of  ten  hours. 
This  maximum  would  have  satisfied  them  until  1891,  but  in  that 
year  they  advanced  their  demand  to  nine  hours,  and  in  1896  an 
eight-hours  day  figured  for  the  first  time  in  their  prograinme. 
Meantime,  when  the  law  of  1890-1891  for  the  protection  of 

■  '10 
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laboTir  was  passed  as  a  result  of  tbe  Berlin  Labour  Conference,  a 
resolute  attempt  was  made  by  the  Clerical  and  other  parties  to 
carry  a  clause  to  limit  the  work  day  for  men  to  eleven  hours,  but 
without  success,  and  this  restriction  was  only  legalised  in  the 
case  of  women.  True  to  its  traditional  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  labour,  the  Clerical  party  still  brings  forward  every 
year  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government  to  enact  a  maTi'miiTn 
work  day,  which  it  now  demands  shall  not  exceed  ten  hour-s  for 


adults  of  either  sex  employed  in  factories  and  workshops. 

In  practice  the  ten-hours  day  does  abeady  exist  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  but  where  it  is  the  rule  there  are  often  exceptions, 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  that  legislation  is  desired. 
The  building  trades  long  ago  adopted  a  ten-hours  day  ;  and  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  wages  agreements  concluded  in  these 


trades  stipulate  a  day  not  exceeding  that  duration,  often  with  an 
hour  less  on  Saturday.  Further,  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
factories  in  Prussia  work  ten  hours  daily,  the  principal  exceptions 
being  the  textile  fectories,  and  especially  those  engaged  on 
low-class  goods.  In  the  engineering  trade  while  ten  hours  are 
the  rule,  as  many  as  ten  and  a  half,  or  sixty-three  per  week,  are 
worked  in  the  more  backward  districts,  and  as  few  as  fifty-four 
per  week  in  the  more  advanced  industrial  centres.  The  longest 
hours  are  worked  in  the  smelting  works  and  the  rolling  mills,  where 
twelve  per  day,  with  merely  nominal  intervals,  are  common, 
added  to  which  an  extra  shift  is  worked  once  a  fortnight, 
brm^g  the  week’s  work  up  to  an  average  of  eighty  hours. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  has  hitherto  been  a  halting 
one.  Its  sympathies  are  with  the  workers,  but  it  bears  in  mind 
the  burdens  placed  upon  industry  by  the  insurance  laws  and  the 
generd  factory  regulations,  and  it  has  no  desire  to  overload  the 
came  s  ac.  No  one  denies  that  the  hours  worked  in  some 
industries  are  excessive,  and  that  their  curtailment  would  be  for 
tte  good  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  coming  generation.  Count 
for  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 

socisT  ^1^“"  wmm-hearted  custodian  of  the  Empire’s 

Berlin  in  IQfr  1° ^  hygienic  conference  in 

Berim  m  190o  said  truly  that  » the  future  would  belong  to  the 

cmSJ  to  f  1 

was  to  steive  health  of  the  masses  of  the  people 

was  to  strive  for  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  fatherlanL” 
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Yefc  when  asked  in  the  Reichstag  the  same  year  to  prononnce  in 

capiMmdjItH  ■  OT«bKap« 

gislation,^  he  said,  the  more  necessai^  it  becomes,  in  view  of 

It  fafas'^ 

of  work ir  Tke  conditions 

the  export  indStriet/-™^”’'^''*  “  determining  the  capacity  of 

1  ^  “dnstry  of  the 

defined  S  f  ^^Petition  with  England’s  more  highly 

o?Ll.  f  1  T  •  ®  “  tlie  same  industry  purely  out 

rf  fear  of  the  foreigner.  The  pace  of  the  Goxernment^  advance 

Sude^’  T  regulated  to  a  large  extent  by  the 

to  any  furtW^rT’  present  hostile 

Rai*  hi  i'eductioii.  It  found  expression  recently  in  tiie 

^G™  “d  f  ^  stated, 

German  mdustry  can  bear  no  more  restrictions.  If  protective 

thS  re  r  employers  will  be  ruined.  For 

that  reason  I  caU  upon  the  Government  to  ‘  slow  down  ’  ”  And 

the  policy  of  ‘‘slowing  down”  is  the  policy ^hich  te 
tnITZ't  "  0^  hours  intfo! 

Le  nf  workers,  and  it  merely  fixed  the 

hours,  subject  to  many  exceptions.  An  investio-a 

ion  made  in  1902  by  the  Government  into  the 
females  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  showed  that  of 

S-1  ’  ^o*ed  nine  hours  or  ess 

while  347,814  (in  18,267  works),  or  42-8  per  cent.!  woS 

horn  nme  to  ten  hours  (inclusive),  so  that  over  half  already 
enjoy  the  protection  which  the  new  law  is  to  afford  The 
Socialists  at  present  demand  a  ten-hours  day  for  both  sexes  for 
he  whole  county  and  for  aU  indnstries,  but  they  regard  this  no 
longer  as  their  final  objective,  but  as  a  stage  on  the  Say  towards 
the  goal  of  an  eight-hours  day,  a  halfway  house  of  niL  hours, 
common  objection  to  a  legal  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
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labour,  wHch  is  beard  wbeneTOr  the  subject  is  debated  in 
tbe  Eeicbstag,  is  that  the  extra  leisure  given  to  the  working 
classes  would  be  unwisely  used.  (Even  a  Prussian  factory 
inspector  gravely  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  the  reduction  oi 
hours  had  been  accompanied  in  his  district  by  an  increase  or 
illegitimate  births !)  But  little  apprehension  is  entertained  on 
this  score  by  those  who  remember  the  physical  pressure  entailed 
by  the  present  system,  which  often  keeps  the  workman  thirteen 
hours  from  home  six  days  in  the  week,  and  compels  him  to  seek 
his  only  relaxation  during  a  few  hours  of  Sunday.  Yet  even 
Sunday  rest,  though  enacted  as  a  general  principle  for  the 
Empire  many  years  ago,  is  still  far  from  being  universal,  for 
considerable  State  latitude  was  allowed ;  in  some  States  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sanction  to  Sunday  overtime  or  to 
“continuous  working,”  which  means  for  many  men  working 
seven  full  days  a  week. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  conclusive  reason  to  expect 
that  the  desired  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  will  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  increased  productivity.  That  this  result  has 
often  followed  where  voluntary  reductions  of  hours  have ’taken 
place,  even  to  an  eight-hours  day,  is  true;  and  were  there 
no  other  motive  save  the  desire  for  greater  leisure  behind  the 
movement  for  shorter  hours  the  same  thing  would  possibly 
happen  generally.  There  is,  however,  another  motive,  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  widening  the  area  of  employment  and  so  or 
dimmishmg  the  number  of  the  workless.  The  “  ca’-canny  ” 
movement  is  not  without  its  adherents  in  Germany,  who  are 
actuated  by  no  inclination  to  idleness  or  selfish  desire  to  cheat 
them  employers,  but  who  see  in  restricted  production  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reduemg  fte  smplus  suppHes  of  the  labour  market, 

oTOg  that  by  domg  this  they  will  reduce  competition  and 

SO  benefit  wages.  ^ 

regulation  of  home  industries  by 
mpeml  legislation  Hitherto  the  Industrial  Code,  in  spite  of 

receS  ™dments  which  have  been  introduced  during 

ThrLir?;  industries, 

registration  0^1^  ^  m  parties  are  united  are  the 

afta-  r!-  employers,  the  placing  of 

tr^rmf^-r  !  the  control  of 

workrooms  wxth  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  hygienic  conditions. 
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the  extension  to  tlie  home  workers  of  the  three  insurance  laws, 
the  use  of  wages  hooks  or  lists,  the  prohibition  of  .night  and 
Sunday  work,  the  placing  of  the  home  industries  under  the 
Industrial  Courts  in  the  matter  of  disputes,  and  the  prohibition, 
as  in  Switzerland,  of  the  taking  home  of  work  by  factory 
operatives. 

In  Germany  the  working  classes  in  general  have  not  the 
benefit  of  the  strong  lead  in  labour  policy  which  the  State  and 
many  municipal  authorities  give  in  this  country.  In  Prussia  the 
Sovereign  has,  indeed,  endorsed  the  precept  of  more  than  one  of 
his  ancestors  on  the  throne  in  his  saying  that  State  undertakings 
should  be  model  institutions,”  but  it  was  one  of  his  Ministers  of 
Commerce  who,  in  replying  to  a  demand  that  the  standa.rd  of  wages 
should  be  raised  in  some  of  the  undertakings  under  Ms  control, 
declared  that  the  State  should  not  be  in  advance  of  private 
employers.”  In  the  matter  of  wages  it  certainly  is  not,  though 
the  policy  of  social  welfare  which  the  State  voluntarily  pursues 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employees — in  such  matters,  for  example,  as 
housing,  pensions,  holidays,  &c. — ^may  make  good  this  shortcoming 
in  other  ways.  It  is,  however,  a  hitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  many 
workpeople  in  State  employment  in  Prussia  that  combination  in 
trade  umons  is  prohibited  and  Socialist  sympathies  rule  a  man 
out  of  favour;  in  most  other  States  a  more  lenient  policy  is 
followed. 

Among  municipal  authorities  there  has  of  late  been  a  freer 
use  of  what  Prince  Bismarck  called  "'social  oil,”  and  the 
wheels  of  the  civic  system  have  undoubtedly  moved  more 
smoothly  as  a  result.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the  larger  direct 
influence  which  the  working  classes  have  obtained  upon  local 
government  bodies.  There  are  few  Town  Councils  in  large 
towns  without  a  labour  (which  inevitably  means  a  Socialist) 
party  ;  it  is  generally  less  strong  in  numbers  than  lungs,  though 
at  least  two  important  towns  have  during  late  years  passed 
entirely  over  to  the  government  of  labonr.  On  the  whole  the 
influence  and  the  usefulness  of  these  municipal  labour  groups 
consist  more  in  critical  than  constructive  work :  they  are  quick  to 
point  out  evils  and  defects,  but  slow  to  devise  practical  remedies. 
Nevertheless,  with  and  withont  their  assistance,  many  munici¬ 
palities  have  during  late  years  adopted  well-eonsidered  schemes 
of  social  welfare  securing  to  their  employees  cheap  housing^ 
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pensions,  holidajs,  &c.  At  the  present  time  some  70  German 
municipalities  now  regularly  give  their  workpeople  a  summer 
holiday  of  from  three  to  ten  days  without  reduction  of  wages. 
Trade  union  and  standard  rates,  fair  wages  clauses,  and  siTnilflT 
dcTices  for  leyeUing  up  wages  have  not  as  yet,  howeyer, 
receiyed  a  patient  hearing  in  Germany.  In  public  contracts  it 
is  seldom  that  more  is  done  than  to  make  provision  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  workpeople  employed  and  for  the  due  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  laws  regarding  insurance.  It  is  questionable 
whether  more  than  one  German  municipality  enforces  fair-wage 
conditions  to  every  fifty  which  do  so  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


CHAPTER  Vni 


METHODS  OF  IHDUSTBIAL  CONGILIATIOH 

Statutory  Workmen’s  Oommitfeees — The  employers’  objections  to  them — 
Functions  of  the  Industrial  Courts — Their  limited  action  as  boards  of 
conciliation — Chambers  of  Labour — Proposed  establishment  of  an 
imperial  Ministry  of  Labour — The  wages  agreements  in  the  building  and 
small  trades — Their  number  and  operation — ^Advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  from  the  workpeople’s  standpoint — Legal  force  of  the  wages 
agreements— Attitude  of  the  Bavarian  G-ovemment  thereto — Attitude  of 
the  employers — Profit-sharing — “  Social  welfare  ”  institutions — ^Factory 
colonies  of  dwellings — Antipathy  of  the  working  classes  to  employers’ 
philanthropy — Industrial  Co-operation. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  about  the  relationships  of 
capital  and  labour  has  brought  into  relief  the  deep-rooted 
hostility  that  exists  between  the  two.  For  the  present  that 
hostility  must  be  accepted  as  a  settled  fact.  Reasonable  though 
the  German  nature  in  essence  is,  there  is  here  a  unique  exceptionj 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  every  attempt  made  either  by 
legislation  or  any  other  outside  influence  to  conciliate  these  two 
antagonists  will  fail  until  the  struggle  has  continued  long 
enough  to  enable  each  of  them  to  take  the  other’s  measure. 
Warfare  of  this  kind  is  still  comparatively  new  in  Germany ;  the 
strength  of  the  rival  forces  is  unknown,  the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  are  altogether  novel.  Both  sides  recognise  that  a  great 
battle  must  be  fought  out  before  an  understanding  is  possible, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  issues  at  stake  they  are  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice. 

Nevertheless,  palliatives  of  the  prevailing  disharmony  are 
being  tried  in  various  directions.  There  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  Germany  the  admirable  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  which  operate  with  such  success  in  the  leading 
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iiidiistries  in  the'  Unitei  Eingdom.,*  The  Indnstrial  Code 
profides  for  the  creation  of  Workmen’s  Gommittees  in  collieries 
and  indnstrial  works  of  certain  kinds,  these  Committees  being 
elected  by  ¥ole  of  the  men  and  being  intended  to  serve  as  boards 
of  reference  and  consultation  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
tie  workers.  Many  large  employers  are,  however,  unwilling  to 
take  advantage  of  this  method  of  lessening  the  grievances  of 
their  workpeople,  regarding  it  as  an  unnecessary  interference 
with  their  rights,  and  a  dangerous  restriction  of  their  authority, 
that  workpeople  should  be  able  to  state  their  views  „  directly  and 
cijlIeetivelT  in  so  formal  a  way,  instead  of  through  the  time- 
liononied  mediation  of  the  manager  or  foreman.  Where, 
however,  these  Committees  are  established  in  a  spirit  of  concili- 
aitioE  and  loyalty  on  both  sides  they  have  shown  a  considerable 
capacity  for  usefulness. 

In  the  event  of  actual  dispute  the  official  machinery  of  the 
Industrial  Coui*ts  is ,  always  at  call,  should  the  disputants  be 
willing  to  use  it.  The  law  requires  the  formation  of  these 
Ciiiiits  in  all  towns  with  over  20,000  inhabitants,  but  they  may 
be  formed  elsewhere  at  the  option  of  the  Government  of  the  State 
or  on  .the  joint  requisition  of  a,  given  number  of  employers  and 
.workpeople,  and  they  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  both.  That  the 
406  Coiirt.s  now  inexistence  do  not  mediate  oftener  would 
appear  to  be  less  the  fault  of  the  workpeople  than  of  the 
employers.  During  1905  they  acted  as  boards  of  conciliation  on 
B50  occasions:  on  165  .in  response  to  invitations  from  both  sides, 
on.lio  on  the  invitation  of  the  workpeople  alone,  and  on  ten 
only.pn  the  sole  invitation  of  the  employers.  Only  in  128  cases 
was,  it  possible  to  bring  the  disputing  parties  together. 

^  The  "l^orkmen  s  Committee  is  at  best  a  private  arrangement, 
between  the  mdividuai  .employer  and  his  workpeople,,  and 
the  trade  unions  and ;  the  labour  party  in  Parliament  have  for 
f eai-s  been  agitating  for  the 'formation  of  Chambers  of  Labour  , 


.  fafo  Society  for  Social  Eeform,  held  m 

A^ecemoei,  iijOb,  resotations  were  adopted  “  affirmim  tUe  TnfiPffna’B 

Su™  vf  promoted  by  the  development  of 

aizangmeius  between  employers  and  workpeople  in  the  fnr-m  nf 

conciliation  and  arbitration, 
“  was  urged  that, 

mdniriesshould^begeueraUTfom^d'tT^^t*^^^  smted  to  the  various 

»»d  to  call  in  on  o(^ion  co-operate  with  higher  tribunals 

wfeitakirs.”  .prominent  public  men  as  advisers  and 
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analogous  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture — 
that  is,  bodies  which  shall  solely  represent  labour,  shall  ex¬ 
clusively  watch  its  interests,  shall  be  consulted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  and  public  authorities  on  questions  affecting  the  working 
classes,  and  shall  even  have  power  to  regulate  the  relationships 
between  capital  and  labour  within  defined  limits.  "  The  Imperial 
Government  is  wilhng  to  give  Chambers  of  Labour  constituted 
on  the  basis  of  parity,  i.c.,  elected  half  by  the  employers  and 
half  by  the  employed,  and  so  long  ago  as  1890  they  were 
definitely  promised  in  an  Imperial  Decree,  which  rah : — 

Eor  the  fostering  of  peace  between  employers  and  workpeople 
legal  regulations  are  contemplated  regarding  the  forms  in  which 
the  workpeople  shall,  through  representatives  who  possess  their 
confidence,  participate  in  the  regulation  of  matters  of  common 
concern  and  the  protection  of  their  interests  in  negotiations. with 
employers  and  with  the  organs  of  my  Government.  By  such 
institutions  the  workpeople  are  to  be  enabled  to  give  free  and 
peaceful  expression  to  their  wishes  and  complaints,  and  the 
State  authorities  are  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  continually 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the  workers  and 
of  cultivating  contact  with  the  latter.” 

Should  these  bodies  come  into  existence  they  will  at  the  outset 
be  handicapped  by  prejudice  and,  what  is  even  worse,  indiffe¬ 
rence.  For  while  the  labour  party  claims  that  the  Chambers 
should  be  composed  entirely  of  working  men,  the  employers  have 
no  desire  to  join  them,  regarding  any  such  Joint  authorities  as 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  trade  union  interference  which  they 
are  so  resolutely  resisting.^  But  at  Chambers  of  Labour  the 

*  Since  the  above  passage  was  written  the  Imperial  Government  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  Chambers  of  Labour,  to  be  established  either  for 
one  or  several  branches  of  trade  or  industry,  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
associations  formed  under  the  Accident  Insurance  Laws.  The  members  are  to 
consist  half  of  employers  and  half  of  workpeople  with  a  president  and  vice- 
president  (neither  of  whom  shall  be  an  employer  or  a  workman)  nominated  from 
the  outside  by  the  District  Administrative  Authority,  which  will  be  the  control¬ 
ling  body.  Membership  of  a  Chamber  is  to  be  open  to  Germans  over  the  age  of 
thirty  years  who  are  employed  in  the  district  served  by  the  Chamber  and  who 
have  belonged  to  the  trade  affected  for  at  least  a  year,  and  all  sittings  are  to  be 
public.  It  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  Chamber  to  cultivate  friendly  relationships 
between  employers  and  workpeople,  to  promote  the  interests  which  both  have  in 
common,  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  act  as  organs  of 
reference  and  advice  which  the  Government  and  other  public  authorities  may 
consult  on  labour  questions.  Further,  the  Chambers  are  to  serve  as  courts  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  where  Industrial  Courts  do  not  exist,  and  they  will 
be  competent  to  propose  measures  for  the  beneht  of  labour  and  to  co-operate 
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Socialists  do  not  stop,  for  it  is  their,  hope  that  they  will  pave  the 
wav  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Imperial  Ministry  or  Board 
of  Labour.  Not  only  the  Socialists,  however,  but  the  social  re¬ 
form  groups  belonging  to  the  burgher  parties  heartily  favour  the 
transference  of  labour  questions  from  their  present  ressort,  the 
ilmistiy  of  the  Interior,  to  a  separate  Department  of  State. 
The  GoTernineiit  has  hitherto  discouraged  the  idea  on  the  plea 
that  kbour  questions  are  often  involved  in  other  questions,  and 
that  a  specific  Labour  Ministry  would  inevitably  conflict  with 
existing  Departments.  It  contends  reasonably  enough  that  it 
would  often  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  specially 
a  concern  of  labour-  and  what  is  not :  such  questions  as  housing 
reform,  factoij  and  school  hygiene,  factory  inspection,  the  in¬ 
surance  laws,  and  the  regul,ation  of  co-operation,  emigration,  and 
immigration  are  all  instances  of  questions  which  are  capable  of 
leading  to  conflict  of  jurisdiction. 


In  tiie  smaller  trades,  and  particularly  in  the  building  trades, 
a  method  of  preventing,  disputes,  at  least  within  fixed  '‘close  ’’ 
periods,  has  largely  been  applied  of  late  years  in  the  form  of  the 
wages  agreement,  known  also  as  "wages  tariff.”  In  the  large 
towns  the  bmlding  trades  are  almost  entirely  regulated  by 
these  agreements,  which  not  only  fix  the  rates  of  wages  and 
the  horns  of  labour  to  be  observed  during  the  contract  period, 
which  is  generaUj two  years,  but  laydown  other  conditions  of 
employment,  as,  for  exam|fia,....,,,^..cii:cumstanc  under  which 
overtime  shaU  be  allowed.  Agreements  of  the  kind  also  apply 
largely  to  the  brewery,  certain  branches  of  the  wood,  small  metal, 
and  other  trades,  hut  in  the  main  it  is  hhe  handicrafts,  or  the 
trades  most  nearly  corresponding  to  them,  which  have  embraced 
tto  method  of  averting  disputes.  The  large  industries  have 
hitherto  stood  aloof,  and  in  the  engineering  trades  especially  the 
wages  a^eement  can, hardly  be  said  to  hhve  made  its  appearance. 
It  IS  estimated  that  ow  3,000  of  these  agreemeiits,  of  all  kinds, 
re  now  in  operation  m  Germany,  the  great  majority  being  re- 

Tnk  obf-  of  these  were 

only  ohtamed  by  the  workmen  after  persistent  struggle  *  In 

advice  agenSafiine™X^liit^^™™*’  example,  labour  registries, 
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1906  alone  2, 360  agreements  were  conclnded  between  employers 
and  workpeople,  of  which  1,119  were  in  the  building  trades,  326 
in  the  wood  industry,  244  in  the  metal  industry,  276  in  the 
trades  connected  with  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  192  in  the  com¬ 
merce  and  the  transport  trade,  114  in  the  clothing,  textile,  and 
leather  industries,  34  in  the  paper  and  printing  trades,  and  55 
in  other  trades.  These  agreements  affected  altogether  317,487 
workpeople,  and  probably  more  than  twice  this  number  are  now 
employed  under  agreements  in  the  whole  country. 

That  the  wages  agreement  is  at  best  a  palliative  and  no 
counsel  of  perfection  is  proved  by  the  criticism  aimed  against  it 
both  by  employers  and  workpeople,  though  by  the  latter  its 
merits  are  held  to  outweigh  its  defects.  From  the  standpoint  of 
wages  the  advantage  would  appear  to  be  with  the  men.  The 
rate  of  wages  usually  fixed  is  a  minimum;  it  does  not  follow 
that  more  will  not  be  paid,  but  less  cannot,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  old  men  and  young  journeymen  just  out  of  their 
time,  and  even  in  these  cases  there  is  generally  an  express 
stipulation  to  that  effect.  The  employers  complain,  however, 
that  the  agreements,  which  were  originally  held  out  to  them  as 
a  means  of  preventing  disputes,  have  in  effect  become  ladders 
by  which  labour  climbs  to  higher  wages.  An  agreement  is  as 
a  rule  only  concluded  for  a  short  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
its  terms  need  to  be  reconsidered;  the  workpeople  naturally 
endeavour  to  insist,  generally  with  success,  that  each  revision 
shall  denote  an  improvement  in  their  position — a  higher  rate  of 
pay,  shorter  hours  of  work,  or  both — so  that  the  wages  agree¬ 
ment,  in  effect,  becomes  an  endless  screw,  which  does  its  work 
all  the  more  effectively  because  it  moves  slowly  and  sometimes 
imperceptibly ;  for  in  the  regulation  of  wages,  thanks  to  the 
Germto  decimal  system  of  coinage,  increases  of  an  eighth  of  a 
penny  the  hour  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

At  the  same  time  the  wages  agreement  is  not  an  unmixed 
good  from  the  standpoint  of  labour  as  a  whole.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  plays  into  the  hands  of  workers  of  inferior  ability,  and  to  that 
extent  there  is  truth  in  the  common  objection  that  it  is  a  device 
for  paying  such  men  more  than  they  could  earn  under  normal 

Reichstag,  February  7, 1905.  Of  219  “aggressive”  strikes  in  Berlin  in  1905 
organised  by  the  “  Free  ”  trades  federations  55  were  for  the  introduetion  of  wages 
agreements. 
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coinpetitiYe  conditions  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  these  agreements,  in  so 
far  as  the  fixing  of  wages  is  their  sole  or  principal  object,  ha^e 
no  great-  attraction — ^hecaiise  they  are  of  no  practical  importance 
— ^for  efficient  workmen.  The  minimum  rate  below  which  work¬ 
men  fnalified  by  years  or  apprenticeship  are  not  nnder  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  paid  is  naturally  based  on  medium  capacity  or  output, 
and  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  men  of  all-round  ability,  who 
would  always  be  able  to  earn  this  minimum  rate,  whether  it  were 
, guaranteed  by  agreement  or  not.  Yet  eyen  inferior  men  are  not 
always  protected  by  agreements,  for  the  employer  always  reserves, 
as  a  final  weapon  of  defence,  the  right  to  discharge  the  inefficient 
and  the  undesirable.  Thus  it  happened  in  a  South  German 
,  town  not  long  ago  that  the  trade  union  leaders  pressed  the 
employers  in  a  certain  trade  to  conclude  a  wages  agreement. 
The  .head  of  the  largest  undertaking  concerned  expressed  his 
O'WB  reaiine.ss  to  do  so,  since  his  rates  were  already  above  the 
minimum  proposed,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that 
one  effect  would  .in  all  probability  be  that,  whether  explicitly  or 
not,  the  ma.sters  in  paying  a  minimum  wage  would  expect  a 
minimmn  output — a  contingency  not  provided  for  by  the  draft 
agree.meiit.  The  warning  was  disregarded,  the  agreement  was 
concluded,  and  in  due  time  it  came  into  operation.  One  of  the 
first  results  was  the  wholesale  discharge  of  .inefficient  workmen 
.who  failed  to  earn  the  mmimum  wages.  Conferences  took  place 
.between  the  authors  of  the  agreem.ent  and  the  employers  who 
had  thus  protected  themselves,  and  without  any  formal  revocation 
of  the  miniinuiii  rates  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  masters  and  men  be  at  liberty  .to  .make  their  own  ■ 

....TOaiigeineiits^as  in  the  past.  The  ease  mentioned  was  one  in 
wMeh^the  minimum  wage  was  a  time  rate.  Where  an  agree- 

me.iit  fixes  the  rates  for  piecework  the  difficulty  here  illustrated  ' 

,  .does  not  occur. 

_  It  will  be  nnaerstood  that  the  legal  force  of  these  agreements 
IS  Tery  limted.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  concluded  by  non-cor- 
prate  bodies  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  binding  on  the 
sigMtones,  and  neither  employers  nor  workpeople  outside  the 
i^tiYe  orgamsations  can  legahy  he  required  to  faU  in  with 
prowmons.  SeYeral  of  the  Industrial  Courts  and  Boards 
oncihation  have,  however,  adopted  decisions  which  have 
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greatly  enlarged  the  importance  of  special  agreements,  for  these 
decisions  are,  of  course,  only  of  local  force.  Thus  the  Essen 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  the  Hanover  Industrial  Court  have 
both  decided  in  a  building  trade  dispute  that  a  wages  agreement 
concluded  between  the  employers’  union  and  the  workmen’s 
organisations  should  apply  to  all  workmen  employed  by  a  master 
belonging  to  the  union,  whether  the  workmen  were  organised  or 
not.  liVTiile,  on  the  other  hand,  unorganised  employers  are  not 
bound  by  these  agreements,  sooner  or  later  they  are  in  practice 
inevitably  affected  by  them,  since  an  agreement  tends  to  become 
in  course  of  time  a  standard  both  of  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  for  the  locality  concerned. 

A  decision  in  this  sense  was  enforced  by  the  Dortmund  Indus¬ 
trial  Court,  in  which  a  workman  who  had  been  engaged  without 
special  agreement  by  an  unorganised  employer  claimed  to  be 
paid  the  rates  fixed  for  his  trade  in  the  local  wages  agreement, 
while  the  employer  contended  that  not  the  local  standard  rate 
but  the  rate  usual  in  his  own  workshop  should  be  the  basis  of 
payment.  The  Court  held  that  not  only  the  rates  of  pay  but  aU 
other  conditions  of  employment  set  forth  in  the  wages  agreement 
concluded  in  that  trade  should  apply.  It  has  also  been  held  that 
where  workpeople  are  transferred  from  one  employer  to  another, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  business  changing  hands,  the  old  agreement 
holds  good  in  the  absence  of  a  new  one. 

It  has  often  been  complained  that  where  wages  agreements 
have  been  concluded  the  productivity  of  labour  has  diminished. 

Convenient  and  conducive  to  e^juabie  calculation  though  the 
agreements  may  appear,”  writes  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Upper  Bavaria  in  1906,  “  it  must  on  the  other  hand  he  affirmed 
that  the  output  of  the  individual  workman  has  decreased.  The 
guarantee  of  a  certain  minimum  wage  is  no  stimulus  to  activity, 
hut  the  contrary.  A  workman  may,  indeed,  he  discharged,  but 
that  often  leads  to  a  strike  of  all  the  rest,  in  spite  of  wages 
agreements.  Further,  the  employment  of  a  non-union  workman 
alongside  of  the  unionists  has  been  made  impossible  by  the 
agreements.”  These  objections  may  hold  good  in  special  cases, 
but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  they  apply  on  any  large  scale. 
Certainly  they  have  not  prevented  the  Bavarian  Government  from 
declaring  emphatically  in  favour  of  agreements  and  instructing  its 
factory  inspectors  to  encourage  their  conclusion  wherever  possible. 
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The  attittiae  of  employers  ia  general  may  be  indicated  thus 
In  the  building  trades  agreements  hold  the  field  in  the  lar^^e 
to^s,  and  whOe  the  masters  have  not  invariably  welcomed  this 
mode  of  reducing  the  number  of  disputes,  they  regard  it  as 
inevitable  and  on  the  whole  as  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
order  of  things,  under  which  the  workman  had  to  strike  for  an 
mcrease  of  pay,  but  as  a  rule  got  it  all  the  same.  There  were 
_  owever,  several  reasons  why  this  industry  should  lead  the  wav 
in  the  adoption  of  agreements.  In  the  first  place  it  had  suffered 
more  than  any  other  from  labour  disputes,  the  injury  caused  by 
^  kch  was  increased  by  the  short  season  within  which  active 
builtog  operations  are  as  a  rule  confined.  Furthermore  the 
W  ae  enaUe,  e».pl„,e„T“’eoi 

kgher  tests  of  ptodiietioii  moro  easSj  than  is  possible  in  most 
industries.  Hence  the  invariable  effect  of  building  trade  agree 
ments,  mcreasmg  the  price  of  labour,  has  been  hfgL  coS  of 
production  with  consequent  higher  rents,  from  which  the 
working  classes  have  been  the  first  to  suffer  mIiT  t 

— r  r 

duced  without  difficulty  but'^Saif 

Corfu  ■ 

wbirooioe,  a,  opS.fsT^’^r  ?™r 

bas  formafiy  declared  “  the  .  employers  of  labour, 

between  employers’  organisationrfl?i°rt,  agreements 

workers  to  be  altogether  F^g^^eations  of  the 

prosperous  development.  The  industry  and  its 

individual  employers  of  the  lih  deprive  the 

to  the  emplojment  of  theip  w  \  ^  ^  <i®cidiiig  independently  as 

^g,  bst  thej  iieritoblf  bL,Tf“®  r 

domination  of  t4  kbonr  I  -  workpeople  under  the 

^o^tothZn^ZJefTnT\ 

by  the  experience  of  Enc^land  Mly  confirmed 

obstacles  in  the  way  of 'the 

^  progress  ot  German  industry  in 
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teolmical  matters  and  in  organisation/’  'That  is  the  firm 
attitude  of  all  the  large  industrialists,  and  from  it  they  are  not 
likely  to  deviate  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  plan  of  profit-sharing  would  appear  to  be  but  little 
popular  in  Germany.  The  premium  or  bonus  system  is  largely 
followed  in  the  engineering  trade  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  practice  of  giving  Christmas  or  New  Year  gratuities  is 
common,  but  it  is  very  unusual  to  offer  workpeople  a  direct  share 
in  profits-  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  known  as  ‘^social 
welfare”  institutions  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  larger 
industrial  undertakings — institutions  and  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workmen  and  their  families  which  go  beyond  the  req[uire- 
ments  of  the  insurance  and  other  laws  for  the  protection  of 
labour.  Probably  they  exist  in  greater  or  less  number  in 
connection  with  most  important  works,  and  especially  those  in 
the  coal,  iron  and  steel,  chemical,  certain  of  the  textile,  and 
other  manufacturing  industries.  The  most  common  agencies  oi 
social  welfare  are  special  pension  and  benefit  funds  which 
supplement  the  compulsory  insurance  funds,  either  extending 
the  benefits  obtainable  under  these  funds  or  making  provision 
for  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  legal  provisions  do  not  apply  or  are  inadequate. 
Holiday  funds  for  workpeople  and  their  children,  summer 
festivity  funds,  assisted  savings  banks,  and  the  like  are  also 
common.  Of  more  immediate  benefit  are  the  canteens,  kitchens, 
milk  dep6ts,  &e.,  which  are  attached  to  many  large  works, 
enabling  workpeople  to  obtain  wholesome  food  at  low  cost. 

The  provision  of  workmen’s  dwellings  is  also  common,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  Governments  and  the  factory  inspectors,  more 
and  more  capital  is  being  invested  in  this  way,  for  the  Insurance 
Boards  which  interest  themselves  in  the  housing  question — and 
nowadays  most  of  them  do — generally  lend  to  employers  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  building  societies. 

In  many  cases  these  colonies  are  built  from  purely  business 
and  prudential  motives.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where 
works  have  been  built  outside  a  town,  as  is  mcieasingly  common, 
and  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  efficient 
workpeople  was  to  house  them  on  the  spot.  In  the  colliery 
districts,  as  in  England,  a  large  part  of  the  miners  live  in 
dwellings  built  by  the  mine-owners.  Many  of  the  newer  factory 
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colonies  to  be  focnd  on  the  ontskirts  of  large  towns  are  in  every 
way  admirable.  The  dwellings  are  well  built  and  commodious 
the  stuToundmgs  are  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  rents  are 
tebw  those  charged  for  inferior  dwellings  in  private  ownership, 
yomeiimes  these  colonies  are  composed  of  miniature  villas' 

n.iieh  almost  suggest  the  suburban  residences  of  the  middle 
classes. 

L  nuat  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  general  attitude  of  the 
woripeople  towards  these  benefactions,  direct  and  indirect  is 
nnoppreciative,  if  not  absolutely  thanMess.  Often,  though 
n.,t  always,  employers  have  themselves  to  blame  for  this  as 
wnen  the  promised  benefits  are  hedged  round  vrith  conditions 
and  reservations  which  take  away  aU  grace  horn  the  gift  and 
eneourage  the  workman  to  heheve  that  not  philanthropy  but 
seh-interest  is  the  motive  force.  Most  uupopular  of  aU  are 
the  special  pension  and  other  funds  to  which  workmen  are 
S  contribute  whether  they  wish  or  not,  though 

whether  tbej  will  ever  denve  benefit  in  retnm  or  even  <.et 
back  then  subscriptions  in  the  event  of  removal  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  whim  of  the  employer.  The  system 

Jr?  r®  compelled  to  contribute,  is  based  on  this 

ne-sided  pmmple.  For  years  employees  of  the  firm  forfeited 
heir  contnbufaons_  on  leaving  the  service  of  Krupr^tO 
a  .horf^  time  ago  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  contest  in  fb*> 
Musteal  Court,  the  legaHty  of  their  retention.  Jud^nt  was 

m,k.a  ,  ‘ »'  is  offered 

raless  the  statates  of  these  compulsory  funds  are  altered 

Already  the  workman  who  sued  Erupn  for  debt  Lfk  7 
successful  hmtators,  though  the  law  does  not  allow  an  Lira  to 
he  re  reopect  of  c Idmo  geieg  „„e  thm  two  ye™ 

So"  :i“X":sTy'sr 

«  lie  or  Ms  represeatativpo  lapse  from  good  condriet, 

.M  oeeoel  e  long  re^rd  of 
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the  regnlations  which  govern  these  volioataiy  charities  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  no  right  is  recognised. 

In  the  case  of  the  factory  dwellings  the  ohvions  objection 

applies  that  they  restrict  a, . man’s  independence  and  make  it 

difficult  for  him  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  rights  of  employer  and 
employed,  on  which  account  the  trade  unions  of  all  kinds  are 
strongly  opposed  to  them  and  do  their  best  to  deter  their 
members  from  becoming  tenants.  Many  of  the  contracts  of 
tenancy  are  very  stringent,  not  to  say  harsh.  As  a  rule,  a 
tenancy  is  ipso  facto  held  to  be  determined  with  the  cessation  of 
the  contract  of  labour ;  in  other  words,  where  no  notice  is  usual 
- — and  this  is  the  case  in  many  industrial  districts — a  tenant  may 
in  strict  law  he  discharged  from  work  one  day  and  required  to 
quit  his  home-  the  next.  Much  adverse  criticism  has  been 
passed  upon  the  colliery  and  factory  dwelling-house,  held  on  so 
uncertain  a  tenure  as  this,  by  social  and  housing  reformers,  and 
of  all  social  mstitutions  ”  it  might  appear  to  he  the  one  whose 
benefits  are  most  equivocal. 

It  would  he  unjust,  however,  to  generalise  upon  this  subject. 
A  large  number  of  the  voluntary  benefits  offered  by  large 
employers — and  especially  by  old-established  firms  which  are 
already  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation — are  the  outcome  of 
genuine  benevolence,  wide-heartedness,  and  a  desire  to  do  more 
for  the  working  classes  than  legislation  requires  or  the  strict  law 
of  the  labour  market  would  permit.  A  host  of  firms  bearing 
names  of  wide  renown,  and  still  more  of  only  provincial  or 
local  reputation,  have  established  for  themselves  a  tradition  of 
philanthropy  and  patriarchalism  which  anticipated  the  modern 
insurance  laws  by  many  years,  and  it  is  a  creffitable  fact  that  in 
not  a  few  cases  they  have  continued  theii*  own  sickness  and 
pension  fonds  side  by  side  with  those  created  under  legal  obliga¬ 
tion,  so  that  their  workpeople,  in  time  of  illness,  incapacity, 
and  old  age,  enjoy  not  only  the  benefits  which  are  due  in  part  to 
their  own  compulsory  providence,  hut  also  the  provision  made 
for  the  same  emergencies  by  pious  founders  whose  foresight  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  State.  % 

The  Bavarian '  Government,  than  which  no  German  Govern¬ 
ment  takes  a  livelier  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes, 
lately  published  a  report  on  the  various  institutions  and  agencies 

11 
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mmntmMei  m  the  Merest  of  their  employees  by  the  larger  firms 
ill  trade  aad  industry  :iii  that  kingdom..  It  found  proof  of  much, 
geiiiine  soMeitude  for. the  welhbemg  of  the  workers,  and  was  able 
to  report  that  gi*eat  progress  had  been  made  in  this  respect  since 
the  first  inquiry  of  the  Mud  in  1874.  One  significant  change 
had,  ho.weTer,  taken  place  in  the  meantime.  While  thirty  years 
ago  strikes  were  Tinknown  in  the  factories  whose  workpeople  had 
the  benefit  of  these  special  forms  of  help  and  charity  “  such  an 
effe.et  of  social  we.lfare  institutions  can  no  longer  be  affirmed.” 
The  €nip.ioyers  who  reported  on  the  subject  were  loud  in 
Ihtfir  eompkints  of  the  ingratitude  ”  of  their  workpeople,  who 
no  longer  showed  the  old  appreciation  of  sacrifices  made  for  their 
good. 

The  eh.ange  of  mind  may  be  Tarionsly  jud.ged — what  to  the 
benefactor  often  appears  base  ingratitude  is  defended  by  the 
labour  leader  .as  an  assertion  of  independence  and  a  healthy 
protest  a.gainst  patronage — ^yet  the  fact  is  as  stated,  and  the 
experience  of.  Ba^^arian  e,iiiploy.ers  is  that  of  employers , in  eTery 
other  part  of  Germany.  The  workman  contends  that  the  old 
pakiarehal  relationship  is  an  anachronism,  out  of  keeping  with 
the  modem  conditions  of  industrial  life.  He  would  prefer  that 
the  Toiuntary  benefactions  by  which  he  is  encouraged  to  good 
beli.aTiour  should  t,ake  the  form  of  wages,  which  he  would  be  free 
to  spend  in  Ms  own  way ;  and  it  is  possible  for  outsiders  to  respect 
at  once  the  high  motiYes  of  the  unappreciated  philanthropist  and 
the  scruples  of  the  independent  and  thankless  ”  workman.. 

Only  a  few  words  need  be  devoted  here  to  .the,  s.ubjeet  of 
.industrial  co-operation,  for  while  the  number  of  co-operative 
.undertakings  established  in  iiid,u.stry  is  large,  the  great  majority 
of  these  undertakings  have  no  relation  to  the  working  class. 
Genuiii,e  productive  ,enterp.rises  have  been  established  among  the 
'li,aiid-weave,rs  in  several  of  the  textile  districts  of  rural  Saxony; 
co-operation  is  the  basis  of  many  prosperous  bakeries  in  the  large 
towns;.;  .and  workmen  have  formed  productive  partnerships  here 
tad  there  in  other  trades  requiring  little  capital,  but  the  working 
.dasses  would  not  appear  to'  have  reached  the  degree  of  self- 
relianee  necessary  to,  any  extensive  application  of  the  principle  of 
indusMal  co-operation.  ,An  interesting  case  occurred  in  Berlin 
not  long  ago  of  a  co-operative  workshop  proving  the  solution  of 
difficullies  betvreen  employer  and  employed.  Bather  than  give 
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to  Ms  npholsterers  the  adTance  in  wages  which  they  demanded, 
the  head  of  a  large  furniture  manufactory  offered  to  establish 
this  section  of  his  men  in  business,  proYiding  them  with  most  of 
the  necessary  capital  on  loan,  and  agreeing  to  take  all  their 
output  at  fixed  prices.  The  experiment  succeeded ;  the  men, 
working  for  themseives,  earned  far  larger  wages  than  before,  and 
the  employer  paid  no  more  for  Ms  goods. 


CHAPTEE  IX 


THE  WOEEmN 

Tlie  ekaracserisliss  oi  the  German  workman — Comparison  with  the  English 
woikman — The  diSerence  mainly  that  between  acgniied  and  natural 
aptitudes — The  neatness  and  smartness  of  the  German  workman — The 
inSiience  of  the  school  and  the  army — The  factory  bath  and  clothes 
locker — The  workmen's  long  hours  and  few  holidays — Sunday  relaxations 
■ — Socialist  festivities — ^Attractions  of  the  lottery — The  value  of  social 
legislation — The  insiirance  laws  and  their  popularity — Socialist  testimony 
in  their  praise — Expenditure  in  sickness  and  accident  benefit  and  old-age 
pensions — The  German  workoien’s  thirst  for  knowledge — A  visit  to  their 
educational  workshops — Herr  Bebel  as  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
debater — Labour  education  societies — University  Settlement  work— 
Attitude  of  the  authorities  towards  labour  schools— Socialism  and  the 
theatre — The  labour  temperance  movement,  its  origin  and  extent — Class 
awakening. 

ASHOET  time  before  his  resigaatioiij  Count  Posadowsky,  the 
late  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  social  reform,  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  working  classes  of  Germany  when  he  said  in 
the  Reichstag  (Eebmary  6,  1906) :  If  Germany  has  just 
experienced  a  Tast  industrial  expansion  equalled  by  no  ,  other 
cotmtry  in  the  world  during  the  same  time,  it  is  chiefly  dne  to 
.  the  efficiency  of  its,  workers.’*  The  compliment  was  no  less 
genercms  than  deseryed.  The  German  workman  possesses  quali¬ 
ties- — both  technical  and  personal— of  a  very  high  order.  Of  his 
espaeity  his  work  is  the  best  .evidence.  The  day -has  .gone  by 
when  the  products ,  of  German  industry  could :  be  snmmarily 
characterised,  as  they  were  characterised  by  a,  German  professor 
.'in.  1876,  as  of  .the  cheap,  and  had  order”  :  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness  remains,  but  while  plenty  of  inferior  .goods  are  still  produced, 
the  very  highest  standard  of  excellence  is  also  attained.  . , 

,  It  is  mateal  to,  compare  the  German  with  the  English  work- 
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man,  and  the  first  difference  which  such  a  comparison  brings 
to  light  is  the  German’s  lack  of  independence.  He  both  snbmits 
to  an  endless  amoimt  of  direction  and  he  needs  it.  Probably 
the  trait  is  due  to  the  fact  that  control  and  regulation  at  eYery 
turn  are  the  lot  of  all  Germans,  at  least  of  all  North  Germans, 
firom  the  cradle  to  the  giaYe,  with  the  result  that  initiatiYe  is 
crippled  and  men  come  to  regard  orders  and  instructions  as  a 
necessary  part  of  life.  Works  managers  who  haye  had  under 
them  workmen  of  both  nationalities — whether  Englishmen  work¬ 
ing  with  Germans  or  Germans  working  with  Englishmen — ^will 
be  found  invariably  to  agree  that  to  the  good  qualities  of  the 
German  workman  self-reliance  and  tmst  in  his  own  judgment  do 
not  belong.  The  broad  difference  between  the  German  and  the 
English  workman  is  exactly  the  difference  between  acqnii’ed  and 
natm*al  aptitudes.  Both  learn  their  chief  lessons  in  the  school 
of  experience,  but  what  is  added  to  their  capacity  and  value  from 
other  soui-ces  results  in  the  case  of  the  Geiman  workman  from 
technical  instruction,  in  the  case  of  the  English  workman 
from  his  practical  mind  and  common  sense.  It  is  the  old  contrast 
between  theory  and  practice  :  all  the  knowledge  that  theory  can 
impart  the  German  possesses,  but  he  does  not  easily  get  outside 
Ms  theories,  and  he  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  limitations  which 
they  impose  upon  him.  It  would  be  better  for  the  English  work¬ 
man  if  he  attached  greater  importance  to  theoretical  knowledge, 
yet  considering  how  he  has  been  taught  to  despise  it- — and  most 
of  all  by  the  example  of  his  employer — ^the  wonder  is  that  he 
has  achieved  so  much  and  still  so  admirably  holds  his  own. 
Given  a  wise  conjunction  of  theoretical  knowledge  with  the 
practical  gifts  which  he  already  possesses  in  so  marked  a  degree, 
and  the  English  workman  need  fear  no  competitor. 

Yet  if  the  German  workman  is  dependent  he  is  also  industrious 
and  plodding.  He  is  not  quick,  yet  no  one  can  turn  out  better 
work,  if  the  right  tools,  material,  and  time  are  allowei  him. 
If  one  were  to  judge  him  by  the  black  pictures  which  are 
painted  by  reactionary  politicians,  whose  imaginations  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  progress  of  Socialism  and  by  its  hold  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people,  it  might  be  necessaiy  to  conclude  that 
the  German  workman  has  lost  moral  equilibrium,  that  he  lacks 
principle,  and  that  his  sole  aim  is  the  ruin  of  the  industries  and 
mannfactures  by  which  he  lives.  Such  an  estimate  is  strangely 
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.belied  by  tie  ecoEomic  ieTelopment  wiici  ias  syncironised 
witi  tie  growti  of  Socialism,.  Tie  fine  examples  of  modern 
.arcliiteciiire  w.liici  are  to  be  seen  in  eyerj  large  town,  tie 
ninseanis  of  mdiistrial  art,  tie  Yery  siop  windows  of  every 
street  .fnrnisi  evidence  tiat  tie  workman’s  skill  and  eonscien- 
tioiisiie.ss  were  never  .greater  tian  now,  and  that,  however  bitter 
tie  relationships  between  capital  and  labour  may  be,  tie 
industrial  foundations  of  tie  country  as  laid  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  been  laid  wel  and  truly,  and  that  the  fabric  which  is 
ris.iiig  above  them  is  worthy  of  the  pioneer  work  that  went  before. 

No  one  can  visit  German  industrial  towns,  and  see  the  work¬ 
men  in  tie  streets  and  at  their  employment,  without  being 
impressed  by  a  certain  neatness  in  their  appearance  and  a 
certain  smartness  in  their  bearing  which,  on  reflection,  he 
somehow  does  not  seem  to  recall  as  obvious  and  matter-of- 
coiirse  eharacteristies  of  the  worki.ng ,  classes  at  home.  Co¬ 
ordinating  his  observations  with  a  view  to  relating  cause  with 
effect,  he  is  unable  to  conclude  that  this  difference,  so  favourable 
to  the  German  workman,  is  the  result  of  better  wages  or  he.althier 
homes.  Is  it  a  result  of  a  more  drastic  school  regime  ?  Is 
industrial  Germany  taught  from  its  earliest  years  to  cultivate  a 
cleanly  exterior,  an  alert  presence,  and  a  respectful  demeanour ,? 
All  these  virtues  are  no  doubt  fostered  in  the  people’s  schools, 
thougli  children  of  school  age  play  on  mud-heaps  and  run  about 
barefooted  in  German  towns  as  in  others. 

Certain  it  is  that  the,  German  boy  of  the  working  class  in 
general  exhibits  a  respectfulness  and  self-restraint,  the  German 
girl  .a  modesty  and  absence  of  ostentation,  which  are  not  eq[ually 
characteristics  of  English  youth. belonging  to  the  same  rank,  and 
for  this,  the  schools,  which  still  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old- 
.fashioned  maxim,  .that  children  should  he  seen  and  not  heard,, 
may  uniiiiestionaHy  claim,  a  large  share  of  credit.  But  between 
youth  and  manhood  there  is  time,  and  opportunity,  for  forgetting,' 
.many  of  the  healthy  lessons  of  school  life,  and  it  is  here  .that  .the 
German  system  of  m..an-making  differs,  frO'in  the  English  in  .  that 
it  bridges  over  this  '.critical  interval  .between, youth' and  puberty 
.by. .IwOy  disciplines,  each,  of  which,, .in  .its  way  effectively  carries 
,foiw,arii  .and  strengthens  the  .influences  and  impressions  'Which 
have  been  created  by  the. primary  school. 

The  first  is  the  continuation  school,  and  the  second  is  the 
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iBstifcntion  of  military  service.  From  tiie  primary  scliool  tlie 
boy  passes. into  tbe  continuation  school  by  a  natural  transition; 
ivbere  tbe  one  leaves  off  tbe  other  begins,  so  that  there  is  no 
break  in  the  mental  process,  no  perceptible  slackening  of 
authority,  and  no  inevitable  danger  of  sliding  into  loose  ways. 
Where,  as  is  the  case  in  some  towns,  the  municipal  Labour 
Bureau  takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  finding  employment  for 
boys  who  are  about  to  leave  school,  an  additional  guarantee 
exists  that  the  habits  of  regularity  which  the  school  teaches  will 
not  at  once  be  cast  off.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the 
large  engineering  works  train  their  men  from  boyhood  forward, 
taking  the  apprentice  at  fourteen  years,  directing  his  work  at 
the  continuation  school— which  may  be  a  special  school  attached 
to  the  works — and  so  instilling  into  the  young  worker  the 
traditions  and  spirit  of  the  place,  that  by  the  time  he  is  out  of 
his  time  an  intimate  tie  has  been  created. 

Eegular  habits  are  further  confirmed  by  the  military  training 
to  which  every  young  man  of  full  physical  and  mental  capacity 
is  subjected,  and  which  now  extends  in  the  case  of  common 
soldiers  ”  (Gememen)  to  two  years  in  the  infantry,  yet  three 
years  in  the  cavalry.  Whatever  be  the  need  and  value  of  such 
service  from  the  national  defensive  standpoint,  the  disciplinary 
and  educative  results  are  by  universal  testimony  most  beneficial, 
while  the  spirit  of  order  and  the  habit  of  working  together 
with  others  which  he  practises  enable  the  discharged  soldier  to 
fit  naturally  into  the  highly  organised  mechanism  of  modem 
industrial  undertakings.  If  a  German  manufacturer  in  close 
touch  with  Ms  men— or,  better  still,  the  practical  manager  of 
his  works — be  interrogated  on  the  point,  he  will  invariably 
answer  in  words  like  these :  Military  service  makes  men  of 
the  recruits,  and  they  come  back  to  us  far  more  efficient  as 
workers  than  when  they  left.  For  they  learn  obedience,  dis¬ 
cipline,  regular  habits ;  they  are  more  alert,  quicker  to  under¬ 
stand,  smarter  in  every  way.^’  ^^Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  my 
men  come  back  to  me,”  said  tbe  manager  of  a  large  machine 
works  in  the  EMneland,  for  I  always  keep  their  places  open 
for  them,  and  they  are  more  valuable  to  me  than  before.”  It  is 
interesting  to  be  told  that  when  on  furlough  the  first  thing  a 
soldier  does,  after  visiting  his  parents,  is  to  go  on  to  the  factory 
to  see  his  old  foreman  and  comrades. 
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"Wliiie  military  traiamg  exerts  this  xaluable  moral  and 
physical  infiaence  on  the  workmen,  the  baths  and  washing 
arrangements  which  are  plentiMly  provided  minister  to  bodily 
cieaniicess  in  their  own  way.  The  German  factory  laws  re¬ 
quire  facilities  for  washing  to  be  provided  in  most  industrial 
establishments,  but  many  employers  go  farther  and  add  shower- 
baths,  which  may  be  used  by  tbe  men  at  stated  hours  in  turn. 
Sometimes  a  nominal  charge  of  a  hal^enny  or  a  penny  is 
made,  but  usually  they  are  free,  and  some  employers  even  give 
their  men  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  once  a  week  in 
which  to  use  the  bath,  which  is  supplied  with  cold,  tepid,  or 
hot  water  at  wish.  The  wash-bowls  and  troughs  are  largely 
used  both  at  the  noon  interval  and  the  evening  break,  for  a 
German  workman  has  an  aversion  to  being  seen  on  the 
streets  soiled  with  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  workshop.  A 
changing  room,  with  lockers  for  all  the  men,  is  a  common 
feature  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  here  the  ont-of-door 
clothes  are  replaced  by  working  attire.  So  much  importance 
is  attached  to  cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  appearance  that 
apprentices  are  required  on  compulsion  to  do  what  their  elders 
do  voluntarily.  “My  foremen  have  instructions,”  said  one 
large  ironmaster,  “  to  send  back  to  the  wash-trongh  any  lad 
who  is  seen  leaving  the  yard  dirty.” 

To  the  influence  of  all  these  factors  working  together _ ^the 

training  received  in  school,  the  discipline  of  the  barracks  and 
the  drill-ground,  the  encouragement  of  a  proper  pride  in  dress 
and  general  appearance — must  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
averse  German  workman  walks  well,  works  weU,  and  looks 
well.  The  explanation  of  the  tidiness,  orderly  hearing,  and 
martness  of  carriage  to  which  aUusion  has  been  made  proves, 
in  fa^t,  to  have  a  moral  rather  than  an  economic  origin ;  these 
qualities  are  the  result  of  training  and  not  of  social  conditions. 

In  his  habits  of  order  and  frugality  the  workman  is  dutifully 
suppo^d  by  his  wife.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
eve^  German  woman  of  the  working  class  is  a  domestic  paragon. 

however,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  untidiness  and  neglect  are 
to  be  fomd  in  the  houses  of  the  workers,  as  a  result  not  of 
^verty  but  of  idleness,  the  domestic  sense  is  in  general  very 
h^y  cMtivated,  and  the  typical  of  the  people  is  an 

atorabie  manager,  who  stretches  her  husband’s  earnings  to  the 
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utmost,  feeds  Mm  well  on  a  small  allowance,  keeps  Ms  accounts, 
pays  Hs  rent  and  taxes,  and  in  general  makes  an  ideal  ckan- 
cellor  of  the  domestic  exchequer,  to  which  she  not  infrequently 
contributes  by  her  own  toil.  German  proverbial  pMlosophy  is 
Ml  of  maxims  enforcing  the  domestic  virtues  and  landing 
the  amenities  of  home  life,  and  in  spite  of  the  inroads  which 
industrial  life  has  made  upon  the  family  circle  they  are  far  from 
losing  their  old  application.  These  maxims  may  often  he  read 
in  scrolls  upon  the  walls,  or  embroidered  upon  table-cloths  and 
hangings,  in  working-class  homes,  and  familiarity  does  not 
appear  to  weaken  their  force.  It  may  not  be  flattering  to 
English  pride,  though  it  should  be  wholesome,  to  read  in  the 
report  upon  a  visit  of  investigation  paid  to  a  number  of  English 
industrial  towns  in  1906  by  a  deputation  of  German  trade 
union  officials  the  verdict,  ‘*In  modesty,  sense  of  order,  and  self- 
respect,  it  appears  to  us,  the  English  woman  of  the  worMng 
class  can  learn  much  from  the  German.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  speak  on  such  a  subject  without  running  the  risk  of  falling 
into  unsafe  generalisations,  and  moreover  many  German  working- 
class  families  are  not  conspicuous  for  these  virtues.  bTeverthe- 
less,  in  no  German  indnstiial  district  will  women  and  children 
with  clothes  ragged  and  tattered  he  found  in  such  number  or  in 
such  condition  as  in  the  East  of  London,  or  in  a  working-class 
quarter  of  Manchester,  though  in  Lancashire  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  married  women  in  the  textile  industry,  so  that  factory 
work  cannot  he  Mamed  for  this  state  of  affairs,  except  that  most 
of  the  women  have  been  engaged  in  the  factories  before  marriage 
and  therefore  have  not  learned  housekeeping.’’^  Of  working- 
class  family  life  in  Berlin  particularly  the  Gross  Gazette  wrote 
recently:  ^^In  the  course  of  many  years’  observation  we  have 
learned  to  value  the  family  life  of  the  Berlin  working  and 
burgher  classes.  Hard  work  and  the  constant  fear  of  going 
under  here  weld  the  family  more  firmly  together  than  in  towns 
in  wHch  it  is  easier  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  preserve  external 
respectability.  A  single  Sunday  excursion  in  the  surroundings 
of  Berlin,  and  even  a  Sunday  walk  in  the  Lindens  or  the  TMer- 
garten,  presents  to  every  unprejudiced  observer  numerous  pictures 
of  family  life  which  must  warm  Ms  heart.” 

The  German  workman  takes  Ms  pleasures  soberly,  though 
*  “  Gewerkschaftliciie  Studien  in  Eagland,*’  p.  S8. 
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hj  QO  means  sadly.  For  sis  days  out  of  the  seYen  lie  works 
Tiirifi..  tftHj.  and  sometimes  eleven  hours  a  day,  according  to  Ms 
industry,  and  excepting  the  Church  and  (in  some  States)  one 
day  in  the  year  which  is  set  apart  for  national  repentance  and 
prajer~”the  Buss  nnd  BeMag,  wMch  originated  when  Germany 
was  in  the  throes  of  its  struggle  with  hfapoleon  I.— there  are 
no  regular  holidays,  and  even  the  attempt  to  mate  May  1st  into 
a  lahonr  festival  has  been  attended  hy  little  success.  Hence  it 
comes  ahout  that  Sunday  is  devoted  entirely  .to  recreation.  On 
that  day  the  working  classes  will  not  be  found  in  the  churches 
but  in  the  parks  and  woods  if  it  be  summer,  and  in  the  .res¬ 
taurants  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  All  the  large  towns  are 
in.  both  respects  well  supplied..  Like  the  middle,  classes  the 
workers  take  their  picnics  and  pleasures  en  famille^  and  the 
spectacle  of  rough-handed  toEers  enjoying  themselves  on  a 
Simday  afternoon  in  the  parks  in  the  company  of  their  vrives 
and  cMdren  is  a  pleasing  one  and  throws  light  upon  the  healthy 
solidarity  which,  in  spite  of  all  disintegrating  modem  influences, 
still  in  the  main  characterises  German  fam.Ey  life.  There  is  a 
certain  negativeness  about  this  form  of  enjoyment  which  a  man 
of  active  temperament  might  not  readily  appreciate,  for  a  German 
workma.ii  can  patiently  sit  for  hours  together  upon  a  bench  or 
a  patch  of  sward  silently  smoking  his  cigar  and  gazing  into 
space.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  such  a  condition  of 
mental  inertia  is  necessarily  unintelligent ;  rather,  it  goes  with 
the  essential  simplicity  and  rmivete  of  the  German  nature,  which 
is  stiU  on  the  whole  frugal  in  its  hedonism  as  in  other  things, 
.re^ttirp  no  violent  relaxations,  can  ..make  a  little  pleasure  go  a 
'  long  way,  and  can  derive  satisfaction  from  trifles.  The  Germans 
'  have  coined  a  word  to  describe  this  mood  of  passive  content  v  it 
is  the  untranslatable  word  Behagen.'' 

There  are  periodical  races  in  all  the  large  towns,  almost 
inmriably  run.  on  Sunday. afternoons,  but  the  workman  does,  not 
trouble  much  about  them,.. and  .is  contented  to  watch  the  returning 
.  ^  eavaleades  when.,  the  sport  is,  over.  The  younger  men  are  much 
.  .  ^vea  to  Sunday, 'cycling,  and  there  exist  in  the  towns  working- 
.  .,  .  rnen^s  cycling  ,  clubs  of  different  trades  and  occupations,  aU  affiliated 
i»  a  national  association  covering  the  Empire  and  having  an 
a^egate  membership  of  90,000.  An  outside  pleasure  in  which 
worfcpople  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  share. is  that  provided  by 
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tie  fetes  and  excursions  periodically  arranged  during  tie 
summer  months  iy  the  labour  and  political  organisations  ;  but 
while  relaxation  and  conviviality  are  the  objects  primarily 
pursued,  it  is  customary  to  combine  with  pleasure  a  certain 
amount  of  propagandist  work,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  openly  transgressing  the  restrictive  laws  of  public 
meeting  and  drawing  upon  the  festive  comrades  the  attentions 
of  the  police. 

The  fact  that  the  German  workman  is  not  addicted  to  the 
racecourse  protects  him  from  one  strong  temptation  to  gamble, 
yet  there  is  another  way  open  to  him  of  seeking  luck  adventi¬ 
tiously,  and  that  is  by  the  public  lottery.  Labour  leaders, 
jealous  for  the  reputation  of  their  class,  sometimes  tell  one  that 
the  enlightened  working  classes''  are  superior  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  the  lottery,  and  ceased  to  ‘^play"  {spielen)  long  ago, 
when  trade  organisations  came  into  vogue.  Inquiry  of  the 
lottery  agent  does  not  support  that  complimentary  statement. 
The  lottery  agent  will  reply  that  a  large  part  of  his  customers  are 
working  men  or  their  wives ;  that  in  the  case  of  cheap  drawings, 
for  which  the  tickets  cost  a  shilling  or  two  shillings,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  sales  are  to  working  people.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
that  the  women  are  more  addicted  to  playing  "  than  the  men, 
and  that  children  of  ten  exchange  Bhillings  for  tickets  which 
they  confidently  expect  will  bring  them  the  great  prize.”  In 
the  case  of  the  expensive  State  lotteries  it  is  common  for  several 
workmen  to  buy  a  ticket  between  them  and  share  in  the  prize  if 
fortune  favours  them.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  working- 
class  districts  of  the  towns  small  cigar  dealers  commonly  act  as 
lottery  agents,  also  that  the  results  of  the  State  lottery  draw¬ 
ings  are  regularly  published  in  the  Socialist  newspapers  most 
read  by  tbe  working  classes.  In  the  winter  months  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  relaxation  are  more  limited,  for  the  German  work¬ 
ing  classes  have  no  outdoor  games,  and  the  choice  is  virtually 
confined  to  the  restaurant,  with  beer  and  bniiards,  and  the 
theatre. 

Speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  Germany’s  workers  in  the  speech 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  Count  Posadowsky 
said :  This  efficiency  must  inevitably  have  suffered  had  we 

not  secured  to  our  working  classes,  by  the  social  legislation  of 
recent  years,  a  tolerable  standard  of  life,  and  had  we  not,  as 
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far  as  was  possible,  guaranteed  their  physical  health.  Quite 
recently  a  representatiTe  of  the  chemical  indus^ 
of  this  in  eloquent  words.”  The  effect  of  the  triple  system  of 
insurance  is  to  secure  workpeople  in  times  of  sickness  or  accident 
complete  medical  treatment,  either  at  home  or  in  hospital,  ^t^ 
such  monetary  benefits  that  the  home  can  be  mamtamed  at  the 
usual  level  of  comfort  without  any  serious  depletion  of  family 
savings,  where  such  esist,  while  pensions  are  grated  m  the 
event  of  premature  invalidity  and  in  old  age.  By  this  provision 
the  weight  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension,  which  presses^  so 
heavily  on  the  lives  of  working  men  concerned  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  as  heads  of  fandlies,  is  sensibly  reheved,  for 
should  the  worst  come,  absolute  want  need  not  he  feared, 
all  the  measures  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  insurance  laws  ^e  not 
merely  the  most  beneficent:  they  are  also  unquestionably  the 
most  popular.  They  are  still  criticised  ffeely,  but  only  on  pomts 
of  detail  and  methods  of  administration :  the  workman  would 
sacrifice  any  laws  rather  than  these.  Socialist  criticism  repre¬ 
sents  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  the  Government  and  its 
achievements;  yet  it  was  a  well-known  Socialist  lahonr  leader, 
Herr  Edmund  Fischer,  who  wrote  in  the  organ  of  the  Glass 
Makers’  Union  in  1905  :  “  Let  the  Industrial  Insurance  legis¬ 
lation  he  depreciated  as  it  may,  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed 
that  the  old  age  and  invalidity  pensioners  take  quite  another 
social  position  to  that  of  the  incapacitated  grandfather  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  who  was  a  load  upon  his  children  or  was  exposed 
to  the  scandal  of  being  maintained  by  the  parish.  Every  in¬ 
crease  of  the  pensions  is  thus  a  piece  of  civilising  work.  The 
social  laws  are,  it  is  true,  only  foundation  walls,  but  they  are 
these  at  least,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  the  beginning  of  a 
great  &hric  of  human  sohdarity.”  Taking  a  more  practical  mew 
of  the  question,  Herr  Paul  Kampfineyer,  the  Socialist  writer, 
aaid  recently  id  the  Sozialistische  Monatshefte  :  “  The  German 
industrial  insurance  legislation  has  had  almost  the  same  effect 
for  labour  as  protective  legislation.  It  means  an  actual  economic 
gain,  of  a  milliard  and  a  half  of  marks  ”  (£75,000,000). 

These  laws  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  thongh  they  were  a 
benevolence  to  the  working  classes.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
cost  the  worker  heavily,  though  the  necessary  contributions  are 
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willingly  paid.  The  entire  cost  of  accident  insorance  falls,  of 
course,  upon  the  employers ;  of  the  cost  of  sickness  insurance, 
however,  the  workpeople  bear  two-thirds,  the  employer  the 
remainder ;  and  towards  the  cost  of  invalidity  and  old  age  in¬ 
surance  the  workpeople  and  employers  contribute  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  while  the  Empire  adds  ^2  10s.  per  annum  to  every 
pension  granted.  The  burden  which  is  imposed  on  capital  by 
these  three  insurance  laws  is  considerable,  yet  as  industry  has, 
so  to  speak,  “  lived  into  ”  the  system  of  insurance  and  accom¬ 
modated  itself  to  its  obligations,  the  contributions  have 
gradually  passed  into  the  costs  of  production  as  an  item  as 
inevitable  as  rent  or  interest.  Not  only  so,  but  probably  a 
majority  of  employers  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
direct  gain  to  themselves  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
is  more  than  worth  the  sacrifice  which  they  entail,  inasmuch  as 
they  make  for  the  workers’  physical  welfare  and  as  a  consequence 
for  their  efhciency,  and  help  to  maintain  their  standard  of  life 
at  a  higher  level  than  would  be  possible  if  they  depended,  in  the 
eventuaUty  of  sickness,  accident,  and  invalidity,  upon  their  own 
unaided  resources. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the  industrial  insur¬ 
ance  system.  The  number  of  workpeople  of  all  classes  insured 
against  sickness  in  1905  was  11,903,794,  the  amount  of  contribu¬ 
tions  (workpeople  and  employers)  paid  was  ^613,860,000,  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  sickness  funds  in  benefits  of  all  kinds  was 
^618,860, 000.  The  number  of  workpeople  (including  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers)  insured  against  accident  in  the  same  year  was 
18,743,000,  and  the  value  of  the  compensation  and  benefits  of 
all  kinds  given  to  the  victims  of  accident  and  their  dependents 
was  508,779,000.  The  number  of  persons  insured  in  1905 
against  old  age  and  invalidity  was  13,948,200,  the  amount  of 
contributions  (workpeople  and  employers)  paid  was  508,064,000, 
and  the  sum  paid  in  pensions  and  other  benefits  was  ^5, 544,000, 
in  addition  to  £2,367,000  paid  in  subsidies  by  the  Empire.  The 
average  amount  of  the  old  age  pensions  granted  in  1905  was 
£7  17s.,  and  of  invalidity  pensions  £7  16s.  Between  1885 
and  1905  there  were  paid  to  insured  workpeople  in  sick 
benefit  £137,664,000,  in  accident  benefit  £59,895,000,  and 
in  old  age  and  invalidity  pensions  (since  1891)  £58,108,000; 
a  total  of  £255,367,000.  During  this  period  the  workpeople 
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have  paid  in  coBtribations  £149^588,000,  and  the  employers 
£164,908,CN30 ;  while  the  Empire  has  contributed  subsidies  to 
the  amount  of  £19,840,000. 

A  well-known  German  essayist,  Dr.  Friedrich  Dernburg,  wrote 
a  short  time  ago  that  ''  The  true  ambition  of  the  masses  of  the 
German  nation  is  less  ambition  for  economic  amelioration  and 
material  adTantages  than  for  education.”  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  say  how  far  education  is  followed  for  the  sake  of 
the  material  beneits  which  it  is  able  to  bestow,  and  therefore  is 
an  indirect  object  of  pursuit;  yet  e¥ery  one  who  has  followed 
worMng-class  moTenients,  and  is  ac(|uainted  with  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  masses,  will  be  ready  to  testify  to  the  widespread 
popular  desire  for  education,  for  knowledge,  for  a  greater  share 
in  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  time.,  ^‘The  masses  of  the 
people,”  says,  the  same  writer,  “  see  in  education  endless,  per¬ 
spectives;  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  like  their  amhition,  mpelS'. 
them  to  the  one  aim,  to  be  educated.  More  or  less,  aU  acfcnow-, 
ledge  that  this,  more  than  anything  else,  determmes  a.  man’s 
rank  in  modem  society,,  that  personality  is  won  by  force  of 
education.  All  the  means  of  extending  and  perfecting  education 
are  seized  with  zeal,  and  often  with  passion.  The  most  social 
and  certainly  the  most  popular  of  Ministries  would  to-day  be  a 
Ministry  of  Popular  Education  in  the  most  universal  sense.” 

That,  too,  is  ail  true,  and  the  nation  of  which  it  may  be  said  is 
sure  of  a  future.  In  order  to  understand  this  ambition  for 
knowledge  so  characteristic  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  their  intellectual  workshops  and  observe  the  tools 
which  are  there  employed.  You  do  not  know  the  workman’s 
pride,,”  said  a  Socialist  deputy  in  the  Eeichstag,  on  a  recent 
occasion,*  addressing  himself  to  the  occupants  of  the  benches  on 
./the  Right;  we  support:  ourselves  hy  the  work  of  our  hands,,  and 
.  have  laboriously  worked  ourselves  upwards  .  We  have  painfully 
,:  educated  ourselves,  in  the  evening  and  night  hours,  while  to  you 
:eiueatioii  came  witho,ut  effort ;  yet  I  would  not  exchange  in-, 
:,,|eleetiial..  powers  .with  you,”  ,  T,he  words  may  well  form,  our 
Btarting-point. 

■  And  the  agencies  by  which  the  working  classes  .chiefly  carry 
forward  the  education  begun  in  the  primary  schools  do  not  owe 
arir  existence  to  action  from  above,  but  are  created  and  conducted 
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by  themselTes.  Forty  years  ago  Workmeii’s  Edncational 
Associations  (Bildmigsvereine)  were  common  in  Prussia,  and  it 
was  as  a  lecturer  at  meetings  of  sucb.  an  association  in  Berlin 
tliat  tbe  Socialist  pioneer,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  first  came  to  the 
front.  Eyen  so  revolutionary  a  Social  Democrat  as  August 
Bebel  was  originally  a  member  of  one  of  these  mild  and  strictly 
sedate  and  correct  organisations,  and  literally  imbibed  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  his  political  thought  at  the  innocent  meetings  of  a 
Leipzig  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  Under  the  influence  of 
Lassalle  and  other  early  leaders  of  Socialism  the  Workmen’s 
Educational  Associations  developed  first  a  strongly  Eadical  ancl 
later  a  Eepublican  agitation,  and  in  the  end  they  were  merged 
in  the  wider  international  movement  of  the  masses  which 
became  known  as  Social  Democracy, 

Outside  the  ranks  of  Socialism  these  associations  still  exist 
under  different  names,  but  the  modern  Socialists  have  merged 
their  ftmctions  in  the  general  work  of  the  political  and  trade 
organisations.  The  usual  practice  is  for  a  special  education 
committee  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  local  Trades 
Council  or  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  to  this  committee 
is  entrusted  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  recreative  needs  of  organised  and  unorganised  workers  of 
Social  Democratic  persuasion.  To  quote  from  the  rules  of  such 
a  committee  :  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  workers  and  their  relatives  by  lectures  upon 
themes  selected  from  the  domains  of  social  science,  history, 
ethics,  pedagogics,  and  natural  science,  the  last  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  as  far  as  possible  of  lantern  slides;  the  holding  of 
musical  and  literary  evenings  and  dramatic  performances,  and 
the  formation  of  exhibitions  for  the  dissemination  of  good 
literature,  works  suited  to  juveniles,  illustrated  hooks,  &c.  The 
committee  seeks  also  to  exert  influence  on  the  arrangement  of 
labour  association  festivities  by  the  provision  of  suitable  music 
and  other  representations,  in  order  that  even  these  festivities 
may  more  and  more  be  worthy  of  the  culture-movement  of  the 
working  classes.  The  committee  is  farther  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  labour  library.”  The  sum  of  £25  is  placed 
annually  at  the  disposal  of  one  education  committee  of  this 
Mnd,  contributed  in  moieties  by  the  Trades  Council  and  the 
Social  Democratic  Election  Association,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
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eeeds  of  lectures,  classes,  concerts,,  and  other  gatlieri,iigs,  ail  of 
whicli  go  towards  expenses. 

In  Berlin  the  Socialists  carrj  on  a  Wo,rkmeii’s  ImproTement 
School,  wMch  conducts  eTening  classes  thronglioiit  the  winter 
months,  in  which  instruction  is  giyen  on  subjects  like  political 
eco-iioiiij,  sociology,  German  jurisprudence,  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  rhetoric,  wMIe  special  courses  of  lectures  are 
held  for  adyanced  students.  A  whole  course  of  lessons  or  lectures 
costs  a  shiling.  The  classes  begin  at  9  p.m.  and  last  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In,  accordance  with  its  device,  ‘  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  power  is  .knowledge/  ”  writes  the  latest  report,  the 
"Workmen  s  Improvement  School  endeavours  in  a  certain  sense 
to  make  good  the  wrong  done  to  the  workers  by  the  .dominant 
class,  in  that  it  confines  the  eleiii,entary  school  to  the  absolutely 
necessary  subjects.’*  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  just  criticism, 
yet  the  popularity  of  the  school  proves  the  workers’  desire  for  a, 
knowledge  beyond  that  with  irliich  the  primary  school  sends' 
them  out  into  the  world.. 

During  the  year  1906—7  1,705  persons  attended  the  various 
classes,  and  of  this  number  O'Hly  146  were  below  the  age  of  20 
years,  1,056  were  between  20  and  30  years,  248  between  30  and 
40,  and  50  above  40  years.  There  were  40'4  metal  workers,  145 
wood  worjiers,  81  bricMajers,  74  painters,  71  book  printers,  and 
other  classes  of  wo,rk2iien  largely  represented  were  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  paperhangers,  t'a,ilors,  smiths,  saddlers,  carvers, 
bookbinders,  lithographers,  wheelwrights,  tiumers,  .gardeners, 
bakers,  besides  from  one  to  four  representatives  of  another 
hundred  manual  occupations. 

In  the  same  way  the  General  Workmen’s  ■Educational 
Institute  at  Leipzig  holds  during  the  winter  and  spring,  months 
regular  courses  of  instruction,  lasting  from  one  and,  a  half  to 
two  years,  in  political  econo,inj,  history,  and  sociaT  legislation. 
Most  of  the  lectures  are  gi,ven  on  Sundays,,  and  the  others 
o,n  week-day  ^evenings.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  clas,ses, 
but  it  i.s  required  that  the  students  sh,all  belong  to  the  political 
or  l&Um  orgmisations  of  the  Social ,  Democratic  party.  In 
addition  public  lectures  on  economic  and.,  social  subjects  are 
given  during  the  winter,  and  labour  libraries  are  accessible  to 
working  people  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  A  further  branch 
of  the  Institute’s  work  is  the  holding  of  Mgh-class  theatrical 
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performances,  concerts,  and  art  and  other  exhibitions,  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 

Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Diisseldorf,  and  Munich  are 
other  towns  in  which  systematic  efforts  are  made  on  the  same 
lines  to  enlighten  the  working  classes  on  science,  philosophy,  and 
questions  of  the  day.  For  example,  during  last  winter  the 
Munich  Working  Men's  Educational  Association  held  twenty 
courses  of  lectures,  varying  from  two  to  twelve  in  number,  on 
such  themes  as  Introduction  to  political  economy,"  Agrarian 
reform  and  policy,”  Political  and  culture-history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,”  ‘^Evolutionary  periods  in  Bavarian  history,” 
“  History  of  political  parties  in  Germany,”  ‘‘  Industrial  in¬ 
surance,”  “  International  law,”  “  The  development  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Germany,”  “Modern  poets  and  thinkers,”  “Albrecht 
Diirer,”  “The  German  language,”  and  “Theories  of  criminal 
psychology.” 

The  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  given  by  well-knovm  leaders 
of  the  party,  labour  members  of  parliament,  trade  union  leaders, 
editors  and  au^Lors,  schoolmasters,  and  other  friends  of  the 
people.  Most  attractive  of  all  are  the  classes  and  lectures 
which  deal  with  economic  subjects.  The  lectures  held  in  Berlin 
are  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences  of  working  men  and  women 
who,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  work,  have  barely  time  to  eat 
supper  and  change  clothes  before  they  hurry  off  to  the  meeting- 
hall  half  an  hour  or  more  away.  The  lectures  are  entirely 
scientific  in  character— it  is  Socialistic  economics,  and  more 
controversial,  more  personal,  more  human  than  the  economics  of 
the  chair ;  though  never  swerving  from  the  text — ^yet  they  are 
followed  with  undivided  close  interest  by  hundreds  of  hard- 
headed  and '  hard-handed  trade  unionists,  whose  genuine  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time 
most  pathetic  things  in  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  Germany. 

As  to  the  CDiTectness  of  the  economic  theories  expounded  I 
say  nothing.  They  are  the  theories  of  Socialism;  they  do  not 
pretend  to  objectivity,  but  are  avowedly  put  forward  as  weapons 
from  the  armoury  .of  argument  by  which  the,  existing  order  of 
society  will  one  day  be  upheaved,  to  be  replaced'by  one  in  which 
master  and  man  will  change  places.  And  yet  the  reproach 
which  is  commonly  levelled  by  superior  persons  against  the 
Socialist  leaders,  that  they  are  educating  their  followers  on  class 
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lines  and  wilMiy  eneotiraging  narrow  and  partial  views  of  the 
Slate  and  of  poltical  and  social  science,  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
when  we  remember  how  lamentably  little  the  edncated  classes 
of  Gemany,  with  their  tweiitj-two  imiversities  and  theii-  un¬ 
equalled  system  of  higher  schools,  have  done  to  meet  the 
intelieetnal  needs  and  longings  of  the  masses,  and  to  bring 
within  their  reach  the  knowledge,  the  culture,  the  civilising  in- 
Inences  which  wealth  has  at  conunand  yet  so  seldom  appreciates. 

Something  is  being  done  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  classes 
which  inequality  of  edncational  opportunity  far  more  than 
inequality  in  material  condition  has  created,  and  it  is  a  hopefal 
sign  that  it  is  the  rising  generation  which  is  taking  upon  itself  this 
work  of  conciliation.  In  not  a  few  university  towns  edncational 
work  is  carried  on  amongst  the  working  classes  by  students  and 
other  educated  men  who  reeo^gnise  that  one  of  Germany's  greatest 
social  evils  is  class  alienation.  In  Berlin  a  band  of  students  of 
the  Gharlottenbnrg  Technical  ^  College  led  the  way  and  the 
university  of  Berlin  quickly  followed ;  since  then  the  universities 
of  Skassbnrg,  Gottingen,  Munich,  and  Freibnrg  have  taken  np 
the  same  work.  The  main  idea  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
elementary  subjects  to  adult  workpeople  who  would  be  ont  of 
place  in  the  ordinary  continuation  schools  conducted  by  the 
municipal  authorities  for  yonng  people.  In  Berlin  the  number  of 
such  working-inen  scholars  has  ^  in  the  course  of  five  years  in- 
ereasad  from  several  hundreds  to  a  thousand  during  each  winter, 
the  intellgent.  metal  workers  forming  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  Social  Democrats  them¬ 
selves  think  of  this  conciliatory  work.  A  contributor  to  the 
Nme  WeM  wrote  a  few  months  ago :  The  work  of  these 
Blmdenfe  (they  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  say  1  per 
cenl.)  is  honestly  meant  and  praiseworthy.  An  enlivening 
breath  of  warm  and  idealistic  enthusiasm  emanates  from  this  social 
work.  Those  who,  like  the  writer  of  these  lines,  have  looked 
Mte  .  the  educational  workshop  cannot  withhold  the  admission 
that  the  endeavour  of  these  young  men  comes  from  the  heart. 
The  complete  devotion  to  the  work  of  popular  education  has  also 
opened  the  eyes  of  m-any  a  student,  and  revealed  to  him  a 
mource  of  popular  power  of  which  he  never  dreamed.”  Efforts 
so  appreciated  can  hardly  M  to  contribute  in  some  measure  to 
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the  abatement  of  working-class  distrust  and  isolation.  Class 
pride  and  aloofness  on  one  side  have  hitherto  been  answered  by 
the  same  unlovely  attitude  on  the  other,  until  the  working  classes 
have  learned  to  look  abroad  for  sympathy — to  the  international 
brotherhood  of  labour  which  knows  no  ties  of  country  or  of  race. 

Stripped  of  phrases,  the  problem  of  Socialism  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere  is  in  essence  the  problem  of  social  conciliation,  and 
while  ameliorative  legislation  will  help  in  its  solution  artificial 
aids  of  that  kind  will  be  found  to  be  less  effective  than  the 
natural  influences  that  flow  from  the  approachment  of  classes 
and  the  cultivation  between  them  of  a  closer  community  of 
thought  and  life. 

The  same  interest  in  the  efforts  of  labour  to  enlarge  its 
knowledge  is  not  always  shown  by  the  public  authorities.  A 
short  time  ago  one  of  the  best  known  popular  educators  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  Berlin  undertook  to  give  at  Potsdam  a  course 
of  lectures  on  jurisprudence,  and  an  announcement  to  that  effect 
appeared  in  the  Press.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  first 
lecture  he  received  a  notice  firom  the  Potsdam  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  informing  him  that  “in  order  to  the  giving  of  such 
instruction  the  sanction  of  the  school  supervisory  authorities 
is  necessary  in  accordance  with  a  Cabinet  Order  of  June  10, 
1834,”  and  as  that  sanction  had  not  been  given  the  lectures 
might  not  be  held.  This  ancient  Cabinet  Order  preceded  by 
seventeen  years  the  issue  of  the  Prussian  constitution  declaring 
that  “  science  and  its  teaching  are  free.”  Moreover,  the  Order 
referred  unquestionably  to  the  imparting  of  instruction  to  youth 
in  ordinary  schools,  and  was  intended  to  check  the  establishment 
of  unlicensed  private  schools.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no 
remedy  against  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  a  obsolete  regulation,  and 
the  lectures  were  not  given.  In  the  same  way  a  kindergarten 
lately  established  by  the  Socialists  at  Charlottenburg  was  closed 
by  the  police  authority,  and  on  appeal  being  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  act  was  justified  by  the  provisions  of  a  Ministerial 
Decree  going  back  to  1889. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  amusements  the  working  classes  are 
more  and  more  going  their  own  way.  They  have  their  own 
theatres  and  concerts,  and  working-men’s  musical  unions  and 
athletic  clubs  exist  in  all  towns.  In  Berlin  the  “Free  People’s 
Stage  ”  {Freie  Volksbuhne)  provides  for  the  workers  at  very 
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small  cost  dramatic  perfomaBces  of  a  high  order.  Dramas 
belonging  to  GermaiiT^s  classical  period,  as  well  as  famons 
works  by  modern  playwrights,  both  German  and  foreign,  are 
chiefly  presented ;  political,  historical,  social,  and  problem  plays 
are  mostly  faionred,  howerer,  and  Schiller,  Lessing,  Ibsen, 
Hanptmann,  and  Sndermanii  constantly  figure  on  the  bills.  The 
repertory  for  the  winter  of  1906-7  inckded  plays  by  Goethe 

Faust- amongst  them),  Shakespeare,  Calderon,  and  Ibsen,  as 
well  as  modern  comedies  by  German  and  English  writers,  and  in 
addition  the  society  arranged  concerts  and  art  exhibitions.  The 
interests  of  children  are  not  OTerlooked,  for  the  Workmen's 
Athletic  Associations  of  Berlin  conduct  games  ewery  Sunday 
during  the  sinnmer  months  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  city  and  the 
suburbs.  The  children  assemble  at  fixed  centres,  and  are  taken 
in  bands  to  the  playgrounds,  and  after  play  are  returned  to  their 
guardians  at  the  starting-places.  In  all  these  efforts  party 
purposes  are  undoubtedly  kept  well  in  riew,  yet  their  educational 
and  recreatiTe.Talne  is  not  on  that  account  diminished. 

One  other  endeaTonr  which  the  working  classes  are  making 
on  class  lines  to  advance  their  position  individualiy  and  as  a 
body  should  be  named,  and  in  many  respects'-it  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all.  This  is  the  temperance  movement  which  has 
sprung  up  in  their  ranks  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  is, 
bearing  fruit  in  every  part  of  the  eonntry. 

The  question  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a  relative 
qnestion,  the  meaning  and  importance  of  which  are  different  in 
every  country.  It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  apply  identical 
criteria  and  standards  to  two  countries  so  unlike  as  England  and 
Germany;  and  even  in  Germany  itself  diversity  of  climate,  culti¬ 
vation,  and  race  iii,akes  it  necessary  to  exercise  great  discrimination 
,in  jkdging  the  :drinkiiig  habits  of  the  people.  Broadly  speaking, 
,it  iii,ay  be  said  that  beer  stiU  eontiniies,  as  in  the  d.ays  of  .Tacitus,, 
to  be  the  national  beverage  of  the  true,  original  :G.erman.  In  the 
ferMorth  and  North-East  spirit  is  largely  drunk,  partly  because  it 
IS  a  staple  product  of  the  country,  partly  because  the  population 
contams  a  strong  Slav  element.  In  the  So-uth,  on  the  other, 
hand,  much  cider  and  wine  is  drunk,  the  former  in  Wurtemberg, 
the  latter  m  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace,  though  of  beer 
and  spirit  there  is  also  a  large  consumption.  Where,  however, 
§m  German  most  differs  from  the  Englishman  is  in  regarding 
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beer  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  article  of  food,  as  wHcb  it  often 
takes  the  place  upon  the  table  which  in  England  is  given  to  tea 
or  coffee.  The  ^^poor  man’s  beer”  is,  therefore,  no  hollow 
phrase  in  Germany,  and  it  is  the  recognition  of  its  important 
place  in  domestic  life  that  has  secured  for  it  an  immunity  from 
taxation  which  to  the  Englishman  appears  incomprehensible.^ 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  Germans  are  a  great  beer-drinking 
people,  they  are  at  the  same  time  a  sober  people.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  Bavarian  workman  to  spend  five  shillings 
per  week  on  beer,  and  an  expenditure  of  three  shillings  is  common 
in  any  part  of  the  beer-drinking  zone.t  That,  in  spite  of  this, 
there  is  so  little  visible  drunkenness  must  be  attributed  to 
several  causes — the  habit  of  piecemeal  as  distinguished  from 
prolonged  drinking,  the  absence  of  treating,  possibly,  to  some 
extent,  the  habit  of  drinking  in  public  view,  but  above  all  the 
small  alcoholic  content  of  the  beer,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  about 
2  per  cent,  in  Germany,  comparing  with  5  per  cent,  in  England. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  abuse  of  alcohol  in  Germany,  and  at 
the  Koman  Catholic  Congress  held  at  Wiirzburg  in  August,  1907, 
Father  Neumann,  of  Trier,  stated  that  ^‘more  than  80,000 
persons  fall  victims  to  alcohol  every  year  in  Germany.” 

Even  where  there  is  no  absolute  indulgence,  the  opinion  has 
taken  root  in  labour  circles  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  detrimental 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  class,  and  that  the  workers’ 
interests  can  best  be  served  by  a  policy  of  strict  moderation  or 
entire  abstention.  Hence  has  arisen  the  labour  temperance 
movement,  which,  originated  by  the  Socialists,  has  gradually 
spread  to  other  sections  of  the  working  class,  until  it  now  has 
active  propagandists  and  a  large  body  of  adherents  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  most  remarkable  facts  about  the  movement, 
indeed,  are  its  spontaneity  and  its  class  character.  For  it  no 

*  I.^eannot  resist  the  temptation  to  relate  an  incident  of  over  twenty  years 
ago  which  first  brought'  to  my  knowledge — conclusively  and  once  for  aU — ^this 
diversity ,  of  standpoint.  It  was  in  the  seminary  of  a  Berlin  professor  of 
economics  and  the  subject  under  consideration  was  taxation.  Beer  was  then 
about  to  be  further  taxed,  and  the  project  was  not  popular.  The  emphasis 
laid  by  the  debaters  upon  the  importance  of  beer  as  an  article  of  food  led  the 
English  student,  greatly  daring,  to  refer  to  the  English  principle  of  taxing  beer 
as  a  luxury.  The  prof essor’s “ eye  flashed  fire,”  as  he  thundered  out,  “Yes, 
that  is  your  one-sided  English  view !  ” 

f  The  imperial  Board  of  Health  {(j-esundheitsumt)  has  estimated  that,  the 
average  expenditure  on  beer,  spirits,  and  wine  for  every  male  over  fifteen  years 
is  £7,  yearly,  and  for  the  whole  population  £2  4s.  per  head- 
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speciar  society^  and  cerlainly  no  lemperance  workers  of  the  type 
knowm  in  Esgland,  can.  claim  the  least  credit.  .Its  inception  is 
due  to  Ed  outside  infliienee  or  stimulus  whatever ;  at  the  confer- 
eiices  and  meetings  of  the  labour  temperance  reformers  no 
representatives  of  reEgioiij  no  ethical  teachers  j  no  spokesmen 
b€loii..giiig  to  the  higher  social  circles  are  ever  present.;  the 
workman  is  appealed  to  exclusivelj  by  men  of  his  own  class. 

There  is  also  no  sentiment  about  the  movement  and  no 
profession  of  high  moral  purpose ;  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
orgaiii.sed  workers  are  simply  persuading  themselves  that  for 
physiological y  economicj  and  social  reasons  the  less  use  or  even 
the  entire  di.siis.e  of  alcohol  is  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to 
them,  a,iid  in  this  purely  egoistic  sense  they  are  welcoming 
temperance  principles  and  with  growing  eagerness  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  .iiic,re.asiiig  facilities  for  practising  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  come  within  their  reach. 

It  i.s  trae  that  in.  its  temperance  propagandism  the  Socialist 
labo^ar  party,  true  to  its  principles,  seeks  to  wean  the  working 
classes  from  alcohol  by  appeals  to  class  prejudice,. and  endeavours 
to  convince  them  that  it  is  a  deep  plot  of  the  existing  capital¬ 
istic  order  of  society  ”  that  the  masses  shall  drink  themselves  into 
a  condition  of  physical  and  moral  de,gradation  and  economic 
slavery,  and  by  reminding  them  that  every  glass  of  beer  or  spirit 
d2'iiE.fc  is  so  much  money  transferred  from  the  pocket  of  the  hard¬ 
working  labourer  into  that  of  the  pampered  agrarian.  Yet  .this 
Is  but  part  of  the  well-understood  metier  of  Socialist  controversy, 
and  appeals  of  the  kind  would  be  entirely  impotent  .if  unsupported 
by  tangible  arguments. 

The  effects  of  this  movement  are  most  obvious  to  those. who 
knew  Geriiia.iij  years  ago,  before  beer  had  forfeited  the  .almost 
sacrosanct  reputation  which  has  immemorially  clung  to  it.  Even 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago^  a  teetotaler  or  a  man  who  formally 
avowed  what  are  understood  in  England  as  te.mperance  principles 
was  .rare  in  Germany ;  to-day  he  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere, 
for  he  moves  in  every  class  of  society,. and  it  is  no  longer  singular 
.  to  see  temperance  :dri.i]Lk.s  served  in  licensed  houses  even  to  work¬ 
ing  men.  Trade  union  conferences  .exclude  alcohol  from  their 
meeting-rooins.  Berlin  masons,  who  a  few  years  ago  had  the 
repatation  of  being  the  hardest  spirit  drinkers  in  Germany,  may 
he  seal  carrying  to  their  work  harmless  bottles  of  milk,  just  as  a 
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Lancashire  factory  operatiTe  carries  Ms  tin  of  tea*  Temperance 
cafes  exist  in  the  towns  for  the  sake  of  the  working  classes  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  English  coffee-taTems,  though  cleaner 
and  more  attractive ;  and  factory  canteens  by  the  hundred  are 
conducted  on  non-alcoholic  principles.  It  is  significant  that  there 
has,  between  the  years  1899  and  1905,  been  a  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  beer  per  head  of  the  population  from  27J-  to  26 
gallons.  In  Munich,  the  capital  of  the  great  beer-producing 
country  of  Germany,  Bavaria,  the  consumption  of  beer  has  fallen 
during  the  past  twenty  years  from  109|  to  64f  gallons  per  head, 
and  in  Nuremberg,  in  the  same  State,  the  consumption  has  fallen 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  75  to  56  J  gallons  per  head.  The 
consumption  of  beer  in  England  in  1905  was  83|-  gallons  per 
head  of  the  population. 

The  Governments  and  the  heads  of  Government  establishments 
— most  of  all  in  beer-brewing  Bavaria — are  encouraging  temper¬ 
ance  amongst  the  working  classes  in  many  ways.  When  large 
public  works,  like  railways,  docks,  and  canals,  are  constructed,  the 
authorities  require  the  contractors  to  keep  alcohol  in  the  back¬ 
ground  in  all  their  canteens  and  to  give  prominence  to  non¬ 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  factory  inspectors  are  instructed  to  keep 
the  temperance  question  in  mind  in  their  intercourse  with 
employers.  In  State  workshops  special  provision  is  commonly 
made  for  the  ‘‘  abstinenten,"’  who  are  given  the  choice  of  coffee, 
tea,  milk,  and  mineral  waters,  instead  of  beer,  and  in  the  Bavarian 
railway  workshops  tHs  has  been  done  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
entire  change  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  drinking 
habits  of  large  sections  of  working  people,  the  use  of  beer  having 
ceased|  altogether  in  one  depot  canteen.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  Imperial  Insurance  Board  several  years  ago  formally 
requested  the  Employers'  Accident  Insurance  Association  for  the 
beer  industry  to  take  steps  to  discourage  the  custom  of  allowing 
free  beer  to  brewery  workpeople.  Since  then  a  large  number  of 
breweries  have  abolished  this  custom,  though  from  two  to  six 
iitreS'  (and  even  eight  litres  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg)  are 
still  allowed  to  the  principal  workers  in  most  breweries. 

Nevertheless,  this  movement  has  emphatically  sprung,  and 
derives  its  strength,  from  below,  and  all  that  benevolent 
Ministers  of  State  and  departmental  of&cials  have  done  to  combat 
alcoholism  would  have  been  ineffectual  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
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working  classes  kave  taken  up  the  question  as  a  purely  class  and 
economic  question  and  herein  have  been  zealously  encouraged  by 
their  party  and  trade  unionist  Press. 

A  few  yeai^  ago  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  movement 
would  be  seriously  taken  up  by  the  central  Socialist  organisation. 
When  it  was  first  discussed  at  the  Hanover  congress  of  1899  it 
was  in  a  sphit  of  undisguised  ridicule.  Even  Herr  Bebel,  while 
declaring  himself  to  be  a  strong  opponent  of  excessive  drinking, 
threw  cold  water  upon  the  little  band  of  temperance  enthusiasts 
who  appealed  to  the  congress  for  a  “  mandate,”  and  stated  amid 
applause  :  “In  my  opinion  we  as  a  party  are  not  called  upon  to 
debate  &e  alcobol  question;  we  must  not  waste  our  energies  on 
trivialities.^  The  advocates  of  the  new  movement  were  not, 
however,  discouraged ;  at  the  Mayenee  congress  of  the  following 
year  they  secured  a  more  favourable  hearing  for  their  views 
thoi^h  stai  the  party  held  to  the  maxim  that  for  Socialists 
alcohol  (like  religion)  was  “  a  private  matter.”  But  agitation 
the  free  use  of  literature  and  the  Press,  and  conferences  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  did  their  work,  and  at  last  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  the  most  influential  and  most  trusted  leaders  and 
^kesmen  of  the  party  was  won  to  the  side  of  the  “  water 
fmatios,”  as  they  were  called.  Hence  it  came  about  that  when 
the  ^eat  WestphaHan  miners’  dispute  broke  out  at  the  beginning 

f  famous  “  Committee 

ot  ^yen  to  the  strikers  was  “  Avoid  alcohol.”  »  And  not  least 
to  tks  appeal  to  self-restraint  (writes  a  Socialist  journal)  it  was 
due  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  heterogeneous  and 
undiBciplmed  stivers  who  took  part  in  that  struggle  the  whole 
movement  was  characterised  by  the  most  exempla^  quieinsT- 

congress  of  1907,  when  a 
^rmal  blessing  was  bestowed  on  tbe  movement,  which  may  now 

Z  Socialist  party, 

which  the  German  working  classes  are  endeaTOuring  to  - 
^ngtten  fte  consciousness  of  class  in  their  own  ranks  and  to 
eonsolidato  labour  into  an  estate  which  shall  be  able  to 
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alone,  independent  of  ontside  influences,  relying  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  working  out  its  salyation  by  its  own  unaided 
devices.  More  important,  howeyer,  is  tbe  economic  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  conyiction  has  taken  hold  of  a  large  section  of 
the  workers  that  their  industrial  efficiency  and  their  yalue  as 
members  of  society  will  be  increased  by  the  practice  of  temper¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  from  loye  of  their  employers  or  of  labour  in  the 
abstract  that  they  impose  upon  themselyes  this  restraint; 
egoism  and  class  interest  are  avowedly  their  ruling  mo tiyes. 
For  Germany’s  mercantile  rivals,  however,  it  is  the  effect  rather 
than  the  cause  of  this  movement  which  really  matters,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  temperance  crusade  which  labour 
is  embracing,  as  part  of  a  great  class  awakening,  will  lead  to 
increased  national  efficiency. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  STNDIGATES  • 


!flie  eoflceatrstion  of  capital  and  indtistriai  enterprise — Tiie  principal  indnstries 
syndicated — Tlie  effect  of  Protection  in  encouraging  tiie  growth  of 
syndicates — Protectiye  dnties  not  the  cause  bnl  the  occasion — German 
writers  quoted  on  the  point — The  abolition  .  of  Protection  would  not 
abolish  the  syndicates — They  are  symptomatic  of  a  moYement  towards 
the  more  efficient  organisation  o.f  industry — The  piincipai  foms  of 
industrial  combination  now  in  vogue  in  Germany — ^Examples  in  different 
industries — The  charges  against  the  syndicates  stated  and  considered— 
The  price  policy  of  the  Coal  Syndicate — Eeference  to  the  Spirit  Syndicate 
— ^The  practice  of  “  dumping” — Injury  done  to  the  manufacturing  .in¬ 
dustries — Instances  given  of  underselling  abroad — Testimony  of  German 
Chambers  of  Comnifirce  on  the  subject — -The  compiainls  of  the  retail 
trader — The  standpoints  of  capital  and  labour — The  absorption  of  sTnall 
by  large  imdertahings — “Mixed”  versus  **piire”  works  in  the  iron 
indn.stry — Has  the  movement  towards  coinbinatio.n  taken  its  final  form  ? — 
Trusts  now  openly  advocated — A  possible  alternative  is  that  the  system 
of  large  combinations  may  break  down  for  want  of  strong  men — ^The 
atritude  of  the  workiiig  classes — Certain  trade  unions  favourable  to  the 
syndicates  ^Proposed  legislative  measiires  for  the  control  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  ^Attitude  of  the  Association  for  Social  Reform — Professor  G. 
Schmoller  quoted — ^Nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines  widely  advocated. 

“  "^E¥EE  before,”  wrote  the  Anstiian  Consul  in  Berlin  to 
X.1  Ms  Government  in  1906,.  ‘‘  was  economic  Germany  so 
e.iilirelj  uniier  the  absolute  rule  of  a  group  of  men,  barely  fifty 
is  auiaber ;  is  no  former  period  of  industrial  expansion  was  the 
old  formula  of  ^the  firee-play  of  forces’  abandoned  to  such  a 


monograph, ‘‘Die  Exportpolitik  der 
l^^le  (lOCW),  has  Mndly  read. the  proof-sheets  of  this  chapter.  He  writes : 
_I.  xmmgmm  therefeom  that  in  fondamental  ideas  we  to  a  large  extent  agree. 

statement  of  the  question  is.  altogether  correct.” 
tehaps  Br.  Morgenroth  on  the  whole,  in  the  work  cited,  takes  a  more  serious 
to  circumstances,  seems 
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degree  as  in  1906,  wiien  felie  momentous  decisions  as  to  tie 
extent  of  production,  sales  abroad,  prices,  tie  granting  of  credit, 
tie  raising  of  new  capital,  and  tie  fixing  of  wages  and  rates  of 
interest  lay  in  tie  hands  of  a  few  persons  found  at  tie  head  of 
tie  large  bants,  mammoth  industrial  undertakings,  and  great 
cartells.  Tie  lion’s  share  of  the  industrial  boom  has  fallen  to 
these  great  combinations  of  interests,  whose  gains  have  been 
the  larger  the  more  their  industries  were  ruled  by  syndicates.” 

The  words  deserve  to  be  reprodnced  for  tie  proof  they  afford 
that  tie  German  cartel!  and  trust  movement  is  attracting 
interest  in  wide  circles.  It  is  also  true,  as  the  writer  suggests, 
that  this  movement  extends  not  less  to  finance  than  to  industry. 
More  and  more  the  provincial  banks  have  been  absorbed  by  tie 
large  corporations  which  have  their  seats  in  Berlin.  These 
corporations  have  also  combined  amongst  themselves,  until  to-day 
hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  institutions  seriously  count  in  tie 
financial  world.  Three  of  these  work  with  a  capital  exceeding 
twenty  million  pounds  each,  and  play  an  important  part  in  most 
of  the  great  financial  operations  by  which  German  industry  and 
trade  are  promoted  in  transoceanic  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
combinations  which  are  so  rapidly  completing  tie  concentration 
of  industrial  enterprise  at  home. 

Industrial  combinations  are  hy  no  means  of  recent  origin  in 
Germany.  A  historian  of  inquiring  mind  has  discovered  that 
a  syndicate  existed  as  early  as  1836-^  Even  the  cartells  of  the 
modern  kind  began  to  appear  early  in  the  ’sixties,  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers  were  formed  in  the  pig-iron  industry  in  1873, 
when  protective  duties  still  contmued,  under  cover  of  which  higher 
prices  were  charged  to  home  than  to  foreign  buyers.  The  cartells 
did  not,  however,  make  much  progress  until  the  close  of  the  Free 
Trade  era.  Since  then  they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  almost  the  whole  of  Germany’s 
exporting  industries  are  at  the  present  time  altogether  or 
partially  syndicated;  certainly  no  single  important  branch  of 
production  has  kept  aloof  from  the  triumphant  ■  movement 
towards  concentration.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1905  over  400 

*  Fonowing  Germaa  usage,  the  terms  “earteli”  and  ‘‘syndicate’’  are  here 
employed  indiscriminately.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not,  strictly,  speaking, 
synonyinoiis.  The  syndicate  denotes  a  higher  form  of  organisation  than  the 
cartell,  inasmuch  as  it  generaEy  acts  as  a  sale  agency  for  the  affiliated  firms. 
The  purpose  of  the  cartell  proper  is  the  fixing  of  prices  and  conditions  of  sale. 
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cartells  wbw  tiiowii  to  6xisl>  of  wMch  19  wore  in  th.6  colliery 
indnstryj  24  in  the  stone  and  earth  industries,  64  in  the  iron 
industry,  11  in  the  industries  connected'^ with  metals  other  than 
iron,  10  in  the  glass  mdnsky,  46  in  the  chemical  indnstry,  33  in 
the  textile  industries,  4  in  the  earthenware  industry,  6  in  the 
leather  and  rahber  industries,  7  in  the  paper  industry,  5  in  the 
wood  industries,  16  in  the  industries  connected  with  foodstuffs  and 
luxuries,  2  in  the  electrical  industries,  132  in  the  brick  indus¬ 
tries,  and  7  in  other  industries.  This  enumeration,  of  course, 
disregards  amalgamated  firms,  though  these  in  more  than  one 
industry  take  a  wtuallj  monopolist  position.  Many  cartells  in 
the  mineral  industry  are  so  closely  related,  ho  wever,  that  the  number 
of  independent  organisations,  is  much  smaller  than  the  foregoing 
fi,giires  might  indicate.  Thus  the  Siegeriand  pig-iron  syndicate 
and  the  rolled  w.ire,  gas-pipe,  boiler  tube,  and  plate  syndicates 
are  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  great  .Steel  Syndicate., 
whose  breath  can  unmake  as  its  breath  has  made  them.. 
Further,  the  mere  recital  of  the  number  of  cartells  conveys  no 
exact  idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  industry  is  concentrated. 
Where  the  production  of  an '  industry  is  overwhelmingly  con- 
Iroled  by,  one  of  these  combinations — and  there  are  many 
examples  of  the  kind — ^the  practical  effect  is  that  of  the  trust  in 
a  modified  form. 

It  is  a  question  still  warmly  debated  in  Germany  how  far  the 
cartells  and  syndicates  are  a  result  of  protective  legislation. 
Long  before  syndicates  existed  Friedrich  List,  the  father  of  modem 
Protection  in  Germany,  wrote :  '‘  If  protective,  duties  for  a  time 
make  home  manufactured  goods  dearer,  they  will  ensure  lower 
prices  in  future  owing  to  home  competition.’^  But  in  some 
industries  the  syndicates  have  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  com¬ 
petition,  so  that  prices  are  regulated  by  a  double  form  of 
protection — against  underseliing  from  without  and  underselling 
fi»in  within.  . 

^  The  fact  that  syndicates  existed  before  the  protective  legis¬ 
lation  of  1879  is  proof  that  customs  duties  were  not  absolutely 
essential  to  their  formation.  Independently  of  Protection,  there 
are  other  conditions  which  &vour  the  successful  syndicating  of 
industries— (a)  the  existence  of  a  virtual  monopoly,  caused 
by  the  comparative  rarity  of  raw  material,  or  its  concentration  in 
few  hands ;  (h)  the  same  natural  monopoly  in  regard  to  half- 
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manufactured  or  fimshed  products  ;  (c)  favourable  circnmstaiices 
as  to  quality,  production,  transport,  &c.,  may  create  partial 
or  local  monopolies  in  martetaHe  articles,  facilitating  the  for¬ 
mation  of  syndicates ;  and  other  illustrations  might  he  added. 
j4I1  these  conditions  have  operated  in  the  case  of  one  or  other  of 
the  industries  which  are  now  ruled  by  syndicates. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  significance  must  be  assigned  to  the 
fact  that  the  era  of  the  syndicates  has  synchronised  with  the 
operation  of  the  protective  tariffs  introduced  from  1879  forward, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
while  Protection  may  not  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  syndicates, 
it  has  greatly  favoured  their  formation,  and  that  without  it  they 
would  not  have  reached  their  present  dominating  position.  This 
view  would  appear  to  be  increasingly  held  by  German  writers  on 
the  syndicate  movement.  One  of  the  latest  of  these,  Dr.  W. 
Morgenroth,  in  an  able  criticism  of  the  cart  ells  from  the  special 
standpoint  of  the  export  trade,^  wiites : — 

Since  nearly  all  cartells,  syndicates,  or  trusts  aim  at  con¬ 
trolling  the  market  and  restricting  competition  between  their 
members  within  their  sphere  of  influence  as  far  as  possible,  it 
must  he  immensely  to  their  interest  that  foreign  competition 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  market  which  they  seek  to  monopolise, 
so  that  the  outsiders  may  not  disturb  their  policy  there.  For 
that  reason ,  protective  duties  are  with  most  cartells  the  most 
important  presupposition  of  really  successful  equipment  and 
operation.  Protective  duties,  can  only  he  dispensed  with, 
without  disadvantage,  where  their  place  is  taken  by  natural 
.advantages  or  monopolies.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  a  market  open 
to  international  competition  protective  duties  are  the  principal 
support  (and  at  the '  same  time,  the  foster-parent)  of  the 
‘  national  ’  cartells  as  we  know  them  to-day.  These  duties 
form  a  wall  round  the  territory  syndicated,  keeping  out  the  flood 
of  foreign  and  cheaper  foods,  and  if  this  wall  were  to  be  tom 
down  most  of  the  carteHs  would  he  swept  away  by  the  inrash  of 
competition.” 

Again:  Protective  duties,  and  cartells  stand  in  reciprocal 

relationship.  The  cartells  for  the  most  part  need  for  their 
existence  protective  duties,  and  protective  duties,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  effective,  require  cartells..  It  is  therefore 
Bie  Exportpolitii:  der  Kartelle,”  Leipzig.,  1907. 
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no  accident  that  the  real  era  of  the  syndicate  in  Germany  began 
shortly  after  the  change  of  fiscal  policy  which  took  place  in 
1879  ”  fp.  9). 

ETen  a  discriminating  defender  of  the  cartells,  Dr.  R.  Lief- 
mann,*  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  “  In  Free  Trade  England  the  tendency  to  monopolistic  com¬ 
binations  has  been  rery  slight,  much  slighter,  indeed,  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  oldest  industrial  country  in  the  world.” 
Dr.  Liefinann,  in  a  fair  and  temperate  surrey  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  while  protectire  duties  are 
“  neither  the  cause  nor  the  necessary  presupposition  of  carteUs,” 

they  distinctly  “  facilitate  the  formation  of  cartells.”  He  writes : _ 

“  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Protection  was  the  cause  of  the 
cartell  morement,  and  that  the  entrepreneurs  only  formed  cartells 
in  order  to  exploit  Protection  to  the  best  adrantage.  They  are 
rather  a  product  of  causes  lying  far  deeper— of  the  entire 
modem  derelopment  of  industry,  with  its  increasing  competition, 
the  increasing  risks  of  capital,  and  the  faUing  profit.  Entre¬ 
preneurs  did  not  abolish  competition  and  form  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  the  duties,  but  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  severe  competitive  war ;  they  strove  for  Protection  as  well  as 
for  combination,  the  first  in  order  to  get  rid  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  the  latter  in  order  to  prevent  purposeless  rivalry  among 
themselves,  recognising  that  protective  duties  brought  them  little 
a  rantage  so  long  as  the  competitive  war  continued  at  home.” 

The  close  relation  between  Protection  and  the  syndicates  is 
not  denied  by  this  writer,  and,  indeed,  it  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  syndicatmg  of  mdustiy  has  been  carried  farthest  where 
e  greatest  protection  exists  against  foreign  competition. 
Dr.  Liefanann  concedes  the  relationship  when  he  says  »  The 
peater  the  export  and  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  o’wing  to 

the  com^tition  of  other  countries,  the  greater  will  be  the  need 
for  cartells  at  home.” 

Protection  has  been,  if  not  the  direct 

nevSbtl  n  f  syndicates,  it  is 

nev  rtheless  uffiikely  that  the  relaxation  of  the  protective  duties 

t^dency  towards  combination.  Some  of  the 

to  k  Zv  m  f  ^  “^^Pendent  of  foreign  competition- 
to  IS,  they  coffid  operate  successfully  either  with  or  without 

SclmtzzoS  und  Kaitelle,”  p.  6j  1903, 
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import  duties :  notably  tbe  Potash  Syndicate  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  the  Goal  Syndicate,  the  one  enjoying  a  natural  monopoly 
and  the  other,  within  a  large  part  of  its  sale  area,  a  geographical 
monopoly.  The  real  significance  of  these  organisations  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  general  tendency  towards  the  aggregation  of 
capital  and  the  concentration  of  industry  which  they  Ulustrate ; 
and  the  chief  explanation  of  this  tendency  must  be  sought,  not 
necessarily  in  “  capitalist  greed,”  as  Socialist  writers  are  fond  of 
saying,  but  in  the  natural  endeavour  after  more  efficient  forms 
and  methods  of  industrial  organisation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  objected  by  many  persons  not  un¬ 
favourable  to  syndicates  on  principle,  that  the  undue  protection 
afforded  to  them  has  expedited  the  “industrialisation”  of 
Germany  more  rapidly  than  has  been  good  for  the  country, 
and  especially  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the  Hmall  trades* 
and  the  handicrafts.  The  existence  of  a  chronic  scarcity  of  rural 
labour  is  a  standing  witness  to  the  precipitation  of  economic 
changes  to  which  the  agrarian  classes  have  been  unable  to 
accommodate  themselves. 

The  industrial  combinations  found  in  Germany  at  the  present 
day  are  of  various  kinds. 

(a)  The  loosest  form  of  combination  is  a  union  of  producers 
created  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  conditions  upon  which  their 
goods  shaU  be  supplied  either  to  the  retafiers  or  the  public  direct, 
including  terms  of  credit,  payment,  discount,  &c.  Where  the 
number  of  members  of  such  a  union  is  smaU,  this  plan  of  com- 
bmatwn  can  be  followed  with  success  ;  the  greatest  difficulty 
anses  when  a  multiplicity  of  undertakings  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  practice  the  wide  latitude  which  is  reserved  by  the  affiliated 
works  greatly  restricts  the  efficacy  of  this  form  of  combina¬ 
tion,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  highly-develoned 
syndicate.  ^ 

(5)  A  second  step  in  the  organisation  of  industry  is  the  com- 
bmation  formed  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  and  enforcing  price 
conventions,  and  at  present  a  majority  of  the  German  carteUs 
are  of  this  kind.  These  price  agreements  may  be  concluded 
between  the  producers  or  between  dealers  who  control  a 
sufficiently  large  market.  As  a  rule  they  fix  the  minimum 

prices  at  which  definite  goods  and  qualities  of  goods  can 

be  sold. 
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It  is  the  purpose^  of  neither  of  these  forms  of  organisation 
direetly  to  regulate  prodaetion..  The  combined  firms  contiime 
to  be  rivaiSs  thongh  their  riTalry  is  carried  on  nnder  conditions 
which  create  a  fairer  field  and.  secure  to  all  a  better  prospect 
of  reiaiineratiTe  trading.  They  no  longer  compete  as  to  price  at 
each  other's  cost  but  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  better  seiwed  owing  to  the  less  inducement  to 
sacrifice  quality  to  cheapness. 

(c)  More  restrictiye  in  their  purpose  and  operation  are  the 
sale  conyentions.  In  syndicates  form,ed  on  this  basis  the  pro¬ 
ducers  subordinate  themselyes  to  a  central  org.amsation  which 
acts  in  the  .interests  of  all  equally,  in  return  for  their  surrender 
of  indiyidual  rights.  This  central  organisation  sells  the  whole 
.m.arket.abie  output  of  the  affiliated  firms,  allots  to  each  its  share 
of  such  sale,  and  fixes  prices.  There  may  still  be  oyer-produc- 
tion,  but  at  the  risk  of  the  firms  which  resort  to  it.  Virtually 
the  members  of  such,  a  syndicate  .are  reduced  to  the  position 
of  manufacturers  working  on  commission  . 

{^}  A  further  development  is  the  syndicate  whose  purpose  is 
to  regulate  the  production  of  a  particular  industry  and  fix  each 
producer’s  share  in  the  aggregate  output.  Here  the  indiyidual 
producer  absolutely  surrenders  his  independence  and  limits  his 
profit-earning  capacity.  He  cannot  produce  more  goods  than  the 
cartall  allots  to  him,  and  his  proportion  is  determined  according 
to  inyariable  rales. 

It  is  obvious  that  but  one  further  step — union  of  capital — is 
needed  to  arrive  at  the  logical  development  of  the  cartell,  the 
trasl 

The  highest  degree  of  combination  so  far  has  been  reached  in 
the  productive  syndicates  of  the  coal  and  iron  mining  and  the  iron 
md  steel  industries.  The  coal-mining  industry  leads  the  way ; 
for  though  ,  the  syndicates  in  this  industry  are  few  in  number  they 
are  of  large  extent,  and  cover  almost  the  whole  market.  The 
largest  is  the  Ehenish- Westphalian  Syndicate,  originally  formed 
in  1893,  with  its.  headquarters  at  Essen.  The  Syndicate  was  the 
;»sult  of  vaiious  attempts,  dating  so  far  back  as  1878,  to  regulate 
the^  production  and  price  of  coal  by  agreements  between  com¬ 
peting  collenes.  Several  loose  and  limited  organisations  were 
formed  between  that  year  and  1891,  but  in  no  case  was  a 
pennanent  form  of  combination  found  feasible.  There  are  also 
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I'O^er  Saesia,  working  from  Kattowitz 
and  Wddenbmg  respectively,  and  the  chief  Saxon  colKeries  are 
sin^arly  combmed.  ^  In  addition  there  are  eleven  syndicates  of 
vanons  kinds  m  the  Hgnite  or  brown  coal  industry,  the  principal 
being  those  for  the  Ehenish-WestphaHan,  Lusatian,  Saxon,  and 
Magdeburg  mining  fields. 

The  productive  syndicates  in  the  coal-mining  industiy  are 
supplemented  by  sale  syndicates,  working  under  the  control  of  or 
m  close  coimection  with  the  main  combinations,  in  such  away 
that  the  latter  determme  the  entire  conditions  of  the  retafi  trade. 
The  arrangements  enforced  by  the  Ehenish-Westphahan  Coal 
Synicate  upon  the  retafiers  are  so  stringent  that  the  latter  have 

practically  become  mere  agents  subject  to  the  wiU  of  a  dictatorial 

pmicipaL 

In  t^  iron  and_  steel  industries  the  syndicates  regulate  the 
output  from  the  primary  processes  to  the  marketing  of  the  half- 
fimshM  article  The  principal  syndicate  in  the  ore-mining 
mdustry  IS  the  Association  for  the  Sale  of  Siegerland  Ironstone! 
The^oduetion  of  pig-iron  is  completely  syndicated  in  all  the 
importmt  fctects,  and  the  unions  work  in  close  communica- 
faon.  Of  the  five  great  syndicates  the  most  powerful  are  the 
_  ig  Iron  Syn^cate  of  Dusseldorf,  to  which  spme  twenty  smelt- 

Siegerland  Syndicate,  comprising  in 
1903  sixteen  works,  while  the  Upper  Silesian  works  and  the 
Lorrame  and  Luxemburg  works  are  separately  combined  The 

Union  (Stahlwerksverband),  commonly  known  as  the  Steel 
S;^dicate  which  virtuaUy  controls  the  production,  sale  and 

Cphaha  f  “  Ehineland  and 

VVestphaha.  In  this  combmation  31  undertakings  are  united 

t:“rottr  “  -^4 

between 

^ty  and  forty  s:^dicates  of  aU  kinds,  most  of  them  being  sale 
synicates,  though  some  regulate  prices,  and  a  few  reflate 
The  .hiet  „e  those  i/lhe  ^lale  »d  pLTod? 
Wire  and  wire  goods,  and  pipe  industries.  There  are  also  two 
M^eirfioM  of  iron  foundiies,  one  eetablishod  at  Cologne  and 
Mer  eonopnamg  a  nnn.be,  of  .eork.  in  Eaet  IWa  and 
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tlie  engineering  indnstry  proper  there  are  few  svndicateq 
and  these  are  of  veiy  limited  inflnenee.  The  reason  L  this  is 
ess  the  anw^ngness  than  the  inahihty  of  this  indnstrv  fn 
combme  on  the  usual  cartel!  principles.  ^ 

In  the  small  iron  industry  and  the  misceDaneous  metal-working 
^  generdly  the  syndicate  moyement  has  also  been  hut 
h  le  suecessM  though  a  number  of  price  conyentions \ave 
been  concluded  m  Westphalia,  relating,  for  example,  to  aoricT 
tnral  torks,  locks,  flat-irons,  knife-grindino-  and  m'-nc  " 

““-rr  eSrrj^r 

S^diCs  h.”  J ae 

depends  nj»n  tl.  estsMistamt  nf  a  „„n„p„lf 

mcmmm&h  .diffienlt  Tf  a^-ri  4.1.  x  x  to  do  this  is 

»w.  business  of 

heeii  concluded  in  the  pfiAmf  1  i?  general  syndicate  has 

eombinations  of  powerful  firm?  .  ^^toing  trade,  but  several 
Ple»e„t..,  lines'b^fl^^rr®  “ 

paper,  ^S^r'spT^i.bf ‘“r “■ 

tie  teiHIe  aid  rubber ’indiS^r  ’  l>™nohesof 

.ent  CemnuaXu 

ito  the  worbiiig  of  the  oartells  one^flhr”' 

tr  this  syndicate  defended  if  a  pnncipal  witnesses 

<at  agriculture  was  bft.  argument 

touItS,  was  i.  S  ^  «.d 

?.-a  pillar  W 

and  from  the  ruins  nothin^  u  “  gravely  said, 

wwlution.”  but  the  red  flame 

estabHsh  strong 

^ve  not  been  attended  by  success.  Theprincipj 
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reasons  for  this  are  donbtless  the  enormous  extent  of  fh. 

fcrthl^cbsMf  •  P““»“  “  “  %%  specidised.  A 

Sr/atT"  tf"*””  •»  «■*  e»’«  ^ 

“0T!m^  tn  ^  vfT  “tolerable  position  of  subordination 
_  t>  to  cartells,  agreements,  and  leases,”  which  made  them 
the  mere  employees  of  the  breweries.” 

There  are  four  main  counts  in  the  case  made  out  asainst 

that  the  syndicates 

tion  and  ^  h  ‘^°®ts  of  production  and  distribu- 

SLTy  of  raSactttoTfte' 

able^to  coTeT'the  ™  far  from  being 

and  independenoo  taro  beta  SS  SZi  tttt  “o" 

rtt^XaSr-^ 

s»“-r4o=.t“ 

bw  or 

to  tbe  Spadioafs  pSop. 
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Germany  nsed  to  ha¥e  tie  cieapest  coal  in  the  world,  and 
even  up  the  end  of  the  ’eighties  had  lower  prices  than  England, 
the  opposite  is  now  the  case.  In  consequence  of  the  Syndicate’s 
policy  the  German  prices  are  now,  in  times  of  normal  trade 
higher  than  the  English.”  One  of  the  severest  attacks 
made  upon  the  Coal  Syndicate  occurred  in  1907,  and  was 
conducted  simnltaneously  in  the  Eeiehstag  and  the  Prussian 
Diet,  as  well  as  in  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Press. 
Throughout  North  Germany  the  price  of  coal  reached  during 
that  year  a  height  hardly  ever  known  before;  industry  suffered  as 
much  as  private  consumers,  and  a  demand  for  the  nationalisation 
of  the  collieries  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Yet  even  when 
the  tnrn  of  the  industrial  tide  came  towards  the  close  of  the 


year  the  Syndicate  advanced  prices  further. 

Hien  Galwer,  the  Socialist  well" wisher  of  the  cartells,  argues 
that  the  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  cannot  dictate  prices 
since  it  does  not  control  the  entire  market,  the  competition  of 
lignite  always  exerts  a  pressure  in  times  of  tension,  and  water 
transport  facilitates  the  import  of  foreign  coal.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  within  a  very  wide  area  this 
Syndicate  is  almost  absolutely  supreme.  Against  64,769,000 
metric  tons  of  coal  which  the  syndicated  collieries  of  the  Euhr 
coal-field  were  entitled  to  sell  in  1906,  an  amount  consider¬ 
ably  below  their  actual  output,  since  it  does  not  include 
their  own  consumption,  the  fiscal  mines  of  Prussia  had  an 
output  of  only  1,014,000  tons,  and  the  other  non-syndicated 
mines  an  ou^ut  of  610,000  tons,  further,  lignite  is  so  far 
non-competitive  that  at  any  price  it  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  coal  for  industrial  use,  and  it  likewise  is  to  a  large 
extent  syndicated.  As  to  the  competition  of  foreign  coal 
the  b^dicate  is  careful  to  adjust  its  prices  to  geographical 
necessities,  with  the  result  that  towns  far  distant  from  the 
seaboMd  yet  enjoying  the  advantage  of  river  transport,  and 
bns  having  access  to  foreign  supplies,  are  able  to  buy  West- 
phahan  coal  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  inland  towns  near  to 
6  coal-fields,  and  the  same  preference  is  shown  to  towns  which 
can  choose  whether  they  will  buy  Westphalian,  Saar,  or  Silesian 

It  :  J,  1  CarteU  Inquiry 

that  wMe  the  gasworks  of  the  town  of  Essen,  in  the  very  cLtre 

of  the  Euhr  cod-field,  were  paying  12s.  9d.  per  ton  in  1905,  the 
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toTTO  of  Dessau  300  miles  to  the  east,  was  paying  11s.  7|a.,  and 
that  HanoTer  paid  more  than  Mannheim  for  Westphalian 
eoal,  though  nearer  by  a  hundred  miles  to  the  source  of 
supply,  because  Mannheim  has  the  option  of  purchasing  Saar 
coal  and  of  importing  from  England  by  waterway. 

The  basis  of  the  price  policy  of  the  cartells  is,  in  fact, 
differentiation  according  to  circumstances.  Shortly  expressed, 
the  policy  is  that  of  selling  at  all  hazards  at  the  best  possible 
prices.  The  highest  prices  are  charged  for  goods  intended 
for  home  consumption.  Here  the  carteil,  if  it  controls  the 
market,  is  able  to  dictate  its  own  terms,  so  long  as  it  takes 
care  to  keep  below  the  competition  line.  A  reduction  is 
upon  these  home  prices,  either  direct  or  taking  the  form  of 
a  bounty,  if  goods  supplied  to  German  customers  are  intended 
for  export.  The  reduction  is  supposed  to  cover  the  costs  of 
transport  to  port  of  shipment  plus  a  preference  to  enable  the 
exporter  to  undersell  his  competitors  in  the  foreign  market. 
The  lowest  prices  are  charged  for  goods  exported  by  the 
earteU  direct,  and  here  the  carteil  would  appear  to  protect  itself 
very  carefully  against  those  of  its  customers  who  have  the  benefit 
of  export  rates. 

Before  the  Carteil  Commission  the  Spirit  Syndicate  admitted 
that  prices  had  increased  as  follows  for  first  quality  spirit  c — 


■'  Year. 

Maxiramn  Price. 

Mmimton  Price- 

1889-1900 

Marks, 

Marks. 

52.70 

47.50 

1900-1901 

51.70 

46.50 

1901-1902 

45.0 

38*70 

1902-1903 

49.40 

46.10 

1903-1904 

68.40 

51.0 

1904-1905 

72,.20 

65.60 

^  In  this  ease  the  outside  firms  likewise  benefited  to  the  full  by  the 
lugher  prices^  imposed  by  the  spirit  ring ;  as  one  witness  said  : 

‘  The  free  spirit  manufactories  have  filled  their  pockets  owing  to 
fte  h^h  prices.”  During  the  years  1899-1905  some  of  the  large 
Prussian  spirit  companies  increased  their  dividends  by  from 
20  to  50  per  cent.  These  high  prices  were  obtained  by  the 
simple  device  of  destroying  or  overriding  competition  at  home  and 
seUing  surplus  goods  cheaply  abroad.  The  representative  of  a 
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eelialoid  factory  stated  in  CTidence  tkat  spirit  wkieli  cost  20s.  4d. 
in  1895,  before  ike  spirit  ring  was  formed,  cost  in  1899  32s.  9d., 
and  in  1905  48s.  Id.  A  Tarnish  manofacturer  stated  that 
spirit  which  cost  his  firm  23s.  in  1900  cost  45s.  in  1905, 
though  the  same  article  could  be  had  for  25s.  in  Austria. 

Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied.  That  prices  have 
in  many  eases  been  deliberately  forced  np  to  unreasonable  leTels 
by  the  action  of  powerful  syndicates  cannot  he  gainsaid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  has  in  other  cases  been  less  fluctuation 
and  greater  equilibrium  ;  the  old  alternation  of  excessively  high 
and  abnormally  low  prices  has  given  way  to  a  higher  mean,  which 
has  eertamly  paid  the  producer  better,  and  probably  has  often  in 
the  long  run  been  better  for  indnstrial  consumers.  This  is  the 
claim  advanced  for  the  cartells  by  Herr  Kirdorf,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  two  most  powerful  combinations,  the  West¬ 
phalian^  Coal  and  Steel  Syndicates :  “  The  former  excessive 
fluctuation  of  prices  has  given  place  to  a  more  restricted  move¬ 
ment  on  a  medium  level  ” ;  and  though  there  may  be  doubt  as  to 
whether  either  the  coal  or  the  steel  industry  is  a  convincing 
illustration  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  syndicates,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  these  eases  prices  have  on  the 
whole  kept  within  a  narrower  range  than  formerly.  This 
favourable  view  is  taken  by  Herr  Calwer  in  the  work  already  cited  : 

“Excesses  have  occurred  in  the  price  policy  of  the  cartelts  and 
will  occur  in  the  future,  especially  where  a  syndicated  article 
enjoys  a  protected  market  and  inland  competition  is  as  good 
as^  prevented.  But  in  general  the  effect  of  the  syndicates  on 
price  policy  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  absolute  increase  of  prices, 
but  in  the  maintenance  of  more  stable  and  equal  prices.  The 
pr^carteU  era_  was  distinguished  by  very  frequent  variations  of 
pnres,  according  to  the  state  of  trade  and  the  force  -of  com¬ 
petition.  In  times  of  mereasing  demand  prices  rushed  up 
spontaneously  and  suddenly,  and  then  after  a  short  time,  when 
excessive  supply  and  over-production  had  set  in,  they  rapidly 
Mopped  to  a  level  that  was  disastrous  not  only  for  the  capitalist 
but  for  the  workpeople  employed.  Such  a  ruinous  movemeut  of 
^ces  IS  impossible  where  powerful  productive  earteUs  exist 
™  may  rise  m  times  of  good  trade,  but  graduaUy  and  with  a 
dehberation ;  they  wiU  faU  in  times  of  industrial  reaction, 
but  here,  too,  the  decline  will  he  gradual.  A  price  pohey  which 
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takes  this  form  leads  as,  out  of  the  anarchical  condition  of  things 
which  existed  in  the  pre-cartell  era  into  a  period  marked  hj 
regulation  of  production,  in  which  the  existence  of  industrial 
undertakings  is  no  longer  threatened  by  the  free  play  of  wild 
competition.  The  cartelised  concerns,  alike  in  their  profits  and 
losses,  are  no  longer,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  subjected  to  the 
powerful  vicissitudes  of  trade.” 

The  objection  that  higher  prices  are  charged  to  home  than  to 
foreign  buyers  is  the  standing  grievance  of  the  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel  works  against  the  Coal  and  Steel  Syndicates. 
The  evidence  placed  before  the  Cartel!  Commission  showed 
conclusively  that  this  policy  of  seling  cheaply  abroad  and 
dearly  at  home  has  been  systematically  followed  by  the  Goal, 
Pig-iron,  Steel,  Wire,  Plate,  Girder,  Wire  Tack,  Paper,  Spirit, 
Sugar,  and  other  Syndicates.*  According  to  returns  placed 
before  the  Commission  the  average  price  of  the  coal  sold  at 
home  by  the  Ehenish- Westphalian  Coal  S3uidicate  in  1900  was 
10s.  8id.  per  metric  ton  and  of  that  sold  abroad  9s.  lOd.,  a 
difference  of  8“ 2  per  cent,  against  the  home  buyers ;  in  1901  the 
prices  were  11s.  and  11s.  2-|-d,,  respectively,  or  1*9  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  home  market ;  and  in  1902  10s.  5|-d,  and  9s.  lOd., 
or  5'8  per  cent,  against.  Similarly  the  average  price  of  coke 
sold  by  the  Coke  Cartell  in  1900  was  17s.  per  ton  for  home 
consumption  and  16s.  IJd.  for  coke  sent  abroad,  in  1901  17s. 
and  16s.  lOJd.,  and  in  1902  15s.  and  13s,  l|d.  respectively. 
These  figures,  however,  deal  with  the  sale  as  a  whole,  and 
ignore  the  far  greater  preference  given  to  the  forei,gn  market  in 
individual  cases.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  comes  from  the 
industries  which  have  specially  suffered. ,  When  the  inquiry  began 
the  representatives  of  the  iron  industry  praised  the  Goal  Syndicate 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Coal  Syndicate  praised  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Syndicates  in  return ;  each  contending  that  the  whole 
operation  of  the  combinations  was  not  merely  harmless,  but  for 

*  In  Its  report  on  German  foreign  trade  for  1902  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Office  expressly  refers  to  this  practice  of  “dumping.”  It  says:  “Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  increase  in  the  export  of  iron  and  iron 
goods,  these  amounting  to  £1,500,, 000.  .  .  .  This  large  increase  in  the  export 
oi  iron  and  iron  goods,  and  especialy  of  half -manufactured  products  lihe 
pig-iron,  angle  iron,  malleable  iron  in  bars,  &c.,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the,  German  iron  in,dustry,  which,  with  a  view  to 
the  continued  employment  of  the  works, ,  relieved  the  home  market  by  selUng 
large  quantities  abroad,  and  especially  to  Great  Britain.” 
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the  benefit  of  the  commnnity  as  well  as  of  the  indastries  affected. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  inTestigation  was  superfluous  and  its  issue  a 
chose  jugee.  They  had,  however,  forgotten  the  buyers  of  manu¬ 
factured  iron  and  steel,  who  advanced  a  strong  indictment  against 
the  masterM  ways_  of  the  producing  syndicates.  It  was  shown 
that^  the  Pig-iron  Syndicate  sold  at  home  21s.  and  22s.  above 
the  mteraational  price,  and  that  the  Wii-e  Syndicate  had  in  1900 
imee  prices,  one  for  goods  sold  for  home  consumption,  viz 
±•9  5s.  per  ton;  one  for  goods  intended  for  export,  £8  10s  per 
ton ;  and  one  for  direct  sale  abroad,  £5  15s.  per  ton.  The  same 
preference  to  foreign  buyers  has  marked  the  price  poHcy  of  the 
Eail  Syndicate,  which  exported  raUs  to  Belgium  at  £4  IQs 

wafpa^g^?^’  Administration 


Aptness  giving  evidence  as  to  the  price  policy  of  the  Wire 
and  Wme  Tack  Syndicate  said:  “The  managers  of  the  Lat 

r  ™  ^  of 

auT  f  *0  foreign  countries  in  order  to  support 

the  fodustries  which  afteiuvards  retmm  to  us 

t  e  fimshed  article  and  paralyse  our  industry  in  finished  and 
refined  manufactures.  For  instance,  when  the  Syndicate  sells 
-e  tacks  to  the  foreigner  at  14s.,  and  we  at  horhte  o 
2o^  for  them-that  is,  a  difference  of  lls.-it  is  certaSv 
TOrth  while  to  ponder  whether  one  should  not  Hmit  a  great  part 
of  the  foreign  sales,  which  amount  to  over  45  per  cent  3 
ae  entire  production  of  the  Syndicate,  andln  m  jrtaise 

a  ch®n^  rate  ^®Posing  of  raw  material  at 

smS  W  1900  alone  the 

of  £58,500  on  its  homeTales  ””t£  ^ 

1.  i  “  iiwiue  sales.  ite  same  ■mtness 

o^mlons  si^dicates,  helped  by  the  tariff,  bi^Sig 

o^rafaons  might  be  earned  on  in  Germany  at  from  25  to  30  per 

r  .--pi 

second  tlLg  that  I  have  T^^^  aU  techmeal  progress.  And  a 
this  drifting  towards  trusts  *^^1  through 

^me  such  that  it  can  and  mUTorf  £  ®  ^ 

mdustry,  which  is  for  us  of  vital  moment.” 
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Illustrations  migM  be  multiplied  from  other  branches  of  the 
iron  and  steel  and  metal  industries,  the  paper  trade,  &c.  The 
eridence  giYen  before  the  Cartel!  Comraission  is  full  of  illniniiiat- 
ing  facts  bearing  upon  this  phase  of  the  syndicate  question,  and 
the  same  policy  of  foreign  .  preference  continues  to  the  present 
time*  The  Cologne  Gazette  not  long  ago  related  the  following 
illustration  of  how  German  manufacturers  of  finished  steel  goods 
ha-Ye  been  injured  by  the  cheap  export  of  raw  material  by  syn¬ 
dicated  works.  Some  of  these  manufacturers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  to  Holland  10,000  tons  of  wire  nails  and  the  material 
from  which  Dutch  works  manufactured  4,000  tons  more.  Owing 
to  the  establishment  of  new  rolled  wire  works,  encouraged  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  syndicated  works,  there  began  a  serious 
over-production  of  raw  material,  so  that  the  home  market  was 
glutted  and  the  excess  had  to  he  sold  at  any  price  to  Holland. 
Hence  arose  several  new  wire  works  m  that  country,  mth  the 
result  that  not  only  were  manufactured  goods  no  longer  imported 
but  goods  made  from  German  raw  material  were  now  exported  to 
Germany  and  sold  25  per  cent,  below  the  home  market  price. 

The  Duisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  in  1905,: 
^^Less  satisfactory  during  the  year  was  the  position  of  the 
manufacturing  iron  industry  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  united  in 
carfcells.  Eaw  material  was  systematically  sold  abroad  by  the 
syndicates  more  cheaply  than  to^  local  industry,  with  the  re.sult 
that  expO'ii  .was  made  impossible  or  was  at  least  attended  by 
sacrifice.”  Dr.  Morgenroth  also  writes :  For  years  the  reports 
of  almost  ail  Chambers  of  Commerce  have,  been  foil  of  com¬ 
plaints  on  .the  subject.  Various  industries ,  have,  owing  to  this 
policy  of  the  eartells,  been  developed  abroad.  The  Ehine 
shipbuilding  industry  has  in  part,  owing  to  this  reason,  been 
transferred  from  Germany  to  Holland,  where  in  a  customs-free 
market  (in  which  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England  naturally  ^ 
underbid  each  other)  the  yards  can  buy  their  plates  and  sheets 
much  cheaper  than  the  German  cartell  sells  them  to  the  German 
yards.  So,  too,  the  iron  construction  works  in  Holla,nd  have 
become  marvellousiy  efficient,  principally  owing  to  cheap  German 
steel,  and  in  Belgium  the  drawn  wire  in,dustry  is  said  to  have 
been  built  up  by  cheap  German  material,”  * 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Liefmarm  f  contends  that  The 
*  ‘‘  Die  Exportpolitii  der  EarteUe,”  p.  46.  f  »  SchutzzoH  and  EarteHe,”  p.  60. 
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ckeap  export  of  raw  and  kalf-mannfaetnred  material,  as  fiirtbered 
to  a  certain  extent  Iby  tie  eartells,  maintains  and  inereases  the 
economic  power  of  Germany  abroad.  The  ability  of  the  finishing 
industries  to  compete  with  foreign  riYals  is  not  weakened  by  this 
export,  but  by  the  high  prices  which  the  producers  of  raw  material 
are  able  to  obtain  at  home  owing  to  the  cartells.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  obvious  that  these  Mgh  prices  inflict  injury  upon  home 
manufacturers  in  a  double  way — they  make  production  dearer, 
and  by  so  doing  they  encourage  foreign  competition.  This 
writer  proceeds  to  admit  that  '^If  such  effects  should  ever  be 
of  protracted  duration  measures  should  be  adopted  against  the 
carteils  concerned,  as  indeed  against  ail  excessive  price-move¬ 
ments,  so  soon  as  natural  correctives  prove  futile” — a  charac¬ 
teristic  example  of  the  German  faith  that  when  every  other 
comfort  fails  the  State  can  always  he ,  relied  on  to  act  the  part 
of  the  dem  ex  macMnd. 


The  carteils  acknowledge  that  they  injure  the  finishing  indus¬ 
tries  by  the  preference  shown  to  foreign  buyers,  since  they  pay 
these  works  export  bounties,  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  of  a  portion 
of  the  price  of  raw  material  used  in  exported  products.^  .The 
Ehenish- Westphalian  and  Siegerland  ,Hg4ron  Carteils  began  to 
do  this  in  1882  in  the  ease  of  raw  iron  supplied  to  rolling  mills, 
and  the  Eoled  Wire  Syndicate  followed  suit  in  1888  in  relation 
to  the  wire-drawing  works.  These  export  bounties  were  at 
first  a  temporary  expedient,  but  since  1892  and  1898  they  have 
become  a  recognised  feature  of  syndicate  policy.  The  Steel 
Syndicate  lately  increased  the  export  rebate  from  5s.  to  15s. 
per  ton  on  half-manufactured  iron  intended  for  export,  and 
applied  this  reduction  to  all  works,  whether  belonging  to  unions 
or  not.  The  Coal  S3nidicate  has  also  extended  the  export  rebate, 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  allowed  to  rolled  iron  works,  to  all 
consumers  ,in  the  iron  industry;  this  rebate  is  now  fixed  at 
Is.  6d.  .per  ton  of  coal  used.  But,  as  Dr.  Morgenroth  writes : 


It  is  interesting  to  have  on  record  the  theory  of  foreign  bounties  espounded- 
M  me  to  the  Association  for  Social  Policy  at  its  congress  at  Mannheim  in 
fc*ptober,  1905,  by  Herr  Kirdorf,  one  of  the  iron  and  steel  kings  of  West- 
^aim  and  the  head  of  the  Steel  Syndicate :  “  The  words  export  bounties  have 
a  Mmewhat  evil  taste.  ^  At  bottom,  however,  export  bounties  are  in  the  interest 
Mnnnnnitj,  for  in  the  measure  thai  we  are  in  ,a  position  to  sell  manu- 
m«iired  goods  cheaper  to  foreign  countries  do  we  receive  raw  materials  and 
cheap  prices.^’  Yet  the  policy  of  the  Steel  Syn- 
towards  keeping  half-manufactured  iron  goods  out  of 
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Tke  cartell  bounty  is  a  mere  compensation  for  the  injuries 
cansed  to  the  Ge.rman  export  industry  by  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  operation  of  the  cartelis,  they  have  to  reckon  with 
dearer  raw  materials  than  foreign  competitors,  and  in  most 
cases  the  .compensation  does  not  cover  the  higher  cost  of 
these  materials.  Bounties  ai’e  only  given  to  any  appreciable 
degree  in  times  of  declining  trade.  At  other  times  they  almost 
entirely  disappear.”  ^ 

A  measure  aimed  at  dumping  ”  was  proposed  by  the  Social 
Democratic  party  during  the  discussion  of  the  present  Customs 
Tariff  by  the  Eeichstag  in  November,  1902.  It  was  the  pro,mpt 
suspension  of  all  duties  beneficial  to  any  industry  whose  products 
were  proved  to  be  exported  at  lower  prices  than  were  charged- 
at  home.  The  fatal  objection  to  so  summary  a  measure  was 
that  it  would  punish  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  and  the 
resolution  was  rejected. 

As  to  the  third  objection  to  the  syndicates,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  syndicated  industries  on  the  whole  have  asserted 
a  far  firmer  hold  upon  the  home  market  than  they  held  before. 
This  is  proved  by  the  diminished  imports  of  many  of  the  goods 
which  the  syndicates  produce,  though  it  is  a  -question  how  far 
this  result  is  due  to  the  combination  of  works,  how  far  to  the 
protection  they  enjoy  in  the  form  of  import  duties.  Yet  even 
here  there  are  notable  exceptions,  and  one  such  exception  came 
to  light  in  the  -course  of  the  evidence  given  before'  the  Cartell 
Commission.  It  was  the  case  of  the  Tin  Plate  Syndicate,  whose 
defenders  admitted  that  though  it  was  able,  helped  by  .a  duty 
of  J2  10s.  per  metric  ton,  to  advance  prices  38  per  cent, 
between  the  years  1898  and  1900 — the  increase  being  from 
^14  9s.  to  ^19  18s.  per  ton — it  was  never  able  to  cover  the 
home  demand.  The  United  .Elngdom  is  Germany's  only  serious 
rival  in  this  industry,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  tin-plate  required 
for  home  use  had  to  he  obtained  from  this  country,  whose  manu¬ 
factures  benefited  by  the  higher  prices  enforced  by  the  German 
works  owing  to  the  restriction  of  competition  by  the  Syn.dicate. 
Professor  Adolph  Wagner  summed  up  the  evidence  in  this  case 
in  the  following  words  :  Far.  from  having  adapted  the  supply 
to  the  demand,  you  have  only  met  the  demand  by  raising  prices 
50'  per  cent,  higher  than  those  charged  b-y  England,  and  even 
*  “  Die  Esportpolitiic  der  Kartelie,”'  p.  55. 
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at  Ikese  Mgier  prices  joa  liaTe  not  nearly  supplied  as  iniicli 
as  was  needecL'* 

The  contention  that  the  retail  trader  has  recei¥ed  no  more 
consideration  than  the  consnmer  was  amply  supported  before  the 
same  Commission  by  evidence  from  various  quarters j  and  new 
illustrations  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Eeferring  to  the  rigid 
regTiation  exercised  by  theEhenish-Westphaliaii  Coal  Syndicate 
and  the  amliated  Coal  Trade  Syndicate,  the  report  of  the  Mann- 
Iieim  Chamber  of  Gommerce  for  1906  stated:  The  wholesale 
coal  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ehenish 
Coal  Trade  and  Skipping  Company,  The  dependent  retail 
trade  finds  itself  restricted  to  the  utmost  by  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Company.  It  was  not  able  to  derive  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  extraordinarily  large  demand  for  coal,  for  its 
dependence  on  the  Company  prohibits  it  from  buying  English 
coal  and  prescribes  for  It  a  limited  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  year  was  favourable  for  dealers  in  non-syndicated  coal,’' 
How  stringently  the  “tiei-house”  principle  is  applied  may 
be  .illustrated  by  the  following  notification,  by  which  the  cus-. 
lomers  of  the  Westphalian  Coal  Trade  Company  learned  that 
their  right  to  buy  from  a  rival  source  was  cancelled: 
beg  to  inform  you  that  from  April,  1907,  we  shall  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  you  with  a  good  briquette  of  Ebenish  coal. 
From  that  date,  therefore,  we  can  no  longer  allow  you  to 
obtain  your  supplies  of  this  product  elsewhere,”  So  far  has 
the  Steel  Syndicate  carried  its  policy  of  trade  regulation  that 
it  now  apportions  to  the  dealers  their  separate  spheres  of 
influence,  beyond  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  go,  and  with 
a  viev  to  exercising  complete  control  it  requires  registers  of 
their  customers,  so^  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  -  from 
eliminating  the  middle  man  altogether  and  selling  direct  to 
the  manufacturers.. 

The  coal  and  iron  industries.,  however,  are  not  singular  in  this 
respect. ^  Not  long  ago  a  Berlin  firm  of  silk  dealers  wrote  to  .a 
leading  journal  of  that  city :  The  dictation  of  the  cartell  of  silk 
st^  manufacturers,  with  its  arbitrary  and  rigorous  measures, 
cries  to  heaven.  The.  cordial  agreement  which  had  existed  for 
years  between  producers  and  buyers  has  been  changed  into  open 
hostility,  and  the  B,erlni  firms  are  to-day  only  the  vassals  of 
the  manufacturers.’’ 
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There  is,,  indeed,  wide  and  bitter  complaint  that  the  old  tie 
between  manufacturer  and  consumer  has  disappeared  since  the 
syndicates  stepped  in  and  con¥erted  the  affiliated  works  into  mere 
agencies.  In  a  recent  report  the  Dnishnrg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
noted  this  change  with  regret.  ''  The  works  united  in  syndicates/’ 
it  said,  ^'take  but  the  smallest  interest  in  their  customers,  since 
they  hardly  need  to  make  any  effort  to  obtain  and  retain  a  fixed 
book  of  customers.  All  commissions  haTe  to  be  notified  to  the 
syndicates,  and  the  affiliated  works  are  simply  allotted  their 
share.” 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  Association  of  German  Industrialists  (CentraiTerband 
Deutscher  Industrieller)  a  conference  of  representatives  of  leading 
syndicates  and  wholesale  consumers  of  syndicated  goods, 
particularly  in  the  ironware  trade,  has  been  held  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  proposal  to  form  organisations  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  personal  relationships  between  producer  and 
purchaser,  as  they  existed  under  the  system  of  &ee  competition. 

Yiewiag  the  question  further  from  the  interested  standpoints 
of  capital  and  labour,  it  must  be  conceded  that  (1)  the  syndicates 
have  been  attended  by  distinct  advantages  to  industry,  while'  at 
the  same  time  (2)  they  have  not  proved  yet  so  injurious  to  the 
working  classes  as  was  predicted  and  seemed  likely  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  movement.  The  capitalist  „  theory  .  of 
combination  is  straightforward  and  not  unattractive-  Either  the,, 
producers  may  compete  with  each  other  on  the ,  principle,  of 
every  man  for  ,himself,  which  me,ans  war  all  round  without 
quarter,  or  they  may  call  a  truce  to  competition,  Join  forces,  and 
divide  the  spoils  of  a  bloodless  victory  according  to  a  fixed  plan. 
Obviously  commerce  conducted  on  such  peaceful  principles 
denotes  an  advance  upon  the  unrestricted  rivalry  of  unequal 
forces. 

Not  only  does  it  convert  trading,  from  being  a  game  of 
chance  in  which  the  rewards  are  uncertain,  into  one  of  science 
in  which  there  are  prizes  for  all  and  blanks  for  none,  but  it 
leads  to  econo,my  of  effort  and  prevention  of  wastage  in  many 
.directions,  with  the  result  that  capital  receives  a  higher  and 
possibly  on  the  whole  a  more  equal  return. 

It  is  on  this  ground  the  cartelis  and,  syndicates  and  un- 
, admitted  trusts  of  Germany  are  chiefly  defended  by  their 
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origmators.  among  themselves,  aai  from  this  standpoint  the 
success  achieved  has  been  very  notaHe. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  tie  cartells  may  have  protected 
inefficient  undertakings  against  the  extinction  which,  sooner 
or  later,  befalls  the  unfit,  yet  on  the  other  hand  many  such 
undertakings  have  disappeared  by  tie  process  of  amalgama¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  as  before  a  considerable  difference 
between  individual  concerns  even  though  they  are  now  joined 
in  the  same  combinatioii.  Syndicate  or  no  syndicate,  modem 
machinery,  improved  methods,  skilled  and  well-paid  labour, 
efficient  organisation  and  co-ordmation  of  effort,  and  careful 
management  mean  lower  costs  of  production,  so  that  works 
'which  have  these  advantages  at  command — the  price  of 
syndicated  goods  being  the  same  ail  round — are  able  to  show 
the  best  returns.  The  fact  that  sales  are  to  a  certain  extent 
guaranteed  releases  effort  in  the  direction  of  distribution  and 
allows  of  its  eoncentratiori  upon  more  efficient  production. 
Obfionslj,  too,  the  syndicating  of  industries  facilitates  specialisa¬ 
tion,  to  the  advantage  at  once  of  q[uality  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  Herr  Calwei's  opinion  that While  amongst  the 
many  cartells  which  exist  there  may  be  some  which,  owing  to 
special  cireiimstances,  afford  no  incentive  to  progress,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  a  pneral  rule  that  eartellisation  has  helped  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  industrial  labour."’  Another  effect  is  that  a 
syndicated  industry  is  kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  market.  There 
is  less  working  in  the  dark,  less  chance,  more  adaptation,  greater 
equalisation  of  supply  to  demand.  Yet  if  production  has  been 
developed  upon  more  regular  and  more  healthy  lines,  over¬ 
production  has  by  no  means,  been  prevented,  in ■  proof  of  which 
assertion  it  is  only  necessary,  to  point  again  to  the  dumping  ” 
abroad  at  low  prices  of  goods  which  cannot  be  sold  at  home. 

One  direct  result,, of  the  syndicating  of  the  leading  industries 
has  been  the  ,strengthening  of  the  large  undertakings  at  the 
CTpense.  of  the  small  .ones,  and  this  result  is  variously  judged. 
One  ■of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  formation  of 
me  Coal  Syndicate  in  189S  was  justified  was  that  it  would 
discourage  concentration,  and  by  the  method  of  annual  apportion¬ 
ment  would  ^ve  a  chance  to  the  smah  collieries,  provided  only 
toese^ere  wffling  to  join  the  combination.  Such  has  not  been 
of  tie  Syndicate,  for  the  large  collieries  at  once  steadily 
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increased  their  workings  in  order  to  secure  an  increased  share  of 
the  output,  while  the  share  that  feU  to  the  struggling  small  com¬ 
panies  hardly  increased  at  aU. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  original  idea  more  faithfully  the  plan  of 
annual  allotments  was  changed  on  the  renewal  of  the  Syndicate  in 
1908,  and  the  participatory  shares  were  fixed  until  1915,  with  the 
piowso  that  larger  shares  might  only  he  claimed  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  aggregate  sale.  But  this  restriction  did  not  suit  the 
large  eoUieiy  companies,  which  began  to  buy  up  the  smaller  ones, 
encouraged  by  the  rule  allowing  any  company  which  absorbs 
another  to  claim  the  latter’s  share  in  the  output,  whether  the 
absorbed  workings  should  be  closed  or  not.  Then  began  a  period 
of  closing  down  which,  though  it  did  not  last  long  in  an  acute 
form,  created  a  great  displacement  of  labour  and  much  distress 
to  the  miners  and  their  families  concerned,  for  in  some  districts 
whole  wUages  were  deserted.  So  far  did  the  closing  of  coffieries 
go,  that  m  1905  an  urgent  Government  BiU  was  introduced  in 
the  Prussian  Diet  to  require  colliery  owners  before  they 
abandoned  any  of  their  works  to  show  proof  that  they  were  no 
longer  profitable.  As  a  price  for  the  passage  of  a  twin  measure, 
amending  the  conditions  of  employment  in  coal  mines  and 
particularly  curtailing  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  per  shift,  and 

abolishing  excessive  fines,  the  Bill  was  dropped. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  new  development,  however,  was 
to  help  on  the  very  concentration  which  the  Goal  Syndicate 
was  to  have  cheeked.  Ten  WestphaUan  colliery  companies 
disappeared  between  1904  and  1906,  having  been  absorbed  by 
larger  ones,  and  of  an  aggregate  output  sanctioned  for  1905  of 
<5,584,133  metric  tons  12  of  the  largest  companies  shared  to 
the  extent  of  38,074,190  tons,  or  50  per  cent. 

Side  by  side  with  the  formation  of  syndicates  there  has  also 
sprung  up  another  form  of  combination  no  less  important  in  its 
way,  viz.,  the  “mixed”  works  in  the  iron  industry,  i.e.,  coal 
and  smelting  works  combined,  or  smelting  and  rolling  works  com¬ 
bined,  which  are  rapidly  and  inexorably  crushing  out  of  existence 
the  “  pure  ”  works,  engaged  in  a  single  branch  of  the  pro- 
auctive  process.* 

^  The  tendency  is  no  new  one:  what  is  new  is  its  extent,  and 
the  growing  difficulty  of  the  “  pure  ”  iron  works  holding  their  own 

*  See  Chapter  V.',  p.  82. 


ist  tile  lai^e  syBdicsted  works  wkidi  rest  on  a 
J  or  the  formation  of  cartells  places  the  associated  undertakings 
in  a  specially  adTantageous  position,  since  ail  the  re(jnired  raw 
material  can  be  obtained  inside  the  “ring,”  and  the  choice 
te&re  the  still  tmsyndicated  works  is  either  to  throw  in  their  lot 
irith  the  majority  or  be  driven  into  msolvency.  The  “mixed  ” 
worts,  no  donot,  represent  a  higher  stage  of  industrial  efficiency, 
yet  ^  the  transition  involves  great  hardship  not  only  to  those 
rapitaiists  who  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
hut  to  their  workpeople  as  well,  and  the  cartells  are  specially 
responsible  for  the  change  that  is  being  painfully  worked  out. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  Germany,  Has  the  movement 
towards  combination  taken  its  final  form  ?  Few  observers  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject  would  be  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  affirmatively.  When  the  syndicates  were  only 
feeling  their  feet,  and  were  moving  forward  in  the  face  of  much 
public  distrust,  an  attempt  was  made  to  win  confidence  by  the 
assurance  that  the  formation  of  syndicates  wonld  keep  out  the 
more  dangerous  combinations  of  the  American  pattern.  “  Never 

authors  of  the  early  cartells; 
this  IS  the  final  form.”  No  one  says  nowadays  that  the  cartells 
represent  the  last  word  on  industrial  organisation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  long  ago  departed  from  their  original  form 
and  scope.  Veiy  early  in  the  movement  the  larger  syndicated 
works  experienced  the  disadvantage  of  being  joined  to  works 
lacfcmg  then  power_  of  expansion.  They  found  their  enterprise 
checked,  their  ambitions  curbed,  and  that  in  the  interest  of 
smaller  undertakings  of  limited  financial  resources.  The  only 
remedy  was  a  policy  of  absorption,  and  that  policy  they  adopted. 

n.  nest  step  will  be  an  extension  of 

at  pohey,  or  a  combination  of  absorption  and  amalgamation, 
and  such  a  step  will  carry  German  industries— the  coal  and  iron 
mdns  nes  are  speciaUy  referred  to-a  long  way  forward  on  the 

^atli  tb&t  leads  to  tlie  American  trust. 

At  IS  sigmficant  that  a  responsible  body  like  the  Essen 
hamber  of  Commerce  should  he  found  advising  the  amalgama- 
uon  of  the  two  most  powerftil  syndicates  in  Germany.  “  It  is  a 

‘wfiT  the  Coal  Syndicate,”  it  says, 

wh^er  the  time  has  not  come  for  amalgamating  with  its 
>owerM  coDeague  the  Steelworks  Union,  in  order  to  maintain 
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its  position  against  the  too  powerfnl  nndertakings  of  the  united 
coUieries  and  smelting  worts.  The  united  Steel  and  Coal 
Syndicate  would  represent  a  ‘trust  of  trusts,’  and  with  the 
American  Steel  Trust  would  rule  the  world.”  So,  too,  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
official  mouthpiece  of  the  large  syndicates  in  the  Press,  wrote 
recently,  apropos  of  the  amalgamation  of  several  wealthy 
Westphalian  collieries  and  smelting  works :  “The  more  rapidly 
these  amalgamations  are  effected,  the  more  rapidly  we  shall 
reach  the  trusts,  though  they  may  not  for  years  take  a  clearly 
defined  form.  The  cartells  and  syndicates  have  proved  to  be 
not  permanent  but  merely  transition  forms,  and  with  the 
progress  of  the  amalgamations  their  basis  disappears  and  their 
interest  for  the  allied  works  decreases.  The  trust,  therefore,  is 
not  the  invention  of  a  ‘smart’  American  brain,  but  is  a 
necessary  and  logical  economic  development.  Hence  the 
amalgamations  which  are  paving  the  way  for  the  trust  are  not, 
as  the  (Prussian)  Minister  of  Commerce  said,  something  diseased 
and  unhealthy ;  they  rather  denote  progress ;  by  the  coneentra- 
non  which  they  imply  they  increase  economic  efficiency  and  are 
indispensable  to  competition  with  the  powerful  industries  of 
foreign  counti-ies.  From  this  standpoint  no  objection  can  be 
taken  to  the  increasing  tendency  to  concentration.  ” 

There  is  another  alternative  so  obvious  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  ffisregarded.  All  the  great  syndicates  are  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  powerful  men,  the  expression  of  their  strength,  the 
emboffiment  of  their  large  ideas,  and  by  them  are  alone  kept  in 
operation.  No  sudden  edict  of  extinction  seems  likely  to  threaten 
the  Ime  of  virile  and  masterful  personalities  which,  after 
win^g  for  Germany  a  recognised  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  turned  to  the  organisation  of  industiy  at  home  and  sought 
new  conquests  there.  Yet  the  bigger  the  undertaking  the  bigo-er 
the  man  at  the  head  is  a  rule,  attested  both  by  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  the  failures  incidental  to  private  enterprise  every¬ 
where,  and  there  seems  equal  if  not  greater  reason  to  believe  that 
the  permanence  of  the  enormous  combinations  which  have 
become  common  in  the  form  of  syndicate  and  earteU  wiU  be 
dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  the  race  of  industrial 
geniuses  which  originated  them.  Should  the  race  become 
enfeebled,  the  veiy  magnitude  of  the  syndicates  will  prove  their 
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weakness.  From  tMs  standpoint,  too,  it  would  appear  unsafe  to 
speak  of  finality  in  relation  to  existing  forms  of  industrial 
organisation. 

As  yet  tie  attitude  of  tie  working  classes  towards  this  new 
form  of  industrial  organisation  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  been 
clearly  defined.  Amongst  themselves  the  labour  leaders  alternate 
between  vituperation  and  a  guarded  criticism  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  approval.  Perhaps  these  contradictory  voices 
can  best  be  explained  by  saying  that  they  represent  the  political 
and  economic  camps  respectively  in  which  German  Socialists 
range  themselves  upon  most  great  social  questions,  the  com¬ 
batants  of  the  one  camp  working  for  immediate  party  interests 
and  those  of  the  other  keeping  in  view  the  necessity  of  watching 
closely  every  form  of  industrial  evolution  which  seems  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  ultimate  embodiment  of  the  Socialistic  idea. 

On  the  whole  the  position  taken  is  that  of  a  waiting 
opportunism.  On  principle  Socialists  do  not  object  to  industrial 
combinations,  however  powerful,  but  rather  regard  them  as  a 
step  towards  the  eventual  combination  of  all  the  nation’s 
productive  resources  in  one  corporate  union— -the  State  of  the 
future  which  is  to  own  aU  capital,  aU  property,  all  natural  wealth, 
aU  the  means  of  production,  exchange,  and  communication. 
Hence  the  significance  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Socialist  Party  at  the  Amsterdam  congress  of 
1904  eaUing  upon  aU  Soeiahsts  parties  to  hold  aloof  from 
legislative  measures  for  preventing  the  establishment  or  growth 
of  employers’  combinations. 

For  the  present  the  interest  of  labour  in  the  syndicate 
question  centres  in  the  two  questions  of  wages  and  prices,  and 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  so  far  as  the  syndicates  a^e 
responsible  for  creating  higher  prices,  they  have  at  least 
exempted  the  workmen  from  injury  by  sharing  with  them  the 
tribute  levied  upon  tbe  general  body  of  consumers. 

“  The  view  is  quite  feUacious,”  writes  Herr  Galwer,  “that  the 
eartens  use  their  combined  power  in  order  to  regulate  the 
conitions  of  labour.  The  regulation  of  the  relationships  between 
^ployers  and  workpeople  is  at  present  an  internal  affair  of  the 
mjTidud  undertakings,  and  so,  we  find  that  in  general  the 
ffidmdu^  works  pay  their  workpeople  variously,  some  treating 
them  better  than  others  m  the  same  organisation.  This  freedom 
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of  the  mdiTidiial  iinderfcakmgs  regarding  their  workpeople  does 
not  make  it  impossible  that  the  latter’s  position  may  gradually 
become  considerably  altered,  and  this  change  is  a  consequence 
of  the  price  policy  of  the  syndicates,  causing  greater  equilibrium 
than  existed  formerly.  When  in  the  pre-cartell  period  the 
prices  of  a  commodity  suddenly  fell  considerably,  many  under¬ 
takings  were  compelled  to  restrict  production  or  to  stand.  The 
result  was  that  the  workpeople  of  such  undertakings  p..artially  or 
altogether  lost  their  employment  or  large  reductions  of  wages 
took  place.  When,  howeyer,  the  prices  of  commodities  rose 
gieatly,  prodnetion  increased,  thousands  of  additional  workpeople 
were  suddenly  employed  and  wages  increased  proportionately. 
On  the  one  hand  the  workman  had  the  chance  of  securing  more 
employment  and  higher  pay,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
exposed  ^to  the  risk  of  being  suddenly  thrown ,  on  the  street  or 
of  submitting  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  his  income.  The 
cartells,^with  their  more  stable  prices,  avert  both  extremes..  The 
fluctuations  of  production  are  no  longer  so  great  or  so  fortuitous, 
and  the  result  is  that  neither  employment  nor  the  wages  level 
varies  so  much  as  formerly.” 

Coming  from  an  avowed  friend  of  the  cartells,  who  also  differs 
from,  the  vast  m.a]ority  of  his  colleagues  upon  other  questions, 
like  agrarian  policy  and  protective  duties, '  these  views  of  Herr 
Galwer  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative  of  working-class  „ 
sentiment  generally.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  just  as  in 
.the  United  St.ates  the  labour  organisations  systematically 
co-operate  with  the  trusts  in  keeping  up  prices — even  to  the 
extent  of  share-holding — on  the  understanding  that  a  portio.n  of 
the  extra  profits  shall  be  returned  to  the  workers  in  higher 
wages,  so  the  Christian  (i.c.,  predominantly  Eoman  Catholic) 
trade  unions  in  Germany  show,  .a  disposition  to  back  up  the 
syndicates  on  the  same  gi^ound  of  self-interest..  The  report  for 
1906  of  the  largest  of  these  unions,  that  of  the  miners,  stated  : 

“  The  favourahie  and  moderating  influence  of  the  Goal  S,yndi.c.ate 
was  again  felt  during  the  year.  In  earlier  times,  before  the 
Syndicate  was  formed,  the  prices  of  coal  rapidly  advanced  in 
years  of  good,  trade,  and  fell  just  as  quickly  on  a  trade  relapse. 
Hut  the  byndicate  since  its  establishment  h.as  followed  a  policy 
of  stable  .prices,  p,reven.ting  a  too  great  fall  in  times,  of  crisis  and 
a  sudden  excessive  rise  in  the  years  of  commercial  expansion. 
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The  basmess  world  and  almost  the  entire  middle  class,  even  in 
tie  iniistrial  diskictSj  have  complained  of  the  liigh  prices  of 
coal  It  is  too  easily  forgotten  that  .nearly  tie  entire  population 
of  the  indnstrial  districts  has  an  interest  in  tie  ade{|iiate 
remineration  of  tie  workers,  and  this  is  only  possible  permanently 
if  indiist^  works  at  a  corresponding  profit”  So,  too,  the. 
leading  spokesman  of  the  G'iristian  o.rgaiiisation,  Herr  Giesbert, 
said  in  the  Eeieistag  recently :  If  the  Syndicate  gets  good 
prices  for  its  coal  a..nd  thus  creates  the  possibility  of  paying  good 
wages  to  its  workpeople,  the  interests  of  tie  workpeople  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Syndicate.”  Even  tie  organ  of  the  powerful 
Socialist  Metal  Wo.rkers’  Union,  tie  most  inflnentiai  in  Germany, 
iss  weicomed  the  syndicates  as  representing  a  higher  form  of 
industrial  organisation.” 

lSievertheles.s,  the  working  classes  as  a  whole  more  or  less 
vaguely  fear  the  power  of  the  cart-eils.  If  the  carteUs  can 
increase  prices  by  eliminating  competition  between  prodncers 
(so  they  argue),  wiy  .should  they  not  seek  to  rednce  wages  by 
elinainating  competition  between  employers?  The  argument  is 
theoretieaEj  sound,  except  that  it  does  not  make  snfficient 
allowance  for  other  factors  which  go  to  .fixing  the  price  .of 
labour,  nor  does  it  take  at  its  full  value  tie  weapon  of  connter- 
comhination  which  is  within  the  power  of  labour.  In  effect  tie 
fear  of  lower  wages  is  .not  yet  justified  by  the  past  history  of  the 
cartels. 

More  reasonable  and.  more  justified  is  the  snspicion  of  the 
working  classes  which  is  based  on  the  hostile  attitude  of  some 
of  tie  best  known  syndi.c-ate  leaders  towards  trade  unionism. 
At  the  Congress  of  tie  Association  for  Social  Policy  in  1905 
Herr  Bariorf,  the ,  director  of  the  Westphalian  Coal  and  Iron 
.Syndicates,  said:  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  workpeople 

can  at  .any  time  change  their  positions,  for  an  undertaking  can 
only  fc.lirive  if  it  .has  at  cominand  a  stationary  body  of  work¬ 
men.  I  do  not  ask  legislation  to  come  to  onr  aid,  but  we  must 
reserre  to  onrseives  the  right  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  frequent 
change  of  work.  It  has  been  proposed  that  all  workpeople 
should  be  compelled  to  .form  organisations  and  the  employers 
.fee  .compelM'  to  negotiate  with  these  organisations.  Let  me 
remark  for  myself  that  I  decline  to  negotiate  with  a  labour 
o:^aiiMti0n  of  any  ..kind  whatsoever.”  Words  like  these. 
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coming  from  one  of  the  greatest  autocrats  in  the  German 
indnstrial  world,  have  naturally  given  rise  to  the  apprehension 
that  the  large  carteUs  would  not  he  indisposed  to  challenge 
the  working-man’s  most  fundamental  rights,  viz.,  his  right  to 
combine  and  his  right  to  sell  his  labour  where,  how,  and  to 
whom  he  will,  should  a  favourable  opportunity  arise.  Professor 
Adolph  Wagner  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Social 
Con^’ess  in  May,  1907,  that  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  their  “dependence  upon  the 
enormous  capital  concentrations  'was  to-day  greater  than  ever.” 
It  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  this  dependence  may  in  the 
end  lead  that  creates  most  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  syndicates 
in  the  minds  of  the  workers. 

It  remains  only  to  refer  to  the  public  attitude  towards  the 
cartells,  and  to  the  legislative  and  other  measures  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  checking  of  such  excesses  as  have  come 
to  light. 

When  the  earteU  movement  began  there  were  not  a  few  writers  in 
the  circle  of  economic  liberalism  who  welcomed  these  organisations 
as^  a  legitimate  means  of  regulating  production,  of  equalising 
prices,  and  of  organising  industry  on  more  efficient  lines.  The 
State  Socialistic  critics  of  “unlimited  competition,”  with  its 
correlative,  price  undercutting,  at  the  expense  of  quality  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  wages  on  the  other,  saw  their  wisdom  justified 
when  a  blow  seemed  to  be  thus  struck  at  their  special  aversion. 
There  was  all  the  greater  readiness  to  receive  the  syndicates  with 
confidence  since  they  were  held  to  be  a  certain  means  of  equipping 
the  German  iron  industry  in  particular  for  further  conquests  in 
the  world-markets.  The  home  trade,  it  was  said,  would  by  their 
operation  be  more  completely  preserved  for  home  labour,  the 
export  trade  would  expand,  small  and  large  undertakings  would 
have  an  equal  chance,  the  working  classes  would  have  higher 
and  more  stable  wages,  and  all  this  would  be  done  at  no  one’s 
expense,  for  cheaper  production  and  distribution  would  permit  of 
the  syndicated  goods  being  sold  at  the  same  average  prices  as 
before. 

Some  of  these  predictions  and  expectations  have  been  partially 
reabsed,  but  not  all.  The  syndicated  industries  have  made 
giant  strides;  assisted  by  the  higher  protective  duties  which 
have  been  imposed  in  the  meantime,  the  home  market  has  been 
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kept  a  larger  extent  than  befcre  as  a  national  preserve  ;  tie 
export  traile  has  ais>  increase  ani  tie  wages  of  laioiir  liave 
risen.  Ye:  all  intiastries  kaTe  not  benefited  equally;  tie 
srrailler  nn-Iertfiking^  in  tie  ininstries  syndicateJ  iave  as  a 
rule  ;  wkere  tke  syniicaied  works  iave  gained  %  tie 

Lime:  enyrt  tm^Ie  tie  nn-TiiJ:eatecl  works  iave  often  lost; 
and  nnkly  tke  inerca?;eLi  rains  of  iiiiiiistiT  and  snomiiialij) 
sjf  laianr  iiitve  nn  questionably  been  at  tie  expense  of  the 
general  eonsrinier,  who  has  been  efeetnally  squeezed  by  niann- 
lietareij  labonreig  and  trader  eqnally. 

It  is  instrnetiTe  to  read  in  early  literature  on  tie  syndicate 
liiOTement  of  tke  high  expectations  wMci  were  entertained  by 
Some  ol  the  liberal  eeononiists.  Professor  Lnjo  Brentano, 
regarding  the  sxmdieares  as  an  eventnal  substitute  for  Protection, 
saw  in  them  a  means  of  rejaYenating  tie  existing  industrial 
system  ;  blintk  unregulated  prodnetion,  leading  to  ruinous  over¬ 
production,  was  to  cease,  and  ail  tie  evils  tbat  follow  in  its 
tram  were  to  be  abated.  While  theorists  of  different  schools/’ 
he  wrote  in  1690,  have  exhausted  themselves  over  unprofitable 
projects,  tiie  needs  of  practical  men  have  called  into  existence  a 
new  organisation,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  remove  the  glut  of  the 
market — viz.,  the  cartells.  A  market  will  be  secni’ed  to  home 
industry  snfiicieiit  to  provide  ample  and  regular  emplojmient  to 
labour  at  remiinerative  prices.”  So,  too.  Professor  Eleinwachter 
regarded  tie  cartells  as  the  salvation  of  tie  working  classes,  and 
called  upon  the  State  to  require  the  syndicated  industries  to 
assure  to  their  employees  life  occupation,  with  wages  regularly 
increasing  with  the  years  of  service,  as  well  as  old  age,  widows’ 
and  orphans  pensions,”  thus  creating  universal  indnstrial 
content  and  cutting  from  under  the  Socialist  party  the  basis  of 
its  agitation.  In  those  days  the  syndicates  had  at  best  critics 
and  not  opponents,  and  on  the  whole  the  criticism  was  too  little 
discriminaticig  to  be  helpful. 

Since  then  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  professors’ 
dream ;  many  illusions  have  been  dispelled,-  and  few  of  the  first 
hopes  have  been  altogether  realised.  This  change  foimd  for  the 
first  time  vigorous  expression  at  the  Mannheim  congress  of 
the  Association  for  Social  Politics  in  September,  1905,  which 
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Mmself  theorists  regarding  Ms  doings  and  to  reply  for 

Professor  Gustav  Schmoner  led  the  attack  in  a  speech  which 
Slowed  that  he  had  entirely  forsaken  Ms  early  attitude  of 

DeneTolenfc  neutrality. 

“  Only  a  short  time  ago,”  he  said,  “the  speeches  of  Ministers 
flowed  over  with  praises  of  the  earteUs.  Since  then  these 
Ministers  have  changed  their  views,  although  matters  have  not 
gone  so  far  with  us  as  in  America.  The  gentlemen  of  the  cartells 
say,  Do  leave  us  alone  and  do  not  distm-b  our  circle.’  We 
should  be  glad  enough  to  do  that  if  only  the  cartells  and  syndi- 
ea  es  woMd^  leave  its  alone.  The  syndicates  have,  however, 
enormously  increased  the  price  of  coal,  and  colliery  shares  have 
as  a  result  mcreased  from  40  or  50  to  300  and  400  per  cent, 
formerly  legislation  placed  in  the  foreground  the  principle  ‘  All 
economic  development  depends  on  fi-ee  competition,’  and  now 
suddeMy  the  contrary  holds  good,  for  the  carteUs  destroy  all 
competition  and  set  up  monopolies  in  its  place.  The  formation 
of  cartells  leads  logically  to  the  repeal  of  industrial  fi-eedom. 
hormally  this  freedom  can  and  will  continue  to  exist,  but  it  has 
m  practice  lost  significance,  and  if  matters  continue  as  now  it 
wiU  lose  it  more  and  more.  This  fundamental  transformation 
undoubtedly  explains  the  fact  that  the  cry  for  nationalisation 
wasmever  so  loud  as  now.  The  nationalisation  of  the  collieries 
has  become  especially  popular.  I  am  no  friend  of  nationalisation, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  a  Minister  of  the  strength 
and  decision  of  Prince  Bismarck  the  collieries  in  the  Euhr 
Mstrict  at  least  would  have  been  nationalised.  In  any  event  it 
IS  necessary  that  the  State  should  acquire  an  influence  on  the 
syndicates.  A  mere  veto  on  an  increase  of  prices,  however,  is 
not  enough ;  the  State  must  use  its  influence  to  secure  a  redue- 
uon  ot  prices.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  agreement 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  perhaps  negotiated  by  an  Imperial 
Board.  In  this  way  a  movement  of  prices  suited  to  varying 
conditions  might  be  secm-ed.  In  a  country  in  wMch  the  private 
rariways  have  passed  into  the  State’s  hands  and  in  which  fiscal 
mi^g  has  been  begun  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  extraordinary  in  setting  limits  to  the  formation  of 
trusts. 

Professor  Sehmoller  proceeded  to  advocate  the  giving  to  the 
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Slate  of  a  voice  on  the  directorates  of  the  larger  syndicates  by 
the  Hommation  of  one-fourth  of  their  members,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  abuses  by  which  the  interests  of  the  public  mi,<jht 
suffer,  and  he  also  suggested  that  one-half  of  their  profits  beyond 
a  eertam  amount  (a  10  per  cent,  dividend  was  mentioned)  should 
go  to  the  State,  proposals  which  led  Herr  Kirdorf  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Coal  Syndicate  that  he  wonld  prefer  out-and-out 
Bationalisatioii. 

p  s€eiii,3  clear,  hoiveFer,  that  the  cartells  so  far  haye  tept 
sirictlj  within  tie  law,  IFlien  a  case  against  them  was  stated 
before  tie  Imperial  Supreme  Conid,  which  was  asked  to  declare 

these  organisations  to  he  contra^  to  the  principle  of  free  competi¬ 
tion,  the  Court  turned  the  tables  on  the  prosecution  by  statin- 
that  measures  for  preventing  free  competition  might  under  certain 
eircumstances  be  in  the  interests  of  the  community  Nor  has 
success  attended  similar  attempts  by  legal  process  to  prove  close 
muons  of  employers  opposed  to  the  principle  of  “'freedom  of 
occupation  ’’  afiarmed  by  the  Industrial  Code.  For  the  law  onlv 
assures  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  foUow  the  calling  of  his 
choice ;  it  does  not  undertake  to  protect  him  against  difficulties 
caused  by  the  presence  of  other  competitors  in  the  same  field  or 
guarantee  him  the  least  measure  of  success.  Nevertheless,  the 
feeling  prevails  veiy  widely  that  the  cartells  have  gone  as  far  in 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  and  its  employment  for 

Si  t!  Vr®  IS  qmckly  coming  for  restrictive  measures, 
many  ofthesymdicates  recognise.  It  was  doubtless  a  desire 

Sv!r  f  f  ^  t  directorate  of  the  Coal 

Prussian  Government  some  time  ago  to 
jom  that  body  and  so  exercise  a  voice  in  its  proceedings,  an  offer 
which,  wisely  or  not,  was  decHned  as  “  unti^ly.” 

At  present  no  legislative  powers  exist  which  would  enable 

«fcptl.eL.pari,l  „  tia  Stale  ao™,a„enle  to  ialirfepnitt 
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monopoly  and  the  public,  and  in  spite  of  the  Hibernia  eoHiery 
share  pui-chases  m  1904  the  State  is  there  helpless.  The 
determining  motive  in  the  Hibernia  transaction,  to  -which 
the  natural  desire  of  the  Government  to  secui-e  constant  and 
economical  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  State  rail-ways  and  other 
undertakings  was  admitted  to  be  quite  secondary,  -was  to  exercise 
an  effective  cheek  upon  excessive  prices  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  industries  whose  prosperity  depends  on  cheap  coal  supplies. 
The  Government  obtained  possession  of  a  considerable  share  in 
the  property  before  it  became  known  that  the  agents  who  were 
known  to  be  buying  up  the  market  were  acting  on  its  behalf,  but 
the  avowal  of  the  project  stirred  up  opposition  among  the 
Hiberma  Company’s  shareholders,  and  in  spite  of  persistent 
efforts  and  appeals  to  law  the  State  was  beaten  back. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  direct  inteiwention  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Dr.  Delbriick,  said  in  the  Diet  on 
November  26,  1907 :  “  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  we 
can  oppose  obstacles  to  the  (Coal)  Syndicate’s  arbitrary  action  in 
fixing  prices.  I  pass  over  the  question  to  what  extent  the 
Syndicate  has  transgressed  reasonable  limits  in  fixing  prices. 
The  test  whether  the  Syndicate  fixes  its  prices  aceordiag  to 
eeonomicaUy  right  principles  can  only  be  applied  when  we  know 
how  it  wfil  act  in  the  event  of  a  fiirther  decline  in  industry.* 
For  the  present  we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  exert 
influence  on  the  Syndicate  in  the  matter  of  price  fixing,  and 
such  an  influence  will  only  be  possible  on  the  strength  of  general 
syndicate  legislation,  as  to  which  the  necessary  investigations  are 
not  yet  complete.” 

The  only  legislative  measure  which  has  yet  been  aimed  at  the 
Coal  Syndicate  in  Prussia  was  of  an  indirect  character,  and  it  was 
adopted  in  the  special  interest  of  the  miners,  viz.,  the  TVriTn-T.g 
Law  of  1905.  In  defending  that  law,  which  was  intended  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  work,  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour, 
to  abolish  abuses  in  fines  and  penalties,  and  establish  workmen’s 
committees,  the  ^  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  of  that  day 
(Hen  Mbiler)  said  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Diet  on  June  28, 

The  present  reform  of  the  mining  legislation  is  a  consequence 

’.Mthough  an  industrial  relapse  ooourred  towards  the  end  of  1907  the  Coal 
Syndicate  raised  its  prices  for  the  succeeding  year. 
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of  capital  ci 
repeatedly  a< 

iiaire  opi/'i>e' 


^eentraioB  in  the  coal  miniiig  mdnstry.  I  lia?e 
aowledffed  the  necessity  of  sncli  concentration  and 
J  laws.  But  the  GoTemment  must  show 
not  in  the  public  interest  allow  them  to 


poin 

dem* 

nece: 


LiitSj  anil  sneli  a  transgi'ession  of  permissible 
on  the  part  of  the  Coal  Sjiiciieate.  The 
lieate  have  taken  up  a  too  masterful  stand- 
al  long  ago  iiaTe  satisfied  the  justifiable 
rkpeople.  As  that  was  not  done  it  was 
ioii  to  intervene/' 


_  ^AitLc-jgh,  as  has  already  been  explained,  the  GoTemment  in 
its  rcpnsals  did  not  go  to  the  fall  lengths  originally  intended, 
■i"  'ieli  included  a  State  ¥eto  on  the  closure  of  mines,  the  law  as 

passed  materially  improved  the  position  of  all  undersroimd 

workers. 


The  Imperial  Govemment  has  so  far  adopted  a  waiting  and 
■matching  attitude,  merely  appointing  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  past  working  of  the  more  important  eartells  in  the 
principal  industries.  This  inquiry  has  already  continued  for 
several  years  and  a  vast  amount  of  more  or”  less  disjointed 
endence  has  been  accumulated,  not  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
eartells,  though  they  have  made  out  the  best  possible  case  for 
themselves.  The  Government  has,  however,  made  it  clear  that 
shoiild  legislation  be  necessary  to  check  caiteil  excesses  it 
^  without  hesitation  be  proposed,  and  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  Imperial  Diet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  measures  in 
this  sense  submitted  to  it  would  be  passed  not  onfy  promptly,  hut 
m  a  more  drastic  form  than  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Executive ; 
for  though  the  many  parties  in  the  Eeichstag  differ  upon  most 
questions  they  are  absolutely  united  in  acknowledging  that  some 
of  the^  eartells  both  possess  excessive  power  and  have  made 
excessive  use  of  it.  It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Liberal 
party  alone  that^tbe  syndicates  speciady  look  for  sympathy  and 
support,  yet  during  one  of  many  recent  debates  on  this  question 
m  tbe  Eeielistag  a  National  Liberal  deputy  stated, Tlie  bead  of 
the  Coal  Syndicate  possesses  to-day  far  greater  political  power 
than  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  We  foresaw  that,  and  that  was 
why  we  joposed  in  1900  that  there  should  be  Imperial  control  of 
the  s^dbeates  and  eartells.  We  are  no  opponents  of  the  eartells 
m  principle,  but  we  call  for  the  regulation  of  their  powers  some- 
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what  on  the  lines  of  the  resolution  of  the  Jurists’  Conference 
(Jut  istentaff}  of  1904.  The  resolution  here  referred  to  affirmed 
the  opinion  that  “  State  interrention  is  indispensable  for  the 
purpose  of  cheeking  excessiTe  increases  of  price  and  of  conferring 
upon  the  working  classes  an  equal  right  of  coalition  and  an  equal 
legal  status  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  organisations  of  employers.” 

The  counter  measures  most  commonly  advocated  may  now  be 
briefly  summarised.  It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that 
most  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  syndicates  really 
relates  only  to  the  policy  pursued  by  one  of  their  number,  the 
Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  which  affects  the  public  as  con¬ 
sumers  most  immediately,  and  the  remedial  measures  proposed 
nearly  all  proceed  from  this  standpoint. 

(1)  The  first  demand  is  that  the  fullest  light  of  publicity  shall 
be  thrown  upon  the  operations  of  the  syndicates,  for  it  is  held 
that  only  on  that  presupposition  will  public  opinion  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  effectively  and  the  State  be  able  to  adopt 
timely  action  should  the  syndicates  abuse  their  power  when 
circumstances  are  favourable.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  that 
the  syndicates  shall  henceforth  be  required  to  work  in  the  full 
light  of  day ;  that  all  their  statutes,  regulations,  and  conventions, 
and  all  resolutions  modifying  them,  shall  be  published,  together 
with  yearly  accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  prepared  in 
greater  detail  than  is  the  ease  with  ordinary  public  companies. 
The  statutes  of  all  syndicates  are  first  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  Government  for  approval.  It  is  significant  that  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Wirthschafiszeitmng,  Dv.  H.  Yoelker, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Steelworks 
Union,  and  who  can  therefore  judge  of  the  syndicates  from  within, 
urged  that  these  combinations  should  be  brought  under  the 
systematic  control  of  the  State,  yet  with  a  distinct  voice  in  their 
own  regulations.  It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  find  Dr.  Voelker 
adding  the  admonition  that  the  present  Cartell  Commission 
should  be  made  permanent,  since  only  by  that  means  will  the 
Government  be  able  to  cultivate  the  close  touch  with  the 
syndicates  and  their  conductors  which  he  regards  as  desirable  in 
the  public  interest. 

(2)  All  the  critics  of  the  syndicates  agree  in  the  demand  that 
where  these  bodies  are  known  to  be  manipulating  the  market  or 
improperly  exploiting  a  condition  of  scarcity,  the  Government 
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stouia  mspmi.  tie  import  dnties  and  also  the  preferential 
railway  tariffs,  in  the  -case  of  the  incriminated  industry ;  fm*ther, 
that  in  the  event  of  public  convenience  seriously  suffering,  as  by 
a  dearth  of  coal,  it  should  encourage  imports  by  reducing  the 
railway  charges.  The  suspension  of  import  duties  under  such 
circumstances  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  Canadian  protective 
legislation  of  1897,  and  it  has  been  enforced  in  the  Dominion 
more  than  once.  In  Germany,  where  the  Federal  Gouncil 
reserves  to  itself  great  powers  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
custcuns  tariff,  there  would  be  no  administrative  difficulty :  the 
onlv  serious  objection  is  that  syndicated  and  unsyndicated  works 
would  be  hit  indiscriminately  by  such  a  retaliatory  measure. 

As  regards  the  offer  or  withdrawal  of  preferential  railway 
tariffs,  a  matter  which  falls  within  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
individual  States— the  Empire  only  having  railways  under  its 
control  in  Alsace-Lonuine — the  various  Governments  do  already 
possess  fall  power  to  differentiate  both  on  exported  and  imported 
goods.  This  power  is  constantly  exercised  in  relation  to  heavy 
exports,  but  more  rarely  in  relation  to  imports,  though  in 
1900  the  Prussian  Government  in  a  time  of  scarcity  tempo¬ 
rarily  facilitated  the  entrance  of  coal  by  reducing  the  charges 
upon  its  railways. 

(3)  As  regards  private  action,  defensive  organisations  of  dealers 
and  consumers  on  the  one  hand  and  of  working  people  on  the  other 
are  advised.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  organisations  amongst 
dealers  would  offer  no  protection  to  consumers,  while  efficient 
combinations  of  consumers  are  almost  inconceivable*  Moreover, 
it  is  a  fair  argument  that  if  the  community  is  only  able  to 
protect  itself  against  injurious  combinations  of  private  interests 
by  eoimter-eombination,  the  time  has  clearly  come  for  it  to  act 
as  one  body,  i.e.,  for  the  State  to  interfere  and  apply  the  ultima 
rario  of  legislative  restriction. 

The  case  of  the  working  classes  would  seem  to  call  for  special 
consideration.  They  are  most  immediately  affected  by  the 
syndicates,  and  while  so  far  there  is  no  proof  that  they  have 
suffered,  still,  in  the  face  of  capital  combinations  of  unequalled 
magnitude,  they  must  always  keep  en  vedette.  Vague  yet 
ominous  threats,  like  that  uttered  by  Herr  Kirdorf  at  the 
Evangelical  Congress  at  Mannheim,  already  referred  to,  must 
mevitably  produce  in  labour  circles  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  As 
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the  success  of  the  carteUs  depends  upon  the  closest  and  strongest 
possible  union  of  the  entrepreneurs  concerned,  it  is  contended 
that  the  workpeople  in  their  employ  may  fairly  claim  in  its 
fullest  form  the  right  to  combine  and  also  to  resort  to  alt  action 
which  logically  proceeds  from  that  right,  and  may  under  circum¬ 
stances  be  needful  in  order  to  make  it  effectiTe.  It  is  significant 
that  ^  Herr  Richard  Oalwer,  the  Socialist  well-wisher  of  the 
syndicates,  allows  that  combinations  of  dealers  and  consumers 
and  working-class  coalitions  will,  in  all  probability,  be  insufficient 
to  hold  the  syndicates  in  check,  and  that  he,  too,  looks  to  State 
action. 

(4)  The  enormons  power  of  the  syndicates  in  the  coal  and 
coke  trade  has  mniiiestionably  weakened  the  objections  to  the 
nationalisation  of  the  collieries,  not  becanse  the  syndicates  are 
regarded  as  a  natural  step  towards  collective  ownership,  but 
because  they  have  stifled  competition,  handicapped  dependent 
industries,  and  placed  the  mass  of  consumers  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  great  companies.  The  action  of  the  Westphalian  Coal 
Syndicate,  in  particular,  has  greatly  stimulated  public  opinion  in 
Prussia  in  favour  of  a  general  scheme  of  nationalisation,  and 
in  the  event  of  another  conflict  between  national  and  syndicate 
interests  such  as  occurred  during  the  later  period  of  the  recent 
industrial  boom,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  movement  would 
carry  the  Government  with  it.  The  nationalisation  of  the  coal 
mines  is  advocated  by  leading  economists  like  Wagner  and 
Schmolier,  and  all  parties  save  one  in  the  Piet  would  favour 
the  immediate  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  The  colliery  pro¬ 
prietors  are  not  indiiferent  to  the  imminency  of  this  danger, 
and  when  the  Hibernia  share  purchase  was  made  a  union  of 
nine  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Ehineland  and  Westphalia 
promptly  petitioned  the  two  Houses  of  the  Prussian  Diet  to 
annul  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  ''the  projected  acquisition 
of  the  Hibernia  colliery  would  be  followed  by  the  nationalisation 
of  other  collieries,  and  the  nationalisation  of  even  a  majority  of 
the  collieries  must  be  resolutely  opposed  for  political,  economic, 
and  social  reasons.’^  In  Prussia,  however,  where  State  enter¬ 
prise  extends  in  so  many  directions,  no  objection  on  grounds  of 
principle  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way ;  and  while  for  the 
present  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government 
desires  to  undertake  new  responsibilities  of  such  magnitude,  a 
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large  seheme  of  nationalisation  mnst  be  regarded  as  at  least 
falling  witbin  tbe  range  of  practical  policy. 

Many  experts  wbo  object  to  tbe  nationalisation  of  the 
collieries  are  not  opposed  to  the  application  of  this  measure  to 
the  potash  mines.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Potash  Syndicate’s 
career  the  Prnssian  State  was  represented  by  27  per  cent,  of  its 
entire  production.  The  opening  up  of  new  mines  and  their 
inclusion  in  the  Syndicate  led  to  a  reduction  of  this  share  to  7 
per  cent,  in  1906,  and  with  that  reduction  the  State’s  influence 


disappeared  proportionately,  so  that  the  tendency  to  force  prices 
upwards  to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture,  the  Syndicate’s  largest 
customer,  was  fast  getting  heyond  control.  The  purchase  of  the 
Hercynia  mine,  at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million  pounds/ has 
brought  the'  State’s  share  in  the  Syndicate’s  production  back  .to 
11  per  cent.  Answering  the  objection  made  in  the  Diet  that 
the  Government  had  paid  too  high  a  price  for  the  mine.  Minister 
von  Delbrack  said  (April  3,  1906) 

^  The  question  has  been  asked  repeatedly  whether  the  State 
could  not  have  attained  its  ends  more  economically  by  waiting 
for  a  more  favourable  time  to  purchase.  Yes,  a  business  man, 
who  wished  to  make  a  big  profit,  might  argue  so,  but  the  State 
is  buying  for  reasons  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  interest. 
The  object  of  this  purchase  is  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  serve 
the  public  interest,  even  without  the  Syndicate  if  necessary.” 

^  It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  1907  the  Prussian 
Government  introduced  in  the  Diet  a  Bill  designed  to  give — or, 
rather,  to  restore  to  the  State  the  entire  right  to  explore  for 
coal,  rock  salt,  potash,  magnesia,  &c.  In  former  times  mining 
was,  in ^  Prussia, ,  a  right  of  the  Crown,  A  Mining  Law  was 
passed  in  1865,  however,  with  the  object  of  attracting  private' 
capital  to  mimng  undertakings,  and  it  succeeded  only  too  well, 
mnce  it  has  developed  a  large  amount  of  unhealthy  .speculation.' 

e  new  measure  is.  intended  to. check  the  growth  of' monopolies 
and  to  prevent  mining  enterprise  from  failing  into  the  hands  of 
mere  company  promoters.  It  transfers  to  the  State  the  sole  right 
to  open  new  mines  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom— the  provinces 
ot  Brandenburg,  Schleswig-Holstein,  East  Prussia, ..  and  Pome¬ 
rania  were^  excluded  from  the  .Bill  by  the  dominant  party — -thus 
mating  private  enterprise  dependent  upon  State  assent,  which  will 
^  granted  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Department  of 
Mines  may  from  lime  to  time  impose. 


CHAPTER  XI 

STATE  BNTEEPEISB— EAILWAYS  AND  CANALS 
German  ideas  as  to  the  sphere  of  public  and  private  enterurisp  Thp  =  *  *  x 
o^er  of  lands  and  forests-Stete  insurance  for  agriculture  irSavar  a!! 

F  tW  tr  f  advantage  to  Germany  that  when,  more 

than  thuty  years  ago,  it  seriously  began  to  develop  its 
economic  resources,  its  progress  was  not  hampered  by  any  hard- 
and^ast  adhesion  to  a  definite  line  of  policy  in  rejard  to  the 
tos  of  pub  ic  as  compared  with  private  enteW  Ge^any 

IrZr  !  fn  “f  tl^^orists,  Engknd  a  nation  of 
practical  men,  yet  the  doctrinarianism  which  made  a  fetish  of 

mdinduahsm  originated  in  the  land  of  practical  men  ;  the  land 

for  wwtl"  individualism  and  socialisation  just 

foi  what  they  were  intrmsically  worth,  without  prejudice  for  or 
against,  and  made  an  idol  of  neither.  H  Germany  has,  on  the 

nri?’  T  direction  of  encouraging  public  enter- 

pnse  as  England  went,  up  to  a  generation  ago,  in  eripplinn  it 
the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  which  has  aJrSdy  been 
mcidentaUy  refemd  to,  that  State  initiative,  originating  L  the 
time  of  patnarchahsm  and  absolutist  rule,  is  the  tradition  of 

Gemans  to  apply  the  principle  of  public  enterprise  and  effort  to 
modem  conditions. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  has  assisted  the  nation  in  a 

SOT  ' 
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pre-eminent  degree  to  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities.  Bor 
hv  taking  upon  themselves  a  large  share  of  economic  functions 
the  State  and  the  municipal  authorities  to  that  extent  released  a 
vast  amount  of  private  effort  and  capital;  whde  they  were  look- 
iu<^  after  the  matters  of  common  interest,  the  individual  citizens 
wem  left  free  to  concentrate  attention  in  du-eetions  which  offered 
a  more  natural  scope  for  personal  enterprise.  B  is  a  stnkmg 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  over  31,000  miles  of  railways 
(either  railwavs  belonging  to  the  State  or  private  lines  managed 
bvthe  State:  though  mostly  the  former),  representing  over  six 
h-ondred  million  pounds  of  invested  capital,  are  wor^g  with 
perfect  smoothness  and  success  without  the  aid  of  hoards  of 
dii-ectors,  private  capitalists,  and  meetings  of  shareholders,  who 
as  a  consequence  are  able  to  employ  their  activities  m  other 

and  more  adTantageoiis  ways.  ,  ^ 

Not  only  so,  hnt  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  of  _the  various 
States  is  derived  from  their  remunerative  enterprises,  a  fact 
which  has  an  important  hearing  upon  taxation,  and  which 
explains  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  direct  taxes  per  head 
of  tlie  population  in  some  of  tlie  States.  The  gross  receipts  of 
the  remunerative  undertakings  of  the  Empire,  according  to  the 
Budget  for  1905,  formed  31'3  per  cent,  of  its  aggregate  revenue, 
while  those  of  the  federal  States  formed  68  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  these  gross  receipts  for  Empire  and  States  together 
was  ^145,750,000.  Among  the  undertakings  from  which  the 
Empire  derives  revenue  are,  besides  the  post  and  telegraphs,  the 
raflways  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Imperial  Printing  Works,  and 
the  Imperial  Bank  (in  which  the  Empire  holds  shares),  while  the 
principal  undertakings  carried  on  for  profit  by  the  States  are  the 
railways,  the  post  and  telegraphs  (in  Bavaria  and  "Wiirtemherg, 
which  retain  their  “  partieularist  ”  rights  in  regard  to  these 
services),  forests  and  domains,  coal,  iron,  potash,  and  other 
mines,  and  iron  smelting  works,  though  revenue  is  derived  in 
some  States  from  tobacco  and  porcelain  manufactories,  banks, 
lotteries,  medicinal  baths  and  springs,  amber  works,  breweries, 
and  newspapers.  Of  industrial  undertakings  alone  the  Prussian 
State  carried  on,  in  1906,  39  mines,  12  smelting  works,  five  salt 
works,  three  stone  quarries,  and  one  amber  works.  Indeed, 
the  State  is  the  largest  mine  and  mineral  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom. 
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Of  old  the  fiscal  lands  were  the  main  sonrce  of  public  reyenne 
in  all  States,  and  they  so  continue  in  the  small  States  to-day. 
In  the  larger  States  railways  have  taken  the  place  of  public 
lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  though  it  is  only  in  Prussia  that 
the  profits  fi-om  the  raUways  meet  any  large  proportion  of  the 
national  expenditure.  In  1905  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Empire’s 
various  profit-yielding  undertakings  were  about  six  million 
pounds,  hut  those  of  the  federal  States  amounted  to  forty-two 
and  a  half  millions.  No  less  than  thirty-three  and  a  quarter 
miUions  were  derived  from  the  railways,  seven  milHons  from  forests 
and  domains,  and  over  a  mfilion  from  mines.  Prussia  alone 
had  a  total  nett  revenue  from  remunerative  undertakint^s  of 
£30,1/0,000,  of  which  £25,200,000  came  from  railways 
£2,770,000  from  forests  and  lands,  and  £935,000  from  mines  • 
Bavaria  had  a  revenue  from  this  som-ce  of  £4,100,000,  of  which 
£2,560,000  came  from  railways,  and  £1,190,000  from  forests 
and  lands ;  Saxony,  with  nett  profits  from  public  undertakings  of 
£4,370,000,  derived  £1,695,000  firom  railways  and  £425,000 
from  forests  and  lands ;  Wurtemberg,  with  a  total  of  £1,790,000 
derived  £860,000  from  railways,  and  £595,000  from  forests  and 
lands;  Baden,  with  a  total  of  £940,000,  derived  £730,000  from 
railways,  and  Hesse,  with  a  total  of  £840,000,  derived  £670  000 
from  railways.  ‘ 

This  policy  of  State  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  developed  still 
fiirther  in  the  future.  The  possibHity  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  collieries  in  Prussia  on  a  large  scale  has  been  referred  to,  but 
meantime  the  Government  of  that  State  is  energetically  extend¬ 
ing  the  mines  it  already  owns.  Early  in  1908  it  obtained  from 
the  Diet  a  vote  of  nearly  three  million  pounds  for  the  purpose 
of  sinking  new  shafts.  The  Saxon  Government  also  pro¬ 
poses  to  add  to  its  undertakings  large  east  steel  works  for 
the  production  of  the  rails  and  other  materials  needed  on  the 
State  lines. 

The  confidence  in  State  enterprise  which  is  felt  in  Prussia 
received  singular  confirmation  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Ehine-Weser  canal  project  by  the  Diet  in  1907.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  for  a  grant  of  £800,000,  wherewith  to  purchase  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  new  waterway,  so  that  the  community  might 
benefit^  by  the  increased  value  which  this  land  would  acquira 
The  Diet  promptly  voted  an  extra  million  poimds. 

15 
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State  enterprise  is  being  sbown  at  the  present  time  on  a  still 
more  ambitions  scale  in  BaYaria  in  projects  for  deyeloping  water 
power  for  the  electrification  of  the  railways  and  for  mdnstriai 
purposes  generallY.  The  G'OYernnient  of  that  State  already  has 
the  right  to  use  the  riYers  and  streams  of  the  country  in  this 
way,  and  a  large  and  costly  scheme  for  the  generation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  electric  power  is  ready  for  execution.  The  Saxon 
G-ovemnient  recently  endeaYonred  to  obtain  a  law  which  would 
haTe  asserted  a  similar  fiscal  right  to  the  rivers  and  streams,  and 
haYO  placed  them  for  al  future  time  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  larger  rivers  of  Saxony 
alone  a  force  of  at  least  373,000  horse-power  can  be  obtained, 
though  as  yet  barely  1  per  cent,  of  tMs  potential  energy  has 
been'biidled  for  the  use  of  industry.  The  G-overnment’s  proposal 
has  not  for  the  present  been  well  received.  The  cry  of  Water 
Socialism  created  great  prejudice  against  it,,  and  the  Diet 
insisted  on  restricting  the  Bill  to  one  for  the  mere  control  of 
the  streams. , 

Eeferenee  has  been  made  to  the  revenue  derived  by  most  of 
the  States  from  forests  and  other  lands.  It  is  immensely  to  the. 
advantage  of  national  life  that  owing. to  the  great  extent  of  its 
landed  possessions  the  State  has  an  important  direct  stake  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  incidentally  can  in  some  degree  preserve  the  balance 
between  the  large  and  small  proprietors.  It  used  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  of  Prince  Bisma.rck,’s  that  the  salary  of  a  Prussian 
Minister  of  State  should  be  paid  only  partly  in  money  and  ..  for 
the  rest  he  should  be  allotted  an  estate  which,  he  should  be 
required  to  manage  on  his  own  account.  ,In  that  way,  he 
argued,  the  Government  would  be  in  continual,  and  close  contact 
with  the  first  of  national  industries,  and  would  be  in  a. position 
to  frame  its  agricultural  policies  and  measures  on.  the  basis .  of 
immediate  experience.  The  same  end.  is  achieved  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  each  State  is  in  fiscal  hands, 
and  this  area  tends  to  increase.  The  area  of  fiscal  land 
(forests  excluded)  in  Prussia  increased  from  869,157  acres  in 
1903  to  997,660  .acres  in  1906,  chiefly  owing,  to  an  incimse.  of 
127,260  acres  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  (from  740,865  to 
868,125  acres).  ,The  largest  domains  are  in  the  provinces  of 
Pomerania,  161,577  acres ;  East  Prassia,  149,735  acres ; 
Brandenburg,  134,950  acres;  West  Prussia,  130,185  acres; 
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mi  Saxony,  128,257  acres.  In  the  Western  Promnces  the 
State  owns  only  129,535  acres.  The  State  farms,  which  are  as 
a  rule  let  on  eighteen  years’  leases,  serve  as  a  nsefd  barometer 
by  which  the  Government  can  test  the  condition  of  agriculture 
at  any  given  time,  without  relying  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
parties.  When,  for  example,  in  the  middle  of  the  ’nineties 
the  rents  of  all  fiscal  farms  fell  to  the  extent  of  25  and  80  per 
cent.,  the  Government  had  no  need  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
convince  it  that  something  was  radically  wrong  with  agriculture. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  devotes  great  attention  to 
experimental  farming,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  smaller  culti¬ 
vators,  and  as  a  high  standard  of  cultivation  is  expected  of  its 
tenants  the  fiscal  holdings  generally  serve  as  object  lessons  in 
progressive  agriculture  to  the  surrounding  farmers.  At  the  same 
time  the  public  domains  are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 
The  income  derived  from  all  the  fiscal  lands,  exclusive  of 
forests,  in  1906  was  56737,586.  For  the  State  does  not  conduct 
its  estate  on  philanthropic  principles ;  no  better  bargainers 
exist  than  the  controllers  of  its  manors,  farms,  and  forests.  As 
land  is  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  it  is  bought  in  the 
open  country,  with  the  resnlt  that  the  foundations  of  great  future 
wealth  are  industriously  being  laid.  Thus  in  1904, 10,600  acres 
of  land  were  sold,  but  75,800  acres  were  bought. 

The  Prussian  State  also  owned  forests  to  the  extent  of 
7,263,490  acres  in  1904,  and  this  estate  it  is  steadily  increasing. 
In  that  year  it  purchased  42,600  acres  of  forest  but  sold  only 
1,070  acres.  The  greater  part  of  the  State’s  forest  lands  are  situ¬ 
ated,  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  viz.,  5,300,000  acres,  of  which 
1,245,600  acres  are  in  East  Pru.ssia  alone,  1,080,700  acres  in 
Brandenburg,  and  966,700  acres  in  West  Prussia.  The  whole  of 
these  forests  are  managed  by  the  State  on  its  own  account  by  a 
skilled  service  of  foresters,  trained  in  special  schools  of  forestry, 
and  from  the  revenues  half  the  cost  of  the  King’s  Civil  List  is 
defi’ayed. 

This  is  not  the  only  form  of  State  agricultural  enterprise 
common  in  Germany.  The  Bavarian  Government  insures 
farmers  against  fire,  hail,  and  loss  of  farm  stock.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  King  Max  I.  of  that  country  laid  down  the 
principle  of  national  insurance,  and  such  have  been  its  develop¬ 
ments  that  to-day  the  State  insures  property  to  the  value  of 
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l!?nnnT  against  fire ;  it  insures 

14^,000  farmers  against  loss  by  hanstorms  to  the  extent  of 

eleTen  and  a  haE  million  pounds;  and  over  2,000  farmers’ 
pieties  are  affiliated  to  its  horse,  cattle,  and  goat  insurance 

It  IS  m  the  domain  of  radway  ownership  and  administration 

here  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  on  the  whole 
the  German  State  radwajs  are  better  in  themselyes  and  are 
better  managed  than  good  English  railways  in  private  owner- 
sliip,  yet  any  companson  between  two  countries  mth  different 

fufflr^’p’TT.T  the  same  system,  would  obviously  be 
futde.  Probably  most  of  the  incidents  of  German  radway 
administration  and  usage  which  unfavom-ably  impress  people 
^accustomed  to  the  methodical  and  calculated  movemeLs^of 

State  radway 

and  they  wouH  V^T  “  German  characteristics, 

county  were  the  principle  of  nationalisation  introduced  here. 

improvementSn-Vt'®  agreement  that  the  immense 

,.  ?•  r  1  .  taken  place  since  the  railways  were 

nationalised  is  attributable  more  to  the  efficient  and 

management  exercised  by  State  officials  than  to  any  other 

the^sSr  fl  ^o^tions  involving  the  strengthening  of 
teed  Lf  in  doing  so  it 

were  budt.  The  railways 

SS"e,“honTl 

control  and  «r  ^  i  wide  powers  of 

i«ji4  ui. 

OB  the  av.„ge  Mmd  rf  af fcf 

theless,  the  StnfA  v  \  piecelmg  five  years.  Never- 

on  its  own  account  •  n+1,  railways 

interest  in  them  •  whdra^^^  it  subsidised,  so  acquiring  a  joint 
Hanover  and  NelJ  ^T^'^^^  of 

IsCSe  The  r  P°^°“  Main- 

^^tionalisatioB  was  followed  ia 
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other  important  States,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  'Wiirtemherg,  and 
Baden,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  the  principle  of  nationali¬ 
sation  has  been  so  entirely  taken  for  granted  that  the  question 
whether  State  or  private  management  is  better  has  not  even  an 
academic  interest  in  Gennany. 

Ihmce  Bismarck’s  ideal  was,  of  course,  nationalisation  in  the 
TOdest  political  sense.  Just  as  before  1871— indeed,  as  early  as 
1847,  when  he  was  still  a  private  deputy  in  the  incipient  Diet  of 
Prussia— Bismarck’s  motto  was  “  The  railways  for  the  State,” 
so  after  that  year  of  Imperial  consolidation  his  motto  was  “  The 
railways  for  the  Empire.”  Hence  in  the  constitution  of  1871 
he  asserted  for  the  Empire  wide  powers  of  control,  secured  the 
possibihty,  at  least,  of  uniform  management,  and  paved  the  way 
or  the  appropriatioii  by  the  Imperial  GoYemnient  of  the  entire 
rai  way  system.  In  lb7o,  holdiiig  that  it  was  Prussians  duty  to 
show  the  way,  he  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Prussian  Diet  to  pass 
a^  Bill  for  “  the  transference  of  the  State’s  property  and  other 
^hts  in  railways  to  the  German  Empire  ” ;  and  although  the 
Radical  mdividualists  bitterly  contested  the  proposal  he  carried 
It  by  a  large  majority,  meeting  the  argument  that  wlnle  nationa- 
li^rion  was  good  imperialisation  was  dangerous  with  the  dry 
rejoinder  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  German  liberty  and  unity 
would  “^Qot  travel  away  with  the  first  Imperial  locomotive.” 

The  “first  Imperial  locomotive”  in  Bismarck’s  sense  (the 
Alsace-Lorraine  radways  belong  to  the  Empire,  but  Prussia 
manages  them)  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  however,  for 
whde  Prussia  was  ready  to  merge  its  railways  in  the  common 
stock  the  other  States,  jealous  of  the  northern  kingdom,  held 
back,  and  for  many  years  to  come  particularism  will  continue  to 
hold  the  field  ;  though  in  this  domain  at  any  rate  it  has  fairly 
proved  its  right  to  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  common 
action  has  been  applied  in  many  details  of  administration — 
tarifis,  regulations,  time-tables,  &c. — and  much  has  been  done 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  trafide  between  adjoining  States, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  disadvantages  of  plural  government  to 
the  utmost. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1905  there  were  in  the  whole 
Empire  34,175  miles  of  railway,  31,611  miles  being  State 
radways  or  private  railways  carried  on  by  the  State,  and  2,564 
miles  being  private  railways,  though  of  the  latter  1,982  i^es 
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were  secendirT  lines,  llieie  were  262  miles  per  100  square ' 
miles,  aiiJ  56*7  miles  to  eTcrj  100,000  iniiaMtaEts :  Erassia 
iad  ratios  ef  227  and  55*7  miles  respectirely,  BaTaria  S75‘4 
and  71*4,  Sinonj  350  and  ”35*4,  Wnrtemberg  843*7  and  49, 
and  Baden  500  and  5S.  Tlie  amount  of  capital  invested  in  all 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  rear  1&05  was  £727,600,000,  equal 
to  abc lit  £21,300  per  mile.  In  ronnd  figures  the  revenue  in  that 
year  was  £121,550,000,  and  the  expenditure  £77,050,000,  giving 
a  5n:|jk:s  ef  £44,500,000,  equai  ta  £6  5s.  per  cent,  on  the 
cnpitiu,  the  niche st  return  recorded.  The  railways  employed  an 
army  of  603,755  servants  of  ah  ranis. 

The  only  serious  disadvantage  of  State  railways  is  one  which 
iippiits  to  all  State  iindertakiiigs  of  the  nature  of  monopolies, 
i1z.,  the  ilaiiger  of  unduly  einpliasising  the  revenue  standpoint. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  which  has  come  to  the  front  in 
Prussia  especially  of  late  years,  for  there  the  railways  are  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  fiscal  revenue,  and  the  Government  is  slow 
to  cripple  so  useful  a  profit-yielding  enterprise  hy  incurring 
lorpeiiditure  or  niakhig  concessions  wMeh  would  have  the  effect 
of  seriously  diiainisMiig  the  avaikhie  sm-pluses.  The  trading 
world  is  alive  to  the  temptations  whieii  beset  even  the  most-  con¬ 
scientious  of  railway  administrators,  though  otherwise  thoroughly 
satisfied  vdth  the  raiiveay  system  and  its  management. 

“The  fact  is/'  wrote  the  Essen  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1906,  in  explaining  to  its  members  the  dfficiilty  of  obtaining 
a  concession  for  industry  wiiicli  would  have  meant  financial 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  railway  adniioistration,  “  that  the 
prosperity  of  onr  entire  State  finances  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  our  railway  finances,  a-s  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  Budget  expenditure  falls  to 
the  railways.  For  a.  long  time  to  come  we  shall  have  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  receipts  from  the  railways  will 
form  the  principal  source  of  the  Prussian  ,  State’s  revenues - 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  increasing  dependence 
of  oiu*  State  finances  on  the  finances  of  the  railways  is  attended 
by  grave  disadvantages.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
sum  which  the  railway  administratioii  has  handed  over  to  the 
htate  Treasury,  after  payment  of  all  expenditure  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  railways,  increased  from  about  £2,150,000  in 
the  year  1890-91  to  over  £10,000,000  in  the  year  1900,  and 
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that  in  later  years  the  sum  contributed  by  the  railways  towards 
the  expenditnre  of  the  State  has  steadily  increased  to  ^14, 230, .000 
in  1905,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  further  appropriation  of 
railway  reyeniies  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  State  should  in 
the  Diet  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as  nndesirable,  and  that  the 
fear  should  be  entertained  that  such  a  course  would  be  injnrions  to 
the  Gonimercial  interests  of  the  country  and  check  the  prosperous 
development  of  oiir  economic  .life.  In  truth,  the  dependence 
of  the  general  State  finances  on  the  yield  of  the  railways  in¬ 
volves  the  great  danger  that  in  the  arrangement  of  tariffs 
economic  considerations  may  tend  to  be  made  subservient  to 
financial,  that  necessary  economic  reforms  may  not  be  introduced 
out  of  regard  for  the  State  finances,  and  that  the  tariff  system 
may  become  absolutely  stationary.'* 

This  d.anger  has  been  accentuated  during  the  late  years  of 
revenue  scarcity,  and  it  has  led  to  the  railway  estimates  being 
scrutinised  and  railway  policy  criticised  with  a  jealousy  unknown 
before.  The  Diet  in  1906  went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Railway  Department  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  affirming  its  opinion  that  within  the  limit.s  imposed 
by  due  regard  for  the  financial  position  of  the  State  and  the 
conditions  of  competition,  measures  may  be  taken  more  systema¬ 
tically  than  heretofore  for  the  reduction  of  goods  tariffs,  espe¬ 
cially  ..for  goods  which,  as  .means  of  production,  or  products  of 
home  manufactures,  are  of  great  importance  for  the  success 
of  .agri.Gultiire  and  industry.,'*  TM.s,  however,  is  but  a  pious 
opinion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  G-overnment  will  depart  from 
its  traditional  poHcy,  the  effect-  of  which  is  that  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  State’s  needs  are  supplied  by  the  profits  on  railway 
traffic.  During ,  the  twenty  years  1887  to  1906  the  clear 
surpluses  which  were  .handed  over  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  the  Railway  lEnister  for  national  purposes 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £298,000,000,  which  is  twice 
the  amount  of  the  capital  debt  of  the  railways  in  1.882.  In 
other  word.S3  the  nation  ha.s  been  save-d  this  huge,  sum  in 
taxation,  and  without  it  much  of  the  most  beneficial  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  State — as,  for  example,  in  the  promotion  of 
education  and  the  general  purpose  of  culture- — migbl;  'have 
been  impossible. 

The  great  incre-ase  in  these  profits  which  has  taken  place  during 
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the  past  twenty-fiTe  years  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table:— 


1SS2 

Nett 

Frofit 

of  Frussmn 

lOllion 

Poimds. 

...  2-12 

State  Bailways  since  1SS3, 

1  1895  . 

Million 

Pounds. 

12-95 

1S53 

...  1-79 

:  1896  ... 

15-32 

18S4 

iS8.5 

...  2*27 

I  1897  ... 

16-50 

1*76 

;  1898  ... 

17*56 

18S6 

1SS7 

...  3-3S 

'  1899  ... 

19-21 

...  5-45 

!  1900  ... 

19-81 

iS88 

...  6-65 

i  1901  ... 

17-83 

1SS9 

1890 

...  7-80 

1  1902  ... 

19*37 

...  5*77 

1  1903  ... 

23-28 

1891 

...  4*90 

1  1904  ... 

24*63 

1S92 

...  5*94 

!  1905  ... 

25-17 

1593 

1594 

... 

...  8-14 
...  8*57 

!  1906  ... 

1 

28*26 

Tbese  profits  are  reckoned  after  payment  of  interest  on  tbe 
railway  debt  and  making  ample  deductions  for  renewals.  They 
represented  in  1906  20  per  cent,  of  tbe  debt,  after  allowing  for 
all  repayments. 

Tbe  remarkable  extent  to  wbicb  Germany  uses  its  natural 
watei^-ays,  and  has  constructed  artificial  ones,  for  trade  pm-poses 
is  a  suggestive  reminder  that  tbe  railway  is  not  tbe  last  word 
on  tbe  problem  of  internal  communication.  In  1908  Germany 
bad  rivers  and  canals  and  other  inland  waterways  to  a  length  of 
8,  <50  miles,  of  wbicb  5,041  miles  were  main  streams — ^tbe 
principal  ones  being  tbe  Ebine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Weser,  Danube, 
Ems,  and  Vistula  j  88o  miles  were  cbannelled  rivers,  1,369 
miles  were  navigable  canals,  and  1,443  miles  were  canals  and 
other  connecting  waterways  between  lakes,  estuaries,  &c.  Of 
tbe  total  length  524  nnles  bad  a  navigable  depth  at  the  mean 
water-level  of  over  16  feet  3  inches,  350  miles  bad  a  depth 
of  between  13  feet  and  16  feet  3  inches,  520  miles  one  between 
9  feet  9  inches  and  13  feet,  355  miles  one  between  8  feet 
li  inches  and  9  feet  9  inches,  1,788  miles  one  between  6  feet 
6  inches  and  8  feet  1|  inches,  2,573  miles  one  between  4  feet 
10|  mebes  and  6  feet  6  inches,  1,834  miles  one  between  3  feet 
3  inches  and  4  feet  10 J  inches,  and  574  miles  one  of  3  feet 
3  mebes  or  less.  Tbe  various  waterways  were  classified 
geographically  as  follows 
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Main 

Streams. 

Channeled 

Elvers. 

Navigable 

Canals. 

Navigable 
Canals 
between 
Bakes,  &c. 

BMne  Territory 

Kilometres. 

1,683*8 

Kilometres. 

455*1 

Kiiometres- 

418*6 

Enometres. 

109-2 

Oder  „ 

1,589*8 

155*0 

80*0 

352-6 

Elbe  „ 

1,110*6 

350*2 

144*4 

62*6 

Weser  ,, 

819*7 

106*1 

2*0 

45-0 

Danube  ,, 

686-7 

32*9 

56-7 

Ems  „ 

464-7 

85*1 

587*5 

50*0 

Vistula  ,, 

411*1 

32*3 

65*2 

104-8 

Memel  ,, 

249*4 

_ 

30*1 

100-7 

Eregel  „ 

216*7 

19*0 

Masurian  Waterways  ... 

7,232*5 

3*6 

1,216*7 

1,346*8 

14*6 

881*6 

172*8 

Various  Canaus. 

Memel  and  Pregel 

_ 

19*0 

Bromberg  . 

_ 

_ 

26*5 

_ 

Mark  . . 

517*4 

134*4 

423*1 

311*9 

Elbe  and  "Weser... 

_ 

_ 

43*6 

Weser  and  Ems . 

33-0 

_ 

14*0 

143*0 

Danube-Main  . . 

_ 

_ 

139*5 

Haute-Bms 

— 

— 

44*2 

— 

Coast  Streams. 

i 

Baltic  Sea  West  of  Oder 

32*2 

_ 

_ 

3W*8 

Horth  of  Elbe  (including 
and  Baltic  Sea  Canal) 

North  1 

214*7 

64*8 

105*0 

1  272*4 

Ems  and  Weser . 

33*0 

_ 

14*0 

143*0 

Eriselies  Haff  ... 

— 

— 

__ 

104*3 

Totals  ... 

8,068*4 

1,415*9 

2,190'B 

2,329*8 

The  aggregate  iia¥igable  length  of  these  inland  waterways  is 
14j000  kilometres,  or  8,750  miles. 

The  vessels  of  all  kinds  with  a  tonnage  of  10  tons  and  over 
engaged  in  intemal  navigation  in  1902  nimhered  24,839,  of 
which  23,949  were  certified  to  have  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
4,877,509,  comparing  with  18,242  such  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,658,266  in  1882.  The  total  trade  of  the  20  Prassian 
harbours  on  the  Ehine  alone  amounted  in  1906  to  23,441,000 
tons,  Diisseldorf  having  a  trade  of  1,019,000  tons,  Gologne- 
Dentz  1,095,000  tons,  Duisburg  6,221,000  tons,  Dmshnrg- 
Enhrort  7,418,000  tons,  and  Dnisbnrg-Hohfeld  1,141,000  tons. , 
Early  in  the  history  of  mercantEe  transport  the  States  recog¬ 
nised  that  canals  were  an  absolnte  necessity  for  Germany,  for 
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witli  one  exception  the  large  rivers  all  flow  from  south  to  north 
and  so  are  of  little  use  for  the  trade  passing  firom  west  to  east  • 
even  the  Danube,  flowing  due  east  from  Uka  to  Yienna,  only 
serves  a  small  portion  of  South  Germany.  Hence  many  of  the 
canals  are  of  old  date,  though  they  have  as  a  rule  been 
thoroughly  adapted  to  modern  needs.  The  principal  ones 
connect  mth  the  rivers  Rhine,  Elbe,  Ems,  Oder,  and  Vistula, 
with  their  tributaries.  ’ 


Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  inland  waterway  facilities 
enjoyed  by  the  German  trader  can  be  obtained  by  taking 
almost  any  important  town  as  a  starting-point  and  following 
the  directions  in  which  regular  navigation  is  carried  on.  Thus 
the  Rhine  can  be  used  for  heavy  traffic  as  far  as  Mannheim 
and  for  light  craft  as  far  as  Strassburg,  though  the  deepening  of 
the  river  to  Basle  is  only  a  question  of  time.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Duisburg  a  canal  runs  west  toward  the  Scheldt,  the 
Dortmund-RMne  canal  runs  east  and  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal 
rms  north  to  Emden  with  a  branch  to  the  Weser;  while  a 
Central  Geman  {mttellancl)  canal  is  projected,  which  will 
flow  east  from  the  last-named  canal,  passing  Minden,  Hanover, 
Magdeburg,  Potsdam,  and  then,  leaving  Berlin  sUghtly  to  the 
north,  will  meet  the  Oder  above  Frankfort.  Higher  up  the 
Riime  Its  tributary  the  Main  has  been  made  navigable  as  far  as 
hrankfort,  and  is  now  being  deepened  as  far  as  Aschaffenburg, 
whence  canals  are  contemplated  which  at  Bamberg  and 
Nuremberg  mil  jom  the  Ludwig  canal,  running  north  from  the 
^  annbe.  finally  there  runs  from  Strassburg  in  French  territory 
the  Rhme-Mame  canal  and  farther  south  Miilhausen  has  canal 
commumcation  with  the  Rhone.  In  the  same  way  the  Elbe  above 
Dresden  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Danube,  while  below 
Magdeburg  waterways  establish  communication  east  with  the 
towns  on  the  Spree,  Havel,  and  Oder. 


At  the  present  time  Prussia  is  showing  special  enterprise  in 
developing  its  canal  system.  The  Canal  Law  of  1905  authorised 
fte  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Dortmund- 
Ems  canal,  another  from  the  latter  canal  to  the  Weser,  one  from 
he  Wesa  to  Hanover,  a  deep  canal  from  Berlin  to  Stettin, 
costmg  alone  over  two  million  pounds,  as  well  as  various  small 
bMdi  eanffis  and  expensive  works  of  rectification  on  certain 
of  the  shaUower  streams.  The  entire  expenditure  on  these 
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projects  is  estimated  at  over  sixteen  million  poimds.  Wien 
seTeral  canal  links  iave  been  made  in  tie  Sonti  tiere  will  be 
uninterrupted  water  communication  between  tie  Norti  and 
Baltic  Seas  and  Vienna  and  tie  rest  of  tie  towns  on  tie 
Danube.  Wiat  tie  canal  system  means  for  tie  large  German 
towns  may  be  judged  from  tie  fact  that  since  tie  constraction 
of  tie  Teltow  canal  towed  boats  can  go  from  Eatibor,  over  a 
iimdred  miles  south  of  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  to  Berlin,  and  thence 
either  to  Stettin  or  Hamburg.  Tie  river  trade  of  Berlin  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  port  either  on  tie  Eiine  or  tie  Elbe,  foreign 
trade  excluded.  In  1904  24,800  boats,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly 
four  milions,  came  up  tie  Spree  and  landed  their  cargoes  in 
Berlin,  while  18,700'  boats,  with  a  tonnage  of  three  .millions, 
came  down-stream.  Boats  over  200  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide, 
with  a  draft  of  8  feet  and  a  tonnage  of  600,  can  use  tie  river. 

Tie  inland  navigation  trade  of  Germany  stands  at  the  present 
time  before  a  crisis  in  its  history,  for  “the  freedom  of  tie  natural 
waterways  has  been  challenged  by  the  Prussian  Government. 
Hitherto  the  rivers  have  all  been  free,  .and  in,  some  of  the  ports 
on  tie  Rhine,  like  Mannheim  and  Liidwigshafen,  even  harbour 
dues  have  not  been  charged,  though  this  is  not  the  case  at 
Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  and  Mayence.  Prussia  desires  to ,  levy 
duties  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  Empire,  and  has  ma.de  a  proposal 
to  this  effect  to  the  Eederal  States.  The  proposal  d.oe,s,  not 
appear  to  have  been  regularly  initiated.  It  was,  indeed,  part 
of  a  bargain.,  made  by  Prince  Biilow  with  the  agrarian  party  in,, 
the  Prussian  Diet  when  in  1905  it  ceased  its  opposition  to  the 
.G.ovemment’s  canal  schemes  and  accepted  them,  on  terms. 
Force.d  at  last  to  agree  to  .the  cO:iistrnctioii  of  the  canals,  the 
agrarians  extracted  from,  the  Government  an  undertaking  that  it 
would  use  its  influence  to  secure  the  introduction  of  duties  on  the 
rivers  regulated  in  the  interest  of  navigation,”  'and  the  pledge 
was  duly  embodied  as  section  19  of  the  C,anal  Act  as  passed. 
The  section  runs  .as  follows : — 

“  Duties  (Abgahen)  shal  be  levied  on  rivers  regulated  in  the 
interest  of  navigation.  The  duties,  shall  be  of  such  amount  that' 
the  proceeds  shall  cover  a  reasonable  (angemessen)  IntBmst  'and 
repayment  of  the  expenditme  made  by  the  State  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  or  deepening  of  each  of  these  rivers  beyond  the  natural 
Mmit.  in  the  interest  of  navigation.  The  raising  of  the'se .  dues 
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M  begin  at  tie  latest  ^ti  the  coming  into  nse  of  fb.  t?t,- 
Weser  canal  or  a  portion  of  the  same.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Prussian  Government  shnnlfl  b 
c«ea  itself  to  so  f„.g„i„g  a  decision  as  tU^  5ec  W  ,? 
rig  s  of  other  States,  both  German  and  non- German  wifh  t 

fet  feeling  its  wag;  jet  the  pledge  h.*g  a 

granms  we  not  disposed  to  tolerate  its  infraction'  Td  ft! 

'  ncil  and  m  negotiations  with  individual  States  tn 
its  obligations.  iviuuai  oiates,  to  carry  out 

P^ssia  s  proposal  is  that  the  German  rinsrifn'i  Q-fof  a.i 

HeL°^4lS’  Old  b  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg^ 

improvement  of  the  waterwavs  The  s/  dfpenmg  and 
that  the  rivers  have  w!  ^  .  .  standpoint  is  overlooked 

that  in  the^rowka  use  of  fb  an^  more  generally  shared,  and 
-ard  of  fte  enpe'nditnre  ItrSl  IriXS  “ 

tie  desire  to  mi!  mZ  di  If®'  “  mdonMed], 

to  inland  a.rm.nj  bj  ““ 

by  the  agi-arians  during  fbe  a-  pmpose  was  avowed 

only  did  Not 

“the  large  streams  are  mrindi“  l  /T'*  explicitly  state  that 
they  serve  as  entrance  doors  for  °  agriculture,  since 

that  our  protective  policy  is  chec wS  ”  hfr  b’  if® 

state  why  he  wished  fnr  fKo.  ;i  x*  /  challenged  to 

in  the  l4ssii"i"H!:iS7of! 

I  hope  that  the  import  of  cor^  S  n  openly  that 

that  by  the  differentiation  of 

making  it  possible  for  us  [the  e“3  P 

compete  on  the  Ehine.”  Wertbelf^-r-^^  corn-growers  to 

that  agriculture  would  be  the  first  t  f’  at  least  possible 

river  duties.  For  no  river fliSL 

trade  at  a  loss,  and  the  first  result  0^^?^  ^1  carry  on  its 

crease  of  freights.  But  it  is  r,«t  ■  ^  l^c  an  in- 

lint  It  IS  not  inconceivable  that  home  agricnl- 
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turai  produce  would  pro¥e  le,ss  atle  to  bear  Mgber  freigbts  thm 
foreign,  and  tbe  adyantage  whicE  foreign  .com  already  enjoys  as 
against  Geman  in  tbe  Western  districts  of  tbe  coinitry  might  be 
further  increased  if  corn  from  tbe  Eastern  Provinces  were  to  be 
saddled  with  heavier  charges  on  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe.  How 
important  the  waterways  are  for  the  conveyance  of  food  supplies 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  between  the  years  1875-6  and 
1896-8  the  amount  of  corn  delivered  in  Berlin  by  ship  increased 
from  27*6  per  cent,  to  66*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  supplies,  while 
the  amount  received  by  rail  fell  firom  72*5  per  cent,  to  3S*3 
per  cent. 

Whether  the  proposed  duties  shall  be  imposed  or  not,  however, 
is  first  a  constitutional  and  then  an  international  question.  Not 
only  will  Prussia  have  to  win  over  all  the  German  States  con¬ 
cerned  to  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  constitution,  but  it 
must  also  satisfy  neighbouring  States  like  France,  Holland,  and 
Austria-Hungary  before  the  fireedom  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe 
can  be  abolished.  For  the  Rhine  Navigation  Act  of  October  17, 
1868,  was  signed,  not  only  by  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse,  but  by  Fiance  and  Holland,  while  to  the  Elbe  Navigation 
Act,  seeming  complete  freedom  of  navigation  upon  that  river, 
Austiia  was  a  party. 

Two  articles  of  the  imperial  constitution  de.al  with  the  inland 
waterways  .and  their  regulation.  Article  4  reserves  to  the  Empire 
.the  oversight  ”  of  (amongst  other  matters)  the  carrying  on  of 
rafting  a..nd  navigation  on  the  waterways  conmon  to  the  several . 
States  and  the  condition  of  such  waterways,  as  well  as  the  river 
and  other  water  duties’"  (navigation. marks,  such  as  lights,  buoys, 
&c.,  being  added  by  an  amendment  in  1873).  As  .for  the  duties 
contemplated,  article  54  expressly  states  : — 

“On  all  natural  w.aterways  duties  shall  only  be  levied  for  the 
use  of  special  works  (the  word  is  Anstalten  ”)  which  are  intended 
to  facilitate  traffic.  These  duties,  as  well  as  the  duties  for  the 
navigation  of  such  artificial  waterw.ays  as  are  State  property, 
shal  not  exceed  the  costs  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and 
usual  renewal  of  the  plants  and  works.  These  provisions  shall 
only  apply  to  rafting  in,  so  far.  as  it  is  carried  on  on  iia.vigaWe 
waterways.” 

There  is  in  the  same  article  a  guarantee  .against  preferential 
treatment  in  the  provision  which  states :  “In  the  seaports  and 
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on  all  natoal  and  artificial  waterways  of  the  federated  States 
the  merchant  ships  of  all  those  States  shall  be  admitted  and 
treated  on  eqnal  terms.  The  duties  which  are  lerted  in  the 
seaports  from  sea-going  ships  or  their  cai-goes  for  the  use  of 
shipping  works  may  not  exceed  the  costs  neeessaiy  for  the 
mamtenance  and  usual  renewal  of  these  works.” 

Thus  the  duties  legalised  and  permitted  on  the  riyers  are  con- 
structiTely  the  harbour-  and  simfiar  duties  which  are  charged  in 
seaports ;  of  na-ngation  duties  in  the  ordinary  sense  there  is  no 
suggestion^  The  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
^e  cle»  from  a  Federal  Council  declaration  of  1870  stating: 

•  ^  ^  ^atemays  provided  by 

natme  shaU  be  thrown  open  to  common  use  without  restriction 
or  charge.  Further,  that  the  rivers  were  intended  to  be  free  is 

^een  levied  on 

the  Elbe  were  repealed  in  1870,  by  treaty  between  the  North 
Gennan  Confederation  and  Austria,  and  those  on  waterways  in 
Alsace-Lonaine  were  repealed  by  a  law  of  1873. 

The  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government  on  this  question  has 
undergone  an  entire  transformation  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Down  to  1896  it  frankly  and  without  any  resLation  held  the 
TOW  that  the  le^g  of  river  duties  was  impossible,  since  the 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  secured  by  the  constitution  and 
by  mternational  law.  In  1902  the  desire  to  introduce  such 
duties  was  openly  avowed,  but  they  were  stfil  declared  to  be 
impracticable  for  the  reason  just  given.  In  1904  the  wish 
became  a  resolve,  and  Prussia  now  for  the  fii-st  time  disputed 

th!  f  Imperial  constitution  in 

the  sense  traditionaUy  and  universally  received;  in  other  words 

navigation  was  not  intended  to  be  un-' 
limited  and  that  subject  to  the  constitution  as  it  stands  duties 
might  leg^y  be  lewed.  Fofiowing  this  decision  came  in  1905 
tte  Canal  Law  with  the  provision  quoted,  committing  the 
ussian  overiment  to  distinct  antagonism  to  the  existing 
freedom  of  the  rivers  and  to  a  denial  of  the  interpretation  of  +b^ 
coimtitution  which  has  held  the  field  for  the  last  forty  years 

bw  great  events  can  from  little  causes 
Bpmg  It  IS  mteresting  to  pomt  out  that  the  whole  question 
the  interstate  controversies  which  it  has  already  created 
and  the  international  controversies  to  which  it  may  yet  ^ve  rise 
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LiEges  npon  fclie  inteipretation  tO'  he  placed  apon,  two^  words. 
These  are  the  words  ^‘hesondere  Anstalten/’  Where  the 
greatest  jurists  differ  as  to  the  exact  definition  of  these  words, 
it  would  he  rash  to  hind  oneself  to  a  too  literal  translation, 
though  the  sense  is  given  hy  the  words  already  used,  viz., 

special  works/'  The  point  upon  which  the  official  Prussian 
Jurisconsults  profess  to  differ  from  all  other  authorities  is  whether 
these  "^special  works,”  justifying  duties,  include  works  of  a 
general  character  executed  for  the  deepening  or  widening  of  the 
channel,  or  merely  special  works  like  docks,  bridges,  warehouses, 
roads,  cranes,  &c.  The  official  view  is  that  works  of  the  former 
kind  are  ^^spec-ial,”  and  that  the  users  of  the  rivers  may  legally 
he  required  to  contribute  to  their  cost — a  view  which  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the'  entire  policy'  of  the  States  and  the  Empire  since 
the  creation  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  It  cannot  he 
forgotten  that  even  when  duties  were  introduced  on  the  Lower 
Weser  because  of  heavy  expenditure  on  improvements,  it  required 
a  special  law  because  of  the  admitted  constitutional  difficulty. 

The  Prussian  official  advocates  of  river  duties,  however,  have  a 
farther  argument,  which  is  that  even  if  the  deepening  and  widen¬ 
ing  of  a  river  cannot  he  regarded  as  special  works,”  a  river  so 
altered  is  no  longer  a  ‘^natural  waterway,”  and  becomes  an 
^'artificial  waterway,”  hence  is  subject  to  navigation  duties. 
Taking  this  argument  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  point  would 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  acute  legal  minds  behind  it  that  even 
''  artificial  waterways  ”  are  not  subject  to  duties  according  to  the 
constitution  unless  they  are  State  property,  a  reservation  which 
would  exclude  all  rivers. 

The  conclusion  come  to  by  Dr.  .Netler,  in  a  monograph  on  the 
question  prepared  for  the  Berlin  Corporation  of  Merchant  Elders, 
is  that  as  to  the  legality  of  the  question  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  Both  ^the  history  and  the  implicit,  meaning  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject  "  make,  it  clear  that  duties 
may  not  be  levied  for  navigation,  nor  yet  for  the  improvement 
of  the  channels  of  natural  streams  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
serving  this  purpose,  and  that  duties  may  only  be  levied  for  the 
use  of  such  buildings  as  do  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  the 
stream  but  are  independent  of  it.”  "If,”  adds  Dr.  Netler, 
"this  state  of  the  law  has  lately  been  called  in  question,  the 
reasons  are  not  tO'  be  found  in.  the  legal  domain.  It  is  not  really 
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a  question  of  law  at  aU,  but  a  political  question,  wbich  was  made 
acute  by  section  19  of  the  Prussian  Canal  Law  and  the  influence 
of  the  Conserrative  [i.e.,  agrarian]  majority  of  the  Prussian 
^ower  House  on  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government  and 
feifher  owing  to  the  traffic  poHcy  of  that  Government,  4ich 
seeks  to  counteract^  any  loss  in  railway  revenue  by  the  develop, 
ment  of  inland  naingation.’*  ^ 

matever  be  Prussia’s  motive,  however,  the  question  it  has 
raised  will  not  be  settled  by  legal  argument.  In  order  to  carry  its 

qi f  ^  requisite  majority  of  the  federal 

Spates  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  which  means  that 
fourteen  votes  against  any  proposed  change  will  be  fatal  R 

ZS  Reichstag  with  it;  and  afterwards  it 

must  satisfy  the  treaty  rights  of  Prance,  Holland,  and  Austria. 

f b  4^  ^  ^  <^erman  States,  it  was  originally  believed  that  at  least 
fte  fourteen  votes  in  the  Federal  Council  possessed  by  Saxony  J 

ZLrs  nZ  ?  T  realised.  As 

matters  now  stand,  Saxony  and  Hesse  are  unconvinced  Baden 

IS  at  _  least  uncommitted,  but  Wihtemberg,  which  beo-fn  bv 

temberg  has  long  wanted  the  deepening  of  the  Neckar  The 

Hsnm  (1.  r  ™  ““yobeig  could  not  cany  the  work  out  aloM." 
rfXt  CkomboB  of  Oonunero. 

acmeed  to  the  1  ^  Wiirtemberg 

fi4hcominff  for  °  substantial  funds  would  be 

the  scheme  on  condition  that  agreement  with 

shall  be  definitely  secured  and  tZZif  proceeds 

shell  be  made  DoLbir7“’  f  navigation  of  the  Neckar 

No  estimote  h.,  bf^rd^  of  a‘“T"'T 

com  by  waterway.  i“P«rt  a  great  amount  of 

opposed  to  the  StesZlT  Nie^^Dil^  ’  ®*^°rigly 

Tte  Finance  Minister  of  tMs  sZ  ''  ^"irind  it. 

01  tins  State  recently  declared:  “The 
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Ministry  of  State  now  as  before  decideiily  declines  to  adopt  the 
proposed  duties.  The  prosperity  of  the  mdiistry  of  Saxony  is  in 
part  due  to  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  waterway,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Govemiaent  cannot  undertake  the  responsibility  of  imposing 
a  burden  upon  shipping,  much  though  it  regrets  its  inability  to 
go  hand  in  hand  in  this  matter  with  the  Prnssian  Government, 
with  which  it  is  otherwise  on  such  friendly  terms.”  Even  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  Diet  has  declared  against  duties  as 
being  ‘^an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Elbe  a  serious  menace  to  Saxon  industry.”  Moreover,  a 
conference  of  Saxon  and  Bohemian  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held 
at  Dresden  to  consider  the  scheme,  resolved  unanimously  that: 
^^The  freedom  of  the  Elbe  from  duties  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  prosperity  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce. 
The  imposition  of  navigation  duties  would  involve  not  only 
economic  injury  to  important  mercantile  classes,  but  would 
infringe  the  Imperial  constitution  and  the  Elbe  Navigation 
Act.” 

In  Baden  the  position  is  anomalous,  for  there  the  Governinent 
is  disposed  to  support  Prussia,  while  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  vehemently  oppose  the  duties.  At  a  conference 
of  22  municipal  authorities,  24  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  four, 
economic  societies,  held  at  Mannheim,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
that  "'‘any  duties,  however  small,  would  inflict  serious  injury 
upon  the  shipping  of  the  natural  inland  streams.”. 

Should  Prassi,a’s  project  be  carried  out  it  is  obvious  that  the 
greatest  injury  would,  be  suffered'  by  the.  towns  and  communities 
situated  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams,  since  it  is  intended 
that  the  duties  shall  be  tonnage  dues  proportionate  to  distance. 
The  Mannheim  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  if 
duties  were  introdmcei  on  the  Ehine,  and  if  the  charge  were  to 
average  only  0*04  pfennig  per  ton  and  kilometre,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  cost  to  that  town  alone  would  be  a  million  marks, 
or,  roughly,  £50,000  per  annum..  Should  the  calculation  be  even 
approximately  correct,,  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  'importance  of 
the  material  issues  which  are  .at  stak,e.. 
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AGEICULTUEB  AND  INDDSTEY 

The  of  presemng  the  right  balance  between  agrienltnre  and  industry 

one-sided  riews-Importance  of  agriculture  in 
effieieney-The  rural  moyement- 
Nnmber  of  apcultural  oTOers-Cnltivation  of  the  land— The  national 
prodnenon  of  gram--Com-growing  in  Prussia-Other  ground  crops- 
Ymeyards,  orchards,  hop-growing,  spirit  distillation,  tobacco-growing,  the 
beet-sngar  mdustey— Apiculture  and  fiscal  poHey— Effect  of  indust7  on 
com  impor  s—  he  agricultural  State — Conflict  between  agriculture  and 
7,  Bismarck  on  agrarian  policy— Imports  and  exports  of 

wheat  and  rye  m  recent  years-Demand  of  the  com-growers-The 
vIh,rofT  of  agriculture  fayourable-Higher prices  and  increased 
/7n  of  Agriculture  guoted-the  encum- 

m-nt  of  the  land--M  parties  agreed  that  Protection  cannot  he  sum- 
manly  abandoned-The  argument  of  the  “National  Granary ’’—Count 
von  Capnvi  quoted-Attitude  of  the  Protectionists  of  the  Chair-Prince 
Mow  s  claim  to  be  m  “  agrarian  ChanceUor  ’’-Agrarian  and  industrial 
daties  inseparable— Demands  of  the  Agrarian  League. 

QNE  of  the  most  d^cult  of  all  Germany’s  domestic  questions 
IS  undonbtedly  the  relationship  of  agricultnre  to  industry 
and  one  of  the  Goyemment’s  most  delicate  domestic  tasks  is  the 
prese^ation  of  the  right  balance  between  these  two  interests. 
For  the  growth  of  mdnstry  must  ineyitahly  he  at  the  expense  of 
a^cnltnre,  and  the  protection  of  agricnltm-e  by  one-sided  legis- 
latiTe  measmes  must  as  certainly  inyoke  the  handicapping  of 
mdnstry.  ’i  iewmg  the  problem  each  from  its  own  exdjiye 

fhontri  ’w  neither agricnltnre nor  industry 

should  be  able  to  see  the  problem  “truly  and  to  see  it  whole  “ 

LteSf  f  national 

interests  receive  due  consideration. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 


Impeml  Government  lias  sncceeded  in  holding  the  scales  evenly 
between  the  rival  forces  which  are  competing  for  the  economic 
future  of  Germany,  yet  no  one  questions  the  wisdom  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  its  endeavour  to  maintain  agriculture  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and^  to  protect  it  as  far  as  possible  against  rapid 
changes  to  which  it  could  not  accommodate  itself.  For  Germany 
has  never  neglected  the  vital  interests  of  the  sod,  and  its 
peasantry  can  still  mate  the  proud  boast  that  it  is  one  of  the 
somdest  bulwarks  of  the  national  prosperity  and  stability. 
Wfule  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  agnenitnre  decHned  between  1881  and  1901  from  711  to  495 
per  10,000  of  the  total  population,  the  decline  in  Germany 
between  1882  and  1895  was  only  from  1,783  to  1,554  per 
10,000;  the  decline  in  the  first  case  was  30  per  cent.,  in  the 
second  it  was  13  per  cent.  The  German  occupation  census  of 
1895  showed  that  over  eighteen  million  persons,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  fifty-two  millions,  were  directly  dependent  npon 
apiculture  and  horticulture,  and  if  forestry  he  included  half  a 
million  more  may  be  added. 

Perhaps  the  German  agrarian  party  is  itself  to  blame  for  the 
fact  that  much  sympathy  has  been  withdrawn  from  it  duriug 
recent  years,  for  if  industry  has  not  been  slow  in  making  known 
its  needs  pd  claims,  the  representatives  of  agriculture,  both  in 
the  Imperial  and  State  Parliaments,  have  failed  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  economic  revolution  which  has  come  over  the 
country  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  they  demand  as  per¬ 
sistently  to-day  as  ever  that  domestic  policy  shall  unerrino-ly 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Prince  Bismarck  when  the  modem 
industrial  era  iiad  tardlj  opened. 

It  IS  only  when  the  facts  of  Germany’s  peculiar  position  are 
clearly  niiderstood  that  it  becomes  possible  to  do  Justice  to  both 
parties  to  the  present  struggle  for  predoraiiiance. 

In  spite  of  the  steady  displacement  of  the  rural  population 
which  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  to  suppose  that  in  endeavouring  to  uphold 

agriculture  the  German  Governments  are  defending  a  moribund 
interest.  Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  cry  of  the  large  land- 
owners  that  their  calling  and  existence  are  threatened,  there  is 
still  room  and  fortune  for  progressive  fanning  even  in  the  great 
corn-growing  districts  of  the  North  and  East,  while  the  smaller 
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ciilliTators  in  general  are  toMing  their  own  in  eieij  part  of  the 
country. 

Many  of  the  platonic  Mends  of  agricnltnre,  who  hang  on 
to  the  skirts  of  the  agrarian  party,  though  haying  nothing  in 
common  with  that  pai*ty  in  respect  either  of  interest  or  ideal, 
support  their  solicitude  for  the  farmer  and  Ms  calling  by  the 
plea  that  the  country  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  town,  a  healthy 
and  robust  peasantry  the  best  bulwark  against  the  feverish, 
enervating  ininence  of  overcrowded  centres  of  population. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  German  natiire  a  strong  and  kradicable 
country  mstinct :  it  is  significant  that  in  the  one  German  literary 
classic  in  which  trade  is  glorified,  Gustav  Freytag’s  novel,  Soil 
iind  Haben,’"  the  writer  suddenly  stops  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
story  of  a  bnsmess-man's  bustling  career  in  order  to  recite,  in 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  words,  the  praises  of  rural  life. 

Happy  the  man,’’  he  writes,  who  treads  wide  tracts  of  Ms 
own  land ;  happy  he  who  knows  how  to  subject  the  powers  of 
burgeoning  nature  to  an  mtelMgent  will.  Everything  that  makes 
men  strong,  healthy,  and  good  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist. 
His  life  is  an  endless  struggle,  but  an  endless  victory.  The  pure 
air  of  heaven  strengthens  the  muscles  of  his  body ;  the  primeval 
order  of  nature  forces  Ms  thoughts  into  an  orderly  course.  He 
is  a  priest  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  steadfastness,  to  preserve, 
discipline  and  morals — the  first  virtues  of  a  people.  WMle  other 
useful  employments  age,  Ms  remains  as  eternal  as  the  life  of 
nature ;  while  other  pursuits  imprison  men  witMn  narrow  walls,, 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  between  the  boards  of  a  sHp,  Ms 
gaze  has  but  two  limits — ^the  blue  heaven  above  and  the  .firm 
earth  at  his  feet,  .His  is  the  Mghest  joy  of  creation ;  for  what¬ 
ever  he  demands  from  Hature — plant  or  animal— springs  ,up 
under  Ms  hand  , to  a  glad  eMstence,”  &c.^ 

A  recent  German  economic  writer  says : — 

The  agricultural  population  preserves  its  strength  and 
vigour  by  the  free  life  with  nature,  and  by  giving  to  the  towns 
the  surplus  of  its  increase  of  population  its  influence  upon  the 
latter  is  recuperative.  The  effect  of  the  entire  conditions  of 
rural  life  is  that  the  population  on  the  land  holds  fast  to  good 
old  customs,  is  not  easily  detached  from  all  the  movements  in 
national  life,  preserves  its  fidelity  and  attachment  to  religion, 
Soil  and Hatj-en,”  voL  L  book  S. 
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and  attributes'  importance  to  goo'd  morals.  All  these  qualities 
exert  their  influence  on  tie  State  and  indnstryj  and  gixe  ns  in  tie 
rural  po'pnlation  a  powei’fiil  support  for  our  entire  national  life^ 
as  ias  been  only  too  often  siown  in  critical  times/’  * 

It  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  sentiment's  of  this  Mnd  or  to 
criticise  in  an  unfriendly  spirit  the  measures  in  which  they  are 
often  embodied.  At  the  same  time^  it  is  only  just  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  towns  are  not  as  bad  as  they  haxe  been  paintedj  and 
that  the  urban  degeneration  which  social  reformers,  more  equipped 
with  earnestness  than  with  facts,  often  deplore  has  not  yet  shown 
itself  in  Germany.  For  a  long  time  the  improved  assertion  of 
a  well-known  agrarian  advocate.  Professor  Bering,  to  the  effect 
that,  the  industrial  towns  did  not  snpplj  one-third  as  many 
efficient  men  to  the  army  as  did  the  purely  agricultural  districts 
in  prO'po.rtion  to  their  population,  passed  iinch,ailenged,  even 
where  it  was  not  formally  endorsed  and  exploited  as  'agr'aria.n 
capital.  There  were,  however,  no  conclnsive  fi,giires  from  which 
t'O  draw  any  inference  either  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  this 
contention.  Such  a  basis  for  judgment  was  for  the  first  time 
provided  hy  the  Bavarian  Government,  which  in  1895  classified 
according  to  occupations  the  whole  of  the  recruits  called  up  for 
service  with  the  colours.  The  result  was  to  upset  entirely  the 
agrarian  theory  th,at  the  rural  distri.cts  were  a  .special  source  of 
efficient  soldiers..  It  was  found  that  although  about  one-half 
of  the  population,  of  Bavaria  followed  agricultural  O'Cenpations 
agriculture  supplied  to  the  army  not  three  times  more  rn'Cn  than 
industiy,  but  not  .even  as  .many,  viz.,  2,6-4  per  cent,  against 
28*4  per  cent.,  while  trade  and  commerce  supplied  22*8  per 
cent.,  and  other  occupations  and  classes  tie, rest.  According 
to  Professor  Lujo  Brentano,  .Not  quite  a  third  of  the  men  in 
the  entire  German,  army  belong  nowadays  to  agriculture.”  In 
1902  the  proportion  was  29'4  per  cent.,  in  1908  it  was  31*8  per 
cent.,  and  in  1904  80*9  per  cent.  In  1906  the  largest  number 
of  defectives  fell  to  agricultural  Sehleswig-Hoistein  and  Mecklen¬ 
burg  and  the  Han.se  Towns,  viz.,  8‘7  per  cent.,  then,  folowed 
Wiirtemberg  with  8*6  per  cent.,  and  Baden  and  Hesse-Nassau , 
with  8-2.  per  cent.  each.  ,  The  fewest  defectives  fell  to  Lorraine, 
viz..,  5*8  per  cent.  The  most  efficients  came  fi’om  East  Prussia, 
viz.,  68*8  per  cent.,  West  Prussia  68*4  per  cent.,  Lorraine- 
*  C.  HeroW,  “  Die  wieMigsfen  jl^arfiageii,”'  p,  4. 
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63'3  per  cent.,  and  Alsace  63' 1  per  cent.- — two  agricnitnral  and 
two  semi-indnstrial  districts. 

The  argument  of  military  efficiency  apart,  howerer,  there  is 
every  reason  why  Germany  shonld  make  a  determined  effort 
even  at  great  sacrifice,  to  preserve  agriculture  in  a  suecessftd 
condition,  and  above  all  to  protect  its  still  large  independent 
peasantry  and  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  the  small  holders. 
For  the  cry  of  “Back  to  the  land!”  which  is  heard  there,  as  else¬ 
where,  has  a  different  and  a  happier  meaning  than  underlies  it  in 
this  country.  In  Germany  the  rural  movement  is  not  an  endea¬ 
vour  to  put  upon  the  land  industrial  workers  for  whom  the  towns 
have  no  employment  and  no  homes ;  it  denotes  an  effort  to  attract 
back  to  agricultural  pursuits  labourers  who  left  the  land  but 
yesterday  and  who  have  not  yet  fallen  hopelessly  into  the  whirlpool 
of  turban  life,  yet  for  whom  there  ai‘e  abundant  opportunities  of 
work^  in  the  country  if  only  the  conditions  there  can  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive.  Granting  that  radical  changes  will  need 
to  be  made  in  ^  the  systems  both  of  tenure  and  cultivation— a 
q^uestion  to  which  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  return  later — before 
agnculture  will  be  placed  on  a  healthy  basis,  enablii^  it  to  do 
its  best  for  the  country  and  the  nation,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
lack  of  efficient  labour  is  the  most  pressing  of  all  needs.  It  is 
estimated  that  every  summer  several  hundred  thousand  foreign 
labourers  have  to  cross  into  Germany  from  the  eastern  frontiers  in 
order  to  gather  the  crops  instead  of  the  native  hands  which  are 
now  finding  more  profitable  or  more  congenial  employment  in 
the  industrial  districts. 

A  few  figures  may  be  selected,  from  inexhaustible  data  of  the 
same  kind,  in  iUustration  of  the  important  and  progressive  place 
which  agriculture  fin  its  various  forms  takes  in  the  national 
economy.  According  to  the  latest  enumeration,  there  w'ere  in 
1895  in  the  whole  Empire  5,558,317  agricultural  holdings  of  aU 
kinds,  eovermg  an  area  of  43,284,742  hectares  (of  24  acres) 
Mmparing  with  5,276,344  holdings  and  40,178,681  hectares 
1882;  of  the  holdings  in  1895  4,626,483  were  purely  agri- 
effitural,  and  981,834  combined  agriculture  with  forestry,  and 
the  area  devoted  to  agriculture  exclusively  was  32  517  941 
hectees.  Further,  there  were  in  1895  22,041  purely  for^try 

18,726,000  hectares.  Between  the  years  named  the  number  of 
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agiiciiltiirai  holdings  increased  by  281j97B  and  the  amoinit  of 
land  so  employed  by  3,106,061  hectares.  The  increase  was 
greatest  in  the  case  of  holdings  under  20  hectares. 

Tie  ciilfciTation  of  the  land  underwent  change  as  follows  dining 
the  seventeen  years  1883  to  1900  : — 


Arable  and  garden,  land  . 
Yinejards 

Meadow  land  ...  ...  | 

Pastures  and  eneiosnres  | 
Forests  and  plantations  | 


1883.  i 

1S93. 

1  1900. 

Increase  or 
decrease  in 
17  years. 

Hectares.  .; 

Heetares. 

Hectares.  1 

Hectares. 

26,243,210  : 

26,257,310  ' 

-f**  79,,9b0 

134,620  : 

132,530 

135,210  i 

-f  590 

5,903,440  i 

■  5,915,770 

5,956,160  1 

-h  52,720' 

3,425,110  i 

2,873,030 

2,706,710  i 

-  719,400 

13,903,400  I 

13,958,830  : 

;  13,995,870  | 

f  1 

•f  87,470 

In  1883  45 ‘5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface  was  used  as  arable 
and  garden  la,iicl  and  in  1900  48*6  per  cent. ;  17*2  per  cent,  was 
used  as  meadow  .and  pasture  in  1883  and  16*0  per  cent,  in 
1900 ;  25*7  per  cent,  was  used  as  forest  and  plantation  in  1888 
and  25*9  per  cent,  in  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  9*3  per  cent-  of 
the  surface  was  devoted  to  buildings,  &€.,  in  1900  as  against 
8‘8  per  cent,  in  1883.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  nearly 
fourteen  million  hectares  of  forest  in  1900'  4,430,000  hectares 
w^ere  in  fiscal  hands,  2,258,090  hectares  belonged  to  communes, 
517,229  hectares  belonged  to  foundations  and  corporations  of  all 
kinds,  257,302  hectares  were  Crown  lands,  and  6,603,865  hectares 
were  in  private  hands,  an  allocation  which  explains  ■  Germany’s 
forest  wealth  and  the  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the 
trade  as  well  as  the  science  of  forestry  has  been  brought  in  that 
conntiy.  Of  thes.e  forests  no  less  than  2,380,000  he.ctares  had 
been  planted  within  the  twenty  years  preceding  1900. 

Geiinany  no  longer  feeds  itself,  and  with  a  rapidly  growing 
population  and  a  rising  standard  of  life  its  imports  of  wheat 
especially  have  greatly  increased  dining  the  past  seven  years., 
yet  the  production  of  the  two  staple  food  corns  increased  from  an 
average  of  8,490,000  metric  tons,  yearly  during  the  septennial 
period  1898  to  1899  to  an  average  of  9,286,000  metric  tons 
yearly  .during  the  following  seven  years  1900  to  1906  in  the  case 
of  rye,  and  from  an  average  of  8,489,000  tons  to  one  of  8,600,000 
tons  in  the  case  of  wheat.  The  heaviest  harvest  of  rye  in  this 
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period  of  fourtees  years  was  in  1904,  riz.,  10,060,762  metric  tons, 
after  whieh  came  9,904,493  tons  in  1893  ;  the  heaviest  harvest 
of  wheat  was  in  1906,  viz.,  3,939,563  tons,  followed  by  3,900,396 
tons  in  1902. 

According  to  the  ofGcial  “  Statistics  of  the  German  Empire  ” 
the  harvest  of  the  fields  was  as  follows  in  the  year  1906 : _ 


Winter  wheat .. 
Summer  „  .. 
Winter  rye 
Snmmer 
Winter  spelt  .. 
Summer  barley 

Oats  . 

Potatoes 
Clover  bay 
licceme  ,  , 
Grass  „ 


Metric  tons. 


3,570,807 

368,756 

9,473,479 

152,259 

458,954 

3,111,309 

8,431,379 

42,936,702 

11,912,726 

1,698,998 

28,732,930 


Per  hectare  in 
metric  tons. 


2-04 

2-02 

1*59 

1*18 

1*43 

1- 89 

2- 00 
13*0 

5*74 

7*05 

4-83 


The  prodnce  per  head  of  the  popnlation  was — of  rye  328  lb.,  of 
■wheat  204  lb.,  of  spelt  10  lb.,  of  barley  172  lb.,  of  oats  248  lb 
and  of  potatoes  1,611  lb. 

There  has  also  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  prodnetivity 
of  the  soil.  The  yield  of  rye  per  hectare  throughout  the  whole 
eonntry  increased  from  28'2  c-wts.  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1893  to  1899  to  30-6  cwts.  for  the  years  1900  to  1905,  and  the 
yield  of  wheat  increased  from  34-2  to  38  cwts. 

Taking  the  whole  eonntry  together,  there  has  been  a  steady  if 
slow  encroachment  of  arable  upon  grazing  and  pastnre  land,  hut 
even  more  impoi^nt  than  the  increase  of  the  area  devoted  to  corn- 
growing  is  the  increase  of  production  which  has  resulted  from 
the  partial  abandonment  of  the  three-field  system  of  cultivation, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a  third  of  the  surface  was 
perpetually  fallow.  In  1878  in  all  Germany  2,308,474  hectares, 

and  garden  land  were  faUow;  in 
1888  1,846,800  hectares,  or  7  05  per  cent. ;  in  1898  1,550,201 
hectos,  or  5-91  per  cent.,  and  in  1900  only  1,230,626  hectares, 
or  4-69  p^  cent.  In  Prussia  the  proportions  at  the  same  dates 
were  8-91,  6-76,  5-56,  and  4-25  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
general  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  fallow  land  since  1878  has 
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been  aboat  50  per  cent.,  tbongh  in  some  parls  of  tlie  coantrj,  like 
Saxony  and  .  Hesse,  fallow  land  lias  almost  entirely  disappeare.d. 
The  old  system  of  cultivation  is  nowadays  most  followed  in 
MecHenbnrg,  where  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  still  allowed 
to  lie  fallow. 

Eeferring  particularly  to  Prussia,  it  is  computed  that  during 
the  past  century  the  extent  of  its  arable  land  increased  44  per 
cent.  According  to  a  calciilation  of  Conrad,  the  area  of  Prussia 
devoted  to  corn-growing  in  1802  was  10,000,000  hectares,  or 
B6'51  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  snrfa.ce ;  in  1852  official  returns 
placed  It  at  12,497,374  hectares,  or  44*59  per  cent, ;  and  in  1900 
it  was  14,424,629  hectares,  or  52*60'  per  cent.  Many  of  the  large 
cultivators  have  stiH  much  to  learn  in  science  and  enterprise,  yet 
improved  labour-saving  machinery  is  gradually  being  introduced, 
owing,  no  clonbt,  in  a  large  degree  to  the  necessity  which  the 
corn-growers  are  under  of  finding  a  snhstitnte  for  the  hinnan 
labour  which  they  are  unable  to  attract  to  the  land.  In  1904 
there  were  in  the  monarchy  394  steam  ploughs,  nearly  all 
worked  by  two  engines,  and  each  capable,  on  an  average,  of 
deep  pionghuig  12|-  acres  of  land  per  day.  The  use  of  potash 
for  agncnltnral  purposes  has  increased  sevenfold  in  Germany 
since  1890;  in  that  year  77  .kilog.  were  used  to  every  100 
hectares  of  agricultural  land,  hut  m  1905  the  amonnt  was 
576  kilog.,  though  in  Prussia  It  was  no  less  than  700  kilog, 
per  100  hectares,  and  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  l.,:026 
kilog. 

The  same  favourable  figores  cannot  he  recorded  for  live  stock.. 
Here  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  numbers  since  1873, 
except  in  sheep,  hut  a  decrease  proportionately  to  population, 
except  in  pigs.  The  number  of  cattle  per  100  inhabitants 
decre.ased'  from,  38*4  in  1873  to  32' 3  in  1904,  the  number  of 
sheep  decreased  from  60*9  to  13 '2  per  100  .inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  horses  from  8*2  to  7*1,  but  the  .number  of  pigs 
iiicrea.sed  from  17*4  to  31*6. 

Here,  however,  the  catalogue  of  agrari.an  enterprises  is  not 
exhansted.  In  1906  there  were  300,500  acres  of  land  under 
vines,  a  higher  area  than  for  many  years.  In  Bavaria  there 
were  56,790  acres,  in  Prussia  45,250  acres,  in  Baden  44,600 
■acres,  and  in  "^'lirteinherg  41,860  .acres*  The  yield  of  vrine 
must  in  1906  was  35,985,990  gallons,  but  that  w.as  not  much 
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more  ttBa  half  the  yield  of  tie  good  year  1904,  when  it  was 
SBjSTSjSTO  galions  for  a  smaBer  area.  The  average  yield  for  the 
last  ive  years  was  101*4  hectolitres  per  hectare,  or  46  hectolitres 
per  acre. 

The  nuiober  of  hardy  fruit  trees  in  cultivation  was  in  1900 
estimated  at  168,432,000,  of  which  52,332,000  were  apple, 
25,116,000  pear,  69,486,000  plum,  and  21,548,000  cherry-trees, 
withont  counting  the  finer  fruits.  Prnssia  in  that  year  had 
alone  ninety  miliion  fruit  trees,  giving  an  average  of  2,622  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  though  in  the  province  of  Saxony  the 
average  was  5,219. 

The  hops,  upon  which  the  heer-brewing  industry  depends,  are 
grown  in  the  South,  in  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  Baden,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Prussia.  In  1873  93,680 
acres  of  land  were  under  hops,  and  the  production  was  477,000 
metric  cwts.,  of  wMch  402,000  cwts.  fell  to  Bavaria,  Wiiiieniberg, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  1906  there  were  62,445  acres 
of  land  under  hops  in  Bavaria,  13,390  acres  in  Wiirtemberg, 
11,435  acres  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  5,160  acres  in  Prussia, 
4,635  acres  in  Baden,  and  87  acres  in  other  States,  giving 
a  total  of  97,152  acres,  an  area  larger  than  for  eight  years  past, 
excepting  only  the  year  1905.  The  produce  in  that  year  was 
420,000  cwts.,  and  the  average  for  the  years  1902-1906  was 
466,000  cwts.  The  yield  per  acre  in  1906  was  4*3  cwts.,  and 
the  average  for  the  years  1902-1906' was  4*9  cwts.,  comparing 
mth  an  average,  yield  of  8*8  cwts.  per  acre  in  the  United. 
Kingdom  during  the  years  1898-1907.  In  .1873  the  breweries 
of  the  country  produced  857,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  e.quai  to 
21  gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1905  the  br.eweii.es 
produced  1,600,610,000'  gallons  of  beer,  equal  to  2.6|-  gallons 
per  head,  the  rate  for  Bavaria  being  60  gallons,  for  Wihtemberg 
38  gallons,  and  for  Baden  34|  g.allon.s,  while  .for  the  No.rth 
German  taxation  area  it  was  only  21|-  galions. 

,  Again,  in  1906  Germany  had  68,405  distilleries  of  .all  kinds, 
large^and  small,  6,367  being  agricultural  and  33  industrial  dis¬ 
tilleries  producing  potato  spirit,  and  8,169  agricultural  .and  758 
industrial  distilleries  producing  corn  spirit.  The  year’s  produc- 
tion  of  alcohol  was  96,287,290  galons,  the  largest,  production, 
for  ten  years,  of  which  77,404,624  gallons  were  distilled  from 
potatoes,  and  16,391,250  gallons  from  com.  . 
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The  maniifacliire  of  sngar  from  beet  also  employs  :aii  increasing 
number  of  workpeople.  The  principal  seats  are  Prussian  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Bnmswick,  Anhalt,  and  MecMenburg,  and  the  beet  is 
grown  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories. 
In  the  year  1905-1906  876  factories  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sngar.  The  area  devoted  to  beet  was  1,179,800 
acres,  and  the  quantity  of  beets  used  was  15,733,478  metric 
tons,  a  larger  amoimt  than  since  1901—1902.  The  production 
was  2,314,779  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  328,752  tons  of  molasses. 
Of  the  876  sugar  factories,  286  were  in  Prussia  (108  in  the 
province  of  Saxony),  which  country  had  a  production  of 
1,861,970  tons  of  sugar  and  260,859  tons  of  molasses. 

The  area  .under  tobacco  varies  greatly  wdth  the  se.asons,  a 
good  season  giTing  so  satisfactory  a  return  that  a  larger  .area  is 
at  once  put  under  cultivation,  but  the  general  tendency  during 
the  p.ast  twenty  years  has  been  a  declining  one.  The  average 
area  under  cultivation  during  the  five  years  1886-1890  was 
48,425  acres,  during  the  years  1891-1895  43,595  acres,  during 
the  years  1896-1900  45,324  acres,  and  during  the  years  1901- 
1905  it  was  40,417  acres,  the  year  1905  having  an  area  of 
35,277  acres.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  tobacco 
planters  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  173,561  per  airnmn  for 
the  years  1886-1890  to  108,847  for  the  years  1901-1905,  the 
number  in  1905  being  93,119.  The  greatest  faling  off  has  been 
in  the  small  planters  with  farms  of  2|-  acres  and  under,  who 
have  decreased  to  barely  ,  one-third  the  number  tw.enty  years  ago. 
.The  production  of  dried  tobacco  leaves  has  .fallen  from  an  average 
of  .37,438  metric  tons  annually  for  the  years  1886-1890  to 
35,405  tons  for  the  years  1901-1905. 

Figures  like  these  show  the  extent  and  variety  of  agrarian 
enterprise,  and  give  some  indication  of  the  immense  influence 
which  is  nowadays  behind  the  demand  for  the  retention  of 
protective  duties. 

It  is  only  since  the  ’seventies  of  last  eentuiy,  however,  that 
German  agriculture  has  been  the  special  object  of  fiscal  policy. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  so  far  prosperous  that 
the  corn-growers  had  only  nominal  protection,  and  desired  none 
at  all,  insomuch  that  in  1865  the  duties  were  allowed  to  lapse. 
Herr  von  Bism.arck  (afterward.s  Imperial  Chancellor  and  author 
of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  1879)  wrote  in  1848: :  With  regard  to 
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indirect  taxation  we  tear  far  more  of  tte  protectiYe  system  wtiet 
faxonrs  onr  tome  manofaeturers  ttan  of  tte  free  trade  necessary 
to  tte  agrienltaral  population.”  At  ttat  time  tte  German 
corn-grower  did  not  trouble  muct  about  a  tome  monopoly,  for  he 
could  sell  tis  produce  elsewhere,  if  necessary,  on  advantageous 
terms.  A  large  amount  of  wheat  and  rye  was  regularly  exported 
to  England,  even  when  there  was  a  deficient  crop  at  home,  for 
higher  prices  could  be  obtained  there  than  the  poor  of  his  own 
towns  were  able  to  pay,  and  these  in  times  of  scarcity  had  to  be 
contented  with  maize.  Dming  the  decade  preceding  1860  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  wheat  in  the  markets  of  Prussia  was 
44s.  fid.  per  Imperial  quarter,  in  Bavaria  45s.  lid.,  and  in 
■Wiirtemberg  (185‘2-1859)  403.  8d.  ;  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  rye  during  the  same  period  was  8s.  Id.  per  cwt.  in 
Prassia,  8s.  4Jd.  in  Bavaria,  and  8s.  8Jd.  in  Wiirtemberg. 
During  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  average  price  of  wheat  fell 
in  Prussia  to  44s.  7id.,  in  Bavaria  to  43s.  5d.,  and  in  Wiirtem- 
berg  to  46s.  3|d.  per  Imperial  quarter ;  and  the  average  price  of 
rye  to  7s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  in  Prussia,  7s.  4d.  in  Bavaria,  and 
8s.  4d.  in  Wiirtemberg;  but  there  was  a  recovery  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  following  decade,  1870-1879,  when  the 
average  prices  were  48s.  3Jd.,  53s.  l|^d.,  and  51s.  per  quarter 
respectively  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and 
in  the  ease  of  rye  8s.  7d.,  9s.  Id.,  and  9s.  8d.  per  cwt. 
respectively. 

It  may  be  asked,  did  not  agriculture,  like  industry,  share  in 
the  larger  prosperity  which  came  to  the  country  after  the  close 
of  the  Preneh  war?  Bor  a  time  it  did  share— so  long,  in  fact, 
as  com  prices  continued  high.  The  short  run  of  good  prices 
led,  however,  to  the  excessive  capitalisation  of  estates,  and  for  a 
time  farms  on  re-sale  and  re-lease  changed  hands  at  prices  which 
proved  an  impossible  load  upon  their  new  holders  directly  the  brief 
spell  of  prosperity  passed  away.  Land  fell  again,  and  with  the 
fall  disappeared  much,  and  often  the  whole,  of  the  capital  of  men 
who  had  bought  by  the  aid  of  credit  in  times  of  inflated  values, 
while  many  large  proprietors  found  it  impossible  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  altered  condition  of  things,  and  the  state  of  agri- 
crfture  was  made  worse  by  the  higher  cost  of  labour,  caused  on 
aeone  hand  by  the  migration  from  the  rural  districts  to  the 
mdnstmal  towns,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  higher  cost  of 
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liviEg  and  the  unrest, of  the  awakened  agrienitiiral  latonrer  €¥en 
when  he  remained  on  Ms  native  soil.  Worse  stEl  for  the  corn- 
grower  was  the  competition,  no  longer  of  Enssia.  only  but  of 
xAmerica  and  Ar,gentma,  which  now.  began  to  take  threatening 
dimension,s,  depressing  the  price  of  the  principal  foodstuff,  rye, 
to  a  price  at  which  it  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated  at  home. 
Hence  the  demand  for  Protection  wMch  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
middle  of  the  ’seventies,  a  demand  to  which  Prince  Bismarck  for 
a  time  hesitated  to  listen,  yet  to  which  he  entirely  capitulated  in 
1879,  when  the  first  duty  of  sixpence  per  cwt.  w.as  imposed  on 
.wheat  and  rye. 

At  tMs  time  the  home  corn-growers  were  still  able,  on  the 
whole,  to  cover  the  nation’s  food  requirements,  and  sometimes 
they  had  a  surplus  for  export.  The  scale  tiimed  after  the  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  which  began  early  in  the  ’seventies  had  taken 
settled  form  and  had  become  a  great  national  movement.  The 
growth  of  industry  enormously  increased  the  labouring  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  towns,  creating  a  class  of  consumers  with  higher 
needs  and  ampler  means  for  satisfying  those  needs.  A  wholesale 
movement  from  the  rural  districts  began,  with  the  result  that 
even  in  the  stagnant  country  districts  labour  began,  to  have  a 
competitive  value. 

Germany  had  hitherto  had  a  large  surplus  popiil.ation,  and 
this  population  it  had  ..sent  across  the  seas— to  the  United 
States,  to  Brazil,  to  Australia,  to  South  A&ic.a.  Now  it  had  no 
.men  to  spare ;  the  mines,  the  factories,  the  workshops  called  for 
hands  a.nd  woMd  not  be  s.atisfied.  .  From  the  e.arly  ’eighties  the 
emigration,  movement  was  checked,  and  though  there  have  been 
fluctuations  since,  the  general  movement  has  been  downward, 
until  to-day  the  outward  flow  of  population  is  insignificant.  In 
1871  the  emigrants  from  the  German  Empire  who  s.ail.ed  by 
home  ports  and  Antwerp  numbered  75,912,  in  1872  the  number 
was  125,650,  in  1873  it  was  103,638  ;  then  there  was  a  fall,  to 
45,112  in  1874,  to  30,773  in  1875,  to  28,368  in  1876,  to  21,964 
in  1877,  and  in  1878  the  number  was  24., 217.  .  During  the 
succeeding  twelve  years  there  was  a  gre.at  inere.ase,  rising  &om 
117,0'97  in  1880  to  220,092  in  1881,  then  falling,  after  fluctua¬ 
tions,  to  116,339  in  1892,  since  when  the  decline  has  been 
continuous.  To-day  the  number  of  emigrants  is  only  one-fourth 
of  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
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Cy^mwTt  EmisramU  hmng,  fr&m  all  Ports^  Some  and  Foreign, 
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Twenty-fiTCj  and  eyen  twenty  years  ago,  however,  there  was 
as  yet  no  sign  of  the  acute  conflict  which  was  soon  to  break  out 
between  agriculture  and  industry.  The  first  moderate  duties  did 


classes  were  able  to  obtain,  as  hefore,  an  unlimited  .amount  of 
labour  at  wages  ,  which,  though  increasing,  seem  incredibly  low 
when  compared  with  those  to  which  the  working  classes  have  in 
recent  .years  become  accustomed.'  There  was  no  change  in  the 
general  principles  of  national  policy,  for  tlii,s  was  still  based  on 
the  assuiiiptio.n  that  Germany  was, '  and  was  destined  to  continue, 
essentially  an  agricultural  State,  that  corn-growing  was  the  chief 
of  national  industries,  and  that  the  fet',  duty  of  Alinisters  and 
Parliaments  was  to  safeguard  the  prosperity  of  the  great  land- 
OTO'ers  and  the  large  peasants.  The  occupation  census  of  1895 
had  ^  shown,  indeed,  that  agriculture  no  longer  gave  work  and 
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yefc  there  had  been  no  actual  diminution — as  we  have  seen,  there 
was  a  small  increase— in  the  pastoral  class,  and  this  fact  was 
held  to  prove  that  the  position  of  agricultnre  as  the  basis  of 
national  economy  was  not  assailed.  Yet  the  tide  of  industry  was  in 
fhll  flux,  and  all  the  time  it  was  pressing  with  growing  force  on  the 
agrarian  from  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  the  shortening  of 
his  labour  supplies,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  factory  towns, 
was  increasing  his  costs  of  production,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  prices  of  his  products  were  still  falling.  The  heaviest  fall 
occmred  in  the  decade  1880—1889,  when  the  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  was  in  Prussia  40s.  2d.,  in  Bavaria  45s.  9|d., 
and  in  ‘Wurtemhurg  42s.  lOd.,  the  lowest  prices  being  reached 
in  1886  in  Prussia,  viz.,  34s.  2d.  ;  iu  1885  in  Bavaria,  40s.  7d. ; 
and  in  1884  in  iirtemberg,  38s.  Id. ;  while  the  average  price 
of  rye  per  ewt.  was  7s.  lOd.  in  Pmssia,  8s.  od.  in  Bavaria,  and 
8s.  9d.  in  Wiirtemberg,  the  lowest  figui-es  being  6s.  4d.  in  Prussia 
(1887),  7s.  2d.  in  Bavaria  (1887),  and  7s.  6d.  in  Wiirtemberg 
(1886). 

Worse  still,  the  corn-grower  saw  that  the  countries  to 
which  Germany  was  beginning  to  export  manufactured  goods  on 
a  scale  never  experienced  before  were  sending  back  com  and 
other  farm  produce  in  return,  so  that  a  growing  portion  of  the 
nation’s  food  supply  was  being  produced  abroad.  Added  to 
this,  an  entire  change  in  the  spirit  of  legislation  came  about 
when  Prince  Bismarck  gave  place  to  Count  von  Caprivi.  The 
domestic  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  consistently 
agrarian,  though  the  word  had  not  yet  passed  into  currency  in 
the  modem  sinister  sense.  Bismarck  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  any  measure  passed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  was  bound 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  entire  nation  concurrently,  and 
he  must  not  be  accused  of  insincerity  when  he  uttered  words 
like  the  following:  “Whenever  I  have  come  forward  on  behalf 
of  landed  property  it  has  not  been  in  the  interest  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  my  own  class,  but  because  I  see  in  the  decline  of 
agriculture  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  permanence  as  a 
State.” 
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the  natioaal  prosperity  was  equally  bound  np.  From  the 
moment  the .  policy  of  the  Stale  was  directed  from  this  new 
standpoint  agriciiltiire  and  industry  inevitably  stood  in  open 
antagonism. 

II  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  protective  tariffs  and  other  controversial  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  benefft  of  agricnltm'e,.  but  simply  to 
indicate  in  broad  outline  the  economic  transition  through  which 
Germany  is  passing,  and  any  detailed  account  of  what  is  known 
as  the  agrarian  movement  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Some 
answer  must,  however,  be  attempted  to  the  questions — two  in 
form  though  one  in  substance^ — is  Germany  able  to  feed  its  own 
people,  and  to  what  extent  is  existing  legislation  able  to  promote 
this  end  ? 

Aceordiiig  to  the  German  Government’s  estimate,  prepared 
when  the.  present  Customs  Tariff  was  un,d6r  parliamentary 
consideration,  the  com.-growers  of  the  country  were  only  able,  on 
the  average  of  the  years  1895  to  1900,  to  supply  92*6  per  c.ent. 
of  the  nation’s  needs  hi  rye  and  7B'7  per  cent,  in  wheat  and 
spelt.  During  those  years  there  was  on  the  average  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  591,760  metric  tons  of  rye  and  1,263,240 
tons  of  wheal  and  spelt.  During  more  recent  years  Germany 
has  had  to  import  from  one  and  three  quarters  to  two  million 
tons  of  wheat,  while  the  deficit  in  rye  averaged  nearly  half  a 
million  tons  in  the  years  190'2--1905  : — 
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during  the  yeara  1903  to  1905  25,500  tons  and  the  exports 
66,400  tons,  while  the  imports  of  rye  flonr  averaged  1,770  tons 
and  the  exports  99,705  tons.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Germany 
has  of  late  years  become  rather  more  dependent  upon  forei<m 
food  supplies  than  before. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  production  of  both  food-corns.  The  average  production 
of  wheat  during  the  seven  years  1900  to  1906  was  25,239,949 
metric  tons,  and  during  the  preceding  seven  years  1893  to  1899 
24,051,454  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  1,188,495  tons,  or 
169,785  tons  per  annum.  The  average  production  of  rye  durim^ 
the  seven  years  1900  to  1906  was  66,405,289  metric  tons,  and 
during  the  preceding  seven  years  59,422,364  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  6,982,725  tons,  equal  to  854,675  tons  per  annum. 
But  in  the  interval  the  population  had  increased  from  52,280,000 
in  1895  to  60,641,000  in  1906,  an  increase  of  8,361,000.  While 
the  increase  of  population  had  thus  amounted  to  16-0  per  cent , 
the  iucrease  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  rye  together  barely 
reached  half  this  percentage.  AUowing  for  an  estimated  con- 
snmption_  of  440  lb.  of  wheat  and  rye  per  head,  there  was  a 
shortage  in  production  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons. 
It  is  clear  that  at  present  the  home  corn-growers,  while  they 
are  not  going  back,  are  not  meeting  the  larger  demand  caused 
by  the  increase  of  population  and  an  improving  standard  of 
life. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  about  the  home  production 
of  food-corn  is  one  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  recoo'- 
nition  which  it  deserves.  The  principal  deficit  is  in  wheat,  the 
consumption  of  which  is  steadily  increasing,  while  that  of  rye 
declines.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  persons  who  only  know 
the  Germans  as  a  rye-bread-eating  people  to  be  told  that  over 
30  per  cent,  of  ^e  grain  consumed  is  wheat.  The  explanation 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  feet  that  a  large  amount  of  pure  wheat 
bread  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  roils,  and  that  throughout  the 
country  the  so-called  rye-loaf  generaUy  has  an  admixture  of 
from  20  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  same  flour.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  soil  of  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  the 
East  is  more  suited  to  rye  than  to  wheat,  and  in  the  tariff  of 
1902  the  duty  on  wheat  was  fixed  higher  than  that  on  rye  for 
the  dehberate  purpose  of  giving  rye  additional  encouragement. 
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It  wil  be  iateresting  to  see  bow  far  the  corii-gi‘owers  of 
Prussia  are  .able  and  willing  to  adjust  production  to  demands 
wMcb  are  ebanging  qnaltatiTelj  as  well  as  quantitatively. 
Tbeir  constant  rejoinder  to  the  critics  of  protective  policy  has 
been  that  production  is  merely  a  qnestion  of  price,  and  tb,at5 
given  a  remiinerative  return  on  capital,  the  national  granary 
can  supply  the  national  need.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in 
a  country  with  such  diversity  of  soil,  clini.ate,  and  transpo.rt 
conditions  .as  Germany,  no  estimate  of  costs  of  production  could 
be  suggested  would  be  generally  acceptable.  Professor  Drechsler, 
calculating  the  cost  in  HanoYer  in  1888,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  wheat  could  not  be  produced  for  less  than  £8  10s..  7d.  per 
ton  and  rye  for  less  than  ^7  11s.  9d.,  the  maximum  rates  being 
i 9  12s.  for  wheat  and  £9  11s.  9d.  for  rye  grown  on  bad  or  difficult 
land,  and  the  minimum  rates  A'6  10s.  Td.  for  wheat  and  ^ 5  5s.  5d. 
for  rye  grown  on  good  land.  ,  A  more  recent  estimate  ni.ade  by 
Herr  Evert  ^  is  ^ 7  10s.  for  rye  and  ^  10  for  wheat,  while  another 
agricultural  writer,  Herr  C.  Herold,  places  the  cost  of  producing 
rye  remuneratiYely  at  £8  and  that  of  wheat  ^10,  a  surplus  of 
10s.  per  ton  being  left  in  each  case.t  The  logical  agrarian 
protectionist  reiises  to  be  bound  by  data  of  this  Mnd,  however, 
and  states  his  demands  in  the  simple  formula,  ‘^  The  German 
market  for  the  German  corn-grower.”  He  insists  th,at  the 
duties  must  be  retained  at  such  a  height  as  will  eventually 
male  Germany  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  food 
supplies,  ignoring  the  fact  that  every  new  pair  of  hands  that 
goes  to  swell  the  industrial  army  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  ''agricultural  State.’’ 

Eor  the  present,  owing  to  a  combination  of  auspicious  ■ 
influences,  the  conditions  of,,  agricultme  are  exceptionally ... 
favourable...  .  Baron  won  Goler,  one  of  the  most  authoritative, 
representatives  .of,  the  agr,ari,an'  party,  stated,  in  Eebmary, 
1908,  that  "  German  agriculture  was  in  a  better  '  position 
than  for  many  decades.  He  had  for  years  complained  of  agri¬ 
cultural  distress,  but  he  must  now  confess  that  agriculture  had 
revived  and  was  more  profitable  than  before.  It  might  seem 
hazardous  for  an  agraiian  to  tali  thus,  but  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks.”  He  added  that 

*  “  Der  deutsclie  Osten,”  P-.  18- 

t  ‘‘Die  wiehtigsten  Agrarfiageu,”  p.  16. 
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the  agricnltorists  owed  this  state  of  things  in  great  measure  to 
the  new  enstoms  tariff. 

Every  sign  points  to  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate.  It 
was  stated  in  the  Reichstag  on  March  2,  1907,  on  the  anthoritv 
of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  {.Landwirthschaftsgesell 
schaft)  that  the  protective  duties  had  during  the  year"  1906 
increased  the  value  of  German  real  estate  by  no  less  a 
s™  than  ^'68, 250,000.  One  has  only  to  consult  the  records 
of  sales  of  agricultural  estates  to  find  evidence  of  the 
enormously  increased  capital  value  which  has  been  created  by 
the^  higher  prices  obtained  owing  to  the  last  revision  of  the 
duties,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  a  shortage  of  com,  and  by  the  es- 
eeptional  run  of  prosperity  which  industry  has  enjoyed,  leading 
to  an  mcreased  national  spending  power.*  Spewing  for  a 
typical  corn-growing  distinct,  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  the 
province  of  West  Pmssia  lately  published  the'”  following  com¬ 
parative  return  of  prices  per  hectare  {2J  acres)  of  arable^  land  • 
1901,  m  Ss. ;  1902,  £21  5s. ;  1908,  £29  4s. ;  1904,  £80  3s.; 
and  1905,  £54  8s.,  showing  an  increase  (which  had  not  ceased 
in  190o)  of  over  200  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

The  actual  cultivators  have  also  benefited  by  the  higher  prices 
of  com  and  farm  stock  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  hut 
in  then  ease  a  reaction  is  certain,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
anthorities  has  already  set  in.  For  the  increased  capital  value 
of  land  has  advanced  rents,  while  at  the  same  time  labour, 
material,  and  other  costs  of  production  have  become  dearer' 
leaving  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  “  According  to  my  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience,”  writes  Herr  Herold,  “  leasehold  rents  are 


»  The  foUoTOg  instants,  referring  to  the  spring  of  1907,  of  PruBsian  estates 
eh^^ng  hands  at  larger  hgnres,  have  been  taken  at  random ; — 

_  1.  The  estate  of  Sialdssen,  280  morgen,  bought  for  £10,800,  sold  for  £11  aoo 

.increase  6*0  per  ceat. 

117  Wolsko  sold  for  £5,250,  bought  a  year  before  for  £4,700, 

estate,  sold  for  £6,000,  bought  ten  years  agofor£3,750, 

Eosengarten,  sold  for  £6,500,  bought  a  year 

ago  for  £o,400,  increase  20*3  per  cent.  jmi: 

Insterbarg,  sold  for  £17,500,  bought  sk  years 

ago  for  £14, £>00,  increase  20*7  per  cent.  '  ®  jws 

„  Friedrielisliof,  near  Bobltz,  sold  for  £9,750,  bongiit  two  v^rs 

f increase  95  per  cent. ;  and  ohmged.  hands  six  years  hefor/that 
for  £2,700y  mcre.ase  to  date  261  per  cent.  j  wexore  mas 

^  eirele  of  'WeHaii,  of  1,,4CW  morgen,  sold  for  £26,150  Hiaueh 

bonglit  tliree  years  ago  for  £12,500,  increase  52*2  per  cent 
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in  general  too  Mgh  for  present  conditions.  Many  leaseholders 
are  becoming  banimpt,  others  manage  by  great  exertion  and  by 
li?ing  in  restricted  circmnstances  to  feg  out  a  necessitous 
existence.  The  experience  of  better  circumstances  in  agriculture 
in  former  days  and  the  keen  competition  called  forth  by  the 
endeavour  of  many  young  people  to  create  an  independent 
position  for  themselves  drive  up  leasehold  rents  to  an  unhealthy 
height.” 

The  present  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Heir  von  Axnim, 
has  lately  said  the  same  thing.  Speaking  in  the  Diet  on 
Pebmary  7,  1907,  on  taking  office,  he  stated 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  the  increase  in  wages  and  the 
increase  of  the  costs  of  production  caused  by  the  higher  prices 
prevailing  all  round  weigh  heavily  against  the  advantages  which 
the  higher  prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  conferred  upon 
the  farmer,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  higher 
prices  of  cattle  are  boxmd  to  be  temporary.  Taking  all  this 
into  aceomt,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
higher  prices  of  landed  estates  which  we  see  at  present  are  not 
justified  by  the  increased  returns,  but  are  due  to  a  larger  demand 
for  land,  produced  by  the  increased  purchases  by  banks,  domains, 
and  people  who  have  become  rich  in  industry.  This  general 
rise  in  prices  is  especially  serious  since  it  is  reflected  not  only 
in  the  purchase  of  estates,  but  in  inheritance,  and  on  every 
succession  it  gives  rise  to  increased  indebtedness.  This  steadily 
increasing  indebtedness  is  one  of  the  principal  evUs  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  agriculture  is  so 
little  able  to  vrithstand  economic  crises.  Agriculture  then  finds 
itself  in  a  generation  in  the  old  position.  The  slightest  re¬ 
duction  m  duties  means  acute  distress.  But  protective  legislation 
wiU  only  justify  itself  if  we  adopt  measures  for  combating 
unfavourable  symptoms,  and  one  of  our  tasks  is  to  release  landed 
property  from  debt.” 

It  would  appear  that  this  see-saw  movement  in  the  fortunes  of 
a^culture  is  mseparable  from  Protection,  and  that  the  hope  of 
s  yn^  prices  and  ensuring  to  the  corn-grower  certain  and 
cons  an  profits  on  a  moderate  level  has  so  far  proved  unrealis- 
able.  Judging  by  the  past,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
eonctoon  that  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agriculture 
which  has  unquestionably  taken  place,  though  it  is  now  shared 
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more  or  less  by  aD  sections  of  the  agricnltnral  class,  o^ers  and 
tenants  equaBy,  mU  eventually  prove  in  the  main  advantageous 
-  the  OTTOers.  As  m  earher  times  of  prosperity,  higher  prices 

«]]  create  tod  TaJnes,  aBd^t  the  ad'of 

penod  of  rehef  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  wffl  find  them- 
se  ves  once  more  crippled  in  resources  and  paying  advanced  rents 

in  lace  of  falliiig  returns. 

It  sho^d  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  among  the  corn- 
growers  themselves  the  benefits  of  Protection  are  shared  very 
meqna  y.  The  ‘  Handbook  of  the  Conservative  Party  ”  savs 
fra^y  that  “  The  protection  of  home  agricnlture  means  essen- 
■  aUy  the  protection  of  corn-growing.”  No  one  has  doubted 
tms  ,  but  It  follows  as  a  coroHary  that  the  protection  of  com- 
^owing  means  the  protection  of  a  numerieaUy  small  section  of 
the  agricifitural  class  and  positive  disadvantage  to  a  far  larger 
sec  ion,  w  ich  only  grows  com  for  its  own  consumption,  and  is, 
as  a  consequence,  but  little  affected  by  the  fiuetuations  of  the 
market.  Aecor<^g  to  an  estimate  used  by  Count  von  Caprivi, 
when  defendmg  his  commercial  treaties  against  attack  in  1892 

+  101  ^  Hohenlohe,  only  com-growing  farms  of  at 

least  12^  acres  have  any  direct  interest  in  the  price  of  com 
which  means  that  only  from  one-fourth  to  three-tenths  of  the 
entoe  agricultural  class  is  affected  one  way  or  the  other. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  incidentally  to  the  serious 
queston  of  agrarian  indebtedness.  In  the  opinion  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject  the  encumberment  of  the  land  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  permanently  healthy 
condition  of  a^eulture.  It  is  probably  under  the  mark  to  say 
that  on  the  whole  over  half  the  sale  value  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  Prussia  is  covered  by  mortgage,  and  here  again  the  East 
Of  the  kmgdoin  is  in  a  far  worse  pMgtt  tlian  the  West  It  has 
been  estimated*  that  for  every  £100  of  capital  invested  in  land 
y  independent  propraetors  following  agriculture  as  their  principal 
occupation  m  Prussia,  there  is  a  debt  of  £188  10s  The 
position  of  those  who  only  Mow  agriculture  as  a  secondary 
oeeupa  ion  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  is  more  favourable, 
for  here  the  indebtedness  is  only  equal  to  one-half  the  capital 
myested.  No  direct  official  information  of  recent  date  esists  on 
this  subject,  but  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn  by  the  study  of 
*  Statistiseiie  Eorresponiieiiz,.’® 
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tke  ta:xation  retims.  Under  tlie  Prussian  Income  Tax  Law 
persons  with  an  income  exceeding  £150  are  required  to  declare 
the  value  of  their  real  and  personal  estate  and  the  amount  of 
debt  upon  the  same.  In  1899  the  aggregate  ralue  of  the  estate 
of  persons  of  this  class  was  £751,650,000,  of  which  £513,500,000 
consisted  of  real  and  £238,150,000  of  personal  estate,  and  the 
debt  amounted  to  £189,900,000,  or  25’3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  East  Prussia,  "West  Prussia, 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Posen,  and  Silesia  the  indebtedness 
amounted  to  47-7  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  land;  in  the 
■Western  Proxinees,  24-7  per  cent.  Taking  real  and  personal 
estate  together,  the  percentage  of  indebtedness  was  81'4  per 
cent,  in  the  East  and  14‘7  per  cent,  in  the  West.  Taking 
individual  provinces  the  indebtedness  on  real  estate  was ; — 


West  Pnissia 
Pomerania 
Easi  Prussia 
Posen 

Brandenjburg 

Silesia 


...  58-23 

vvjtiax'. 

ScHeswig-Holstein 

...  30-09 

...  52-50 

Hesse-Hassan 

...  26-50 

...  51*38 

Saxony  . 

...  25-74 

...  50’74 

1  Bkineland ... 

...  24-84 

...  46-16 

i  Westphalia 

...  22*42 

...  41-57 

1  Hanover  ... 

...  20-68 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  greatest  encnmherment 
fells  to  the  region  of  large  estates,  and  a  comparatively  light 
indebtedness  to  that  in  which  peasant  properties  are  specially 
numerous.  The  Berlin  Post  wrote  recently :  “  There  are 

estates,  far  from  the  larger  towns,  with  good  communications, 
which,  conducted  on  the  old  economic  methods,  give  little  return, 
which  are  burdened  with  mortgages  and  other  debts,  and  arl 
nnahle  to  adequately  support  the  numerous  members  of  their  old 
families.  And  these  are  families  whose  names  appear  often  in 
the  Prussian  ofiSeers’  list,  are  engraved  in  golden  letters  in  the 
rolls  of  honour  of  Prederick  the  Great,  and  their  preservation  is 
a  profound  interest  of  the  State,  in  that  the  mffitary  spirit  of  the 
best  ages  liTes  ia  tiein  as  a  tradition,  that  imponderable  quantity 
which  cannot  be  attained  or  imitated  at  a  moment’s  notice  by 
others.  How  can  these  families,  how  can  the  landed  proprietors 
in_  the  East  especially,  be  helped?  ”  The  same  question  was 
raised  by  the  President  of  the  Agrarian  League  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Prussian  Economic  Collegium  in  March,  1907  “  How  is  a 
toded  proprietor  to  be  kept  permanently  in  a  sound  condition?  ” 
he  asked.  “  First,  naturally,  by  making  his  property  sofaeiently 
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remiineraMTe  bj  resort  to  tlie  utmost ,  possible  teelmieal  develop¬ 
ment,  but  also  hj  being  disencmnberea  of  debt,  a  relief  which 
must  be  permaneiit:/^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  inYestigation  made  bj  the 
Statistical  Office  of  Baden,  a  State  with  a  comparatiTely  small 
amount  of  corn -growing  and  witb  many  little  proprietors,  showed 
no  excessive  proportion  of  indebtedness,  and  also  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  mortgages  held  on 
land  was  .in  the  h,ands  of  farmers. 

The  Govemment  has  on  several  occasions  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  what  measures  might  be  feasible  with  a  view  to  relieving 
the  present  burden  of  debt,  which  paralyses  so  many  large 
Iaiidowiie.rs  and  checks  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preventing  excessive  encninbrance  .in  the  future.  No  plan, 
however,  would  appear  to  have  yet  been  devised  which  would  not 
greatly  restrict  the  free  action  of  the  owners,  and  to  that  extent 
decrease  the  selling  value  of  their  estates. 

hfor  is  that  the  only  difficulty.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
first  condition  of  any  State  regiil,ation  of  agr.ari.an  debts,  must 
be  the  fixture  of  a.  maximum  limit  of  mortgage,  beyond  which 
an  mpecimiou.s  landowner  would  have  to  rely  on  personal  credit. 
It^is,  however,  at  least  arguable  that  the  effect  of  this  restriction 
might  be  to  make  improvident  men  more  unwise  than  ever  in  their 
monetary  arrangements,  for  a  debtor  in  difficulties  will  borrow  . 
anyhow,  and  if  rational  vrays  are  closed  to  Mm  he  will  resort  to 

irrational.  Further,  any  attempt  to  lay  down  general  limits  of  debt 

woidd  in  practice  he  impossible,  for  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
are  so  different  that  e¥e.ry  class  of  property  .and  form  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  would  require  special  consideration.  Upon  one  point  the 
Government  would  appe.ar  to  be  determined :  it  shows  no 
inclination  to  take  upon  itself  any  direct  guarantee  for  th.e 
payment  oi  either  capital  or  interest  under  any  sche.iiie  for  the 
regulation  of  debts  which  may  be  found  practicable. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  preservation  of  agTiciiltiire  in  a  prosperous,  conditioii 
will,  be  one  of  the  first  object.s.  of  dom€.stic  policy  in  Germany. 
There  is  difference  of  opini.on  as.  to  the  measures  best  suited  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  and  .as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  aid  of 
the  State  should  be  sought— a  difference  showing  itself  by  such 
extremes  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proposal  of  the  ultra- 
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agrarians  that  the  State  should  set  np  a  monopoly  of  corn,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Radical  demand  that  the  large  estates 
shonld  all  be  summarily  pai-eeiled  up  into  a  multitude  of  small 
holdings — but  no  serious  politicians  suggest  that  a  mere  policy 
of  hisses  faire  can  erer  again  be  followed  in  regard  to  an 
indostry  so  closely  related  to  the  feeding  of  the  people.  Even 
some  of  the  more  responsible  Socialist  leaders  repudiate  the 
idea  that  Protection  could  be  summarily  abandoned,  and  aTow 
their  readiness  to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  the  genuine  cnltiTators  of  the  soil.  In  brief,  in  their 
attitude  towards  agrarian  remedies'parties  are  no  longer  dirided 
on  the  question  of  principle,  but  on  that  of  measure  and  degree. 
From  the  political  standpoint  alone  it  is  held  that  Germany’s 
dependence  upon  foreign  food  supplies  is  a  danger  which,  no 
responsible  statesman  ought  to  contemplate.  HoweTer  lament¬ 
able  it  may  be  that  agriculture  has  been  allowed  to  decay  in  the 
United  Eingdom,  our  nation’s  food  is  at  any  rate  secured  by  the 
existence  of  a  navy  powerM  enough  to  keep  clear  the  trade 
routes  of  the  seas.  Germany  possesses  no  snch  seonrity,  and 
in  its  absence  the  maintenance  of  the  national  granary,  the 
corn  lands  of  the  North  and  East,  in  as  abundant  and  efficient 
a  condition  as  possible  must  be  a  primary  object  of  domestic 
policy.  Of  this  Count  Ton  Caprivi  himself,  though  the  first 
responsible  statesman  to  recognise  the  advent  of  the  industrial 
era  and  the  urgent  need  of  cheaper  food  for  the  labouring  class, 
was  no  less  sensible  than  the  extremest  Protectionist. 

“  The  existence  of  the  State  is  at  stake,”  he  said  in  the 
Eeichstag  on  December  10,  1891,  “  when  it  is  not  in  a  position 
to  depend  on  its  own  sources  of  supply.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  snch  a  production  of  com 
as  would  he  sufficient  in  an  emergency  to  feed  onr  increasing 
population,  even  if  under  restrictions,  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
very  existence  of  the  State  would  be  at  stake  if  it  were  not  able 
to  live  upon  its  own  resources.  I  regard  it  as  the  better 
policy  that  Germany  should  rely  upon  its  own  agriculture  than 
that  it  should  trust  to  the  uncertain  calculation  of  help  from 
a  third  party  in  the  event  of  war.  It  is  my  unshakable 
conviction  that  in  a  future  war  the  feeding  of  the  army  and 
the  country  may  play  an  absolutely  decisive  part.” 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  which  specially  appeals 
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to  many  Protectionists  of  the  Chair,  who  view  with  misgiving  the 
multiplication  of  industiy  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
home  supply  of  food,  and  cherish  the  ideal  of  the  self-contained 
State.  Goods  are  not  exchanged  for  money  but  for  other 
goods,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  a  great  part  of  these  other 
goods  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  raw  materials  and  food.  So 
long  as  an  exchange  on  that  basis  can  be  contracted,  and  the 
ocean  remaiiis  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations — that  is,  diiring' 
tunes  of ,  peace— Gemany  may  feel  safe,  hut  only  so  long. 
Arguing  thns,  the  academic  Protectionist  lays  stress  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  home  market  for  home  industry,  combined 
with  such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  com  as  may  enable 
Germany  to  become  an  exporting  instead  of  an  importing  country, 
and  disparages  the  export  trade  saye  in  so  .ffir  as  it  is  required 
by  the  necessities  of  mternational  exchange.  The  same  idea 
was  held  by  that  indiistriai  pioneer  George  von  Siemens,  wiio 
used  to  contend  that  the  future  of  German  industry  depended 
more  upon  the  development  of  the  home  markets  than  upon 
foreign  trade.  «  German  mdmtij"  he  once  said,  will  achieve 
more  for  itself  by  introducing  a  curtain  into  every  cottage  window 
and  a  carpet  into  every  cottage  parlour  than  by  pushing  the 
German  .export  business,  :and  making  German  industry  dependent 
upon  the  purchasing  power  and  the  good-will  of  foreigners.” 

In  his  book,  Deutschland  als  Industiiestaat,”  Professor 
Oldenburg  puts  this  argument  in  the  following  words 

“The  national  economy  has  been  compared  to  a  building 
.arranged  in  stories.  The  strong  ground-floor  is  agriculture, 
and  it  bears  the  industrial  superstructure,  the  upper  story,  upon 
its  shoulders.  So  long  as  uncultivated  land  remains  at  disposal 
the  basement  .may  be  extended  to  the  frontier  of  the  country, 
and  this  extended  basement  can  bear  a  correspondingly 
extended  industrial  stoiy.  But  the  industrial  story  cannot  be 
extended  further  than  the  agricniturai  foundation  extends  unless 
its  population  live  on  foreign  food ,  and  its  manufactures  be 
exchanged  for  this  foreign  food — in.  other  words,  unless  an  export 
industry  be  created  which  works  for  foreign  countries  and  lives 
by  them.  The  industrial  story  grows  in  that  case  laterally 
in  the  air  and  across  the  .national  frontier  above  foreign  soil, 
artificially  supported  on  the  pillars  of  foreign  trade,  which  rest  on 
that  foreign  soil..  But  these  pillars  will  only  remain  on  fore.lm 
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soil  sa  long  as  tke  owner  of  the  soil  allows  them.  If  one  day  he 
wishes  to  use  the  land  himself  the  oYerhanging  story,  with  the 
pillars  beneath  it,  will  collapse.  In  like  manner  if  we  establish 
an  export  industry  employing  five  million  men  who  liYe^  on 
America’s  surplus  of  com,  these  fiye  million  men  with  their 
fiitiore  existence  are  dependent  on  that  American  surplus  con- 
tinnmg  permanently  and  being  specially  set  apart  for  exchange 
for  their  manufactures.” 

The  attractiye  argument  of  the  national  granary  is  not,  how- 
ewer,  the  argument  upon  which  the  agrarian  rests  his  claim  to 
special  protection.^  Howeyer  patriotic  he  may  he,  the  East  Elbe 
corn-grower  is  too  honest  to  pretend  that  he  cultiyates  his  fields' 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Germany  independent  of  foreign  food 
supplies  in  time  of  war,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that, 
either  in  good  seasons  or  bad,  he  will  eyer  sell  his  produce 
one  wMt  more  cheaply  than  his  foreign  riyal.  When  several 
years  ago  the  harvest  was  so  abundant  that  there  seemed  a 
fear  that  prices  would  be  forced  down  to  an  unremunerative  level, 
an  agrarian  orator  deliberately  advocated  the  burning  of  a 
portion  of  the  crop  so  that  an  artificial  condition  of  scarcity 
might  be  produced.  In  ordinary  times  also  the  corn-growers  make 
no  systematic  attempt  to  provide  the  needs  of  the  home  market 
first,  but  like  good  business  men  sell  at  home  or  abroad  just  as 
advantage  dictates.  During  the  years  1906  and  1907,  when 
com  prices  everywhere  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height,  the  home 
producer  made  a  specially  good  business  by  sending  large 
quantities  of  rye  -out  of  the  country,  thus  keeping  the  home 
market  sufficiently  short  to  prevent  any  relapse  in  prices. 
No  one  dreamed  of  putting  into-  force  the  attractive  theory  of 
German  com  for  German  mouths.’'  The  best  prices  were 
taken  wherever  they  were  offered,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 


’  B  is  a  favosxite  idea  with  the  Conservative  party  that  a  vear’s  snnolv 
of  com  bom  abroad  shocld  be  kept  stored  in  towers  after  the  fashioif  of  the  JiSus 

at  Sp^an.  Such  a  supply  would  be  over  two  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
rye,  with  a  value  varying  from  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  million  pounds  wiHi- 
^coTOtog  toe  enormous  ^eompanying  costs.  Frederick  toe^Great  ’stortd 
iom  ^m  the  same  way,  but  for  the  prurpose  of  equalising  prices  in  ease  of 
SWOI^,  on  toe  prmeiple  laid  down  by  Win  1768  •  “  In  « 

IS  toe  prince^  duty  to  hold  toe  ba^ee  eveSy  teiw^n  tiri^J^^ts^Ttoe 
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home  demand  was  entireij  left  to  tke  aecidents  of  the  marhet. 
.In  thus  acting  the  corn-growers  merely  did  what  any  other  interest 
would  have  done,,  under  similar  circinnstaEces,  and  the  reproaches 
levelled  against  them  were  irrational :  they  nevertheless 
furnished  conclusive  proof  that  attempts  to  apply  the  theory  of 
the  terra  clausa  in  the  matter  of  feeding  a  great  Eation  are  apt  to 
fail  in  the  critical  moment. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  Imperial  Chancellor  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  Customs  Tariff  policy;  but  since  the 
increase  of  the  agricultural  duties  in  1902  (t.aki2ig  effect  in 
March,  1906),  he  has  reaffirmed  his  entire  acceptance  of  the 
agrarian  standpoint.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Councii  in  Berlin  on  March  14,  1907,  Prince  Biilow 
said  ;■ — 

A  .grave  and  difficult  political  struggle  [the  elections  to  the 
Eeichstag]  is  behind  us,  which  has  called  forth  great  excitement, 
but  has  also  brought  to  the  ftont  again  the  sound  commonsense 
and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  German  nation,  for  struggle  is 
.the  parent  of  ail  things.  In  this  struggle  one  tie  has  happily 
not  been  weakened,  but  rather,  as  I  hope,  strengthened — the 
confi,dence  between  the  German  Chancellor  and  German  agri¬ 
culture.  This  confidence  will  also  experience  no  change  in  the 
future — of  that  I  am  sure — ^when  I  prepare  to  fulfil  ■  wishes 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  cherished. by  the  parties  of 
the  Left..  .  Some  years  ago  a  Liberal  professor  said  to 
me :  *  How  can  you,.  .Herr  Chancellor,  as  an  educated  man, 
cany,  on  agrarian  policy  2’  As  .if  one.  could  not  be  educated 
and  stil  a  thorough  agrarian. !  When,  however,  I  contemplate 
the  reform.s  referred  to,  the  economic  programme  which  I  have 
for .  seven  years  represented  and  carried  out  reiii.aiiis  unim- 
pairei— protection  for  national  labour,  protection  for  our 
production.,  and  partieffiarly  protection  and  c.aie  for  agriculture. 
I  once  told  you  that  I  regarded  the  name  of  agrarian  as  a  title 
of  honour,  as  a  dignified  distinction,  and  when  the  time,  comes 
for  me  to  retire  from  public  life  all  I  would  ask  to  be  written, 
on  my  political  gravestone  is,  ‘He  was  an  agrarian  Chancellor.''' 

It  is  none  the  less  inevitable  that  iniustri.al  and  agricultural 
protection  will  stand  or  fall  together.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
industries  which  could  to-da.y  do  without  Protectiott  so  long 
as  imports  were  free  all  round,  i.c.,  so  long  as  the  food  duties, 
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whidi  constitute  so  large  a  charge  upon  the  consiinierSj  andj 
ineiientallVy  upon  the  cost  of  iaboiiTj  were  aholisted.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  free  trade  in  com  would,  under  exist¬ 
ing  circiiiastanees,  be  a  hazardous  experiment,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  try  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  standing  grievance  of  indnstry 
that  the  agrarians  in  general  refuse  to  show  an  accommo¬ 
dating  spirit  and  to  act  on  the  principle  of  Live  and  let 
live/’  Their  claira  still  is  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
benefits  which  the  State  is  able  to  confer  upon  the  country  by 
legislative  and  administrative  measures  shall  fall  to  agriculture, 
and  that  the  other  interests  of  the  nation  shall  he  satisfied 
with  the  crumbs  that  remain.  This  claim  was  recently 
advanced  by  Dr.  Oertei,  in  the  name  of  the  Agrarian  League 
in  the  following  candid  fashion :  Their  first  principle,  even 
to-day,  when  the  Liberal  hoiirgeohie  had  again  become  pre¬ 
sentable  at  court  ijioffahig)^  must  he,  No  sacrifice  of  agriculture, 
the  first-born  child..  So  must  it  remain  till  the  year  2000 
and  the  year  8000  I  German  agriculture  will  never  again  ahow 
itself  to  be  crushed,  not  even  buried  under  rose-leaves.  It 
intends  to  live.”  It  h.as  even  been  suggested  seriously  that 
means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  further  expansion  of 
industry.  The  President  of  the  Agrarian  League  said,  in 
Mareii,  1907  :  ''  German  indnstry  is  now  in  the  midst  of  so 
brilliant  an  era,  and  its  resources  and  finance  are  so,  fully 
employed  in  all  branches,  that  any  further  artificial  expansion 
could,  only  be  disastrous.  It  is  a  question  whether  from  the' 
economic  sta,ndpo,iD,t  halt  should  not  be  called,  in  order,  to 
prevent  an  aidificial  over-production  which  would  lead  to  a  great, 
catastrophe.”  Probably  the  author  of  these  words  would  hesi¬ 
tate,  even  if  he  were  able,  to  put.  into  definite  and  understandable 
terms  the  measures  of  re,straint  which,  ‘^firom.the  economie 
standpoint,”  he  would  .like  to  see  applied  to  industry  and  trade, 
;yet  the.underlying  aim  is  plain— the  transition  of  Germany  from 
an,  a^iciiltural  to  an  industrial  State  is  to  be  obstiiicted  at  every: 
.^possible  turn  and  by  every  possible  device. 

In  Its  defensive  agitation  the  agrarian  party  receives  powerful 
help ^.from  the, Agrarian  League,  which  ha.s  acquired  such  a 
position  of  strength  in  political  life  that  it  is  able  to  exert  a 
direct  influence  on  Government  policy  and  even  to  contribute 


tow^ds  ae  rise  and  fall  of  Ministers  of  State.  It  is  fte 
acHevement  of  the  Agrarian  League  that  it  has  created  a  solid 
phalanx  of  agriciiltnral  opinion  and  inflnence — a  power&l 
country  party  which  voices  the  undivided  sentiment  of  the 
larger^  owners  and  peasants.  Before  its  formation  the  agri¬ 
culturists  voted  with  the  Conservatives,  and  the  great  majority 
were  Conservatives,  as  they  still  are  to-day;  yet  while  the 
domestic  ^policy  of  that  party  has  consistently  been  an  agricul¬ 
tural  policy,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  special  interests 
of  industry  and  the  towns,  it  had  not  in  the  past  behind  it 
the  powerM  support  and  impetus  provided  by  a  large  and 
concentrated  rural  paity,  united  by  a  single  aim.  Since  1892 
the  Agrarian  League  may  be  said  to  have  swallowed  up  Con¬ 
servatism,  though  nominally  it  constitutes  a  political  group 
apart.  For  while  the  members  of  the  League  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  and  the  Eeichstag  diSer  in  their  attitude  upon  the  details 
of  the  general  Conservative  programme,  and  may  not  always 
vote  at  the  bidding  of  the  official  Conservative  leaders  on  purely 
political  questions,  whenever  an  issue  is  brought  to  the  front  by 
the  agrarians  themselves,  the  whole  body  of  Conservative  members 
usually  join  hands  with  the  League.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
fear  lest  the  League  should  entirely  drift  away  from  the  recognised 
political  moorings  of  Conservatism,  partly  because  the  League  is  led 
by  men  who,  whether  wise  and  practical  or  not  in  their  demands, 
certainly  know  what  they  want  and  go  straight  for  their  set  goal, 
but  chiefly  because,  in  the  main,  the  Conservative  parly  con¬ 
tinues  still  to  be  an  agricultural  party,  in  spite  of  the  accession 
of  a  certain  non-propertied  element,  which  has  never  felt  quite 
at  home  in  its  midst. 

So  thoroughly  have  the  League  and  its  adherents  become 
a  class  organisation  that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
members  of  the  League  threatened  to  work  with  any  party 
whatsoever,  whether  Eadical  or  Socialist,  in  the  event  of  the 
Government’s  refusal  to  satisfy  their  demands.  'When,  on 
the  otber  hand,  they  have  supported  the  Government  in  critical 
situations,  as  on  military  or  naval  schemes,  the  agrarians  have 
taken  care  to  remind  the  Chancellor  of  the  tna  Yim  of  one  of  his 
predecessors,  Do  et  des,”  and  to  seenre  a  fair  equivalent. 

As  to  the  power,  vitality,  and  wealth  of  the  League  there  can 
he  no  question.  At  its  aimual  meeting  in  February,  1907,  it 
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was  reported  thali  lie  members  amnlbered  282,000,  of  wioni,  89 
|»r  cent,  were  said  to  be  smal.  owners  and  farmers,  10*5  per 
cent,  owners  and  tenants  of  estates  of  medium  size,  and  0*5^ 
per  cent,  large  proprietors.  Some  60,000  were  small  agrienl- 
tnrists  who  carried  on  a  iiandicraft  or  a  trade  as  a  secondaiy 
eaBing,  or  artisans  and  tradespeople  wio  followed  agriciiltiire 
as  a  secondaiy  caUing.  It  was  stated  tiiat  the  League’s  organ 
in  tie  Press  ...iad  a  circulation  of  184,000;  that  its  72  officials 
and  speakers  hc.ii..-qhdressed  8,718  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
connti^  during  the^'g*  J  its  trading  departments  had  a 

tnrnoTer  of  £841,500,  H 
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OTCr-grown  large  ones.  Many  of  the  large  proprietors  are  them¬ 
selves  beginning  to  recognise  that  only  by  the  creation  of  some 
system  of  small  holdings  mil  the  acute  labour  problem  be 
alleviated. 


Yet  in  taking  up  this  question  of  small  holdings,  as  it  is  doing 
in  a  serious  spirit  to-day,  Germany  is  not  by  any  means  turning 
over  a  new  leaf  in  its  agricultural  history. 

Happily  for  the  nation,  it  already  possesses  a  large  race  of 
small  peasants  who  are  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to 
make  a  tolerable  if  not  an  affluent  competency.  The  traditional 
home  of  the  small  peasantry  is  to  be  found  in  West  and  Central 
Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
North  Sea.  These  peasants  depend  far  more  upon  grazing  than 
corn-growing,  and  for  the  most  part  they  work  their  lands  with 
the  help  of  wife  and  children,  and  employ  no  labourers. 

hiot  only  so,  but  the  small  holdings  are  steadily  increasing  in 
number  and  in  aggregate  area.  Between  1882  and  1895  the 
farms  under  five  acres  increased  from  3,061,831,  forming  58 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  to  number,  to  3,236,367,  forming  58'2 
per  cent.  The  number  of  farms  of  from  5  to  12^  acres  numbered 
981,407  (18-6  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  1,016,318  (18-8  per 
cent.)  in  1895 ;  those  of  from  12§  to  50  acres  were  926,605 
(17-6  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  998,804  (18  per  cent.)  in 
189o;  those  of  from  50  to  125  acres  were  239,887  (4-5  per 
cent.)  in  1882  and  239,643  (4-3  per  cent.)  in  1895;  those  of 
from  12o  to  250  acres  were  41,623  (0-8  per  cent.)  in  1882  and 
42,124  (0-7  per  cent.)  in  1895  ;  those  of  from  250  to  1,250  acres 
were  20,847  (O'd  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  20,881  (O’d  per  cent.) 
m  1895 ;  and  the  properties  exceeding  1,250  acres  numbered 
4,144  (0-1  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  4,180  (O'!  per  cent.)  in  1895. 
The  total  number  of  farms  and  estates,  made  up  of  arable  land, 
meadow  and  pasture,  garden  land,  and  vineyard,  was  5,276,344 
m  1882  and  5,558,317  in  1895. 


C  of  less  than  5  acres  comprised  in  the  aggregate 

apinst  5,398,393  acres  in  1882  ;  those 
opom  5  to  12^  acres  10,358,177  acres  (against  9,582,255  acres) ; 

31,344,150  acres  (against 

io,7S0,042  acres) ;  those  of  from  50  to  125  acres  28,748,100 

ToIa  22  701,362  acres) ;  those  of  from  125  to  250  acres 

acres  (against  8,337,295  acres) ;  those  of  from  250  to 
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1,250  acres  16,427,760  acres  (against  15,033,537  acres) :  those 
escee  mg  l,LoO  acres  11,151,975  acres  (against  10,563, S15 

103,211,850  acres  given  np  to 
agncultnral  holdings  m  1S95,  against  100,446,702  acres  in  18b2. 

As  to  condition  of  tenure  the  farms  feil  into  the  foUoTvin^^ 
gronps  in  1895: —  ° 


Li  own6r=}iip  of  cultivator 

IjeaseiioH 

Oto  property  and  leasehold  cokbiaed 
Otter  forms  of  tsaare  le-s-metayu.ic, 

ae/Tiee  ^aiicl,  share  cf  eoDimoi! 
laiia,  tXc.} ... 


Nnsiber. 

2,260,9913 

£112,959 

1,094,251 


983,91-7 


.Area. 

•Acres. 

93,lT.5,9r5l} 

13,400,1CM3 


1., 635, 800 


In  ^tie  opinion  of  many  hiffii  authorities  upon  the  a^arian 
ques  ion  e  iuttire  prosperity  oi  German  agiieultare  wiil  lamelT 

epent  upon  the  extent  to  which  small  farming  is  enconi-ao'ed. 
'  IS  a  weil-knoTO  fact  that  the  most  poignant  cries  of  dis¬ 
tress  come  from  those  parts  of  Prussia  which  are  given  np  to 
arge  manorial  estates,  and  that  the  districts  identified  with 
ta^ng,  and  especially  those  which  do  not  depend 
Ubive  j  on  corn-growing,  are  still  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Lhis  apphes  m  a  high  degree  to  the  Western  Provinces,  like 
Ehineknd  and  Westphaha,  where  the  number  of  small  proprietors 

Si  is  exceptionaUy  large.  In  some  dis- 

cts  of  the  Ehineland  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
entire  area  is  held  by  leasehold  tenants,  who  are  willing  and  able 
0  pay  high  rents,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
w  ere  market  gardening  can  be  combined  with  grazing. 

.to  the  adjoining  province  of  Westphalia  are  found  all  forms 
ot  tenure  and  cultivation— large  estates,  similar  to  those  in  the 
ii-ast,  though  few  in  number,  peasant  holdings  of  various  size 
mda  host  of  smaD  “parcels  ’’—and  in  spite  of  the  inroads  made 
by  industiy  town  and  country  stiU  develop  satisfactorily  side  by 

sidSw 

The  Land  Commission  which  has  for  twenty  years  worked  the 
settlement  scheme  in  the  Polish  districts  of  Eastern  Prassia 

statea  m  a  recent  report : — 

“The  future  of  the  great  estates  is  threatened  by  the  uncertainty 
ol  the  supply  of  labour.  Hence  the  assured  form  of  agriculture 
to-day  is  that  of  the  small  and  medium  peasant  with  a  property 
0  from  2o  to  50  acres.  Dearth  of  labour  does  not  affect  him,  and 

18 
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the  siiiking  of  com  prices  does  not  Ht  tini  so  directly  or  sO' 
severely,  since  he  needs  tie  greater  part  of  Hs  com  for  Ms  cattle. 
Tie  Mcrnin  of  Ms  economy  is  cattle  breeding,  and  that  tie  more 
as  tie  realisation  of  animal  products  becomes  more  remioieratiYe ; 
iere  he  ias  a  great  advantage  over  tie  large  proprietor,  owing  to 
tie  better  care  and  control  wHci  ie  is  able  to  exercise.  He 
ias  appropriated  tie  technical  improvements  introdnced  on  tie 
great  estates,  tis  maciinerj  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  tieirs,  nor 
is  Ms  manuring,  tianlis  to  Ms  increased  stock  of  cattle,  wtile 
co-operative  organisations  have  supplied  iim  witi  easier  credit 
and  facilitated  both  the  sale  of  Ms  products  and  the  purchase  of 
Hs  farm  needs.  Hence  he  is  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  Ms 
land  than  the  large  proprietor.” 

The  creation  on  any  large  scale  of  small  holdings,  however, 
can  only  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  great  estates,  and  here, 
again,  the  whole  weight  of  prejudice  is  against  change.  The 
large  proprietors  of  the  East  of  Prussia  plead  perpetnal  poverty, 
yet  the  last  thing  they  are  willing  to  admit  is  that  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  community  would  be  served  by  the 
segregation  of  overgrown,  unmanageable,  and  impoverished 
estates.  Instead  of  making  it  easier  to  split  up  such  estates  the 
agrarians  wish  to  make  it  still  more  difficult.  Outlining  the 
policy  of  the  Agrarian  League  (March,  1907),  the  president  of 
that  organisation,  Baron  von  Wangenheim,  said  : — 

What  is  especially  necessary  is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
private  division  of  estates  without  State  control — in  other  words, 
every  alteration  of  possession  must  receive  the  sanction  of  a 
local  or  provincial  court  and  a  State  Board  of  Cultivation  under 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  We  do  not  wish  to  inflict  losses 
on  the  State,  but  we  hold  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  State  should  expend  a  big  handful  of  millions  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture.” 

Already  the  large  proprietors  are  protected  by  a  severe  entail 
law,  though  the  great  majority  of  the  entailed  estates  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  Prussian  constitution  of  1850 
expressly  prohibited  the  creation  of  family  entails,  but  a  law  of 
1852  restored  the  old  right.  The  right  was  also  extended  about 
the  same  time  to  other  parts  of  Germany  in  wHch  it  had  been 
repealed  during  the  application  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  though  it 
is  stiM  unpermissible  in  Oldenburg  and  Alsace-Lorraine, 
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It  is  in  Prussia,  the  home  of  agricaltaral  distress  and  the 
agrman  moTement,  that  the  system  of  entaH  prevaOs  to  the 
greatest  extent.  At  the  end  of  1905  there  ’srere  in  that  State 
a  one  I460  entailed  estates,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  5,581/250 
acres,  eqnal  to  6-37  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface,  against  6-09 
^r  cent,  m  1895.  Of  this  area  2,586,410  acres  consisted  of 
forest  equal  to  12-5  per  cent,  of  all  the  forest  in  the  monarehT 
and  46  per-cent,  of  all  entailed  land.  The  largest  percentag; 
of  land  entailed  is  m  the  province  of  Silesia,  viz.,  14  per  cent., 
while  in  the  pronnces  of  East  and  West  Prussia  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  under  4  per  cent.  In  isolated  districts  of  the 
monarchy  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  80  and  40  per  cent,  and 
m  one  administratiTe  circle  of  Westphalia  it  reaches  52  per  cent. 
For  the  ^  most  part  the  entailed  estates  are  of  great  size  In 
Prussia  it  IS  required  that  in  order  to  be  entaded  a  property 
must  have  a  minimum  rent  of  £375.  The  result  is  that  only 
the  large  proprietors  can  make  use  of  the  law.  A  return 
pubHshed  a  few  years  ago  showed  that  88-8  per  cent,  of  the 
entailed  land  consisted  of  estates  exceeding  2,500  acres  in 
extent,  and  over  29  per  cent,  fell  to  estates  exceeding  25,000 
acres.  The  937  proprietors  of  these  entailed  estates  owned 
some  five  and  a  half  milEon  acres  of  land  and  forest  or  a 
million  acres  more  than  all  the  three  and  a  quarter  million  small 
propnetors  with  holdings  of  five  acres  or  less.  Many  persons 
would  Me  to  see  a  system  of  peasant  entaO  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  large  entailed  estates  of  the  manorial  proprietors. 
Bavaria  has  had  a  law  on  the  subject  since  1855,  but  it  has 
oeeH  little  used. 

^  In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  law  of  entail  has  been  a  blessing 
to  the  country,  in  that  it  has  helped  to  preserve  the  forests  which 
form  so  valuable  a  part  of  Germany’s  natural  resources  In 
1905  one-eighth  of  all  the  forest  land  in  Prussia  was  entailed 

and  nearly  one-half  of  the  entailed  land  in  that  State  consisted 

of  forest. 

Already  something  has  been  done  in  Prussia  to  multiply  the 
number  of  small  holdings  by  the  laws  of  1890  and  1891  for  the 
creation  by  means  of  State  credit  of  rent-fee  farms  (Benten- 
fftiter),  a  method  suggested  by  the  experience — ^rather  than  the 
success— gained  by  the  “settlement”  of  the  Polish  provinces 
with  German  farmers.  By  these  laws  the  State  may  acquire 
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land  for  division  into  small  peasant  properties,  wMcli  are  trans¬ 
ferred  in  return  for  an  amnial  rent-eliarge  fixed  in  money  or  in 
com  yet  payable  in  money ;  part  of  tlie  rent-eliarge  is  irredeem¬ 
able,  so  that  the  State  retains  an  interest  in  the  property. 
Such  a  property  cannot  be  Subdivided  or  in  any  way  encumbered 
so  that  its  eeononiie  independence  is  destroyed.  The  State 
acts  through  General  Commissions  and  Eent  Banks,  advancing 
to  the  owners  loans  for  the  buHdiiig  of  houses,  &:c.,  and  the 
redeemable  ponion  of  the  rent-charge  is  released  by  payments, 
spread  over  561-  years.  The  holder  is  thus  indebted  to  the 
State,  and  can  count  on  more  generous  treatment  than  a  private 
mortgagor  generally  allows.  There  are  b.anks  for  the  provinces 
of  (1)  East  and  West  Prussia,  (2)  Brandenburg,  (3)  Pomerania 
and  Schleswig-Holstein,  (4)  Posen,  (5)  Silesia,  (6)  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  (7)  and  Westphalia,  Hesse  Nassau,  and  Ehineland.  ■■ 

Up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  State  had  acquired  in  eleven 
provinces  of  the  monarchy  1,315  estates  with  an  area  of  672,682 
acres,  of  which  318,920  acres  had  been  parcelled  out  into 
10,963  properties  of  the  following  sizes  :  899  under  6|-  acres, 
1,986  from  6|-  to  12|  acres,  1,893  from  12J,to  18|  acres,  1,501 
from  18f  to  25  acres,  3,684  from  25  to  62 J  acres,  and  1,000 
over  62|  acres.  The  valuation  of  the  whole  of  the  properties 
in  that  year  was  £5, 084, 300.  More  than  half  the  land  had 
been  acquired  and  parcelled  out  in  the  two  provinces  of  West 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  The  later  conditions  which  apply  to- 
these  properties  carefuEy  guard  against  alienation,  with  .  a  view 
to  the  checMng  of  speculation  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects 
of  the  law.  Thus  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Commis¬ 
sion  no  property  can  be  even  partially  sold  or  disposed  of  to  a 
relative,  even  though  the  widow  of  the  owner. 

Here,  again,  the  doctrinaire  Kadicals  object  to  the  rent-fee 
farms  as  an  infraction  of  the  sacred  principle  of  fireedom  of  trade, 
because  the  owner  is  not  permitted  to  dispose  as  he  will  of  a 
property  which  is  not,  Ms  untE  .he  has  paid  for  it  outright  and 
which  he  voluntarily  acquires  with  a  ftdl  knowledge  of  the 
restrictions.  Certainly  it  has  proved  a  disadvantage  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  so-called  colonisation  of  the  Polish  provinces, 
that  public  inoii.ej  when  invested  in  land  does  not  seem  to  go  so 
far  as  private  money,  for  the  S.tate  both  buys  and  sells  worse 
than  private  individuals  would  either  dare  or  care  to  do.  The 
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Imowledge  that  the  State  is  in  the  market  has  a  wonderfully 
stunulatiDg  effect  npon  land  Talnes,  and  often  estates  which  hsTe 
long  been  a  care  to  their  owners  acquii-e  ralnes  never  before 
suspected  directly  the  Land  Commission  makes  overtures  as  a 

possible  piirciiaser. 

A  scheme  of  “inner  colonisation”  on  the  lines  of  the 
settlement  of  East  and  West  Prussia  is  also  being  carried  on 
^  land  companies  in  the  first  of  these  two  provinces  and  in 
Pomerania.  The  main  purpose  is  to  settle  small  farmers  and 
labourers  on  land  hitherto  in  German  hands  with  a  view  to 
rfrengtiening^  Germanism  and  keeping  out  PoHsh  influence. 

^ough  the  State  does  not  direct,  it  advances  money  at  low 
mterest  to  settlement  companies,  not  working  for  a  profit,  which 
buy  eligible  land  and  parcel  it  out  into  holdings  of  convenient 
size.  The  inventoiy-  of  an  average  settler  ivith  a  holding  of 
KW  acres  consisted  in  1906  of  five  horses,  two  foals,  23  head  of 

^  geese,  and  40  hens.  He  Iiarrestecl  400  ewts. 

01  rye,  100  cwts.  of  barley,  150  cwts.  of  oats,  2,000  cwts.  of 
beets, ^  and  600^  cwts.  of  potatoes.  The  price  of  rye  ranged 
from  js.  to  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  of  brewing  barley  8s.  to  8s.  6d.,  of 
oats  IS.  6d.  to  8s.,  and  of  beets  Is.  per  cwt.  The  yield  of  rye 
that  year  was  about  8  cwts.  per  acre. 

The  apanans  are  not  unwilling,  subject  to  guarantees,  to  see 
the  number  of  small  formers  increased,  bat  they  are  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  idea  of  providing  labonrers  with  holdings.  In 
the  interest  of  the  former  they  would  like  the  State  to  extend  to 
e  monarchy  generally  the  system  of  colonisation  partially 
apphed  in  the  Polish  provinces.  They  accordingly  introduced 
m  !w_,  a  Bill  authorising  the  Government  to  set  apart  £600, CKK) 
as  a  first  fund  out  of  which  to  buy  land  with  a  view  to  creatun^ 
ferns  of  moderate  size.  The  scheme  was  to  be  worked  sepa- 
r^ely  in  all  the  provinces  by  boards  formed  of  Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  price  of  the  land  would  average  £20 
per  acre,  and  that  the  fond  would  circulate  seven  times  in 
tweniy-one  years,  so  that  during  that  time  some  210,(X)0  acres 
of  land  would  have  been  bought  and  divided  into  properties 
Tne  Government  did  not  favourably  receive  the  proposal  and  it 
fell  tfoough.  ^  There  were  not  wanting  critics  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  saw  in  the  scheme  only  an  endeavour  to  establish  con- 
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venieiit  facilities  for  emabliiig  eHcmnbered  landowners  to  dispose 
of  their  estates  to  a  generous  buyer.  The  proposed  constitution 
of  tlie  Settlement  Board  would  certainly  liare  ensured  tliat  the 
small  owners  to  be  created  would  be  of  a  type  and  character 
pleasing  to  the  surrounding  large  landowners. 

XeTertheless,  the  settlement  of  the  labourer  on  the  land  is  a 
question  which  seriously  exercises  the  Prussian  GoYemment,: 
am!  the  present  Minister  of  A,grlcultiire  has  pledged  himself  to 
action.  The  State,”  said  Herr  Ton  Arnim^  on  February  7, 
1907,  has  a  high  interest  in  haYing  as  large  a  number  of 
sound  lioldiiigs  as  possible.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  large  estates  are  not  necessary  in  many  districts.  Any  one 
who  knows  Prussian  history  and  the  part  which  the  great 
proprietors  haYe  played  in  the  past,  and  who  knows  that 
communal  self-gOTernmeiit  is  impossible  without  the  large 
landowners,  who  form  the  bulwark  of  agricnlturai  progress, 
and  that  high  technical  development  in  agriculture  is  almost 
solely  due  to  them,  will  be  in  no  doubt  on  that  point.  It  is, 
howeYer,  indubitable  that  while  in  some  districts,  there  are  too 
few  large  estates,  in  others  there  are  too  many.  The  agri- 
culturists/’  he  proceeded,  **  must  take  up  this  question  with 
all  energy,  though  hitherto  I  have  unfortunately  seen  little 
inclination  on  their  part.  It  is  feared  that  the  settlers  would  go 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  to  work,  and,  eYcntuaily,  would  simply 
fall  on  the  poor  funds.  That  might  be  the  ease  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  not  under  .all.  I  therefore  regard  it  as  short¬ 
sighted  not  to  make  use  of  this  means — ^whose  systematic 
.application  would  be  more  effectlYe  than  any  other — of  relieYing 
the  scarcity  of  labour.  The  foreign  supplies  of  labour,  upon 
which  we  have  hitherto  drawn,  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
coYer  our  needs,  and  they  will  still  be  less  able  in  the  future, 
while  they  may  fail  us  at  any  moment.  Let  us,  therefore, 
prepare  betimes  before  it  is  too  late.” 

,  And  again,  five  days  later  :  ""  The  settlement  of  agricultural 
labourers  on  the  land  is  a  work  of  ,,  great  socio-political  import- 
..ance,,  and  is  a  means  of  bridging  the  gulf  between  capitalistic 
industry  '.and'  the  industrial  worker.  The  experience  we  have 
.'  hai  hitherto  with  the  settlement  of  agricultural  labourers  has 
been  extraordinarily  satisfactory.  Not  only  settlement  com¬ 
panies  hut  private  persons  have  successfully  worked  in  this 
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will  he  work  willingly,” 

The  main  lines  npon  wMch  the  Prussian  GoTemmeiit  proposes 
to  deal  witli  IMs  question  were  laid  down  in  an  Order  issned  in 
January,  190'i',  bj  the  Ministers  of  Agricultiire  and  Finance 
jointly,  intended  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  law  regarding 
rent-fee  fanns  to  agricnit'oral  and  industrial  labourers.  It  Is 
hoped  that  agricnltGral  labourers  especially  may  be  settled  on 
the  land  in  large  numbers,  with  a  ¥iew  to  alleiriating  the  labour 
scarcity,  and  in  their  case  the  promsions  of  the  law  are  to  be 
used  to  the  utmost.  The  Order  sanctioned  the  reduction  of 
the  niininniitt  area  of  a  small  holding  under  the  rent-fee  farm 
la-w  of  1891  to  about  ares,  or  a  third  of  an  acre.  Such 
labourers'  holdings  are  not  to  he  created  in  colonies,  and  so 
far  as  industiial  labourers  are  concerned  there  must  he  proof  that 
where  holdings  are  desired  there  exists  a  prospect  of  permanent 
work,  so  that  there  may  he  no  fear  of  the  holdings  ha¥ing  tO'  change 
hands.  In  order  that  a  labourer  may  haYe  a  definite  interest 
in  Ms  holding  he  is  to  be  required  either  to  leave  an  fl.Tiiiii5il 
rent  or  mortgage  charge  on  Hs  land,  hTedeemable  for  at  least 
ten  years,  or  to  proYide  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  rent- 
charge  for  firom  ten  to  fifteen  years.  MoreoYer,  it  is  expected 
that  a  small  holder  will  pay  down  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  purchase  money. 

In  general,  small  holdings  can  only  he  created  through  the 
Fand  Banks,  by  communal  unions,  by  co-operatiYe  societies, 
or  the  public  utility  associations,  though  employers  desirous  of 
providing  their  workpeople  with  *^hea^th  and  land”  of  their 
own,  and  other  private  persons  under  suitable  conditions,  wi.l 
he  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  law.  As  to  the  dwellings 
to  be  built  upon  these  small  holdings,  it  is  provided  that  at  least 
)iii  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  land  must  be  unbuilt  upon,  and 
at  only  one-family  houses  of  two  stories  at  the  most,  to- 
ther  with  the  necessary  farm  buildings,  may  he  erected.  For 
e  protection  of  Germanism  it  is  required  that  in  “  the  nation- 
ij-threatened  districts^’  of  the  East  and  West  of  the 
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kingdom  tie  Polisli  and  Banisli  enelaTes)  the  owners 
of  koMIngs  siiall  bind  tbemsekes  to  ensure  tlie  retention  of 
llie  land  :iii  Gennan  iiandSj  and,  under  certain  circnmstanGeSj 
Ite  State  is  to  be  able  to  exercise  a  right  of  re-pm-chase  at 
a  price  which  is  neyer  to  exceed  90  per  cent,  of  the  market 
Yalne  of  the  holding. 

For  the  carrying  ont  of  this  scheme  it  has  been  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  portion  of  fiscal  land  in  exery  Government  district 
for  the  creation  of  labourers’  holdings — ^fifteen  to  twenty  in  each 
district — the  purchase  price  being  £‘275j  ^75  for  land  and  £200 
for  buildingSj  payable  in  mstalments  spread  over  sixty  years. 
The  great  objection  to  the  creation  of  such  holdings  is  that 
they  cannot  by  any  possibility  do  more  than  keep  a  family 
in  vegetables  and  goats’  m,ilk,  and  must  be  regarded  as  allot¬ 
ments  to  be  cultivated  in  spare  time.  Moreover,  the  constant 
complaint  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  that  at  present,  owing 
to,  Ms  endless  duties,  he  has  no  spare  time.  Hence  the  work 
on  his  patch  of  a  third  of  an  acre  of  land  will  either  mean 
over-exertion,  or  it  will  have  to  fall  on  his  wife  and  children, 
and  in  any  case  he  will  need,  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  before 
as  a  farm  worker. 
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TX  the  whole  Empire  there  were  in  December,  1900,  823,597 
J-  foreigners  in  a  population  of  56,367,178,  representing’  the 
proportion  of  1-4  per  cent.,  while  at  the  census  of  1890  there 
were  433,254  foreigners  in  a  population  of  49,428,000,  repre¬ 
senting  the  proportion  of  onlj  0’87  per  cent.  It  has  been 
estimated  _  that  at  least  300,000  migratory  foreigners  are 
employed  in  summer  as  labourers  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country.  Prussia  alone  had  in  December,  1905,  524,874 
resident  foreigners,  equal  to  1-4  per  cent,  of  its  total  popnlation 
(36, 76 1 ,202),  and  oyer  800,000  of  these  foreigners  came  from 
Austria,  Hmigary,  and  Russia,  some  60  per  cent,  of  them  being 
males.*  Yet  in  1895  Prussia  had  only  205,818  foreigners  and 
in  1885  156,970.  The  number  has  increased  during  twenty 
years  from  6'5  to  14' 1  per  1,000  of  the  population. 


Kingdom  in  1901  showed  a  popnlation  of 

38,104,9 iS,  of  whoia  198,113,  or  0*52  -per  cent.,, were  foreigneis. 
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These  striking  figures  point  to  one  of  the  most  serious  wob 
lems  hj  which  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  agriculture  of 
russia,  IS  confronted,  viz.,  the  persistent  dearth  of  natire 
labour  and,  in  recent  years,  labour  of  any  kind.  One  of  the 
phrases  most  commonly  on  the  lips  of  agricultural  writers  and 
most  constantly  recurring  in  the  agricultural  debates  which 
occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  Diet 
IS  the  land-flight  (Landjliicht)  of  the  labourer.”  Any  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  reasons  of  the  remarkable  migration  from  the  rural 
districts  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  brings  us  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  underlvinff 
conditions  of  Prussian  agriculture  which  are  at  once  the  mis^ 

SomV^  agricultural 

"We  understand  by  the  term  ‘movement  from  the  country  ’ 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  ‘land-flight,’”  writes  Sohnrey,  “not 
merely  the  natural  movement  of  population  which  bears  the 
superfluous  sur^us_  of  rural  strength  to  the  towns,  but  the 
unnatural  precipitation  of  that  movement,  which  more  and  more 
depopulates  the  country  and  overpopulates  the  towns.” 

But  the  movement  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  “unnatural” 
one  because)  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  also,  in  part 
unnatmM.”  What  we  see,  in  fact,  is  the  wholesale  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  rural  districts  of  those  who  have  immemorially 
been  the  mainstay  of  agrieultoe.  The  townward  movement 
m  spe'cirfly  strong  in  the  Polish  provinces  and  the  backward 
f  where  it  amounts  to  an  absolute  calamity 

both  toir  the  large  proprietors  and  the  farmers  who  need  one 
or  two  hi^^ls  for  the  most  part  of  the  year. 

How  great  is  the  migration  from  the  PoHsh  provinces  in 
particular  wiU  appear  from  proofs  easy  to  apply.  It  is 
required  that ;  workmen  insured  against  old  age  and  invalidity 
Shah  return  t  heir  receipt  cards  to  the  places  where  they  were 
test  issued,  wherever  they  may  be  at  the  time.  There  is  thus 
a  cmstant  exchange  of  cards  between  the  Central  Boards  oi 

tw  showed 

that  b5,m  pemons  more  had  left  the  district  than  had  arrived, 

and  m  1906  the  excess  was  74,101,  making  189,104  for  two 
years.  In  iptqg  15,642  more  persons  went  to  Berlin  than 
came  thence;  fthe  excess  of  removals  to  the  Rhine  Province 
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TOs  9,389,  and  the  excess  of  remoTals  to  Westphalia  was 
8,40o.  Tue  majority  of  the  migrated  Poles  had  been  enixaged  in 
agncdttire,  but  had  tiinied  to  indnstiy ;  only  a  small  minority 
ttad^been  domestic  serrants;  of  those  who  returned  to  the 
prorinee  of  Posen  a  large  part  were  elderly  persons. 

Statistics^  prepared  by  the  Government  of  the  province  of 
East  Prussia,  ■nith  the  aid  of  the  elementary  school  teachers, 
showed  that  during  the  year  1905-6  over  2,400  families  left 
that  province,  most  of  them  going  to  the  West  of  the  kingdom, 
and  few  going  abroad.  It  was  found  that  almost  half  the 
recruits  called  up  from  the  nirai  districts  did  not  return  to  their 
iormer  agricultural  employment.*  The  migratory  spirit  would 
appear  to  infect  girls  hardly  less  than  young  men.  Dr.  Binder- 
wald,  who  investigated  the  movement  of  population  from  the 
aa  ^distnet,  found  that  of  4,575  girls  who  were  bom  in  that 
distnct  between  the  years  13S4  and  1888  no  less  than  8,006,  or 
bb  per  cent.,  had  in  1904  left  agriculture  and  migrated  to  the 
wwus,  tnere  taking  work  as  factory  operatives,  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  sempstresses,  laundry  workers,  saleswomen,  &c.f 
Ei^er,  if  the  statistics  of  oversea  emigration  are  examined 
It  IS  fomd  that  a  far  larger  ratio  to  population  falls  to  the  agri- 
States  and  the  agrieultural  provinces  of  the  same 
btates  than  to  the  industrial  States  and  districts.  Thus  the 
emgrants  of  German  nationality  who  left  Prussia  in  1906  were 

on  PoP^^ation,  and  in  Saxony  the  ratio  was 

36  per  ^,000,  but  in  Bavaria  the  ratio  was  53,  in  Baden  52, 
and  m  Ti  urtemberg  58.  Again,  while  the  ratio  of  emigrants  in 
e  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia  was  42  per  100, OCX)  of  the 

popElation  in  T^'estpbalia,  26  in  EMneiandj  and  38  in  Hesse- 

“  agricultural  West  Prussia,  181  in  Posen 
and  82  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  ’ 

M  sorts  of  reasons  have  been  advanced  by  the  agricnitural 
pai^  and  its  spokesmen  in  the  Press  for  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  districts,  on  the  one  hand  by  unreasoning  advocates 
who  see  m  the  action  of  the  labourer  only  a  proof  of  perversity, 
and  on  the  other  by  serious  men  who  recognise  that  if  there  is 
a  landowner  s  side  to  the  question  there  is  as  surely  a  labourer’s 


vom  Iiaiide* 
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side  as  well.  As  an  illustration  of  tte  too  easy,  snperficial 
metliod  of  explaining  the  land-flight  of  the  labourer,  the  following 

passage  may  be  quoted  from  an  agrarian  organ : _ 

“  An  exH  spirit  stalks  through  the  land,  taking  the  form  of 
disobedience,  of  resistance,  of  the  emancipation  of  all  the  lower 
mstincts.  Our  youth  is  specially  possessed  by  this  spirit,  which 
IS  like  a  devastating  pestflence.  The  symptoms  of  the  maladv 
which  has  seized  hold  of  our  youth  point  clearly  to  the  proper 
remedy.  We  me  suffering  from  a  pestilence  of  education,  and  it 
IS  inoculated  in  the  school,  and  through  the  school  it  poisons 

conseqnences  are  seen  in 
tie  iigM  from  tiie  county,  in  the  fear  of  physical  work,  in  ' 
efleiniiiacy ,  and  in  superficiality.*’ 

The  same^  frame  of  mind  was  reflected  by  a  large  Silesian 
^anded  Fopnetor  who  said  at  a  recent  congress  of  agi-arians: 

Ihe  cMdren  learn  too  much  to-day,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
can  no  longer  get  labourers.”  To  many  persons  it  wffl  seem 
at  sentiments  like  these  may  go  far  towards  explaining  the  evil 
of  which  their  authors  complain,  yet  while  a  certain  significance 
cannot  be  withheld  from  them  they  fad  to  do  justice  to  the  land- 
owners  difficulty. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  case  is  the  large 
extent  to  which  the  permanent  labom-er,  engaged  all  the  year 
round,  has  been  replaced  by  the  seasonal  labourer,  owing  to  the 
increasing  use  of  machinery  of  various  kinds— in  ploughing 
sowing,  rea,ping-so_that  work  which  formerly  occupied  weeks 
can  now,  when  the  time  comes  round,  be  done  in  an  eoual  num¬ 
ber  of  days.  The  result  is  that  a  much  smaller  number  of  men 
IS  needed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  farmer 
naturally  restricts  his  supply  to  the  indispensable  number 
required  m  wmter,  trusting  for  the  rest  to  seasonal  labour.  The 
displaced  settled  labourer  tried  the  lot  of  the  seasonal  worker  for 
a  time,  picking  up  odds  and  ends  of  a  penurious  Kvelihood  in  the 
off-seasons  as  best  he  might,  until  the  life  became  too  precarious 
and  he  tired  of  it.  The  more  the  use  of  machinery  has  in¬ 
creased,  m  fact,  the  stronger  has  become  the  movement  to  the 
towns.  Hence  it  is  the  largest  estates,  best  able  to  employ 
mechamcal  apphanees  advantageously,  which  in  the  hnsy 
^sons  of  the  year  suffer  most  from  the  land-flight  of  native 
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Hm*  Erert,  writing  from  the  landowners’  standpoint,  and 
speaking  specially  of  the  East  of  Prnssia,  says : — 

In  consequence  of  the  unfaTourable  climate  it  is  impossible 
0  oistnbute  the  necessary  operations  of  agriculture  in  the  East 
so  equahy  throughout  the  year  as  in  the  West.  In  the  short 
summer,  when  so  much  has  to  he  done,  the  agriculturist  requires 
a  c.-mparatiTcly  large  number  of  labourers,  horses,  and  other 
in  tne  snort  winter  fewer.  As  to  his  draught  horses,  he 
C..U  to  some  extent  remedy  matters  by  the  reduction  of  the 
fora,ge  rarmiis  but  Ue  canuot  do  this  in  the  case  of  labour, 
n  Jm.  can  ne  do  ?  Of  every  undertaker,  whether  he  be  a  farmer 
or  a  manutacturer,  it  is  primarily  to  be  expected  that  he  shall 
Work  econcmiealiy,  othei-wise  he  is  not  in  his  right  place.  But 
tbe  tanner  who  permanently  keeps  more  labourers  than  he  can 
emplty  aoes  not  so  work.  So  long  as  the  power-worked  tlu-asher 
MS  ui^own,  weaving  for  home  use  and  the  thrashing-floor 
uflo.ufcd  tne  farm^iacoiirer  ample  employment  in  winter.  But  in 
tiL.mam,  as  in  others,  technical  progress  has  created  social 

flT  expected  to  renounce  the  advan¬ 

tages  of  the  machine-thrasher  in  order  to  keep  Ms  labourers 
in  regu^ar  empluyinent.  Certainly  he  acts  more  according  to 
conomic  pnneiples  if  he  keeps  permanently,  in  yearly  contract, 
only  so  many  labourers  as  he  can  fairly  employ  in  winter,  and  for 
the  trusts  in  summer  to  seasonal  labour.  Hence  the  mueh- 
kmerned  land-flight  in  the  East  is  by  no  means  due  alone  to 

Mtion  f  *1  fT''  attaining  better  or  pleasanter  con- 

!l  to  the  town ;  it  is  also  due  to  a 

ernam  extent  to  the  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  production 

latierr^  '  tfee  famer  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  permanent 
laborers,  m  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  employed  in  winter  in 
ores  wort,  road-making,  and  other  improvements,  &c.  However 

notf  “ay  from  the  social  stand- 

p  mt,  from  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  for  the  individual  &nner 

to  isOHie  est6iit  a  necessary  eiril*”* 

the^mpfb  exhausted.  The  modernising  of 

the  methods  of  cultivation  explains  why  the  large  estates  cannot 
employ  so  much  labour  all  the  year  r;und  as  formerly  rt  ako 
gives  a  good  reason  why  those  labourers  who  are  only  offered 
seasonal  employment  do  not  choose  to  remain  on  the  land,  but  rt 

“  Ber  dentscbe  Osten,”  pp.  7,  g. 
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does  mi  explain  wtj  fciiere  is  a  dearth  of  labour  at  ail  times 
of  tte  year.  And  the  causes  wMcb  bave  produced  this  larger 
problenij  ■which  is  far  more  serious  than  that  of  seasonal  scarcity 
— wHch  can.  be  remedied  by  the  iiEpo.rt.atioii  of  labour  from 
EussiUj  Austria,  and  Galicia — may  well  be  stnamarised  in  one, 
¥iz.,  the  unhappy  conditions  under  which  the  agriciiltirral 
labourers  are  still  compelled  to  iixe  in  most  parts  of  the  rural 
S'orth  and  East.  Low  wages,  poor  dwellings,  social  ostmcism, 
an  almost  feudal  reiationsHp  towards  his  employer,  the  depriYa- 
tion  of  al  the  cm!  rights  which  haTe  been  conferred  upon  the 
urban  working  classes — in  these  signs  of  Ms  inferiority  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen  lies  the  explanation  of  the  agrieultiirai  labourer’s 
unwilliiigness  to  remain  in  the  country  and  of  Ms  migration  to 
the  industrial  districts  of  the  West  in  increasing  numbers, 
insomuch  that  in  the  Westphalian  coal-mines  there  are  to  be 
found  tens  of  thousands  of  Poles  who  haYe  during  the  past  few 
years  abandoned  their  native  provinces  in  the  East.  In  1905 
no  less  than  83*7  per  cent,  of  al  the  miners  in  the  Dortmund 
district  were  Poles  and  East  Prussians,  though  the  percentage 
in  1893  was  only  24*9.  In  EMneland  and  Westphalia  together 
there  were  in  1906  no  fewer  than  97,000  industrial  workpeople 
who  had  migrated  from  the  East  of  Prussia.,  ,  To  .use  a 
catch-phrase  which  has  latterly  become  current,  and  which  fairly 
describes  the  problem,  the  need  of  labourers  is  attributable  to 
the  labourers’  need.”  Everything  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
that  adds  dignity  to  labour,  that  gives  men  self-respect  and  hope, 
is  withheld  from  the  great  mass  of  the  labourers  who  work  the 
large  estates  of  the  E.ast  Elbe  proprietors. 

There  is  no  need  to  accumulate  evidence,  as  to  the  inferioriiy 
of  housing  conditions  in  rural  districts.  A  prominent  a,grariaii., 
Baron  von  Manteuffel,  on  a  recent  occasion  sought  to  induce  the 
Government  to  make  the  right  of  agricult'ural  labourers  to  migrate 
to  the  to'wns  dependent  on  ..proof  that  they  had  healthy  homes 
to  go  to  there.  The  argument  proceeded  from  the  assumption 
that  rural  houses  are  better  than  urban,  wMch  .is  far  from 
being  .the  case,  so  far  . as  the  large  towns  are  concerned, 
though  the,  rents  of  urban  dwellings  are,  of  course,  very 
.  much  Mgher.  The  publications  of  the  public  health  department 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  and  PiibHe  Worship  speak 
uf  ■unhealthy  rural  dwellings  in  most  parts  of  the  monarchy — of 


msufflcient  space,  dilapidated  buildings,  of  darkness,  damp,  and 
decay,  of  unwbolesome  drainage  and  water  snpply,  and  living- 
lo'jins  and  pigstjes  in  immediate  con|nnction.  One  of  tbe 
strongest  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  is  nndonbtedlT  the  fact 
that  the  dwelling  is  frequently  part  of  the  labonrer’s  wages. 

As  to  wages,  thronghont  the  whole  of  the  second  ha5  of  last 
eenti^  these  gradually  increased.  A  writer  in  the  “  Prenssische 
Jalabueher recently  published  the  following  comparative  returns 
ot  the  yearly  wages  which  were  paid  between  1853  and  1893  on 
an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  Ehenish  town,  food 
SEd  iodging  being  gi.Tea  additional : — 
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It  shodd  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  rates  refer  to 
one  of  the  most  propessive  parts  of  Prussia,  where  large  estates 
are  rare.  During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  further  steady 
improvement,  yet  the  rate  of  progress  is  not  heheved  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  Mgher  cost  of  Imng,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  It  has  not  sensibly  improved  the  labourer’s  material  position 
or  broadened  his  social  outlook. 

That  it  is  largely  poverty  which  drives  the  labourers  from  the 
country  tu  the  towns  is  a  fact  which  has  never  been  seriously 
contested,  and  a  study  of  the  Prussian  Government’s  returns 
of  internal  mipation  in  conjunction  with  those  of  incomes  of 
irersons  liable  to  State  income  tax  points  to  conclusions  the 
significance  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  true  that  only 
incomes  epeeding  £45  per  annum  are  included  in  the  latter 
retos  (smee  incomes  below  that  figure  are  exempted  tom 
taxafron),  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  entire  population  covered 
m  little  more  than  a  third,  but  as  these  incomes  are  family 
mcomes  and  include  not  only  money  wages,  but  all  paymenr^ 
kmd  toase,  land,  wheat,  seed,  potatoes,  flax,  &e.— it  follows 
*=°^s^*ierabie  number  of  agricultural  labourers  will  be 
scheduled.  The  broad  result  of  such  a  comparison  betweL 
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wealfcli  and  moTement  of  population  is  that  districts  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  taxable  incomes  have  the  largest  amount 
of  immigration,  and  conversely  that  where  the  taxable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  popnlation  is  smallest  there  is  most  migration,  so 
that  in  some  of  the  poorer  districts  rapid  depletion  is  taiin^ 
place.  ° 

The  difference  between  West  and  East  is  vei-y  striving  Qn 
the  average  of  the  years  1899  to  1903  163  per  thousand°of  the 
population  of  the  Diisseidorf  Government  district  were  assessed 
to  State  income  tax  as  having  incomes  exceeding  £45,  and 
dming^  the  years  1895  to  1900  the  excess  of  immigi-ation  over 
migration  outwards  was  8‘0  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  Cologne  were  127  per  1,000  and  -f-  4-4  per  cent.  °  for 
Hanover  120  per  1,000  and  +  2-5  per  cent. ;  and  for  Mduster 
115  per  1,000  and  +  7‘7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  24  Government  districts  (out  of  a  total  of  37)  with  less  than 
100  inhabitants  per  1,000  of  the  population  liable  to  income 
tax  showed  an  excess  of  migration  over  immigration,  and 
nearly  all  these  were  districts  in  the  East  or  North-East  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  the  latter  the  most  notable  instances  were  the 
following : — 


GoYemmenlj  Districl. 


No.  of  Inhabitiants 
per  1,(00  liable  6o 
Income  Tax. 


Decrease  of  Popnlatioa 
owing  to  Migration, 
1695-1«)0. 


Allenstein 

Marienwerder 

Posen 

Gmnbmnen 
Bromberg 
Eoslin 
Amich.  ... 


36*8 

43-0 

44*4 

45*3 

49*2 

4,9*3 

84*5 


Per  cenl. 

11-4 

f-3 

7-9 

6-9 

5-4 

6*4 

.3*2 


The  correspondence  is  so  general  as  to  establish  the  rule  that 
relative  poverty  implies  a  relatively  high  degree  of  migration. 

The  same  result  is  arrived  at  when  we  compare  the  migration 
of  the  population  in  relation  to  the  oflaeial  standard  rate 'of  day 
wages,  i.c.,  the  “  customary  day  wages  of  the  locality,”  as  fixed 
under  the  Insurance  Laws  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
m  conjunction  with  the  communal  authorities.  These  rates  are 
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as 


somewhat  below  the  wages  actuallj  paid,  jet  they 
Dai  rf  standard  of  comparison  between  the  “different 

ibi/l  ;  f  ^  ^omid  that 

more 

is ihoi  r  vice  verse.  How  the  rule  works 

IS  siio^n  bj  the  ioilovang  table  : _ 


■dcTerameiil  BistiicS. 


Arerage  Day  "Wages 
of  Adiilts,  19Q1. 


Marks. 


Biisseldorf 
Amsberg 
Munster... 
Cologne  ... 


fa)  JJ'esf. 


Cumbiiinen 

Allensteii! 

Posen 

Marienwerder 

Bromberg 


b,  JSast 


D99 

1-97 

1*81 

1*71 


iMxease  or  Decrease  of 
Popaiation  owing  to 
Mgration. 


1895-1900.  I  1TO-19C6. 


1*04, 

1-09 

1*16 

1*23 

1*26 


Per  cent. 
4-  8*0 
+  9-0 
+  7*7 
4-  4-4 


•  6*9 

•  11*4 
■  7*9 

7*3 

5*4 


Per  cent). 
4-4*1 
4-1*2 
4-5*6 
4-3*1 


-  5*0 
-5*3 

-  4*6 

-  5*7 
-0*3 


“Jahrbiicher  far  Nationalokonomie  nnd  Statistik’ 

only  returns  of  agricultural  wages  (monej 

only,  without  pajunent  in  kind)  coUected  in  IQns  V  - 
stratiTC  authorities  in  ail  parts  of  the  Empire  The  t/  ^  ™ 

found  to  faU  into  five  groups ^  ^ 


Isl  Groap 
Slid  Group 
3rci  Gro'cp 
4tl2  Group 
•Sill  Group 


£15  to  £21  per  anniumi 
£21  to  £27 
£27  to  £33 
£33  to  £39 
£89  to  £4q 


It  was  found  that  wages  of  the  first  class  were  paid  in  31-T<l 

srkitVifb'St  r 

X-.I-  1 ,  .  ™3,t  wages  of  hetweon  4-1  k  „„  - 

±2(  iKnghlv  from  «=:  fn  in,  oecween  ±15  anc 

three-quarters  of  the  entire  area^covIreVbrth  ^ 

P™™  of  Prussia  and 
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Silesia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  Upper  and  Middle  Franconia. 
Tile  lowest  rates  of  wages  were  not  paid  at  all  in  tlie  Prassian 
proTinc-es  of  Saxony,  Hesse-Nassan,  ScMeswig-HoIstein,  and 
EMneiand,  where  there  is  either  industry  or  progressive  agri¬ 
culture,  nor  yet  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Wiiitemherg. 

The  highest  rates  were  paid  in  certain  districts  of  Branden- 
hnrg,  Schleswig-Holsteiii,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Ekmeland 
(Prussia),  in  Upper  Bavaria,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Wiiitem- 
berg,  and  Hesse.  It  was  also  found  that  the  wages  were  higher 
in  districts  in  which  estates  of  niedinin  size  predom,iiiated  than 
in  those  in  which  large  and  small  estates  predominated. 

As  between  the  various  parts  of  Prussia  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  level  of  wages.  While  the  highest  rates  are 
paid  in  the  West,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  industrial  districts 
and  in  the  home  of  small  farmmg,  wages  are  lownst  in  the  Korth 
and  East,  between  which  there  is  little  to  choose,  although  the 
labourers  are  of  different  race,  those  of  the  East  being  for  the 
most  part  Poles,  while  those  in  the  North  are  of  the  patient,' 
stolid,  much-enduring  Low  German  stock. 

The  “Eeformblatt  fiir  Arbeiterversicherung published  in, 
1907  the  following  analysis  of  money  wages  paid  to  adult  agri- 
cultiiral  and  forest  labourers  in  various  administrative  circles  of 
the  province  of  East  Prussia : — 


Males.  i!  Females. 


Xo.  of 
Circles. 

Yearly  Money 
Wages.  |i 

No.  of 
Circles.  ' 

i  Yearly  Money 

1  Wages. 

i 

£ 

s.. 

d.  i' 

i  £ 

s. 

d. 

14 

18 

0 

0  li 

1  I 

1  10 

0 

0 

1. 

18 

15 

0  !| 

11  ' 

10 

10 

O' 

5 

1  19 

10 

0  il 

1 

!  il 

5 

0 

B. 

20 

0 

0  ji 

10 

12 

0 

0 

1  i 

20 

10 

0  i| 

2 

12 

10 

0 

1  i 

21 

0 

0  |1 

1 

18 

0 

0 

1  .i 

22 

0 

^  ii 

4 

13 

10 

0 

4  : 

22 

10 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

2  \ 

25 

0 

0  *1 

1 

16 

0 

0 

1, 

22 

10 

0  j 

.  .  .In  'all,  the  ..cases  given  above  payment  in  kind  was  snpple- 
ineatary.'to  the  money  wages,  and  the  labourer’s  actual  position 
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''5^“  “*  ““  of 

the  bed  “  *“•”  «o“»go.  'forth  at 

i"l  +,  ,  P®r  week,  is  part  of  the  wa<^es  and 

corn  TrP^/  ^  potatoes,  a  certain  quantity” of  food 

differ  Z  Zf  f-  7  7"  P^Hne^ts  in  kind  (»  Naturalie;i  ”), 
indht  P-Mshed  the  foUow- 

£»“«  f  «5S,- .  dill™ :,‘r 

a“  To  f  ^od  .dtt  dai,,: 

IS  it?  “  Mo4  S"  Se? 

weeniT),  ±a  lb:..;  corn  (at  7s.  per  ewt.  wholesale')  ;£q  1fi= 
potatoes  (at  23.  per  cwt-.  wholesale),  £o  S  (1  o«S  t' 

•B  «  odsid;  esWe,  h.«tr|.li|,t”2‘ 

sentative  of  Prussian  estates  generaUy. 

Ea^t 

and  of  the  sort  of  life  he  leads  ®  ™e  labourer  s  seraces 

omitri  “s  "rx  ‘f " 

IS  a  sort  of  master  labourer  Hp  7^  ^  ^  Instmann,  who 

to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  paid^SS^f 

in  kind.  As  a  rnlf^  lii«  wiT  ^  money  and  partly 

re^ariyor  .t  specid 

isri  ibdSst?r  “V  s 

pays  him  for  their  labo  J  aecordSrrfi  landlord 

down  in  his  own  contract  of  servict 

concluded  in  1906,  ruts^^fohow^— Pmssia,  and 

hre  or  three  goats,  and^  Bt„,,  g  *'  ?>*‘‘^,  feago  for 
OBf^ltoAprUh,  X  hr„h„s.,,-ao?L"— 
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liiaej  1  mark  25  pfeimige  (Is.  8d.),  and  from  tken  to  October  1, 
1  mark  50  pfennige  (Is.  6d.).  His  wife  receives  50  pfennige 
(6d.)  per  day  al  t,lie  year  romd.  lor  tlirasliiiig  witk  the  tail 
the  labourer  receives  the  14tli  bushel.” 

The  wageSj  both  in  money  and  kind,  of  this  labourer^  who  had 
six  childreiij  may  probably  be  estimated  at  £24  per  amnim  ;  the 
money  wages  alone  (306  days — 152  at  Is.,  75  at  Is.  3d.,  and  79 
at  Is.  6d.),  work  out  to  7s.  per  week. 

The  following  is  another  contract  relating  likewise  to  East 
Prussia  (the  money  is.  here  converted  into  the  nearest  English 
equivalents) : — 

The  working  day  is  14  hours,  wi.th  intervals  of  3  .  hours 
fixed  by  the  factor. 

(1)  Except  at  harvest  time  the  daily  rates  of  wages  are  : — 

s.  d. 


Men  who  can  mow,  from  April  1  to  the 


end  of  the  potato  harvest 

1 

Ditto,  after  the  potato  harvest  ... 

1 

H 

Young  men  over  18  years  who  can  manage 

horses  and  oxen  . . 

1 

0 

Women  and  girls  over  18  ye.ars  ... 

1 

0 

Young  men  and  girls  under  18  years  ... 

0 

9J 

(2)  During  the  corn  harvest  (4  to  6 

weeks) — 

Men  . 

1 

6 

Women  and  young  men  and  girls  over  18 

years  . . 

1 

2i 

Young  men  and  girls  under  18 years  ... 

1 

0 

(3)  For  overtime  men  receive  Ifd.  per  hour,  and  all  other 
labourers  IJd. 

(4)  Payments ,  in  kind  additional — DweUmg-hoiise  consist- 
m.g  of  bedroo.m  with  straw  sack  and  cover,  and  a  common 
kitchen,  and  for  every  labourer  weekly  3|  litres  (3  quarts)  of 
sMmined  milk,  22  lb.  of  potatoes,'  8|  lb.  of  bread,  1  lb.  11  ounces 
of  fionr,  17  ounces  of  peas,  17  ounces  of  rice,  17  ounces  of  meat 
(or  7Jd.),  17  ounces  of  fat  (or  6d.),  and  9  ounces  of  salt.” 

.  The  aggregate  money  value  would  here  be  about  .£31  10s. 

:  In  the  following  rece'iit^eontraet,  which  relates  to  the  province 
of  West  Prussia,  the  ImstBmnn  m  specially  mentioned : — 
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“  The  Imtnmnn  is  required  to  work  from  April  1  to  October  1 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  from  light 
to  dark.  His  wife  is  required  to  work  from  April  1  to  the  end  of 
the  harvest  every  afternoon  for  3d.  per  day,  and  must  be  ready 

at  any  other  time  to  engage  in  house  work  from  early  morning 

at  6d.  per  day,  ® 

r  harvest  the  labourer  is  expected  to  work  on  Sundays 

and  nolidays  wken  required. 

“  The  wages  of  the  Imtmann  are 

Free  house,  90  square  roods  of  garden  land,  and  135  square 
roods  of  potato  land  in  the  field. 

“  Food  for  every  30  work  days  as  follows  :  88  ib.  rye,  24  lb 
peas,  and  19  lb.  barley. 

Five  cords  of  turf  or  35  cwts.  of  coal,  and  2  cubic  metres  of 
wood  for  fuel,  subject  to  a  payment  of  Is.  6d.  per  5  cords  of  turf 
or  7  cwts.  of  coal  for  getting  the  same. 

“In  money  wages— From  Martinmas  until  April  1,  Sid  per 
day;  from  April  1  to  June  1,  4|d. ;  from  June  1  to  September  1, 
Oil, ;  and  September  1  to  Martinmas,  3|d. 

“  The  ploughman  receives  from  Martinmas  to  April  3id  ■ 

from  April  1  to  September  1,  4|d.;  and  from  September  1  to 

Martinmas, 

in  tins  case  the  Instmu7in  bad  to  pay  3s.. for  pasturage  for  a 
cow,  s.  or  a  pig,  and  6d.  each  for  young  pigs,  also  6  yotmg 
pn  e  .s  yearly  by  way  of  heriot-  His  money  wages  were  abont 

per  annum,  but  so  smaU  a  payment  is  exceptional. 

Some  wages  contracts  provide  for  the  labourer  living  in  his 
own  dwellmg  and  finding  his  own  food.  The  following  is  an 

esample  (tbe  Tallies  are  conTerted)  : — 

The  employer  or  his  agent  determines  which  wort  shall  be 
perfornied  on  piece  or  time  rates.  The  rates  of  pay  are  as 

toliows  (1)  Day  wages  with  ftill  board  and  lodging-For 
be  husband  Is.  IJd.,  and  at  harvest  Is.  3Jd.  ;  for  the  wife 
,  ,  respectkely.  Day  wages,  without  hoard  and 

od^ng— For  the  man  Is.  TJd.  and  for  the  wife  Is.  IJd.  In 
a  ition  25  Ib.^  of  potatoes  are  given  per  head  weekly  and 
4  pints  of  skimmed  milk  daily.  The  employer  fixes  the 
tme  for  beginning  and  ending  work.  In  eveiy  case  35s. 
shaU  be  deducted  from  the  wages  and  shaE  only  be  returned 
on  the  determination  of  service.  In  the  event  of  discharge 
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owmg  to  unpunetnality,  msHbordination,  daimkeimess,  or  other 
irregular  conduct  this  money  shall  be  ■withheld.” 

The  following  contact  was  communicated  by  a  Pomeranian 
landowner  to  a  Berlin  newspaper  in  January,  1907,  in  reftita 

tion  of  certain  criticisms  which  had  been  passed  upon  labour 
conditions  on  his  estate  : —  i-  ur 

“  Money  wages  for  the  labourer  of  £11  lOs.  per  annum,  also 
6d.  for  every  cartload  of  com  led  to  town. 

Wages  of  ^0  children,  14  and  16  years  respecthely,  6d. 
and  /|d..  per  day,  and  of  an  older  youth  Is 

“  Free  dwelling,  consisting  of  one  living  room,  one  bedroom, 
and  a  smaU  kitchen,  a  loft  and  a  garden. 

‘‘  Stabling  for  two  pigs,  two  goats,  and  ten  hens. 

“  One  Magdeburg  acre  or  60  square  roods  of  potatoes 
28  cwts.  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,and  grazing  and  hay  for  two  goats. 
“5^  pints  of  milk  per  day.  6  ■ 

Free  cartage  of  fuel,  and  40  cwts.  of  briquettes, 
his  attendance  and  medicine  for  the  labourer  and 

“  Work  begins  at  4  a.m.  with  the  feeding  of  the  horses.” 

It  will  be  safe  to  place  the  money  value  of  the  wages  and 
aUowances  of  the  man  alone  at  £36  per  annum,  or  14s.  weeHv 

^  ^  agreement  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and 

concluded  m  1906  may  be  quoted  : — 

JIiST  °i  T'"’  ®  ™  7  P'”-  Hdf  an  t„„  allowed  for 

bre^ast  and  afternoon  vesper  and  a  hour  at  noon. 

“The  wages  are  as  follows— Men,  lOfd.  per  day  when 
not  on  piecework;  women  and  youths,  9|d.  per  day  when  not 
on  piecework ;  overtime,  2d.  and  IJd.  respectively  per  hour. 

women 

fflf  ^  of  skimmed  milk,  1*10  lb.  of 

fat  1 10  lb.  of  meat  or  6d.,  27i  lb.  potatoes,  I'lO  lb  rice  or 

hese  rations  nmy  not  be  sold  or  given  away,  and  anything  left 

^  nunfr?!  T  T  ’  <^°“dition 

m  pi^shable  with  a  fine  of  2s.  On  demand  the  labourers  must 
^  4|d.  per  day 

“  The  foU^^time  is  aUowed  to  women  for  preparing  meals 
-Forenoon  from  10  to  12  and  afternoon  from  6  to  7 
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“  The  labourers  fui-ther  have  free  lodging,  ’srith  a  straw  pallet 
and  a  coverlet  for  each  person,  and  free  fuel.  The  dormitories 
are  divided  for  the  sexes.  Every  labourer  has  to  deposit  30s.  as 
security,  this  being  deducted  from  his  wages  at  the  rate  of  3s.  or 
4s.  weekly. 

“Sickness  premiums  and  taxes  must  be  altogether  paid  by 
the  labourers  and  are  deducted  from  their  wages.  Whenever 
necessary  the  labourer  must  work  on  Sundays.” 

On  the  larger  manorial  estates  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in 
the  labourer’s  wages  agreement  for  the  services  of  his  wife  as 
required,  and  also  of  all  children  of  working  age,  for  the  whole 
family  is  expected  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  employer  at  any  time. 
On  these  estates  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  schools 
to  be  closed  at  given  seasons,  so  that  all  children  over  ten  years 
may  be  turned  into  the  woods  to  plant  trees  or  destroy  insects, 
into  the  fields  to  weed,  glean,  or  pull  beets,  or  to  do  other  lanq 
work.  When  the  task  is  over  the  school  reassembles  and  all 
goes  on  comfortably  as  before.  The  teachers  do  not  like  these 
uncertain  interruptions,  nor  yet  do  the  school  inspectors,  but 
they  are  helpless. 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  illustrations  of  agricultural 
labour  contracts  iudefinitely,  but  those  quoted  are  representative. 
On  the  whole  a  fair  estimate  of  a  labourer’s  pay  will  be  firom' 
£25  to  £40  in  money  and  in  kind.* 

Yet  even  low  wages  would  not  have  driven  the  labourer  from 
the  land  had  not  his  legal  position  been  such  as  to  make  it  difS- 
cult,  and  often  impossible,  to  assert  any  claim  to  improved  con¬ 
ditions  of  life.  With  the  domestic  servant  the  aoricultural 
labomer  in  most  parts  of  Germany  is  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  legally  disqualified  from  combining  for  economic  ends. 
The  law  of  Prussia  will  serve  as  an  iUustration  of  this  disability' 
^  order  to  understand  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  Prussia  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centmy.  Convinced  by 


4  Clerical  deputy  said  in  the  Beichstag  on  Bebmary  8  1907  * 

are  high  enough.  A  feboier 
with  £S0  10s.  (under  14s.  per  week)  in  Upper  Silesia  is  as  well  off  as  a  Berlin 

^  Conservative  landowner  from  Pomerania 
,  added .  The  agrici^tural  labourer  earns  with  us  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  dav  in 
^nmer,.  and  has  apiece  of  land  and  a  good  healthy  dwellng.”  TeMus  the 
whole  y^  together,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  daily  rate  would 
.exceed  Is.  ©d.,  equal  to  £22  10s.  per  annum  for  three  hcindred^days*  work 
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bis  Mmisters  Baron  vom  Stein,  von  Schon,  and  others  of  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  feudalism,  King  Frederick  'WiUiarn  HI. 
on  October  9, 1807,  issued  bis  famous  Edict  which,  in  addition  to 
decreemg  freedom  of  occupation  both  for  burghers  and  peasants 
and  pemitting  both  to  acquire  and  bold  property  without  condi¬ 
tion,  released  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  particular  fi-om  their 

aependent  position  by  tie  foliomng  clauses  (10-12)  : _ 

^  After  the  date  of  this  Edict  no  subject-relationship  shall 
e^st  further,  whether  by  birth  or  marriage,  by  the  assumption 
^  a  subject  position,  or  by  contract.  .  .  .  With  Martinmas 
^ay  of  1810  all  serfage  in  our  States  ceases.  After  that  dav 
tnere  shall  exist  only  free  men.*’ 

^  But  the  large  manorial  proprietors  viewed  with  apprehension 
the  prospect  of  then-  labourers  being  free  to  go  and  do  as  they 
wished,  and  they  besought  the  King  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a 
code  of  regulations  for  servants,  or  “Servants’  Ordinance” 
{Gesmdeordnung),  hy  which  the  liberty  of  the  lahoorer  would  be 
restricted  and  he  would  still,  for  practical  purposes,  be  bound  to 
me  soil.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Minister  vom  Stein,  the 
^ng  agreed,  and  several  days  before  the  emancipatory  edict  of 
1807  came  into  operation  in  November,  1810,  the  “  Servants’ 
Ordinance  for  all  the  provinces  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  of 
N^ember  8,^  1810,”  was  promulgated.  The  object  of  this 
Ordinance”  was  said  to  he  the  removal  of  uncertainty  on 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  as  between  employers  and 
secants,  and  it  superseded  most  of  the  existing  provincial 
^  Ordnances”  of  the  kind.  But  it  did  more.  The  old 
Ordmances”were  intended  to  apply  to  domestic  servants, 
ihe  new  and  uniform  “  Ordinance,”  by  the  mere  introduction 
of  a  phrase,  drew  into  its  net  the  entire  class  of  agricultural 
servants  living  with  their  masters.  Other  “  Ordinances  ”  have 
teen  issued  since  for  provinces  and  districts  of  the  monarchy 
but  the  “Ordinance”  of  1810  stiU  appKes  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East  and  portions  of  the  North  and  West.  The  oldest 
of  the  “Ordinances”  still  operative  in  Prussia  is  one  dating 
from  1782  and  applying  to  the  Duchy  of  Lauenhurg. 

^  The  Prussian  “  Servants’  Ordinance  ”  of  1810  applies,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  to  domestic  servants  but  in  general  to  aU  labourers 
who  do  not  come  under  the  general  law  of  association— like  the 
mdusteal  workpeople— provided  their  relation  to  their  employers 
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IS  a  permanent  one  and  tliat  they  live  in  some  way  in  the  latter’s 
honsehoids.  Its  effect  is  that  such  labourers  are  hound  to  render 
obedience  to  a  de^ee  which  differs  but  little  &om  unrestricted 
compulsion  ;  the  right  to  cancel  a  contract  of  service  is  limited 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  aU  ;  ia 
addition  they  are  expressly  forbidden  by  law  of  April  24,  1854 
to  strike  collectively  under  any  circumstances  whatever  on  pain 
of  imprisonment ;  so  that,  in  effect,  though  the  name  of  serfage 

IS  no  longer  used,  this  condition  exists  in  spirit  and  almost  In 
fact. 

Al&ough  reference  is  made  to  Prussia  particularly,  most  of 
the  German  States  have  their  “Servants’  Ordinances,”  and 
on  the  score  of  humane  and  equal  treatment  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  them,  save  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Saxony,* 
their  antiquated  provisions  have  been  amended.  Not  without 
justification  Professor  Lohmar  has  said  that  “subject  to  this 
partial  and  paralysing  law  the  agricultural  labourer  lives  under 
a  system  of  unrelieved  absolutism.*’ 

_  The  Prussian  “  Servants’  Ordinance”  has  a  fit  complement 
m  a  law  of  1854,  applying  only  to  agricultural  labourers  and 
domestic  servants,  punishing  breach  of  contract.  Section  1  of 

tbis.  law  says  : — 

“  Servants  (Gesinde)  who  are  guilty  of  obstinate  disobedience 
or  contumacy  against  the  orders  of  their  employers  or  persons 
having  oversight  of  them,  or  who  without  legal  ground  refuse 
or  leave  service  are,  on  the  appfieation  of  the  employers,  yet 
mthout  prejudice  to  their  right  to  dismiss  or  retain  tLm, 
hable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  5  thalers  (15s.)  or  imprisonment 
up  to  three  days,” 

Such  a  prorision  is  foreign  to  the  general  spirit  of  German 
penal  legislation.  No  other  class  of  citizens  is  exposed  to 
positive  penalties  for  breach  of  contract ;  the  only  redress  is  a 
claim  for  injury  sustained.  This  is,  for  example,  the  only 
satisfaction  at  the  command  of  an  industrial  employer  whose 
workpeople  leave  work  without  notice,  as  often  happens  in  the 


Secants’  Ordmance  was  promnigated  for  the  Uinganr,,  of 
Saxony  m  1892,  md  it  was  amended  in  1898.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whenthe 

expressly  stipulated  that  all  existing 
Servants  Or^nces  were  nnafiected.  and  partienlarly  “  the  habiliiv  to 
^p^tion  of  ^rsons  who  mdneed  servants  to  leave  ser^oe  illegally  or^to 
servants  knowing  that  tkey  were  already  in  'ses"fioe,”' 
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"as»  cS  a  strike,  and  the  trouble  and  eipense  iiTohad  . 
senons  and  the  resnlt  so  ^certain  and  so  1“ 

the  law  IS  seldom  set  in  motion.  Very  different  is  tb» 
workers  in  s^ienltmal  and  domestic  se^  He”e  tteCt"  1 

turd  Lbr™*  T°  ““‘'“«t  amongst  agriesl 

tnral  I.borats  m  Mecklenburg  Professor  Ehrenberg  etalTtt  i 

mnongst  the  reasons  for  this  form  of  illegalitfam  thl 111  f1 

porn  ion  of  the  large  estates  and  excessive  work,  but  he  addl 

doubt,  bLh  ^'=cf .ri:t  ?d:rr: 

Theoretically,  servants  who  ahruptlv  leave  their  «Tr,T,i  ^ 
service  may  no  loneer  he  tnteT,  Is^t^v  ®  employers 

is  neveraiiess  resoftedt ^It  “e  tt.  emll  ‘ 

S:r;t  “?  \“f  “ »'  p«:?e!:s”h“  X 

sufficient  to  justify  tte  breaJ^  rftslIZr  f7thl  T°\ 
courts  of  jurymen  natnraUy  take  the  ride  of  the 

e^agedon  foBowing  ease:  “A  labonrer 

which  freed  him  from  Sunday  work  BeiSr^®®  employed  on  a  contract 
deetoed  and  was  dismissed  on  the  spof  waf  he 

on  the  initiative  of  the  landowner  was  his  dwelling,  and, 

instance  to  pay  a  fine  of  3s  fo-  <’  disnliSf^^^  °?  ^  judge  of  first 

^edfor  decision  of  tte  iolrt.^d  Before  paying  tSs  fine  he 

Ife.,  with  the  costs  of  proceedirgs  On  nyvna  i  i  jm>men  now  fined  him 
the  revers^  of  the  previous  judgments  ”  Asn^  ^  higher  court  he  obtained 
y^s  left  his  employment  4(^e  the  fai^e^  Ifhojirer  of  nineteen 

returned  to  his  home,  which  wa^ot  heaten  him.  He 

from  the  l^al  magistrate  a  snmmons  to  return  reoeived 

be  fined  lOs.  or  be  imprisoned  for  three  davs  <*  which  he  would 

law  of  April  24, 1854. '•  As  he  conld^t  Section  1  of  the 

a*  ouoe  arrested.  All  this  wae  dram  wSh^  mv  i  he 

iBfiats  of  tlie  ease.  wiwwiji  aay  jodieial  iii¥estigatioB  of 
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Eqnallj  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  the  rural  labour 
question  is  the  fact  that  for  the  better  part  of  a  century 
ameliorative  legislation  has  virtually  disregarded  the  agri- 
eolturai  worker.  There  is  profound  truth  in  the  words  of 
H.  Sohnrey :  ''  When  the  new  commercial  treaties  were  about 
to  be  concluded  the  farmer  said,  ‘  Let  us  only  have  corn  duties 
Mgh  enough  and  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  our  labourers  higher 
wages  and  so  to  compete  with  the  wages  of  industry.’  That 
would  be  pertinent  if  the  rural  labour  question  were  merely  a 
question  of  wages.  But  it  is  as  little  a  wages  question 
eseliisively  as  it  is  a  housing  question  exclusively.  That  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of 
agiicultural  labour  were  never  louder  than  now,  when  the  corn- 
growers  have  more  favom^able  duties  and  wages  have  corre¬ 
spondingly  increased,  Hor  is  there  in  general  any  question  of 
a  lack  of  dwellings,  though  it  is  the  popular  idea  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  ‘  land-flight,’  Both  the  wages  and  housing 
questions  are  only  elements  of  the  gi*eat  labom’  question, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  question  of  civilisation, 
whose  roots  go  back  more  than  a  century — a  question  in 
which  a  multitude  of  the  most  various  problems  of  our  time, 
economic,  intellectual,  and  more  especially  military,  meet.” 

The  ameliorative  laws  which  freed  the  peasantry  from  serfage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  agriculture,  but  with  those  laws — nullified,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  labourer — solicitude  for  the  rural 
population  seems  to  have  been  exhausted.  Eor  a  time  all  went 
well.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that  for  a  full  half-centuiy  the 
population  of  the  rural  districts  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  urban  districts,  and  it  was  still  possible  to  speak  of 
Germany  as  an  agricultural  State. 

Then  came  the  rise  of  industry,  the  growth  of  the  towns,  and 
the  organisation  on  a  great  scale  of  urban  labour,  which  daringly 
began  to  talk  of  rights  and  to  make  its  demands  heard  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  land-  It  is  a  fact,  too  often  strangely 
Ignored  by  those  who  profess  surprise  at  the  magnitude  of 
Germany’s  rural  question,  that  nearly  all  the  social  legislation 
of  the  past  forty  years  has  been  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
industrial  classes. 

The  great  Labour  Code  of  1869  and  the  amendments 
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passed  since  do  not  mention  the  agricnitnral  labonier.  The 
factory  and  workshop  inspection  regulations  do  not  touch  him. 
Even  the  industrial  insurance  laws  ha¥e  only  slowly,  and  still 
incompletely,  recognised  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  rural 
workers  to  the  beneficent  provision  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  invalidity  which  the  town  workers  have  enjoyed  for  over 
twenty  years. 

Even  now  the  majority  of  agricultural  and  forest  labourers 
enjoy  no  sickness  insurance,  and  have  only  the  Poor  Law  or 
the  uncertain  hand  of  charity  to  fall  back  upon  in  time  of 

temporary  need. 

Not  only  so,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right  of  combination, 
which  the  industrial  workpeople  have  in  limited  form  enjoyed 
thoughout  the  Empire  for  some  forty  years,  is  absolutely  with¬ 
held  from  the  agricultural  labourer.*  The  only  weapon  of 
defence  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  workpeople 
generally  is  the  right  of  free  migration,  secured  for  the  first 
time  under  the  constitution  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 
If,  resenting  the  State’s  disregard  of  him,  he  decided  to  use 
this  right  and  wandered  off  to  the  towns,  there  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  urban  workers,  for  whom  the  State  did  care,  and 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  remedial  measures  passed  in  their 
behalf,  who  could  blame  him  ? 

To  the  labourers  of  the  village,”  writes  Sohnrey,  “  nothing 
remains  of  the  land  to-day  hut  the  bare  road ;  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  they  should  use  this  road,  made  so  wide  and  commodious 
by  the  enclosure  of  common  lands,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the 
country  as  quickly  as  possible  ?  ” 

Not  long  ago  a  far-seeing  Prussian  landowner  wrote:  “If 
twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  given  our  agricultural  labourers  half 
the  increase  of  wages  which  we  are  giving  them  now,  we  should 
to-day  have  had  better  and  cheaper  labour  in  abundance.”  That 
may  be  true  or  not :  it  is  certainly  probable  that  if  the  ameliora¬ 
tive  legislation  which  is  now  slowly  becoming  recognised  as  the 
right  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  as  the  simple  duty  of 


-  i?  1866  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Prussian  Diet  which  was  intended  to 
pve  tte  right  of  eoahtion  to  agricnitnral  labourera.  The  expose  des  motifs  said. 

relating  to  industrial  workpeople  axe  repealed 
these  relating  to  agncultural  labourers  must  be  repealed  likewise,  and  ilmt  not 
trom  general  reasons  of  expediency  but  for  legal  reasons.”  The  answer  was  a 

and  tiiat  answer  has  not  yet  been  reversed. 


society  towards  kim,  tad  been  passed  when  the  State  awakened 
to  tlie  necessity  of  legislating  for  the  new  conditions  of  minsky 
in  1881,  the  rural  prohlem,  while  it  might  not  ha¥e  been  entirely 
staTed  off,  woeM  not  haTe  taken  its  present  acute  form.  The 
great  mistake  of  the  large  landowner  and  the  small  famer 
alike  has  been  in  their  neglect  to  attach  to  themseiYes  a  faithful 
race  of  labourers  while  they  had  the  chance,  before  the  tradition 
of  attachment  had  been  destroyed  and  the  old  ties  became 
strained  to  breaking  point. 

Infinite  mischief  has  also  been  done  by  the  wholesale  enclos'iire 
of  coinnion  lands  and  by  the  abolition  in  many  districts  of  the 
old  custom  of  paying  the  labourer  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
kind — in  com  and  fiiel,  in  land  for  potatoes,  flax,  and  linseed,  in 
pasture  and  forage  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  enstom  had 
its  disadYantages,  yet  it  was  a  human  tie  beWeen  the  two,  and 
where  a  reasonable  spirit  was  shown  on  the  employer's  side  and 
the  money  payment  was  not  too.  .grudgingly  curtailed  it  produced 
a  good  re!.ationsHp,  giYing  to  the  labourer  a  direct  interest  in  the 
estate  and  that  subtle  feeling  of  independence  and  d,ignity  which 
a  man’s  euitiYation  of  the  soil  for  his  own  sake  seems  always  and 
everywhere  to  create. 

It  would  be  wrong,  howeYer,  to  group  all  landowners  and 
farmers  together  indiscriminately.  Yerj  many  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  labourers,  and  such  men  have  their 
reward  in  a  loyalty  and  attachment  which  descend  from  father  to 
son.  Even  where  conditions  of  life  are  found  at  their  worst  it  is 
in  general  less  a  question  of  deliberate  want  of  consideration  than 
of  obsolete  Yieirs  of  the  relationship  between  master  and  servant, 
views  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  old  feudal  system, 
which  Hves  in  spirit  where  the  letter  has  been  killed.  It  is 
significant  of  a  new  spirit  abroad  that  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
of  the  EroYince  of  Silesia  should  have  stated  in  a  recent  report 
on  the  subject :  The  ultiniate  reason  of  the  wholesale  migration 
from  the  East  must  be  sought  in  the  psychical  and  ethical 
factors  which  have  created  the  modem  social  question.  A 
longing  for  greater  mdependence  is  passing  through  the  masses — 
an  endeavour  after  higher  social  position  and  respect  for  their 
personality.  The  ideals  of  liberty  and  human  worth  wHeh  were 
formerly  confined  to  the  middle  classes  have  during  the  century 
penetrated  to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  population.  The  one  great 
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means  of  remedjing  the  present  need  lies  in  ih.  r,  ^  . 

employers  impiov^ent  t  1 

OP  .Ae  taWme.  sea  otaiC^ 

“  “■»  ’"“‘i-  -a  re- 

and  by  no  toems  eihonatino  offorts^or  b'”  ™“'* 

Better  times ;  give  Mm  a  iTnm!  hope  of 

iim  and  his  family  more  in  sieknrs 

protection  to  life  and  keaitli  wMJp  fif*  ^  ^iorongii 

free  him  from  to  oppriLt  l  ’"‘'=  ell  thi4, 

second-rote  wtaMrSboSaoTb/Tn”  ?“  ‘‘“  “  “"'y  “ 

The  .sea  of  laborers  “ 

employers  Show  appreciation  fob-fC  if  measure  that 

their  material  neel  tefthp  t  i  needs-not  merely 

perhaps  even  more  heavily.”*  ‘^°wn 

rural  laboLr  feefmorrarhtmnn^M 

of  genuine  philanthropy  has  been  ^  Jarge  amount 

awatening  to  Ms  neeran^a^ 

Association  for  Eto-ai  Welfare  an  Crerman 

to  check  migration  by  imnZrl  endeavouring 

making  the%o^^^  of  rural  life  and 

labourer  and  his  family  rs  for  the 

r  r'™ 

conditions  of  life  and  incompatible  T-eI«f  mifavourable 

and  man ;  and  wMle  there  are  manv  between  master 

coimtiy  party  as  a  whole  refuse  to  re«TSr„f '  o^oop^tions  the 


wl^ch  are  respo^iffe 

endeavouring  to  induce  the  lahLrer  .  ^  '  ^s^oad  of 

voluntarily,  by  making  Ms  serviee  m  ^ornain  on  the  land 

forcibly  prevented,  by  ah  sorts  of  checks  anrh'^i 
migrating  to  districts  where  wages  Le\,  >.  ^<J“oes,  from 
attractive.  The  argument  by  which  ti  •  ^  ^  vrork  more 
tot  to  Itourm  belongs  to  to  Word  1  mth  “ 
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days  of  serfage,  for  the  money  hy  wMch  he  is  fed  and  hronght 
\  up  to  manhood  has  come  out  of  the  same  pocket  which  fed  and 
brought  up  the  hound  serf  of  old.  Count  Eanitz  candidly  aTowed 
this  standpoint  when  attacking  the  industrialists  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  in  May,  1907,  for  robbing  the  land  of  its  rightM  cuitkators. 

Eyery  adult  labourer,"’  he  said,  represents  a  considerable 
capital  which  we  haye  laid  out,  yet  when  the  ^  people  ’  (Leute) 
are  grown  up  they  offer  their  labour  to  industry,  which  thus  reaps 
1?  where  it  has  not  sown.”  Quite  true !  ”  was  the  cry  which  in 
chorus  greeted  this  typical  example  of  agrarian  reasoning  from 
the  adjacent  benches. 

■  Several  years  ago  a  complete  programme  of  measures  in  the 

j  interest  of  agriculture  was  introduced  in  the  Prussian  Diet  and 
f  commended  to  the  G-overnment  by  the  combined  votes  of  the 

i'  Conservative  fractions.  One  of  these  measures  was  the  regula- 

:  tion  of  employment  agencies  with  a  view  to  curtailing  their 

'  activity  in  rural  districts.  Not  only  were  employment  agents  to 

be  required  to  obtain  a  ‘'^concession”  from  a  public  authority 
before  beginning  business,  but  the  grant  of  permission  was  to  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  proved  existence  of  a  need  for  such 
agents.  In  practice,  the  employment  agent  was  to  he  forbidden 
to  offer  work  to  agricultural  labourers,  whether  they  desired  a 
change  of  employer  or  employment  or  not.  Another  measure 
was  the  sharpening  of  the  law  regarding  breach  of  contract,  so  as 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  discontented  agricultural  labourers 
and  servants  to  leave  their  employment  even  under  the  special 
circumstances  which  legally  justify  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
the  contract  of  service.  The  teaching  in  rural  schools  was  every¬ 
where  to  be  adapted,  as  to  hours  and  seasons,  to  the  local  needs 
of  agriculture.  StateundertaMngs  were  to  he  required,  to  free  as 
many  workpeople  as  possible  at  harvest-time,  so  that  the  com  and 
beet  grower  and  the  general  body  of  farmers  might  have  a  greater 
reserve  of  temporary  labour  to  draw  upon  at  need-  The  prisoners 
in  houses  of  correction  were  to  be  made  available  to  a  far  larger 
extent  than  hitherto  for  improvement  works  in  the  country. 
Where  rural  offenders  of  certain  classes  were  liable  to  imprison- 
nient,  their  detention  was  to  take  place  at  a  time  when  agriculliire 
could  best  dispense  with  their  labour.  Eurther,  the  issue  of 
workmen’s  tickets  on  the  State  and  private  railways  was  to  be 
restricted,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  agricultural  labourer’s 
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choice  of  occupation.  Young  people  under  eighteen  wars  of  a<-e 
were  to  be  forbidden  to  leave  home  for  other  districts  without 
the  express  permission  of  their  parents  or  guardians.*  Another 
demand  was  that  in  harvest-time  soldiers  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  landowners  and  farmers.  Finally,  recruits  and  reser¬ 
vists  were  to  be  called  up  at  slack  seasons  of  the  year,  and  time- 
served  men  who  had  been  taken  from  rural  districts  were  to  he 
given  railway  tickets  to  their  former  homes  and  nowhere  else. 

The  Consen-atives  secured  the  adoption  by  the  Diet  of  this 
characteristic  programme  by  a  large  majority;  some  of  the 
remedies  proposed  have  already  been  applied*  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  most  of  them  still  afford  the  Junkers  material 
for  periodical  debates  in  the  Prussian  Houses  of  Parliament 
Thus  the  Industrial  Code  has  been  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
vocation  of  employment  agents  subject  to  concession,”  while 
various  conditions  are  imposed  as  to  how  they  shall  carry  on  their 
business.  Further,  the  use  of  soldiers  who  are  sent  from  the 
garrisons  in  the  agricultural  provinces  to  perform  farm  work 
a*  harvest-time  increases  every  year;  for  example,  in  the 
summer  of  1907  no  fewer  than  7,000  men  of  the  First  Army 
Corps  (about  a  third  of  the  whole)  were  engaged  on  the  large 
farms  of  East  Prussia  as  harvesters.  The  practice  began  with 
the  large  landowners  who  had  friends  at  court ;  but  now  the 
peasant  farmers  press  for  help  and  receive  it.  The  same  thincr 
prevails  in  the  South.! 

There  are  even  found  agrarians  who  contend  that  the  period  of 
m^tary  service  should  he  reduced  from  two  years  to  one  year, 
with  a  view  to  releasiug  labour  for  rural  use.  Necessity,  indeedi 
suggests  to  the  perplexed  agriculturists  many  ingenious  devices. 
The  Westphalian  and  West  Prussian  Chambers  of  Agriculture 


How  attractive  appears  to  be  the  idea  of  repealing  or  restricting  the  right 

Evangelical  Social  Congrws 
1907,  Professor  Hamaefc,  the  President,  said :  “ 

IS  eood  for  the  West  imy  not  be  applicable  to  the  East.  Even  the  question  of 

fettler”“TS  EvanveS«f  he  easily 

seliied.  Tie  Evmgelical  SGcial ,  Congress  is  not,  of  course,  in  anv  wm 
representative  of  the  agrarian  classes.  ^ouise,  in  any  way 

«  follo\^g  appeMed  in  the  newspapers  during  the  summer  of  1907 ; 
Co^B  ^  requested  tte  Conunanding  General  of  the  16th  Army 

miliiaiy  ^y  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  aid  of  agriculture  during 

^^ts^rha/lnT°'^  instructed  aU  commanders  of 

regiments,  that  so  far  as  the  mterests  of  the  service  permit,  all  hkel?  men  to 

battalion,  shaU  be  placed  at  the  dispofal  of  the 
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iia¥e  formally  petitioned  the  GoYemment  to  permit  tlie  imporla- 
tion  of  Ohinese  labourers,  tbe  organ  of  the  Agrarian  League  kas 
defended  the  proposal,  and  a  prominent  ConserratiYe  in  the 
Prussian  Lower  House  has  declared  that  the  aginrians  wHi  not 
rest  until  sanction  has  been  granted.  When  .in  1906  a  stream 
of  labourers  of  German  nationality  set  in  from  Russia,  the  East 
Prussian  manorial  proprietors  iu*ged  the  Go¥em.ment  to  take 
summary  steps  to  retain  this  supply  of  labour  in  their  comer  of 
the  monarchy.  It  was  simply  to  issue  a  decree  that  when 
any  labourer  crossed  the  frontier  into  Germany  Ms  passport 
should  be  taken  from  Mm  and  in  its  place  he  should  be  given 
a  “labour  ticket'’  directing  Mm  to  an  agricultural  employer, 
whose  service  he  should  be  required  to  enter  on  pain  of  deporta¬ 
tion.  Like  many  other  original  suggestions  which  have  emanated 
from  the  same  quarter,  the  idea  was  politely  received  but 
disregarded. 

Above  all  the  agrarians  agitate  for  a  severer  law  on  the  subject 
of  breach  of  contract.  Here  two  irreconcilable  tendencies  of 
political  thought  show  themselves  in  Prussia.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Liberal  parties  wish  to  repeal  the  existing  law^of  contract  .as 
between  agricultural  employers  and  employees  and  to  regulate  the 
question  according  to  the  Civil  Code,  making  breach  of  contract' 
a  matter  of  civil  process.  On  the  other  hand  the  agrarians  ask 
that  the  existing  money  penalty  shall  be  converted  into  im¬ 
prisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  and  that  heavy  penalties 
shall  apply  to  employers  who  take  into  their  service  labourers  who 
have  broken  their  contracts  of  service,  to  employment  agents 
through  whose  instrumentality  their  re-engagement  may  have 
been  effected,  and  to  labourers  who  may  be  proved  to  have 
encouraged  their  fellows  to  the  'commission  of  illegal  acts.  The 
law  of  Mecklenburg  already  covers  all  these  points. 

Meanwhile,  the  labour  difficulty  is  palliated  by  the  importation 
of  seasonal  labourers.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  East  and 
the  North  of  Prussia,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  Germany  generally,  foreign  labour  is 
systematically  employed  from  spring  to  autiimn,  and  the  large 
estates  rely  almost  wholly  upon  tMs  supply.  The  majority  of 
the  foreigners  used  to  be  Russians,  but  a  large  number  now 
come  from  Galicia.  Several  of  the  Prassian  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  have  emplojunent  agencies  on  the  Russian  and 
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Austrian  frontiers,  from  -wliicli  a  constant-  stream  of  labonrers, 
each  supplied  with  passport-  and  railway  ticket,  is  from  early 
spring  onward  passed  on  to  rariocs  destinations  in  the  East  and 
North.  Some  of  these  agencies  engage  many  thousands  of 
labourers  m  the  course  of  a  season ;  the  migration  continues 
until  the  harrest,  and  that  over  the  retnm  begins,  for  the 
foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
country.* 

The  wages  paid  to  these  imported  labonrers  are  low,  but  as 
food  and  lodging  (both  of  a  very  simple  kind)  are  generally 
included,  the  men  are  able  to  take  a  few  pounds  home  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  rates  offered  by  the  Brandenburg  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  to  laboui-ers  from  Galicia  are  for  men  Is.  per  day 
from  June  1st  to  September  1st,  and  10|d.  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  so  far  as  they  are  employed,  and  for  women,  girls, 
and  youths,^  9|-d.  and  8^d.  respectfrely,  with  rations  of  bread[ 
skimmed  milk,  potatoes,  dripping,  peas,  rice,  and  salt.  Money 
is  not  given  instead  of  this  food ;  no  portion  of  the  food  may 
be  sold,  and  if  any  is  not  consumed  it  must  be  returned  to  the 
employer.  The  labourers  are  housed  in  a  hothy,  each  havin^^ 
a  straw  mattress  and  a  mg.  ^ 

The  wages  offered  in  1907  to  Russian  labourers  in  East 
Prussia  were:  Men  who  can  mow.  Is.  9|d.  per  day,  with 
2s.  8|-d.  per  day  during  sis  weeks  of  harvest";  men  and”  strong 
youths  unable  to  mow,  Is.  6d.  per  day,  with  2s.  during  the 
harvest ;  women,  girls,  and  youths  of  inferior  capacity.  Is.  Sid. 
per  day,  with  Is.  9|d.  during  harvest ;  with  in  every  case  weekly 
rations  of  27i  lb.  of  potatoes,  a  little  wbeat-meal,  and  three 
pints  of  skimmed  milk.  It  is  seldom  that  the  wages  are  paid 
in  full,  for  a  common  clause  in  the  agreement  runs  :  “  For  the 
employer’s  security  the  wages  of  the  first  month  and  a  half,  or 
3s.  weekly  for  the  first  ten  weeks,  are  only  payable  when  the 
labourer  leaves  in  a  regular  manner.”  When  the  labourer 

leaves  otherwise — a  point  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  decide _ 

this  surety  money  is  forfeited. 


Smce  to  chapter  was  written  the  Prussian  Government  has  introduced  a 
system  of  heensing  on  fte  frontiers.  Enssian  labourers  may  engage  themselves 
at  fomteen  plMes  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Silesia,  West  Prussia,  andE^ 
Pmssi^Mioian  labourers  at  two  places  in  Silesia,  and  Hungarian  labonrers  at 
te  enter  to  coTm^”^  seasonal  labourer  wiU  henceforth  be  allowed 
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The  foilowiBg  conditions  of  employmeiit  are  taken  from  an 
original  contract  of  recent  date^  concluded  between  an  East 
Prussian  farmer  and  a  Poiisii  labourer,  who  also  engaged  Ms 
wife  and  the  whole  of  liis  cHliren  of  working  a^e  : — 

'*'l\ork  begins  at  5  a.m,  and  lasts  until  7  p.in.,  with  in¬ 
tervals  of  one  hour  at  noon  and  half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast 
and  vesper. 

urgent  cases  the  laboin-ers  must  work  beyond  these  hours, 
the  employer  or  Ms  agent  alone  determining  when  this  shall  be 
done.  For  overtime  men  and  yonths  shaM  be  paid  Ifd.  per 
hour,  and  wonien,  girls,  and  boys  IJd. 

“Rates  of  time  wages. — In  ordinary  seasons  (not  harvest 
time)  men  who  can  mow  receive  Is.  6d.  per  day,  women,  youths 
and  girls  over  16  years,  Is. ;  but  during  corn  harvest  in  August 
2s.  and  Is.  6d.  respectively.  For  potato  digging  with  hoe  or 
spade,  dl'-d.  per  basket  of  1  cwt.,  but  1-^d.  if  the  potatoes  are 
ploughed  np.  In  addition,  every  workaian  receives  27i  lb. 
(Engilsiij  of  potatoes  per  week,  If  pint  of  skimmed  milk  daily, 
and  quarters  in  the  bothy,  with  straw  mattress  and  woollen, 
'coverlet. 

“  A  common  fireplace  is  also  provided  for  cooking  and.  wash¬ 
ing,  together  with  the  requisite  fuel,  and  a  box  is  supplied  to 
every  two  persons  for  the  preservation  of  their  belongings. 

“  The  men  must-  bring  their  own  scythes.  Other  implemeiits 
will  be  provided,  but  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  their 
safety  and  proper  care,  and  all  injury  caused  by  wrongful  usage 
or  loss  ninst  be  made  good. 

“  Payment  is  eTeiy-  Saturday,  but  for  eight  weeks  two  sMllings 
of  the  wages  will  be  retained  weekly,  to  be  returned  in  the  event 
of  the  labourer  leaving  under  regular  ciremnstances. 

“  Should  a  labourer  absent  Mniself  from  work  without  per¬ 
mission,  get  drunk  during  work,  or  transgress  the  house  regula¬ 
tions,  he  will  be  fined  sixpence,  which  shall  be  retained  from  Ms 
wages  at  the  next  pay  dayf  ® 

There  is  little  sentimentality  about  the  treatment  of  these 
foreign  labourers.  They  are  heartily  disliked,  but  they  are 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  It  must  also  be  admitted  also 
that  the  labourers  are  a  severe  test  of  patience,  and  breaches 
of  contract  are  frequent. 

In  the  pre.seiit  stale  of  .the  law  there  i.s  little  political  propa- 
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gandism  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  organisation— 
eTen  of  the  loosest  and  most  informal  kind — can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.  Their  ¥ery  poTerty  is  an  obstacle,  for  it  makes  them 
look  askance  at  in-ritations  to  help  moYements  which  they  know 
win  cost  money.  Farther,  local  leaders  are  at  present  incon- 
eeivable  in  rural  districts,  where  autocracy  rules  and  free  speech 
is  unknown.  The  Social  Democrats  do,  indeed,  make  spasmodic 
attempts  to  stir  up  the  agi-icultural  lahom-ers,  but  it  is  generally 
at  election  times,  and  the  success  which  attends  their  efforts  is 
not  eneoni’afflD^, 

o  o* 

The  Socialists  plead  in  extenuation  that  rural  labourers  are 
unfit  for  organisation  on  trade  union  lines,  that  they  lack 
class  consciousness,  and  do  not  understand  the  significance 
of  modern  labour  movements,  and  they  point  with  a  certain 
scorn  to  the  fact  that  at  present  75  per  cent,  of  their  number 
persist  in  voting  with  the  Conservatives.  This  is  aU  true ;  but  a 
deeper  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  rural  labourer  of  the 
older  generation— particularly  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  districts— 
regards  the  Social  Democrat  from  the  political  standpoint  and  sees 
in  him  only  an  opponent  and  suhverter  of  all  the  pillars  of 
society  which  he  has  been  trained  to  respect  and  revere — the 
Monarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  moralities  of  life.  If  the  rural 
labourer  shows  no  sign  of  a  desire  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  advanced  labour  movement  the  reason  is  that  this  movement 
has  been  identified  with  measures  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
labour. 

At  the  present  time  endeavours  are  being  made  to  organise 
the  rural  labourers  of  Bavaria,  where  no  legal  hindrance  to  their 
coalition  exists,  under  the  banner  of  Eoman  Catholicism,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  would  appear  to  be  confident  of 
success.  The  obstacle  there,  however,  lies  less  with  the  labourers 
than  with  the  small  peasants,  who  fear  that  the  greater'  indepen¬ 
dence  of  labour  wiU  mean  higher  wages,  a  fear  not  without 
justification. 

In  general  it  is  a  firm  heHef,  honestly  held,  that  the  bestowal 
upon  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  right  to  combine  wrould 
fill  to  overflowing  his  cup  of  misfortune  that  causes  the  agrarian, 
evei^where  to  offer  unreserved  opposition  to  this  aspiration. 
And  yet  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  true  and  only  way  of 
checking  the  scarcity  of  labour  is  to  make  the  labourer  still 
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more  free  to  go  iis  waj^  for  only  tlien  will  tlie  laniHord  bave  a 
genuine  iiicentiTe  to  persuade  Hm  to  stay.  Tbe  only  argument 
hj  wliieli  tlie  agimians  attempt  to  defenil  tlie  existing  law  is  fnat 
it  is  more  necessary  to  bmci  tlie  agiienltxral  thm  fee  industrial 
klfonrer,  since  tlie  sudden  cessation  of  eraployment  in  tlie 
country  might  destroy  the  entire  liaiwest.  But  the  plea  is  cfaite 
inconcIiisiTe,  and  eTinles  the  true  secret  of  the  labour  famine 
from  wMcli  so  many  rural  districts  snfer.  As  a  fact  there  are 
some  industriesj  dependent  on  unskilled  labour j  whose  employers 
run  far  greater  risk  in  the  event  of  sudden  stoppages  than  is  the 
case  with  farmers.  "Wliat  the  agrarian  has  not  learned  and 
refuses  to  learn  is  the  futility  of  Hs  idea  of  bound  service. 
There  are  scores  of  industrial  employers  in  Germaiij  to  whom 
continiious  work  is  necessary,  and  who  have  greater  gain  or 
loss  at  stake  in  a  week  than  the  largest  East  Elbe  landowner 
during  a  whole  season,  who  have  Toluntitrily  renounced  the  claim 
to  notice  from  their  workpeople,  so  that  the  relationship  on  both 
sides  can  be  caiieelled  at  any  hour,  yet  it  is  the  general  experience 
of  such  employers  that  the  looser  in  theoiw  the  tie  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  workpeople,  the  faster  it  is  in  reality,  since  the 
absence  of  any  ciaim  to  have  notice  or  obligation  to  .give  it 
exerts  a  steadying  iniuence  on  both  sides. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  the  German  rural  question  dis¬ 
interestedly,  and  has  tried  fairly  to  understand  the  mind  of  the 
rural  labourer,  knows  that  the  present  laws  of  association  and 
contract,  so  unequal  in  their  operation,  so  out  of  harmony  with  all 
modem  ideas,  are  as  much  responsible  as  low  wages  and  .tie 
genemllj  unfavourable  conditioiis  of  the  labourer's  life  for  the 
labour  scarcity.  It  is  also  safe  to  predict  that  imtil  and — ^so 
slow  in  effect  is  the  amelioration  of  oM-standing  evils — long  after 
these  laws  are  modified  and  hnnianiseii  the  migration  to  tie 
towns  will  continue. 
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Hie  German  genins  for  Go-operation— Knmber  a 
societies  and  undertakings — Importance  of 
societies— BiskibatiTe  Co-operation  not  devel 
— Tile  EaiSeisen  Co-operatiTC  moivement  desc 
Co-operatiYe  Bant— Tlie  attitude  of  the  Sta 
moTement. 


liHd  diaracuer  of  Co-operative 
tile  riiTaii  banks  snd  cre'dil 
.oped  as  muck  as  in  England 
sribed— The  Prussian  Central 
ite  towards  tie  Co-operative 


A  DISPOSITION  to  combine  for  the  promotion  of  rantnal 
interests,  amounting  almost  to  an  instinct,  has  marked  the 
German  people  from  the  earliest  period,  as  the  historian  Gustav 
Freytag  shows  in  his  work,  “  Pictures  of  the  German  Past.” 
This  characteristic  has  found  expression  in  recent  times  in  the 
development  of  Co-operation  and  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  in  the  most  various  directions.  On  the  lowest  estimate 
one  in  every  fifteen  inhabitants  of  Germany  belongs  to  a  Co¬ 
operative  society  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  ratio  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  home  of  Co-operation,  is  barely  one  in  twenty. 

The  German  Co-operative  societies  may  be  classed  in  four''main 
groups  or  federations,  viz.,  (1)  the  “General  Union”  of  societies 
bearing  the  name  of  Schulze-Delitzsch,  the  Eadical  social 
reformer,  who  did  so  much  for  the  popularising  of  Co-operative 
principles  in  Germany  ;  (2)  the  “Central  Union”  of  societies; 
(S)  the  Eaiffeisen  system  of  societies,  for  the  most  part  agri- 
cnltural,  with  its  seat  at  Neuwied  on  the  Ehine ;  and  (4)  the 
“Imperial  Union”  of  agricultural  societies,  though  the  two 
associations  last  named  have  since  1905  been  amalgamated. 

As  to  purpose,  the  main  types  are  credit  societies,  both 
agricnltnral  and  industrial;  societies  for  the  purchase  and 
supply  of  raw  material  ;  productive  societies  ;  societies  trading 
in  manufactured  goods ;  food  stores ;  and  building  societies.  The 
last  group  disregards,  of  course,  the  enormous  number  of 
“  public  utility  ”  and  other  building  societies  which  have  been 
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agriciiitnrai  classes^  and  especially  the  small  farmers.  Tlie 
following  were  the  societies,  witi  fclieir  membersliip,  in  exist¬ 


ence  at  tie  date  named: — 


Cliaracter  or  Piirp-ose  o!  Societies. 

Knmher  of 
Societies. 

Hiiiii.l>er  of 
Members. 

Credit  . . . 

15,602 

2,113,653 

Industrial  raw  material 

257 

9,627 

Agricnltiiml  raw  material  . .  ...  . 

1,786 

151,507 

Pnreliase  of  goods  ...  ...  ■  ... 

12S 

5,405 

Industrial  work...  ...  ...  ...  ...  '  ... 

341 

23, .182 

Agricaiturai  work  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...■ 

321 

7,23.9 

Parchase  of  machinery  and  instruments 

11 

1,052 

Industrial  trading  warehouses  ...  . 

73 

3,420 

Agriciiltiirai  trading  warehouses 

296 

37,960 

Indnstriai  raw  material  and  warehouse  ...  . . .  1 

125 

4,253 

Agrieulturai  raw  material  and  warehouse  .....  . . . ; 

21 

2,582 

ProductiTG  (industriaij...  ...  ...  ...  ...| 

230  ; 

24,504 

ProductiTe  fagricuitural),  viz. —  1 

232., 176 

1.  Dairy  and  cheesery  ...  ...  . : 

.2,882 

2.  Distillery 

187 

3,218 

S.  Wine  ...  ...  .  .... 

1  196 

11,314 

4.  Field  and  garden,  produce 

1  80 

5,848  ' 

5.  Butchers 

j  4 

405 

6.  Fisheiy ...  .....  ...  . 

■  9 

518' 

7.  Forestry... 

4 

55 

Breeding...  ...  ....  ...  . . . 

159 

11,437 

Co-opeiative  Stores 

2,006 

1,037,613 

House  and  Building 

681 

129,27*2 

House  and  Building  (for  common  purposes) 

Other  Societies  ...  ...  . . 

B6 

234 

10,316 

33,587 
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Prussia  alone  the  number  of  registered  Co-operative 
societies  increased  from  2,912  in  1890  to  5,135  in  1895 
9,4^9  m  1900,  ^and  13,831  in  1905,  and  in  1904  tie  average 
number  ot  members  per  society  was  147.  Here,  too,  the  most 
numerous  group  of  societies  is  that  of  the  credit  societies. 

Of  the  credit  societies  the  gi-eat  majority  are  rural.  Most 
ol  them  are  based  on  the  limited  liability  principle,  though  the 
liai^Beisen  societies  are  an  important  exception.  Of  the  raw 
mateml  societies  the  principal  are  those  of  the  shoemakers 
tailors,  bakers  and  confectioners,  metal  workers,  filers,  barbers’ 
joiners,  and  painters  and  vamishers.  The  “  industrial  work  ” 
societies  chiefly  cany  on  com  miUs,  electrical  and  gas  works 
joinery  works  and  butchers’  shops ;  and  of  the  ‘  agricultural  work  ’  ’ 
societies  the  majority  are  thrashing  societies,  while  the  rest  own 
an  woik  steam  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  machinery.  The 
warehouse  societies  deal  mainly,  in  furniture,  bricks,  hides  and 
stos,  live  stock,  poultry  and  eggs,  com,  spfrit,  hops,  and  tobacco 
Ike  industrial  raw  material  societies  consist  of  basket  makers 
tailors  wood  workers,  shoemakers,  fitters,  smiths,  and  tinners] 
&c. ;  the  industml  productive  societies  of  bakers,  printers 
brewers,  fomiture,  starch,  and  brick  makers,  spinners  and 
weavers ;  the  agricuitm-al  productive  societies  carry  on  dairies 
spmt_  distilleries,  vineyards,  com  mills,  fruit  farms,  jam 
lactones,  and  preserved  food  factories.  The  miscellaneous 
societies  mclude  societies  for  water  supply,  insurance,  land 
purchase  and  allotment,  or  carrying  on  publishing  works, 
sanatoria,  and  licensed  premises. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  English  co-operators  have 
laid  stress  upon  the  distributive  side  of  Co-operation,  inasmuch 
that  to  the  average  co-operator  in  this  country  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  movement,  which  was  started  with  aims  and  ideals  so 
much  wider  and  more  fertilising,  is  the  half-yearly  dividend  of  the 
grocery  store,  in  Germany  this  is  a  department  of  Co-operation 
which  has  made  comparatively  little  progress.  In  several  of  the 
larger  towns,  like  Hamburg  (the  seat  of  the  Co-operative  Whole¬ 
sale  Society),  Bresku,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig,  the  stores  have 
appropmted  a  large  share  of  working-class  trade,  but  in  most 
towns  distebutive  Co-oj^ration  is  a  plant  of  slow  and  nncertain 
^owth.  The  stores  may  report  a  large  nominal  membership, 
but  as  often  as  not  the  annual  turnover  per  head  does  not  exceed 
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a  week's  or  a  forlniglit's  lioiisetoM  needs,  and  it  is  evident  tkat 
tlie  co-operator  lias  gi*eater  faith  in  tlie  goods  or  tlie  dealings  of 
tlie  prinite  trader.  As  a  rule  tlie  stores  are  only  allowed  to  sell 
to  inembers,  unless  they  aetiially  produce  tie  goods  pniTejed 
(oread  is  almost  tie  only  exception),  in  wMci  ease  they  may 
supply  tie  general  piiHie.  Tie  2,006  German  Co-operatiTe  stores, 
witi  tieir  1,037,613  ineniDers,  wMeli  existed  at  tie  ieginning 
of  1907 5  compared  witi  2,291  stores,  witi  a  memiersHp  of  over 
two  Miliions,  in  tie  Unitecl  Kingdom.  Tie  tiirnoTer  of  tie 
German  societies  in  1904  averaged  £15  Ids.  per  member,  that 
of  tie  English  societies  in  1905  £28  Ss. 

On  the  other  hand,  tie  agrienitiirai  societies  of  all  kinds 
have  enornionslT  increased  in  miinier,  raemiersliip,  and 
activity  clnring  recent  years,  tie  total  at  tie  end  of  1906  being 
20,432,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  tiiat  they  have  done  more  for  tie 
small  farmers  tiaii  all  tie  agrarian  and  protective  laws  together. 

Conseiwative  in  many  tiings,  tie  Gerinaii  farmer  was  fpiiek  to 
recognise  tne  value  of  associations  wHei  placed  cre'dit  witiii 
Hs  reaci  on  terms  more  favourable  than  ie  tad  secured  from 
private  tanks  and  money-lenders ;  wiici  enabled  iim  to  purchase 
Ms  maniii'es  and  other  raw  material  direct  from  the  manii- 
factniers,  without  paying  tribnte  to  tie  middleman ;  wHci 
brought  into  Ms  parish  steam  ploughs,  reaping  macHneiy,  and 
other  costly  raeeianical  aids  beyond  the  means  of  individual 
tenants ;  wMcIi  collected  his  produce,  Hs  com,  potatoes,  fruit, 
niilk,  and  eggs,  and  foimci  for  it  a  sale  at  better  prices  than  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  so  long  as  he  bargained  alone;  wMch 
established  dairies,  creameries,  and  cheeseries,  and  with 
machinery  of  the  most  modem  kind  prodneed  for  liiTn  and 
ail  the  countryside  butter  and  cheese  of  better  quality  and 
higher  marketable  vaiiie  than  had  been  possible  with  the  old 
homely  methods;  which  introdiieed  superior  strains  into  Ms 
stalls  and  stables,  folds  and  styes,  improved  Ms  seed  and 
orchard  stocks — in  a  word,  wHch  offered  Mm  the  advantages 
that  had  hitherto  been  the  monopoly  of  the  large  proprietors, 
thanks  to  their  conmiaiid  of  the  resources  of  wealth,  science, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  Societies  for  the  realisation  of  all 
these  aims  exist  in  large  nninbers  in  all  the  agricmltnral 
States,  and  their  work  increases  in  iinport:ance  every  year. 
Thus  the  principal  Co-operative  society  for  the  sale  of 
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agricultural  produce  in  the  Prussian  proTinee  of  Hanover  had 
a  turnover  in  1906  of  £428,000.  As  an  iUustration  of  what 
agriculturists  are  willing  to  do  for  themselves,  it  may  be  stated 
that  an  agricultui-al  combination  recently  pui-chased  the  majority 
of  shares  in  a  potash  mining  company  in  Pnxssia  with  a  view 
to  seeming  a  preponderance  of  influence  on  behalf  of  their 
industry. 

It  is,  however,  the  credit  societies  which  have  done  most 
for  agriculture.  An  agrarian  authority  recently  stated,  “The 
German  peasantry  were  saved  from  ruin  when  by  means  of 
Co-operation  personal  credit  was  established.”  So  important  is 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  these  societies,  and  is  being 
continued  to-day  with  undiminished  energy  and  success,  that 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  pioneer  Eaiffeisen  credit 
banks  seems  caHed  for.  The  history  of  these  banks  is  the  more 
interesting  since  they  seem  to  point  to  the  solution  of  a  notorious 
agricultural  difluculty  of  our  own — the  lack  of  easy  and  advan¬ 
tageous  ways  of  procurittg  ready  money  when  it  is  most  needed. 
There  are  the  legitimate  banks  and  the  loan  agencies,  good  and 
bad,  but  in  resorting  to  either  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  in  the  absence  of  substantial  security 
he  cannot  succeed  in  borrowing  money  at  all,  however  urgently 
he  may  require  it.  Under  the  eireumstanees,  therefore,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  principle  of  co-operative  banking  and 
lending  has  so  far  made  so  little  headway  in  this  coiintry 
amongst  the  agricultural  classes.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
money  difficulty  is  an  insuperable  one,  or  the  movement 
associated  with  the  names  of  Eaiffeisen  and  Sehulze-Delitsch 
would  not  have  made  such  wonderful  progress  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Eaiffeisen,  the  philanthropist  after  whom 
the  banks  are  named,  was  a  native  of  Ehineland,  and  lived 
from  1818  to  1888.  It  was  while  acting  as  mayor  of  several 
rmal  commimes  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  financial 
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pressed  for  money  to  repay  loans  or  to  meet  current  renlj  -would 
literally  giye  away  both  stock  and  implements  to  the  nsnrerj  in 
retErn  for  temporary  financial  relief.  The  simple  rnstie  was 
seldom  a  niatcli  for  the  astute  money-lenderj  who^  while  keeping 
on  the  side  of  the  law^  pliiniiered  Hs  Yictims  right  and  left. 
With  a  Yiew  to  preTest  this  species  of  roguery  Eaiffeisen  con¬ 
stantly  inteiwened  between  the  peasants  and  their  dishonest 
patronSj  and  his  official  position  and  Ms  matiYe  shrewdness 
enabled  him  to  negotiate  for  the  former  fairer  terms  than  they 
would,  othemvise  have  obtained.  Taking  Ms  stand  in  the  market- 
placeSj  he  would  Minself  do  the  bargaining  when  cattle  or  sheep 
had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  in  him  the  Jew  met  Ms  master. 
Amongst  the  usurers,  naturally,,  he  was  no  fawoiirite ;  bet  to 
the  peasants  he  often  proTed  a  tme  and  timely  friend.  The 
experience  thus  gained  of  the  farmers’  wants  and  weaknesses 
originated  in  Ptaiffeisen’s  jnmd  the  idea  of  Co-operatiye  Credit 
Associations.  After  snndry  experiments, these  associations  were 
established  on  a  modest  scale  in  seYeral  places  on  the  Ehine, 
and  gradually  their  influence  and  fame  spread  until  their  founder 
was  compelled  to  devote  M,iiiself  entirely  to  the  work  of  directing 
a  great  Co-operative  movement  amongst  the  farmers  of  Gemany, 
havmg  many  ramifications  and  acHeving  remarkably  snccessM 
results. 

Nowadays  not  only  are  loan  associations  established  all  over 
the  Empire,  in  direct  connection  with  a  Central  Institute  at 
Nenwied,  but  affiliated  to  them  farmers’  Co-operative  stores  are 
carried  on  in  great  numbers,  while  the  central  authorities  have 
called  into  existence,  for  the  common  good,  a  series  of  large 
establishments  for  the  supply  of  agricnltiiral  requisites  of  al  - 
kinds.  For  example,  there  is  a  great  machinery  depot  at  Frank¬ 
fort;  Cologne  is  the  seat  of  a  central  warehouse  which  buys 
on  a  wholesale  scale  on  behalf  of  the  branches;  and  elsewhere 
there  are  artificial  manure  manufactories,  and  even  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  all  conducted  on  the  Co-operative  principle.  An 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  system  of  Raiffeisen  institutions 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  pemanent  staff  of 
over  three  hundred  officials  of  ail  grades. 

Only  the  main  principles  upon  which  the  co-operative  banks 
are  based  can  be  named  in  so  summary  a  statement  as  this. 
The  foundation  of  a  credit  association  is  laid  by  means 
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of  what  ai-e  called  “bnsmess  shares”  of  the  maxiniEm  value  of 
iUs.  Ao  member  can  hold  more  than  one  share,  and  no  higher 
fedend  can  be  paid  than  the  association  pavs  in  inteVsI 

1  mont^'  borrowed.  The  underlying  principle  is  that  of 
-opera  Lion  witn  unlimited  liability  on  the  part  of  tie 
memoers,  a  principle  to  winch  objection  has  frequently  been 
tcKcn  tiieoreticaliy,  yet  which  in  practice  has  worked  with 
complex  success.  ^Indeed,  during  the  whole  fiftv  wears’ 
existence  of  the  Eaiffeisen  associations,  it  is  stated"  that  it 
Has  not  happened  once  that  members  have  suffered  owinc  to  the 
eniorcement  of  this  rule.  This  is  not  unnatural,  for  the  rule 
ensures^  that  men  of  character  and  ability,  and,  where  possible, 
ot  substance,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  a  ririd 
sjstem  of  control  is  exercised-  ^ 

Desemng  farmers  of  all  gi-ades  are  the  special  objects  of 
soheitude-men  who  are  in  their  right  place,  who  understand 
tJieir  calling,  and  who,  even  in  spite  of  occasional  diffieultv 
and  msfortune,  can  be  trasted  to  help  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  of  careless,  improvident,  and  irregular  habits 
are  refused  help  from  the  invested  funds.  I'et  artisans  and 
a  om-ers,  who  are  practically  interested,  in  however  small  a 
^  egree,  in  the  land,  and  who  are  in  want  of  a  little  money  for 
the  pui-chase  of  implements  or  the  building  or  repair  of  houses, 
are  iavoiiral)lj  considered. 

The  first  essential,  on  a  request  for  an  advance  of  money 
bemg  received,  is  that  the  affairs  of  the  would-be  borrower  shaU 
e  carefully  investigated,  not  inquisitoriaily,  but  with  a  view  to 
learning  his  pecuniary  position,  his  credit,  the  value  of  the 
security  which  he  is  able  to  offer,  and  the  probable  utility  of  the 
p-mpose  for  which  the  money  desired  is  intended.  This  investi¬ 
gation  IS  as  desirable  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  as  it  is 
necessary  from  the  association’s,  for  it  is  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  system  that  those  who  are  taken  under  the  segis  of  these 
associations  are  advised  and  helped  in  every  possible  way.  The 
seemty,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  mortgage,  is  fixed  by 
statute  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but  this  somewhat  hard 
rule  IS  not  adhered  to  in,  practice- 

As  to  the  period  of  the  loan,  three  modes  of  payment  exist, 
ihere  are  short-term  loans  which  must  be  returned  in  three 
months ;  there  are  long-term  loans  up  to  two  years,  with  annual 
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repajments ;  aad  there  are  loans  for  indefinite  teinis  wMcli  can 
he  reduced  at  the  borrower’s  conTenience.  Xo  laxity  is  allowed 
in  regard  to  eompliance  with  the  teriii,s  and  conditions  of  repay¬ 
ment  agreed  on^  a  matter  which  is  regarded  as  Tital  to  the 
saccess  of  the  banks,  and  the  right  to^  call  in  any  loan  at  a 
month’s  notice  is  resertecl  by  the  association. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  mutual  principle,  and  that  in 
Yarioiis  ways.  Any  profit  that  may  he  made  by  an  association 
must  be  placed  without  deduction  to  a  reserYe  fund,  though  it  is 
expected  that  money  will  be  adTanced  to  members  on  the  most 
feTourabie  conditions.  It  is  understood,  too,  that  all  branch 
officers  must  be  honorary,  sawe  the  actuary,  though  the  payment 
of  out-of-pocket  expenses  is  allowable.  Throughout,  indeed,  an 
endeaTOnr  is  made  to  ciiltiTata  amongst  the  associated  farmers 
the  feeling  and  habit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and  in  e¥ery 
direction  the  statutes  of  the  associations  eliminate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  play  of  self-interest.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  an  invaluable  part  is  often  played  in  the  work  of  these 
rural  societies  by  the  village  schoolmaster.  This  public-spirited 
official  often  serves  as  the  pivot  around  which  the  entire 
economic  system  of  a  rural  commiinity  revolves.  He  not  merely 
acts  as  secretary  to  the  Eaiffeisen  bank  and  contracts  loans  for 
the  small  peasants,  but  he  advises  as  to  metliods  of  agriculttiie 
and  the  sale  of  produce,  he  encourages  thrift  and  receives  the 
villagers’  savings  once  a  week ;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  ginde, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to  the  whole  countryside,  and  without 
re'ward  discharges  fanctions  of  nntoM  value  to  the  simple  folk 
amongst  whom  Ms  lot  is  cast- 

It  is  expected,  and  indeed  required,  that  all  credit  associa¬ 
tions  shall  be  affiliated  to  the  Central  Bank  in  Xeuwied,  w'hence 
the  motive  power  of  the  entire  Raiffeisen  organisation  proceeds. 
But  this  attachment  to  the  Central  Bank  is  no  purposeless  and 
arbitrary  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
advantage  to  the  various  local  banks  that  they  shall  be  associated 
with  a  large  institution  in  which  they  may  deposit  snperfinons 
funds,  and  from  wMch  they  may  obtain  money  which  it  is  beyond 
their  own  power  otherwise  to  raise.  The  Central  Bank  was 
estabiished  in  1876  with  a  capital  of  £250,000  in  shares  of  £50. 
Its  principles  and  regulations  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  Bank  being  subjected  to  the  risk  of  speculative  infinences. 
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The  shares  are  held  for  the  most  part  hv  thp  In^aT  •  i- 
rtek  ...7  not  W„  tW 

hahility  only  extends  to  their  own  shares.  s“ms  Lt  A!  ' 

felt  in  the  Central  Bank  that  no  fewer  than  4  147^1oea  W 
are  now  connected  with  it,  and  it  has  a  tSilr "f  ^ 

ir 

and  its  credit,  yet  also  to  help  giwen  by  the  Prnssi^  S 

reports  of  recent  d^e^LX'^thlToA 
ae  associations  in  typical  agricnltnral  villages.  Erom  thete 
may  be  quoted  passages  which  iUustrate  the  wide-reachm^r 
charMter  and  mflnence  of  the  associations’  operations ^ 

succesJ'  13  -3  tile  best  possible 

cess.  Since  its  estahhshment  some  fifteen  houses  for  arid 

sans  and  miners  have  been  pm-chased,  and  the  prlerityl; 

the  place  has  decidedly  progressed.  The  thrift  of  fhe  Lmbers 

per  cent.,  and  pays  34  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits  up  to 

wonri^ii  iiiisiness  of  the  Co-operative  store  is  developing 
wonderfully  and  proves  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  mem£m 
arious  agncultural  implements  have  been  provided  bv  the 
association  and  have  proved  of  gi-eat  value,  in  elablun.  toers 
_ast  to  benefit  by  modem  mechanical  improvements  ” 

From  another  place  the  following  is  reported:  “Here  the 
custom  used  to  prevafi  of  hiring  oxen  for  ploughing,  &c  the 

^economical  for  the  fanner.  The  association  has,  however 

ham  bf  f  by  advancing  money  wherewith  farmer^ 

ve  been  able  to  purchase  their  own  oxen.  By  the  provision  of 
artificial  manures  remarkable  success  has  also  been  secured  in 
tte  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  which,  though  formerly  elfeeE 
disregarded,  now  yield  the  most  luxurious  crops  ”  ^ 

Finally,  the  foUowing  is  from  the  report  of  an  official  inspector 
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Epoa,  the  associations  of  Lorraine  generally :  “  The  adyantages 
of  the  loan  system  are  innidstakabie,  particularly  the  facility  of 
repayment,  since  this  can  take  place  in  instalments  from  week 
to  week,  or  at  shorter  interyals,  just  as  money  can  be  spared. 
The  articles  offered  for  sale  on  the  Co-operatiTe  principle  are  yeiy 
popular.  In  districts  without  Eaiffeisen  associations  the  prices 
for  artiicial  manures  were  formerly  ¥ery  high,  but  after  the 
introduction  of  these  associations  they  fel.  ¥ery  considerably,  and 
the  result  of  their  wide  use  is  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has' 
been  greatly  increased,  insoiniich  that  people  who  formerly  could.. 
only  produce  wheat  to  last  them  three  months  can  now  supply 
their  needs  for  the  whole  year  out  of  their  own  haiTests,  More- 
OTer,  by  the  co-operatiTe  sale  of  machinery,  marketable  com  is 
produced,  fetching  the  highest  prices,  and  the  peasant  is  enabled 
to  use  Ms  crops  better  and  to  proTide  for  himself  a  refreshing 
summer  drink,  whereby  intemperance  has  been  decidedly  checked. 
The  abuses  of  usury  haTe  been  careMly  watched,  ami  in  general 
the  members  have  been  helped  with  adTice  and  practical  measures 
by  the  officials  of  the  associations.*’ 

At  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  4,159  rural  Co-operatiYe 
loan  associations  are  affiliated  to  the  ^euwied  Central  Organisa¬ 
tion,  and  in  addition  652  Co-operatiTe  stores  for  the  supply  of 
agricultural  macMnery  and  other  cominodities,  giying  the  large 
total  of  4,811  associations  of  al  kinds.  The  aggregate  tumoTer  of 
the  central  and  local  societies  in  1906  exceeded  fifty  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  eight  millions  on  the  prerions  year.  The  turnoTer 
in  goods  of  al!  kinds  amounted  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions, 
an  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a  miEion  on  the  year.  Thus  out  of 
humble  beginnings  has  grown  a  nioTement  not  merely  of  national 
blit  of  European  extent ;  for  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  more 
lately  England  and  Ireland,  are  among  the  eouiitries  which  are 
profiting  by  Piaiffeisea’s  efforts.  While,  howexer,  the  material 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  farming  class  huYe  been  incalculable, 
the  moral  benefit  has  also  been  great,  for  the  true  Eaiffeisen  ideal 
has  eTer  been  that  the  ultimate  aim  must  be  the  pemianent 
moral  eleTation  of  the  associated  farmers,  and  that  economic  and 
financial  help  must  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
So  firmly  rooted  haTe  the  Eaiffeisen  institutions  become  that  it 
has  been  resokei  to  establish  as  soon  as  practicable  a  special 
training  institution  in  wHeh  Mure  officials  will  be  systematically 
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schooled  iH  the  principles  and  methods  of  this  system  of 

i/O-operation. 

The  Eaiffeisen  Central  Association  has  a  special  department 
tor  social  TTeitare,  which  encourages  the  estaDlishmentj  in 
connection  with  the  local  organisations,  of  a,gTicaitnraI  con- 
tintiation  schools  for  yonsg  people  of  both  seses,  cooseiT 
Schools,  village  Da;,h5  and  wash-nonses,  libraries  and  reading-¬ 
rooms,  sickness  and  bm-iai  funds,  nursing  homes,  Ac.  It  has 
also  begun  to  interest  itself  in  the  introduction  of  home 
industries  in  rural  districts  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
moTement  to  the  towns. 


The  Eaiffeisen  movement— let  it  be  candidly  admitted _ has 

many  critics  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  and  critics  whose  comments 
are  not  of  a  friendly  character.  But  no  adverse  criticism  has  vet 
been ^ levelled  at  the  objects  which  it  aims  at  attaining;  the 
criticism  is  rather  directed  to  some  of  the  methods  followed,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  methods  singled  out  for  attack,  or  at 
least  for  question,  are  precisely  those  to  which  Eaiffeisen  himself 
attached  the  most  importance— those  which  must  act  as  a  check 
upon  selfishness  and  which  most  promote  solidarity  and  mutual 
dependence. 

One  of  the  most  useful  ausiliaries  of  the  Co-operative  credit 
societies  in  Prussia  is  the  institution  known  as  the  Central  Co¬ 
operative  Bank,  a  State  institution  established  with  ample 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  providing  needy  Co-operative  credit 
societies  with  funds.  It  was  long  ago  found  that  the  rural 
savings  and  loan  societies  and  the  small  credit  societies  in 
general  were  not  strong  enough  to  obtain  sufScient  money  on 
satisfactory  terms,  and  the  wider  their  operations  became  the 
greater  became  this  difSoulty.  Capital  was  the  perpetual  need 
of  societies  whose  work  lay  chiefly  amongst  the  small  farmers, 
and  the  local  resources  available  were  seldom  adequate.  An 
endeavour  was  first  made  to  remedy  this  deficiency  by  associated 
effort,  the  societies  of  districts  or  provinces  joining  to  form 
limited  liability  companies,  whose  object  it  was  to  equalise 
the  resources  of  the  aflBliated  societies  more  effectively,  so  that 
the  ampler  investments  of  well-to-do  societies  might  snpply  the 
needs  of  new  and  struggling  organisations. 

A  further  step  was  taken  in  1894  when  the  tenth  congress  of 
the  German  Agiicultui-al  Co-operative  Societies,  held  at  Hanover, 
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this  rate  Las  .-moe  finttnateJ.  HavLm  at  command  Lr-e  fonds 
at  a  low  interest  fn.  Bank  is  afoe  tOifer  to  amienltmists  far 
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ened  xne  La-operatiTe  ereait  moTC-ment,  aa:l  have  bronslit  needed 
fiuidH  witnin  me  rencn  of  large  eks?,-  mkmall  farmers  and  even 
koonrers  oviio  w.oda  Lave  been  nnalde  to  pay  the  nsnal  eom- 
mereiul  u:tei;est,_tor  even  after  the  Bank's  advances  Lave  nassc-d 

T"  -fieties  Laos  stilf  reach 

me  a^na.xi_  memrers  at  4  per  c.-nt.  ur  les..  Xur  Ins  the 
m^uence^.af  tne  tumtraa  Co-cperative  Bank  rested  here,,  for  it  has 

Co-operative  savinss  and  loan 
societies  ^amongst  the  artisan  class,  to  irhieh  the  "Bank  offers 

€<|nal  iie^p  on  the  same  eonditioiis. 

It  13  worthy  of  note  mat  the  leaders  of  the  Seiinltze-DelizscL 
Co-operative  niuvement,  faiihfcl  to  ther  traditional  maxim  of 
sexl-help,  oppose  a  the  idea  of  State  Co-operative  baakins.  and 
then-  spokesmen  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House  did  thek'fcest 
to  aeteat  the  kovemmeEfs  scheme.  The  State  Bank  had  not 
ong  been  in  operation,  however,  before  a  recognition  of  its 
advantages  spread  to  the  co-operators  of  the  Manchester  school 
who  formed  federations  in  varioEs  parts  of  the  connirr  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  in  the  offered  help.  Since  then  the  Bank  has 
been  empowered  m  accept  loans  and  deposits  from  the  public 
Savings  Banks,  of  which  a  large  niunber  are  affiliated  to  it  More 
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important  still,  the  example  of  Prussia  has  borne  fruit  in  sexeral 
other  German  States.  In  BaTaria,  Saxony,  llecklenbni'g,  and 
elsewhere  flourishing  State  mstitntions  of  the  same  Mud  haTe 
for  a  long  time  been  in  operation. 

At  the  present  time  oxer  fifty  unions  of  Co-operatiTe  societies 
and  banks  are  associated  with  the  Prussian  Central  Bank, 
representing  nearly  15,000  indiiidnal  societies  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  a  niiEion  and  a  half.  During  the  financial  year 
1906-7  loans  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  million 
pounds,  and  the  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  at  nearly 
eight  millions. 

Never  in  its  history  was  the  Go-operatixe  Dioxement  so  xigorons 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  nexer  was  the  faith  of  the  agricnl- 
tmist  in  its  efficiency  so  strong.  Perhaps  in  the  xery  strength 
of  this  faith  there  lies  a  source  of  weakness,  or  at  least  of  potential 
disappointment.  For  there  is  a  danger  of  Co-operation  being 
made  a  fetish  and  gixing  rise  to  expectations  which  it  is  quite 
incapable  of  folfilling.  Q,aite  recently  a  Prassian  agrarian 
deputy  appealed  to  his  Goxernment  to  gixe  still  more  cordial 
help  to  the  Co-operatixe  societies  by  way  of ‘'^proxing  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  was  not  yet  dead  in  the  land,”  while 
another  deputy  urged  that  a  professorship  of  Co-operation  should 
be  set  up  in  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  While,  howexer, 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  moxement  now  and  then  carry  their  zeal 
to  extremes,  the  actual  work  which  Co-operation  is  doing  for 
the  agricnlttiral  class  in  a  xariety  of  ways  is  of  nntold  xalne. 

The  practical  sympathy  which  the  Central  and  State  .Goxem- 
ments  gixe  to  the  Go-operatixe  moxement  is  naturally  a  sorC' 
giiexance  with  the  retail  traders,  and  petitions  to  Parliament 
pleading  for  the  restriction  of  the  operations  of  Co-operatixe 
societies  by  legislatixe  measures  are  of  common  occnrrenee. 
There  is  no  donht  that  the  trade  in  agricnltiiral  machinery, 
manures,  and  other  requisites  has  to  a  large  extent  passed  out 
of  prixate  hands  since  the  affiliation  of  the  Co-operatixe  societies 
in  powerful  unions  enabled  the  farmer  to  purchase  direct  from 
the  manufacturer,  to  the  great  adxantage  of  his  pocket.  The 
middleman  complains  with  reason  that  while  the  State  exists 
by  taxing  him,  it  is,  by  supporting  Co-operation,  doing  its  best  to 
extinguish  him,  and  he  contends  that  itS'  action  is  all  the  more 
inconsiderate  and  unjustifiable  .since. to,  the  fends  which  axe 
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csed  for  subsiding  Co-operatiTe  soeieiies  and  providing'  tbf-n-' 
capital  iie  is  required  to  c:,ntrik;tc.  Tie  pka  is  uxaiis-Tor.ai“ 
.aoagh  it  fails  ^  to  earn-  eonrietioi:.  for  Gerniai;  GoTermiieiiti 

^  ^4.Te  *it,er  i<uT:ite  T?i;ent.:tir  j'VIiit, atii’'’ 

Ijeej  wuii  m  cexia^f  of  w 01.05  of  reeiogiiisod  p^iblie  iitilitY. 


OHAPTEE  X¥I 


THE  POPUIiATIOH  QUESTION 

Tlie  crasade  against  infantile  mortality — The  deeline  in  the  birth-rate— *Iis 
effect  on  population  eonnteraeted  by  a  decreasing  death-rate — ^Vitality 
statistics  of  towns  and  country  districts  compared — ^]Sratali.ty  and  mortality 
rates  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg — Causes  of  high  infan¬ 
tile  mortality — ^Action  of  the  State  and  municipal  authorities — ^Decline 
of  natnrai  feeding  and,  its  encouragement — The  wort  of  the  infant  dis¬ 
pensaries  in  the  large  towns — Pnblie  regulation  of  the  irtilt  supply— 
The  care  for  children  of  illegiti,mate  birth — The  protection  of  mothers 
— Provisions  of  the  Industrial  Code  on  the  subject — A  scheme  of  mother¬ 
hood  insurance— The  Eaiseriii  Augusta  Yietoria  House  at  Charlot- 
tenburg — The  significance  of  the  infant  mortality  crusade  from  the 
standpoint  of  population— Solicitude  for  youth  of  school  age — The  pioneer 
worth  of  Tiirk  and  Frdbel — GhEdren  spared  in  Germany  where  women 
are  spared  in  England — The  factory  laws  and  the  employment  of  cMl- 
dren- The  doctor  in  the  school — The  anti-eonsumplion  crusa,de — Physical 
exercises  and  outdoor  pastimes — Co-operation  of  the  Social  Democrats 
in  social  reform  movements — ^Industrial  legislation  and  the  insurance  laws. 

Though  ttere  is  Httle  talk  of  national  efficiency  in  Germany, 
a  Yast  amount  of  effort  is  being  directed,  in  systematic  and 
Yrell-reasoned  ways,  towards  tbe  production  of  a  stronger  and 
,  more  Yigoroii.s  race.  Germany  is  sliowing  wisdom  in  taking  up 
tbe  population  question  in  tke  cradle,  and  endeaYOuring  to  ensure 
the  health  and  Yirility  of  the  stock  at  its  source,  instead  of  being 
content  with  merely  patching  up  a  decrepit  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  upon  which  neglect  and  deterioration  haYe  already  done 
their  worst.  ,  During  the  past  ten.  ye.ars  .there  has  grown  up  an 
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earnest  emsade  against  iniantile  mortality  TThicii  hot  coTsrs  tis 
iengtb  and  foealtii  of  tlie  ami  altliongli  it  is  nnicniteET 
true  tiat  Germany  awnkenei  Imt  tardily  to  tlie  importance  of 
tiiis  cinestioiiy  tie  kst  nrcnii'l  mar  .-jcon  Le  re  rained, 

^  ^  Attcntioii  mas  first  sericn^V  arre-tel  rnlien  tl:e  leoline  in  the 
iartli-rate  wa^  frointi  to  LfiTO  cecrme  a  settled  factor  in  tie 
poprdaticn  onesti:::,  ant  it  tos  seen  tier,  in  spite  of  tie  steads 
iaL  in  tiie  rs-nera.!  neatn-retc  ic-r  '^arne  years,  the  rate  ‘f  infontile 
rnortanty  -iomed  iirdt  ..r  no  diminntirm.  Tie  "•aimi-rate  fir 
toe  oTmne  Enniro  1010.-01  tie  inonirnTm  fiamre  :n  IST'oi  mien  it 
stood  a:  41*0  per  iJiOO  of  tie  p-jeilition  ‘  still:  ::m  infimt-,  aJ  :mt 
4  per^eent.  m  El  i,  rm  n.  1*7  mr  1,010  .f  tie  1-10^::  n, 
fcarin  nere  tn^o:  0, 1  ,  Tie  i:rie*>t  fimire  '  efma  tie  Fienci  ^rar 
bad  leon  :E  iptr  lOjOCl  a  finix  mi:cm  occtirxd  fiTe  times 
clminn  tie  pre^rlior  denmL,  Up  t  tier  time  tic  mte  iaT^  een 
a  skmdj  mmmling  mtm  Since  1-76  tie  movemmn  ins  been 
steriiiy  tmom-mrm  ^miti  tie  slzgitest  possiele  Irmi  at  tie 
ieri^mn  ef  nineties.  Tie  lamest  fignre  mis  reaeied  in 
ld05j  Yiz,^  iiTing  per  loJOO  cf  tie  pcpnlation,  attninst  ‘26*9 
in  England  and  71  ales.  Tie  general  moTemeiit  of  the  birila-rate 
may  fee  sbomTi  fey  tie  klloming  jearlj  aTerages.  based  on  decennial 
periods : — 

M*3  pf  1,0CM3  iahatillaats, 

^7-2 
33*1 
S6-8 

■36*2  „ 

Fror:  1900  forward  the  rate  has  decreased  as  follows  :— 

35-6  per  l,0m.  nm  ...  34-1  per  1,000. 

tfi^  1x5  ...  SS-O 

S'4  ;:  ” 

In  some  of  tie  large  towns  tie  dedine  in  tie  biiti-rate  has 
been  still  more  marked,  Tims  Eerlin  bad  a  rate  of  45*4  per 
IjCKM)  in  IbTfe,  afler  wMci  tie  strong  upward  moTement  wliicli 
Mowed  the  war  was  esiansted,  and  gaTe  place  to  an  equally 
strong  decliiie,  so  that  in  1905  the  rate  bad  Mien  to  24*6  per 
IjOOOj,  or  2  0  below  that  of  London  (27*1},  Had  Berlin'' s  rite 
m  1876  eontinneii  there  would  haTe  been  bom  in  1905  93,000 
mfants  instead  of  51,000,  The  highest  and  lowest  rates  in 
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Pnissiaii  ^^arge”  towns  (ie,,  towns  witli  a  population  exceeding 
100,000)  in  1906  were  as  follows: — 


(xelsenkir  chen 

...  oCI’6 

Cli,arloti.enbiirg  ... 

22-5 

Bodram  . 

...  44’S 

Scli.diieberg 

23*5 

Diiisburg 

43'6 

Hanover... 

23.’f 

Boriimiind  ... 

43-0  ' 

1  Wiesbaden 

24*4 

Essen 

40-5  i 

Cre,feid . 

24-6 

Tte  effect  of  this  decreased  birth-rate  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  mitigated  bj  the  heavy  fall  in  the  general  death-rate.  The 
highest  rates  recorded  during  the  second  half  of  last  century  were 
30‘6  per  1,000  (stillborn  infants  excluded)  in  1866,  29*6  in  1871, 
and  29*0  in  1872.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  a  decided  decline 
set  in,  but  from  that  time,  when  the  rate  was  26*4,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  fail  until  the  lowest  recorded  rate  was  reached 
in  1906,  viz.,  18*2  per  1,000.  Shown  by  decades  the  yearly 
average  death-rates  (stillborn  infants  excluded)  have  been  as 
follows  since  1850  : — 

1851-1860  . .  ...  26'3  per  1.000. 

1861-1870  ...  27*0 

1871-1880  ...  27*2 

1881-1890  . .  .  25-1  „ 

1891-1900  .  22*3 

The  rates  since  1899  have  been  as  follows : — 


1900. 

22*1  per  1,000. 

1904 

19*7  per  1,000. 

1901 

20*7 

1905 

19*8  „ 

1902 

19*5 

1906 

18*2 

1903 

..  20*0  „ 

The  death-rates  for  1904  and  1905  compared  with  16*5  and, 
15*5  in  England  and  Wales.  But  the  fall  in  the  death-rate  no 
longer  quite  counter-balances  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  births. 
The  excess  of  the  latter  on  the  average  of  the  decade  1851  to 
1860  was  9  per  1,000  of  the  population ;  during  the  following 
decade  the  excess  reached  10*2;  during  the  year  1871“1880  it 
was,  11*9;  1881-1890,  ,11*7 ;  and  1891-1900,  18*9  per  1,000. 
There  was  a  finther  rise  in  1900  to  18*5,  and  in  1901  and  1902 
to  15'*0  and  15*6,  after  which  there  came  a  fall  to  13*9  in  190B, 
14*4  ,ia  1904,  and  13*2  in  1905,  in  which  year  the  excess  in 
England  and  Wales  was  11*4'  per  1,000. 

,.,,.,,,131  Prussia  the  highest  birth-rate  is  found  in  the  three  Eastern 
provinces  of  Silesia,  West  Prussia,  .and,  Posen,  and  the  two 
Western  provinces  of  Westphalia  and=Ehin,elani.  ,  The  following 
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bas  been  the  average  natural  increase  per  1,000  mean  vopnlatien 
is  tie  East  and  West  respe.tivtnj  sLiee  ISi^O:— 


Pceen 

’  ^  ‘7 

:  con 

Wes!;Prjs-m 

:  17*5 

13*2 

;  is-i 

Ilhmeun*! 

....  ;  15*4 

i  17*4 

;  IS‘2 

WestpiiaUa 

...  1  :S'5 

2*2  *2 

In  tsv  rc\7ii:':c:s  tie  ajpUetisi jrt  IjSSLantlv 

Slavic,  and  m  ziit  itc  Vi  esterii  tsere  is  also  a  lame  Siavie 
element  CTirg  tj  imniijrotitn,  T-^e  Prnssian  towns  witii  tie 
largest  natsmi  rstrease  of  |np)TiIati'jii  in  1L»04  were  (jelsenMrelieii 
S1”0  per  lUU'i,  Diiisinrg  dP'S,  and  Essen  *23*5,  ail  cGilierj  or 
steel  an  i  iron  towns,  wiine  tbo'Se  witii  tiie  smallest  natural  increase 
were  Bmlin  wxh  oniv  9*2  per  1,000,  Halle  10"0,  Stettin  10*1, 
Cjmrlwtenonrg  ID'S,  Kinigslerg  10*4,  and  Creield  lOU. 

At  tne  same  time  tne  decreased  inortaiity  has  been  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  pjersons  of  ripe  years.  Not  only  has  there 
been  no  recent  decrease  in  infantile  mortality,  but  there  has  been 
an  actual  increase  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  rate  for  the 
entire  Empire  was  20*5  per  cent,  of  all  born  alive  in  lOOrO,  19*6 
in  1904,  20*4  in  1903,  18*3  in  1902,  and  20*7  in  1901.  The 
rates  in  other  European  countries  in  recent  years  -were  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom  (1907),  11*8  per  cent;  Austria 
flOOSg  21*5  per  cent.;  Italy  (1905),  16*6  per  cent. ;  Belgium 
1,1905  0  14*6  f)er  eent. ;  France  fl906\,  14*3  per  cent. ;  Holland 
ll905b  13T  per  cent.;  Switzerland  |1905h  T2‘9  per  cent.; 
Denmark  *1905),  12*1  per  cent. ;  Sweden  (1904),  S’4  per  cent. ; 
and  Norway  (1905),  8*1  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  great 
megualitj  as  between  the  various  States  of*  Germany.  In  1904 
the  highest  iiifont  mortality  rates  oceurred  in  Saxe-Aiienburg, 
25*9  per  cent,  of  all  born  ;  Eeiiss,  younger  Line,  25*4  per  cent- ; 
Bavaria,  right  of  the  Ehine.  25*0  per  cent. ;  Saxony  (kingdom), 
24*4  per  cent. ;  Eenss,  older  Line,  24*3  per  cent. ;  Meekien- 
biirg  Strelitz,  22*7  per  cent.;  Wiirtemberg,  22T  per  cent.; 
ami  Anhalt,  22*0  per  cent. 

It  is  specklij  interesting  to  follow  the  nataiity  and  mortality 
rates  of  Prussia,  since  that  State  represents  in  populatioii  three- 
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fifths  of  the  Empire.  Tlie  folowiiig  have  been  the  rates  since 
the  middle  of  last  ceatnrj : — 


Tears. 

Birtli  -  rate  per 
l,C^of  the  Popn- 
iarioa  fesciitsive 
of  Sxillbirths''. 

General  Death- 
rate  per  I^CCO  cf 
the  Foptiiatioii. 

Infantile  Mortal¬ 
ity  per  cent,  of 
Births. 

1851-18-55 

IS56-1S60 

r  37-60 

1 

26*80 

19*43 

19*90 

1861-1885 

1866-1870 

'  33-30 

i 

27*00 

20*82 

21*36 

1871-1875 

3S-80 

27*70 

22*36 

1876-1880 

1  39*20  j 

25*40 

5  20*45 

1S81-1SS5 

1  ST'4G  i 

1  25*40 

1  20*90 

1SS6-1S90 

1  37*50  1 

''  24*00 

i  20*79 

1S91-1S95 

i  37*20  ! 

:  22*80 

1  20*52 

1896-1900 

36*74  ; 

^  21*20 

1  20*10 

1901  . 

36*52  1 

;  20*70 

i  20*00 

1902^  . 

35*85  S 

:  19*30 

!  17*20 

1903  . 

1  34*73  1 

!  19*90 

'  19*41) 

1904  . 

1  35*04  1 

'  19--50 

1  13*49 

1905 

!  33*50  i 

■  1 

^  19*60 

1  19*80 

Thus  the  birth-rate  declined  dnriiig  the  period  covered  by  these 
figures  by  abont  4  per  1,000,  and  the  general  death-rate  by  7  per 
1,000.  Yet  the  decline  in  the  death-rate  was  in  no  degree 
attributable  to  the  greater  care  taken  of  infant  life.  If  a  still 
longer  period  be  covered,  it  is  found  that  while  Prussia's  general 
death-rate  fell  from  26*90  per  thousand  of  the  population  in 
1816-1820  to  19*60  per  1,000  in  1905,  its  infantile  death-rate 
increased  ■  during  this  period  from  16*90  to  19*80  per  cent,  of 
the  births,  the  latter  rate  being  higher  than  any  recorded  during 
the  whole  of  the  fii’st  half  of  last  century.  Of  all  important 
European  countries  save  Austria  and  Eussia,  '  Prussia  has  the 
highest  infantile  mortality,  and  in  the  general  death-rate  only 
two  further  States  are  behind  it,  viz.,  Italy  and  Spain. 

Of  the  ^  other  three  monarchies  of  the  Empire,  Bavaria 
reached  its  highest  birth-rate  during  the  years  1876-1880,  viz., 
40*6  per  1,000  of  the  population,  since  when  the  rate  has  fallen 
to  84*5  per  1,000  in  1906-  On  the  other  hand,  Bavaria  had  all 
through  last  century  a  high ,  infantile  mortality.  Early  in  the 
century  the  rate  was  28*4  per  cent.,  and  it  increased  in  the 
'sixties  to  the  maximum  of  82*7,  after  which  there  was  a  steady 
decline  until  25*7  per  cent,  was  reached  at  the'  end  of  the 

,  "’'  Tlie  heavy  fall  in  infantile  mortality  in  IMs  year'  'was  attribntei  to  the  coH 
::«dieMy''ani3iiner.  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
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eentiiry,  and  the  rate  in  1906  'sras  22'7.  It  is  significant  that 
the  hignest  infantile  mortality  has  always  eec'irrel  in  that 
portion  of  BaTaria  which  is  right  of  the  EMne  (Upper  BaTaria, 
Central  Franconia  and  STratia.-,  which  at  one  time  hal  rates 
between  48  an!  54  per  cent.,  whiie  Bavaria  ieft  of  the  Rhine 
(including Lower  and  Upper  Franconia  -  seldom  exceeded  20;  it 
should  lie  ol'serred,  imwever,  that  the  rate  r.f  illegitimate  births 
in  the  Sight  Rhine  pnt;  -n  . :  fnc  kin_.Ic.ni  tviz.,~13-7  per  cent, 
of  ail  laths  IE  1905,  is  mice  than  twice  that  in  the  re^t  of  the 
cdiintry  (5'6  per  cent'. 

Saxony's  lath-rate  has  mlien  Lora  its  maximnin  of  43-4  per 
1,000  in  th-.  ymrs  1S76-1';S0  to  32  in  1005.  Its  infantile 
death-rate  m  the  miJRe  of  last  cenriry  was  25-3  per  cent., 
rismc  to  25'7  in  1171-1075,  and  then  faiiin-g  again  to  25'7 
in  lif05.  rtt  me  nncmaticn  has  in  o'caeioJ  heen  small. 

"Tt  ar.’,.u-..s.r_'  -  mnn.st  ^ntn-rati.  w..s  4ti's  t cr  I.uh-^O  in  the 
years  iS71-lS75,  and  it  fell  to  a  minimum  -*f  3:31  in  1005. 
'Wiirtemherg  has  always  had  a  heavy  infantile  death-rate ;  in 
the  Dannbian  districts  it  was  as  high  as  44  per  cent,  in  the 
middle  of  last  centniy,  and  it  is  stiii  SO  per  cent.,  although 
taking  the  Mngiioni  as  a  whole  there  was  a  -decline  from  82  ftr 
cent,  at  the  leghining  -of  kst  eentinw  to  2.5-4  and  even  23-4 
per  cent,  at  the  end.  while  the  rate  in  1905  was  21*4  per 
cent. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  the  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  is  proportionate  t-c»  the  general  standard  cf  civilisation 
prevalent.  Here  racial  characteristics  and  social  halits,  as  well 
as  material  circnaistanees,  enter  into  pky.  Hence  it  is  not 
snrp.rising  t-o  find  that  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  UTest  of  Prassia,  th;r.gh  ic-dnstriai  in  character,  are  far 
more  laT..-nrabIe  to  infantile  life  than  m-e  th:„se  in  the  asri- 
enltin-al  East,  with  its  strong  Po-lish  c-omj-lei-rkn.  Thns  fne 
infantile  mr.i-i.aliiy  Kites  i  r  the  Y»h-s;ern  ?mTinec-s  in  1905 
were:  Schleswig-Hclstein  lO'S  per  cent.,  Hanover  14-1,  West¬ 
phalia  14-3,  Hesse-Xassaw  IS'l.  and  Rhineland  16-9;  while 
the  rates  for  the  Eastern  Provinces  were :  East  Pmssia  23-0, 
West  Pressia  24 'S,  Silesia  24-9,  Posen  '22-4,  Brandenlnrg  23-7, 
and  Pomerania  28-9.  It  dees  not  appear  that  industriaf  towns 
as  aneii  have  high  inihniile  death-rates,  for  the  mortality  rather 
seems  to  he  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  staple  industries. 
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and  especially  on  the  degree  to  which  female  labour  is  employed. 
Another  factor  of  great  significance  is  the  housing  question. 
Almost  invariably  the  highest  infant  mortality  is  found  in  those 
districts  of  a  town  in  which  the  working  classes  specially  live. 
Thus  in  the  “  residential”  as  opposed  to  the  industrial  districts 
of  Berlin  the  infant  mortality  in  1905  was  lo'Oper  cent.,  while  in 
the  districts  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  it  was  23-8 
per  cent.,  though  in  special  districts  of  the  city  the  rate  was 
much  higher. 

Germany’s  position  to-day  is  as  follows.  Of,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  two  million  infants  born  alive  each  year  (1,987,153  in  1905 
and  2,025,847  in  1904),  over  400, OOO"  (407,999  in  1905  and 
397,779  in  1904)  die  under  the  age  of  twelve  months,  a  wastage 
of  20  per  cent.,  though  the  rate  a  hundred  years  ago  was  oidy 
15  per  cent.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  bound  to  create  alarm  in 
a  country  which  attaches  supreme  importance  to  national  defence. 

Although  the  crusade  against  infantile  mortality  is  still  in  the 
initial  stages,  experience  has  already  shown  the  entire  needless¬ 
ness  of  a  great  part  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  which  has  been  going 
on  unchecked  for  so  many  years.  ISo  sooner  have  remedial  mea¬ 
sures  been  applied  in  any  locality  than  a  large  decline  in  mortality 
has  at  once  been  effected,  proving  that  the  loss  to  the  nation, 
under  the  age  of  twelve  months,  of  one  out  of  every  five  infants 
bom  has  been  unnecessary,  the  result  of  ignorance,  apathy,  and 
fatalism  combined.  To-day  the  old  idea  that  the  high  mortality 
of  infants  of  tender  years  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  intended 
to  weed  out  the  “unfit,”  is  virtually  obsolete  in  Germany.  A 
very  large  part  of  this  mortality  has  been  proved  to  be  dne 
to  conditions  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural,  and 
cannot  therefore  he  regarded  as  falling  in  with  any  rational 
theory  of  selection— artificial  feeding,  fouled  food,  insanitary 
dwellings,  absence  of  light  and  air,  &c.— and  it  is  held  that 
to  regard  infants  who  perish  through  causes  like  these  as 
piedoomed  by  nature  to  extinction  is  as  sensible  as  to  condemn 
as  “unfit”  the  child  who  is  thrown  out  of  a  window  by  a 
dranken  mother  or  burned  to  death  in  a  locked-up  room. 

The  national  war  against  this  loss  of  life  has  been  taken  np 
by  a  number  of  separate  forces  working  in  different  directions, 
yet  all,  with  admirable  wisdom,  viewing  their  diverse  efforts  as 
part  of  ffiue  great  movement  towards  a  common  objective,  of 
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SIS 

which  moTeraent  the  Emperor  and  Empres?  haTe  placed  thein- 
selTes  at  the  head.  is  a  depressing  fact/’  wrote  the 

Emperor  to  the  esecntiTe  committee  of  the  Women's  Patriotie 
Association  in  Berlin  fNoTemler  15,  1904. a  that  eireles 
of  the  popiiiation  labonr  under  anxiety  al'';nt  children  of  tender 
years.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  see  the  everts  fi  the  State 
authorities  and  of  all  the  phiianthropie  agencies  assreiiited  with 
the  Women’s  Patriotic  As-ociation  united  for  the  amelioration 
of  this  eTii.  I  eonddeiitly  Iiiwe  that  the  e&ient  cr^tanisatici:  of 
the  Association  wilL  hy  jndlc: 715  e  j-operaticn,  re  alle  to  giie 
powerful  support  to  the  nm'jisnrcs  adupted  by  tie  authorities^ 
offieialSy  and  th.:se  imniediatrlT  eoneeriitolh* 

Chief  amon^  the  ayencies  and  organisations  aetiTe  iii  the 
matter  are  the  proTineiai  and  district  administrative  ofickls. 
the  district  medical  -cthcers,  and  the  registrars  laeting  on  the 
direetnn?  :f  tne  State  ^ j  wernment^ n  the  Lriiieipil  sritnoiitieH, 
the  Tariens  Iranehes  of  the  WcnienA  Patriotic  Association  and 
the  Eoil  Cr:-?  Assce:at:^:n,  and  inany  special  societies  formed 
ad  hoc  in  the  hirre  t  :<wi.s  for  the  est.  hli-hm out  :f  refces,  homes 
dispensaries,  and  hospitals  for  mothers  and  infants,  pnhlie  cradios 
and  nurseries,  milk  depots,  die.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  great 
reform  movements,  such  as  the  anti-consnmption,  temperance, 
housing,  and  schfooi-doetor  movements,  the  State  is  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  setting  an  example  of  zeal  and  enterprise  wLicli  public 
and  private  todies  are  not  slow  to  emulate.  The  Prussian 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Education  and  Public  Health 
issued  a  decree  in  1905  r€v|iiiriiig  the  Chief  Presidents  to  call 
upon  the  re^gistrars  of  births  to  afford  al  pcssille  assistance  to 
associations  which  are  engaged  in  the  eomhating  uf  inihiitile 
mortaiitv,  to  actively  eo-operate  in  the  instmetion  of  the  people 
by  lectures  and  publications,  and  in  every  way  to  nse  their 
infinenee  for  the  reduction  of  the  needless  sacrifice  of  life. 
When  some  time  ago  the  Women’s  Patriotie  Association 
arranged  to  drenlate  a  xaillion  and  a  half  leaiets  on  the 
fe£4ing  and  managenient  of  infants  the  registrars  of  births 
were  enjoined  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  in  the  work.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  xlie  Interior  lias  issued  a  decree 
to  the  District  Guvenimeiits  urging  them  to  inereased  activity 
in  tie  same  cause.  They  are  asked  to  give  special  attention  to 
lie  housing  eondiiions  and  to  the  imrsiiig  and  feeding  of  infants, 
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and  to  tins  end  are  to  inince  the  district  and  communal  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  medical  and  poor  law  doctors,  to  nnite  upon  wel- 
devised  schemes  of  reforin.  The  measures  specified  are  the 
estahlishment  of  infant  dispensaries  and  clinics,  kitchens  and 
milk  depots,  the  encouragement  of  natural  feeding  by  the  offer 
of  money  rewards  and  the  supply  of  milk,  and  the  better 
siiperrision  of  foster  and  iile.gitii3iate  children. 

Very  wisely  it  has  at  the  outset  been  recognised  that  mere 
adramistratiTe  measures,  howeyer  efficacious  and  necessary,  are 
incapable  alone  of  carrying  this  htonane  crasade  to  a  triumphant 
issue.  The  most  potent  influence  favoiirable  tO'  the  preserration 
of  infant  life  is  that  which  is  exerted  in  the  home  by  the  mother 
herself.  Here  many  municipalities  and  still  more  philanthropic 
societies  baxe  found  a  great  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  crux  of 
the  c|iiestion  is  the  right  feeding  and  nursing  of  infants  during 
the  first  twelre  months  of  their  life.  Statistics  show  that  if 
that  dangerous  bridge  is  safely  crossed  the  chances  of  safety 
for  a  long  time  are  enormously  multiplied.  Great  stress  is 
exerywhere  laid  upon  natural  feeding,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  the  mortality  of  hand-fed  infants  is  from  fixe  to  six  times 
that  of  breast-fed.  Here  there  is  a  great  leeway  to  be  made  up. 
The  suckling  of  infants  has  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion  in  whole 
districts  and  almost  whole  States,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  South  Germany.  In  connection  with  sexeral  censuses  a 
careful  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  subject  in  Berlin.  In 
1885  of  exery  1,000  infants  enumerated  552  were  sncMed  and 
839  fed  on  cow’s  milk,  in  1890  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
507  and  439,  in  1895  the  proportions  were  481  and  462,  and  in 
1900  385  were  suckled  and  517  artificially  fed.  Thus  during 
fifteen  years  the  proportion  of  breast-fed  infants  fell  from  one- 
half  to  a  third.  The  effect  of  the  different  modes  of  feeding  upon, 
the  death-rate  is  shown  by  the  following  table 


Of  every  1,000  Infants  of  the  same  Class  there  Died  at  the  Ages  Stated : — 


Year. 

SncMed-  | 

Hand-Fed,  | 

Fed  in  Both  Ways, 

1  Month. 

4  Months.  1 

1  Month.  ! 

2  Months. 

1  Month. 

*  2  Months. 

:,1890  . . 

22‘9 

9*26  1 

147-9 

77-4 

115*0 

88-2 

1891  ...  ...  1 

20-45 

7-57  1 

170*7  . 

89-4 

128-0 

i  54-15 

■■  -isss  ...  ■ 

20*16 

7*30 

112*8  ^ 

62*9 

88*2 

i  50-9 

1896  ... 

19-4 

7-40 

111*0 

54*5 

54*0 

!  38-5 
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Again,  the  Westerbni’g  Circle  of  Westplialia,  contaiiiiBg  S2 
raral  townsliipa,  it  was  fotmd  tliat  4,363  infants  samTed  birth 
during  the  fiie  years  1S99-1903,  and  of  these  3  J29,  or  90^05 
per  cent.,  were  sackled,  and  434,  or  9” 95  per  cent.,  artiSeiailj 
fell.  Of  tile  snckled  infants  8' 5  per  cent,  died  under  one  year 
and  2"8  per  cent,  under  two  years  of  age,  wxile  tlie  mortality  at 
tliese  ages  in  the  case  of  the  artificially- fed  infants  was  20* 0  and 
5*5  per  cent.  respectiTelj. 

Similarly  an  iiiTestigation  made  in  Colo.gne,  a  totra  with  a 
high  infantile  mortality,  sliowerl  that  only  39S  mothers  out  of 
a  thousand  snekied  their  .ehiidien ;  while  at  Scbingen,  a  town 
with  a  low  infantile  death-rate,  704  out  of  a  thousand  mothers 
sticHeii  their  children. 

The  feeding  cnestion  has  been  seriously  taken  up  by  the 
infant  dispensaries  whieh  lia¥e  been  established  in  many  towns 
by  the  munieipalities  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  piilan- 
thropie  b-Offiics,  Berlin  has  seTen  of  these  dispensaries,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  working-dass  districts  of  the  city,  each  inidei 
the  care  of  a  spedalist  in  infant  maladies,  assisted  by  r|iiaiiiied 
doctors  and  nurses:  Chari ittenbnig  has  five,  and  other  large 
towns  hawe  dispensaries  in  number  more  or  less  proportionate 
to  their  inilustrial  population.  Vhiie  these  dispensaries  never 
work  on  narrow  lines,  the  principle  generally  followed  in  Berlin 

ikit  aprdijaiits  i  jr  grataitcus  advice  and  help  must  give  proof 
of  need.  The  idea  is  to  give  preference  to  the  people  of  small 
means,  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  poor-relief,  fubter  parents, 
and  tile  giiarlians  of  orphans,  illegitimate  cliildren,  Ac.  At 
the  dispensaries/'"  nins  one  of  the  regulations^  ‘"every  mother 
in  needy  cireuListaEces  receives  free  adviee  as  to  tie  Judieious 
feeding  and  nursing  of  her  weak  4or  sickly  child.  If  in  need 
mothers  who  sucMe  their  infants  receive  support  in  raonev,  and 
other  mothers  receive  sterilised  milk  either  free  or  at  a  reduced 
priced  Infomation  is  reiirireil  of  each  applicant  as  to  the 
iegitimacj  or  otherwise  of  the  child,  the  occupation  of  the 
father,  the  earnings  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  size, 
rent,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  clwelling,  “  The  dihitiie  of 
the  dispensaries/’  states  a  recent  report-,  “consists  in  the  main 
of  working-class  families,  and  indeed  almost  entirely  of  unskilled 
kbourets  with  a  usual  income  of  from  20s,  to  23s.  per  week. 
The  fathers  have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the  dispensaries, 
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and  they  send  their  wi?es  in  order  to  recede  advice  in  case  of 
sicknessj  tlioagt  often  without  this  special  reason.  Then  one 
woman  recommends  the  dispensaries  to  another,  and  in  addition 
the  lady  snperintendents,  acting  under  the  police  and  the 

Housekeeping  Associations,  send  people  to  the  dispensary, 
while  foster  parents  come  in  large  numbers.  The  giving  of 
milk  for  chUdi'en  at  a  low  price  and  the  gi’ant  of  money  or  milk 
to  mothers  who  suckle  their  infants  have  proved  a  strong  tie 
between  the  institution  and  the  public,  and  cause  the  majoiitir 
of  the  applicants  to  follow  the  advice  given  willingiy.”  The 
plan  is  adopted  of  following  the  advice  given  at  the  dispensarj 
by  a  visit  from  a  sister  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  home 
conditions  and  of  inquiring  whether  the  mode  of  treatment 
prescribed  has  been  followed.  In  this  way  defects  in  nursing 
and  feeding  are  pointed  out.  But  this  visitation  of  the  homes 
of  the  clients  does  not  relieve  the  latter  of  the  obligation  to 
attend  at  the  dispensary  once  a  week  so  long  as  the  doctor 
requires  it.  In  the  principal  dispensary  Dr.  Neumann,  the 
practitioner  in  charge,  gives  monthly  demonstrations  in  nursing 
to  women  of  the  working  class. ' 

The  Berlin  dispensaries  are  not  intended  for  the  actual 
treatment  of  sick  childi*en,  but  this  wider  sphere  belongs  to  the 
children's  clinic  which  has  been  at work  for  ten  years  at 
Hamburg,  and  which  has  of  late  extended  its  mission ,  to  the 
systematic  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  right  feeding  and  nursing 
of  their  infants.  Four  doctors,  assisted  by  four  sisters,  are 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  some  3,000  children  are  treated 
yearly.  The  municipality  of  Berlin  supports  lying-in  hospitals 
for  women  in  needy  circumstances,  homes  for  similar  women 
who  are, nursing  young  .children,  and  forest  convalescent  homes 
for  mothers,  and  infants,  and  it  also  subsidises  creches  con¬ 
ducted  by  philanthropic  societies.  At  Schoneberg,  near  Berlin, 
a  maternity  home  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  single 
women  during  the,  first  three  months  after  confinement.  The 
help  given  in  all  these  ways  from  the  .public  funds  does  not  rank 
as  poor-relief,  so  that  no  .electoral  disqualification  is  caused  to 
the  heads  of  families  .concerned. 

..At  ..the  Charlottenburg’s  children's  dispensaries  the  greatest 
.ImpO'irt^ance. is.  attached  to  natural ■  feeding..  The  town  offers  to 
women  about  to  be  confined,  whether  married  or  not,  for  a  period 
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of  four  weeks,  free  milk  and  dinner  daily,  or  Cs.  in  nijney  per 
wuen.  siipplemented  later  It  premitiLis  on  =::iekl:nc  and  s^ticr 
s  ip]/ jrt  if  neotssiria  Toe  rcw**t  ha-  keen  a  rrcir  do  crease  in 
i*.  L-iiO  ',1  loaS  inniiiits  unrinathc  fost 

lih  aicntiiH^  ,„,pe:Tito  n  uf  th:-  dispeasonks  ‘Jnfo  15.  to 

IxdMi  til,  lljijti  .n  :  dJ  |vr  Lu.4  leen  siinifoLot  tic  dJoi)! 
treated  iliiriLr  tm  „  nC  ytOir  43  ler  otnt.  Wcie  so  foL  Tic 
rtsiiit  was  riat  while  >j'  tit  ciiifoen  treated  in  i&05  8’4  per  eeiiw 
died  witiin  tie  rrst  year,  dnfonp  1906  tie  EMrt,ii:ty  at  tiiat  aae 
amtna-i  ii70  snie;  cu  c,>nurcn  nnier  treatment  were  only  2*^^  per 
cent.,  that  amjnr-t  tiiO  snemei  and  iami-fei  infants  was 
3  5  per  cent, ;  ana  tiiat  amongst  727  entirely  iiand-fei  infants 
was  10^1  per  cent.  Tie  rate  of  mortaiitj  imiler  twelwe  montiis 
of  all  ^infants  tmatei  was  per  cent*,  tiongii  tie  infantile 
mortalitj  rate  £  r  the  tjwn  at  large  was  15*6  per  eent.  An 
infants  nas  aisj  heen  epened  in  CnaiiottenlnTg  witii 

inniiijam!  name  At  OPimei  a  food  depet  lias  ieen  estaldisied 
at-  wmen  a^j  woman  wmi  certiiies  lier  need  by  fcringinn  with 
iicr  a  y.nng  inii^nt  mn  nare  a  free  meal  eTerp’  noon, 

Frura  iii-istiiig  '.n  tie  impO'rtance  of  good  mili  both  for 
mytiers  and  infants  to  me  adopiiua  of  measures  to  safeguard  tlie 
quality  of  tlie  milk  snpplied  is  a  natural  step,  and  it  is  a  step 
whkk  mmy  Germm  Biimieipalities  liaTe  taken.  Police  control 
of  the  milk  supply  has  been  exercised  for  years  in  Gemiaa 
towns,  but  it  lias  proYed  Teiy  iaade£|aate.  It  was  possible  to 
detect  ana  to  preYent  the  grosser  forms  of  adulteration  and  iin- 
piirfry,  bnt  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ensure  the  snpplj  to  the 
working  classes  of  a  thoroaglilj  hygienie  and  liiitritions" article, 
nor  has  pjlice  control  been  deliberately  directed  to  that  end. 
Hence  tie  demand  ior  close  medical  saperrisiiii,  exercised  no 
longer  in  a  ^perfunctory  way  hj  the  pulke  mihontv  but  by  the 
mniiicipai  administrEtion.  Some  of  the  more  prtsgressiTe  towns 
ha¥e  eTen  established  milk  depots  for  the  sale  to  mothers  of  the 
working  class  of  pure  sterilised  milk  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Haile,  Wiesbaden,  Ccilogiie,  and  Stettin  may  specially  be 
iiistanceJ.  Many  large  employers  of  labour  are  emiiiatiEg  the 
piibHe^  authorities  in  this  respect.  There  are  scores  of  factories 
ia  Tamous  parts  of  Germany,  with  ''  social  welfare  departments 
conducted  by  skilled  and  zealous  direetors,  which  supply  to  their 
employees  both  for  use  in  the  works  and  at  home  mill-  of  a 
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guaranteed  and  tested  fuality  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  the 
retail  traders.  Not  only  sOj.  but  this  factory  milk  is  ¥ery  popiilar 
and  is  largely  bought. 

Particular  attention  is  being  gNen  to  the  fate  of  infants  of 
illegitimate  birth.  The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  question 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  said  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
under  one  year  amongst  illegitimate  children  is  nearly  twice  that 
amongst  legitimate.  There  are  born  every  year  in  Germany 
175,000  illegitimate  children,,  equal  to  about  one-eleTenth  of  the 
total  births,  though  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  varies  greatly  in,, 
different  States  from  a  minimuin  in  1905  of  6*9  per  cent,  of  the 
births  in  Hesse  to  13 '4  per  cent,  in  Saxony  (comparing  only  the 
larger  States) ,«  Of  these  illegitimate  infants  nearly  one-third  die 
under  the  age  of  one  year,  viz.,  32’6  per  cent,  in  1905,  31*4  per 
cent,  in  1904,  a,nd  32*7  per  cent,  in  1903.  The  highest  rates 
of  mortality  mongst  illegitimate  infants  occmTed  in  1905  in 
Bremen,  35*7  per  cent. ;  Saxe-Altenburg,  35  per  cent. ;  Prussia, 
34*4  per  cent. ;  Saxony.,  33*1  per  cent. ;  and  Alsace-Lorraine, 
31*9  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  however, 
these  rates  were  exceeded,  c.y.,  West  Prussia,  44*0  per  cent. ; 
Posen,  43*1  per  cent.;  East  Prussia,  37.1  per  cent.;  Silesia, 
87*3  per  cent. ;  and  Brandenburg,  37*9  per  cent,  (the  first  four 
provinces  having  a  predominant  Polish  population) .  It  was  found 
in  Bremen  that  of  the  legitimate  infants  born  in  1901,  20  per  cent, 
died  within  four  years,  ,but  of  the  illegitimate  20  per  cent,  died 
within  the  first  three  months ;  at  the  end  of  one  year  twice  as 
many  illegitimate  as  legitimate  children  had  died,  and  the  same 
propo.rtions  held  ,good  in  the  second  year.  An  investigation  made 
at  Konigsberg  showed  that  during  the  ye.ars  1877  to  1905 
the  deaths  in  the  first  year  of  children  of  illegitimate  birth 
were  almost  twice  as  numerous  as ,  those  of  legitimate  birth, 
though  the  placing  of  illegitimate  children  under  police  super¬ 
vision  has  greatly  diminished  the  mortality  amongst  them  since 
1881. 

The  institutions  which  have  been  called  into  exi.stence  as  part 
of  the  crusade  ' against  infantile  mortality  do  not  distinguish 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  unless,  indeed,  by 
,giviBg  special  attention  to  the  latter,  as.  standing  in  the  greatest 
„  need,  of  protection. '  Some  of  ,the  large  towns,,  taking  a  broad  and 
.'generous  view  of  the  questiO'B,  have  even  undertaken,  on  the  prin- 
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c;pi£-  saiictiraed  in  ofeer  cases  by  our  crni  Pear  Lit?,  tlie  leral 
^larLan^hip  cf  aJl  infants  of  iiiepitiniate  lirth,  Tviti:  a  Tie”;  to 
tie  spteEutic^enperTision  of  tbebirarsing  and  late:-  np-brinrir;: 
and  incidentally  also  r-f  apportioning  paternal  responsibility  fir 
EiainteDiinee  where  it  sboidd  propierly  fall.  These  measures 
nave  added  nothing  to  the  municipal  roirdens.  for  neither  fathers 
nor  mothers  of  iilegioimate  infants  are  relieved  of  their  ofcliga- 
toBs^;  on  the  contrary,  it  ha?  been  fonnd  that  a  immidpality, 
free  frjm  inaatn.e  and  eager  to  do  its  inty  tr  unnm.Tied  mothers 
md  throngh  them  to  the  comronnity,  is  able  to  bring  shirking 
sedneers  to  bo.^k  where  their  Tietims  fail.  Charlo.ttenhtug  and 
Leipng  are  among  the  to-ovns  •srhieh  have  undertaken  this  hmaane 
and  judicious  responsibility,  and  from  both  places  it  is  reported 
that  the  infants,  the  mothers,  and  not  least  the  fathers,  are 
looked  after  letter  than  before. 

But  at  these  en'.rt=  the  emsade  does  i:u  step.  A  strons 
tudeaTonr  is  neing  maae  to  increase  the  protection  giTen  to 
motners  ry^ factory  le^gislation,  and  to  extend  it  to  all  classes  of 
women  workers.  It  is  held  that  if  the  ehiZd  is  to  be  healthy 
the  mother  must  be  healtcy  too.  Good  feeding  and  narsino', 
though  important,  are _ not  everything;  and  the  most  scientific 
nursing  will  avail  but  little  if  the  child  comes  into  the  world  with 
its  chances  of  life  dimiidshed  owing  to  the  unfavourable  conditions 
of  its  birth.  The  Industrial  Cede  does  not  overlook  the  necessity 
for  protecting  mothers  who  anticipate  confinement,  but  it  is  held 
that  ^  the  protection  doe.s  not  go  far  enough.  The  law  named 
provides  (section  137)  that  during  four  weeks  after  eoEfinement 
women  may  not  work  at  ail  in  factories  and  workshops  subject 
to  inspection,  and  during  two  further  weeks  only  on  the  strength 
of  a  medical  certificate ;  and  all  this  time  a  woman  may  receive 
sick  benefit  if  she  has  belonged  to  a  eommunal  sick  fund  for 
SIX  months.  Women  expecting  confinement  may  also  be  given 
sick  benefit  for  six  weeks,  subject  to  the  same  condition,  in  the 
event  ol  incapacity  to  work,  and  free  nursing  and  medicine 
may  be  added.  It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  these  pro¬ 
visions.^  Professor  Mayet  advocates  a  system  of  benefits  for 
women  in  childbirth  extending  over  six  weeks  preceding  and  six 
weeks  foilowmg  confinement,  and  including  not  only  the  full 
allowances  payable  under  the  Sickness  Insurance  Law,  but  two 
premiums  of  fiSs.  each  for  natural  feeding,  cne  claimable  after 
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six  weeks  and  the  otlier  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  these  benefits  would  he  six  and  three-quarter 
miliion  .pounds  per  annum,  yet  contends  that  the  results  would 
be  worth  the  expenditiire,  for  were  his  plan  carried  out  80  per 
cent,  of  the  present  infantile  mortality  would  be  sa¥ed,  an 
enormous  amount  of  sickness  would  be  prexented  in  later  years, 
and  20,000  additional  efficient  men  would  be  available  for  the 
army  annually. 

Active  propaganclsm  on  the  same  lines  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Motherhood  Protection  Lea,giie,  an  organisation  which  has 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  crusade  against  infantile 
mortality.  It  is  the  pmpose  of  the  Leagne  “to  improve  the. 
position  of  women  as  mothers  in  legal,  economic,  and  social 
matters,  and  especially  to  protect  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
children  from  economic  and  moral  danger  and  to  remove  the 
prevailing  prejudices  against  them,.”  It  is  a  leading  principle  of 
the  League  that  no  question  is  asked  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
mothers  and  children  needin,g  help :  above  its  door  is  written  the 
motto,  “.We  are  not  here  to  judge.”  The  League  agitates,  by 
literature,  the  Press,  and  lectures,  for  the  reform  of  the  legal 
position  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children,  with  a  view  to 
alleviating  the  stigma  under  which  they  live ;  it  helps  such 
mothers  both  before  and  after  confinement  and  endeavours  to 
place  them  in  a  position  to  snpport  themselves  and  their 
offspring ;  but  its  largest  demand,  is  for  a  thoroughgoing  scheme 
of  “motherhood  insurance,”  linked  on  to  the  present  system  of 
industrial  sickness  insurance.  It  would  first  extend  sieknes..s 
.insurance  to  all  wage-earners  without  exception,  to  agricultural 
and  forest  labourers  of  both  sexes,  to  domestic  servants,  and  to 
workers  in  the  home  industries,  and,  would  then  cover  the  cost 
of  a  special  motherhood  in,smrance  by  .increasing  the  contributions 
payable ,  by  workpeople  .and .  employers,  retaining  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  now,  viz.,  two-thirds  and  one-third  respectively, 
yet  adding  a  .State,  subsidy...  The  benefit  is  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks.,  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after 
confinement,  and  is  to. .include,  full  wages,'  fr.ee  midwife  and 
medical  attendance,  and  .premiums .  on,  suckling.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  Sickness  Funds  sha,ll  be  empowered,  to  establish, 
..or'  hy..loan,s  a,ssi,st  others  to  establish,  advice  agencies  for 
mothers  ..and  wo.men  expecting  coiifinein,.ent,  as  well. as  maternity 
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i-L&nii  tjwaws  tie  pr-:.per  of 

H  r"’ ';7“'  •'  '-"  !.:r;,h. 

r.-=en-  oJV  .  ■  f  ^  a.s  a 

c:.p.i:.e,  a./alZS':  - 

T*,---^‘ *-  •  t„=4.  some  I’urteen 

mi"  rf,::.--  -I'k'  '''•' ’'■' '«  <f  die 

tie  e»v«:,P  f  kTri'-'T.  “  '‘“f'-' 

^  iiAt  ti:€'-e  liaTe  anr  Iitpa  nf 

saeees^'  m  t!ie  r*rs---T+  v™  , 

Fli.;TO-.k-.-.-,d::;  jet  taev  are  sigrifieini  as 

in  Oed'  -■'  aaerien  of  raee  e^elerev 

rroanri'^'t-  .L  '  7f  rropa^^anaism  ras 

i-i  i  a  inLpres^ion  os  t^ie  pi:LIi^  iiiiii.i 

^-‘-'I-antarilrtoa  small  extent 

ManT  e^  jt:,  ^-'■^^"^'TleinsIatiTemeasnres. 

‘  alreaaymeiir  considerable  expense  in  encoara^- 

•n^mo^iiers  to  stay  a^aj  from  work  as  long  as  the  needs  of  tlielr 

'^“^^^P^ojej-atllanchen-Gladbadi, 

S-ien  n-k  f  ^s.  per  day  fer 

t  expiration  of  the  six  treeks’  sieknecs 

Pl':^  d  condition  that  they  remain  at  home  and 

Lx.Yute  i.i.eia selves  to  tlie  nursinst  of  tlidr  4  «  ^t-c.] 

Has  w.  seve.aA  rears  leen  tried  in  a  Itr^e  factorr  near 

wnere  a  nnrsoiy  has  been  etiiiipped  to  ivhich  the 

a  V  *'  .  cl-iTiiig  .ne  day  in  Eatnre’s  wliolesome  war 

Qnite  recendj  this  idea  Las  been  dereioped  In  two  Xte  of 
Wn,  benoney^rg  and  Weissensee,  where  factorr  owners  haxe 
been  reonirea  by  ordmance  of  the  Home  Minister  to  proTide 

mothers  may  feed  their  infants.  The  lunki- 
palitie.  fiay«  agreea  to  bear  aH  attendant  expense. 

One  fcrtner  oateome  of  this  moTement  mnst  he  mentioned 
Zr  Tkoa  ®  T"  remarkable  of  all.  On  Decem- 

stone’lt^^le  “  Charlottenbarg  the  foundation, 

^tone  oi  Kai^trin  Augusta  Victoria  House.  This  is  the 
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name  of  a  ptysiologicai  researcli  institute  wMcIl  will  serre  as  a 
central  agency  for  tlie  entire  infantile  inortality  crusade  in 
Germany.  There  the  best  ways  of  feeding  and  niirs.ing  Infants 
will  be  inTestigated^,  chiidren’s  doctors  and  nurses  will  be 
trained,  ''infantile  hygiene ’’  in  al  its  aspects  will  be  studied 
and  popnlarisedj  and  the  latest  discoYeries  and  inYentions  of 
science  useful  in  the  serYice  of  this  great  work  will  be  made 
aYailabie  to  eYery  town  and  Yillage  in  the  Empire.  The 
Empress  gaYe  the  impetus  which  has  called  this  unique  project 
into  being,  and  for  that  reason  it  bears  her  name.  The  town 
of  Charlottenbnrg  has  giYen  a  large  site  of  S|  acres,  Yalned 
at  £20,000,  behind  the  Castle  Park,  and  the  cost  of  the  bnildiiig 
is  estimated  at  £50,000,  and  of  famishing  at  £10,000,  thongh 
these  estimates  will  in  all  probability  be  largely  exceeded,  whEe 
the  yearly  costs  of  maintenance  are  estimated  at  £5,000. 
Already  a  national  fand  of  £90,000  has  been  raised,  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  £1,000  is  expected  from  the  Prassian  GoYernment, 
and  some  of  the  other  GoYernments,  as  well  as  many  mimicipal 
bodies,  wlDl  also  help  the  scheme.  With,  .its  completion  will  be 
realised  the  concluding  words  of  an  Imperial  Message  on  this 
subject  which  was  published  three  years  ago:  "It  will  be 
possible  to  check  the  high  infantile  mortality  not  only  by 
remoYing  recognised  evils  but  by  more  persistent  scientiic 
research,  and  by  the  widening  of  our  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  feeding  of  infants.’’  The  project  is  a 
truly  magnanimous  illnstration  of  Germany  s  belief  that  science 
was  .intended  to  be  the  handmaid  of  civiMsation. 

It  .must  he  added,  to  the  praise  of  the  women  of  Germany,  that 
in  all  the  large  towns  many  of  the  educated  and  leisured  of  their 
number  give  ungrudgingly  of  their  time  and  ability  to  this  great 
work  of  mercy  and  of  national  benefit.  Not  only  so,  but  in  order 
that  their  co-operation,  may  he  of  a  vrise  and  helpful  kind  they 
are  ready  to  organise  and  attend  preparatory  classes  in  which  to 
equip  themselYes  with  physiological,  medical,  and  hygienic 
knowledge,  and  the  authority  which  that  knowledge  confers.  The 
.".members  of  the  Women’s  Patriotic.  Society  regularly  hold  courses 
of  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  mo.thers  of  the  working  class  in 
:  .nursing  and  feedmg.and  .in  general  household  management. 

The  importance  to  Germany  of  this  life  and  health  crusade 
wiU  be  undarstood  .when  the  rates  of  mortality  which  have  already 
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t:  are  bjrjc  in  rniml.  t'.-it;  the  lirtL- 

rite  t-j  fil;  hr  t’-i.-:.  i=;  in  it 

Ij,  tnere  13  jet  rs^is}!!  tj  i  c-:t;ire,  ;  ij  tL: 

in  rtemt  Teir-«  tli:  tl*?  nrMtir  'f  life 

ad^iiw-^'wiL  aln.£  e:iint::*iut  tn:-.  hzzihz^jj^  in  ttIJcI:  cnsc  :iiu“ 
redn^t^j;:  ii:  iniantno  imiriiintj  eviuuJ  represent  a  clear  nain  to 
tile  ripruatr.c.  At  ine  present  treje  tlie  ileaths  cf  cLiLiren 
nnJtr  t^h.Te  in  ntl-  in  tTrrn.ij  a:e  ar  nt  ei:A:  to  riine  par 
ii^rn  t::  n.  in  :.*u  i  i^-tc  ;  ElininAn.*  Slcnll  this 
i  c;  ml  n  ^  intre,  an  e-tiniate  wHcii  rnnst 

be  repaiie-I  as  a  Terr  :n:.  derate  one„  t^ere  re  nil  be  implied  as 
anniis!  ajilitim  t:  Gmiaanj'-  ^  pmatLr  -fa  Lnr  drel  imi  Innj 
tlieiisinl,  la^mnr  tn-  tei^l  inrreise  little  sLirt  of  a  miliios 
fvT  anmim* 

Sat  tm>  i.rri,  t  r  tne  lienitii  and  rt^^fare  ef  rne  r-omin^  resera- 

niAnrr.  A  mnltimle  of  arencies 
TF^xk  m  me  mit-re’-t  :l  jentn  nt  oTerr  stage.  Piofesser  ves 
Knen-naenn,  :t  HeiOc^acrg*  rerentij  snnirnarisetl  tiiese  mnlti- 
lanris  enAC-avmr-  :s  a  sentence  :  Gar  age  jcetmies  itself  more 
tmiii  iQiinuOkj  toe  lierntn  ariil  pnjsical  eStciencj  of  Tostli, 
both  during  the  years  before  and  after  seiiooi  age,  and  the  recent 
deiades  iiSTe  created  pnite  a  sew  oraer  oi  nieasiires  "whosesisi  is 
to  ria  back  the  neglected,  forsaken,  demoralised,  and  eyen  the 
aiKutiv  criniinal  vontli  a  fiiiiil  ot  national  strength  now  half  or 
wnollj  i  -'stA  Xest  in  order  to  tie  dispensaries,  and  other 

agmeies  wMdiin  .growing  nniabers  deTote  themselTes  to  the  care 
of  infants,  come  tie  day  nurseries,  play-schools ,  and  similar  institn- 
tioiis  niiintainei  in  ail  the  large  towns  for  the  reception  of  eMMren 
too  yerjag  for  almission  to  the  Mndergartens  proper*  Berlin  took 
the  leii  in  this  work  niure  than  a  Lrmcireil  vrars  ago.  As  early  as 
the  ]  egimimg  af  tne  aineteeiitii  centtiry  a  wcfo-imotTii  etlncation 
rekU^rnier  iini  member  of  tne  nmmcipoi  school  admiiiistratioii, 
Herr  Ton  Turk,  esialdishail  nurseries  in  wliicii  ehildreii  between 
iiiiC  ages  ot  three  and  six  Tears  were  recoiTed  dnrnig  tlic  day 
They  were  kindergartens  of  a  very  primitiTe  type,  far  not 
only  was  there  no  teaching,  but  there  were  no  games.  Xiirseries 
of  the  kill  I  still  exist,  but  in  general  they  have  given  place  to  a 
higher  ami  more  intelligent  comeeptioii  of  the  needs  of  cliiHliooi. 

Some  of  tile  modem  mirseries  are  known  as  “  pkj-schools,” 
mi  the  name  sufficiently  explains  tlieir  character,  for  recTeation  is 
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the  chief  concern.  Later  came  tie  scioo.ls  for  small  cMiiiren 
{ElemkimlerscJiulen) ,  which  were  first  estaHished  bj  religions 
bodies,  and  were  accordingly  conducted  up.on  a  religions  basis, 
and  in  close  touch  with  the  churches ;  they  paid  due  attention 
to  the  physical  and  reereatiTe  needs  of  the  children,  but  their 
educational  Taiue  was  slight.  A  distinct  era  in  popular  educa¬ 
tion  was  opened  when  Frdbel  began  the ,  kindergartens  which 
haye  tbeen  so  largely  copied  from  Germany  by  this  and  other 
countries  and  deyeloped  .on  many  progressiye  lines.  Frdbel 
liyed  from  1782  to  1852,  and  during  the  later  period  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  working  out  of,  his  kinder¬ 
garten.  theories.  He  proceeded  firona  the  nurseries  of  Tiiik  in 
Berlin,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  yet  not  satisfied,  since 
they  lacked  educational  purpose.  His  idea  was  to  train  the 
faculties  of  the  cMIdren  by  intelligent  employments,  .for  which 
reason  he  first  called  his  nursery  schools  occupation  schoo.ls,” 
and  only  later  kindergartens,  by  which  term  he  sought  to 
popularise  the  idea  of  nature-training.  .  Observation  teaching, 
narrative  and  repetition,  play,  music,  song,  bodily  exercises, 
simple  hand-work,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  animals  were  ,the 
means  by  which  Frobel  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  domanl 
natm'e  of  the  child,  to  rationalise  its  instincts,  and  to  develop  in 
it  the  idea  of  unity  with  its  fellows  which  constitutes  the  social 
sense.  These  kindergartens  are  still  carried  on  under  various 
names,  and  form  part  of  the  official  primary  school  system  in 
many  German  towns. 

It  is  when  the  cHkl  has  passed  into  the  care  of  the  public 
education  authority,  however,  that  the  solicitude  for  its  welfare  is 
shown  most  systematically.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
England  ,values  its  chiidhood  and  youth  less  than  other  countries, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  its  concern  for  them  is  often  shown 
in  very  curious  and  unconvincing  ways.  At  the  moment  these 
lines  are  being  written.  (December,  1907)  a  controversy  is  raging 
.in  certain,  of  the  London  newspapers  regarding  the  ejection  of 
,juveBile  and  other  toysellers  from,  the  public  pavements.  In 
one  of  these  newspapers  the  following  paragraph'  appears: — 

'  “  The  toyseUers  of  Holborn  were  .to-d.ay  faced  with  a  problem 
.:,'y— How  to  get  a  free  bre.akfast,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
their  ^  pitch.’  All  the  250  hawkers  who  had  secured  positions 
■  were  given,  tickets  for  a  meal,  but,  much  as  they  needed  the 
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meal,  they  needed  the  tiaJe  i:2  7re. 
their  breakfast  tickets  ta  their  less  f 

instiitces  little  brothers  end  -i,:;!-; 

TenJ'jF.s  secure  1  the  meal.  Thrc;- 


aad  seme  of  them 
'eifinate  hrethi-eii. 
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rirls  of  tender  years 

^  ^  ^ . ^.nie  streets,  jnst  as  an 

Aii^i.t;.nnnn  Tifitmn  Germany  is  hmelcl  at  tit  lard  ami  iin- 
fexniiiine  worn  wlieli  is  ;:::en  allotted  to  women  there.  The 
repugnance  of  mill  is  f|nite  sincere,  thoiml  as  a  rule  neither  is 


eonsdons  of  the  fact  that  there  is  pkntj  of  room  for  Irodm  work 

at  his  OTO  door.  Broadly  speahir-g,  Engkitd  sp:;res  its  women 
where  Germany  spares  its  ciildien  ■  eaeli  does  weU,  but  the 
applicaioa  of  a  limaanitarian  spirit  in  both  tlirections  is  the 
ideal^  thiiig^^  and  neither  eomitry  has  airireJ  at  that  stage  of 
aiiTuism.  SeTeral  sigmileaEt  facts  may  he  noted  in  relation  to 
the  protectic-n  of  childhood  in  Germany.  The  ic-jal  age  of 
a.iinis5ion  to  fmi  eniployraent  in  factories  and  workshops  is 
fourteen  jears,  tiuiiga  on  tne  production  of  eSciency  certificates 
eMldrea  may  he  employed  for  not  more  than  sin  fc.jui-s  daily  at 
the^age  ot  tniiteen,  yet  of  the  5, 607. *357  industrial  workers 
sabject  to  inspection  in  1905  only  10,24.3,  or  under  0‘2  per  cent., 
were  telow  fourteen  years,  and  in  some  States  there  were  none. 
To  show  the  progress  which  has  bees  made  in  this  respect  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  137-5  10  per  cent.  (58,000  out  of  a  total  of 
830, 500;  of  the  factory  workers  were  between  twelye  and  fourteen 
years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  fox  1904  the  children 
nnder  fourteen  years  employed  in  English  factories  and  workshops 
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m  half-timers  formed  0*8  per  cent,  of  all  workers  (38,997  out  of 
4,898,961).  At  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  belieYe  that  a 
serioiis  exhanstion  of  jnYenile  strength  takes  place  in  the  nn- 
regnlatei  home  industries  of  Germany,  Further,  from  the  age 
of  sk  the  child  of  the  people  attends  the  primary  school  for 
seYen  or  eight  years,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  req^nired  to  attend 
a  continuation  school  se¥eral  years,  longer.  In  most  of  the  large 
towns  the  scholar  from  first  to  last  recekes  free  systematic 
medical  care  at  the  hands  of  the  school  doctors.  It  hegins  with 
a  thorough,  examination  on  admission,  and  the  health  record  thus 
opened  is  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of  school  life, 
so  that  the  child  is  under  constant  medical  superrision  until  it 
reaches  the  wmrking  age.  Many  town,s  haTe  gone  further,  and 
have  estahlished  dental  surgeries,  and  attached  eye  and  ear 
specialists  to  the  primary  schools. 

The  anti-consumption  cmsade  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
schools.  Until  scYeral  years  ago  all  the  endeaYours  directed 
agaiust  the  raYages  of  this  disease  were  confined  to  adults,  with 
the  result  that  while  the  general  rate  of  mortality  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  fell  in  Prussia  to  the  extent  of  3B  per  cent,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-fiYe  years,  it  was  found  to  he  increasing  in  the  case  of 
children  under  tweke  years.  Dr.  Eirschner,  Chief  Medical 
Councillor  of  the  Prussian  Department  of  Public  Health,  stated 
at the  International  Congress,  for  School  Hygiene,  held  ,, in 
London  in  August,  1907,  that  of  all  transmittable  maladi:^ 
to  which  children  succumb  in  school  age,  tuberculosis  accounts 
for  60  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  girls  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  boys.”  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  children,  both  in 
the  schools  and  by  means  of  special  dispensaries  for  consump- 
tkes,  maintained  by  the  municipalities  and  philanthropic 
societies,  and  in  this  way  a  prophylactic  work  of  untold  Yalue 
is  being  done.  The  Prussian  Government  has  also  established 
quarantine  institutions  at  the  seaside  for  the  reception  of 
teachers  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  with  a  Yiew  to  affording 
them  the  best  possible  chance  of  reeoYery,  yet  also  to  protecting 
the  scholars  against  risk.  This  work  amongst  sickly  children  is 
admirably  supported  by  a  network  of  public  and  private  agencies 
for  feeding  under-nourished  scholars,  as  well  as  by  forest  schools 
for  the  delicate,  holiday  colonies,  and  tramping  parties.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  many  school  authorities  are  doing  their 
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Best  to  dlscoiira^  the  giving  of  tlooiio!  to  cMldres,  a  pr&etiee 
wliieli  stai  widelj  fmmih  in  Germmv.  la  Berlin  a  tractate 
seltiiig  forlli  fern^ms  for  wilhlisMing  aleoiiol  finun  'the  joiMg  is 
gi'fen  .|0  tie  pireiiti  of  emrj  chili  aewlj  registerei  on  'tie  scloci'l 
hmkB» 

FinaUj,  increasing  attention  is  heing  glTen  to  pijsIeiJ  exer¬ 
cises  and  onlioor  pastime's. ,  a  braneli.  of  sch'Ool  hygiene  in  whicli, 
in  spite  of  their  Iciie  'Of  nilM  gjunastic  drill,,  0eniiaa  schools 
hive  Mtierto  been  verj  'defcient.  The  new  'Staniiuiiil  was 
defined  as  follows  by  Herr  Domiiiieas,  a  member  of  the  Mnri- 
cipal  Executive  of  Strassbnrg,  at  a  eoiigre&s  on  public  liygi.ei.e 
held  in  that  town  is  1&D7  : — 

The  German  workman  is  far  behind  the  English .  worfcni^aa 
in  the  sport  movement,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  fonnti  in  the 
sn&TO'arayle  coB'dititjas  as  to  lafcotir  and  wages  'whieli  prevail  in 
Geraany  m  compared  with  England.  It  is  a  common  thing  m 
England  for  factcries  te  e.lose  'carlj  in  the  afteraocm  (of  Satur¬ 
day  ,f,  so  that  the  wurxpcople  are  able  to  devote  tliemselTes  to, 
spO'rt  lor  the  rest  of  tie  day.  In  'Germ, any  irort  is  too  'intensive 
to  allow  of  any  time  being  given  on  weekdays  to  pky.*  This 
circmnstance  explains  why  German  workmen  take  such  a  small 
p&rt  in  sports.  Oar  workmen  have  not  learned  games  in  theix 
yontl,  ani  tenee  when  grown  ap  they  are  imaHe  to  folow  llieiii. 
The  town  baiidiiig  plans  of  the  fatiire  mast  allow  sufficient  sp«» 
for  playgrounds,  and  both  dnriag  the  school  term  and  in  the 
holidays  the  cMIdren  must  be  syst-ematieslly  taken  to  these 
playgroimds.  For  the  children  attending  continimtioii  schools 
games  should  be  obligatory  on  Smday  afternoons.  But  above 
all  the  btate  should  by  law  reduce  the  hours  of  iaboiir,  so-  tlmt 
the  workers  may  be  ^ven  the  opportunity  of  taMng  part  in 
omMoor  pastimes.’’ 

Bnmig  recent  years  inereasing  attention  lias  bees  ^ven  te 
the  orgaaisatioa  of  eiiildren’s  games.  Many  of  the  larger  towns 
have  kid  out  in  central  positions,  easily  accessible  by  ehildrea 
of  the  worMng  and  poorer  classes,  special  playgroiiniis,  with 
athletic  contrivances  for  the  older  cMldren  and  simpler  resources 
of  amusement,  even  to  saniheaps  and  spades,  for  the  infents. 
Siioilar  anraiigeiseiits  are  also  provided  in  many  of  fee  colonies 

*  !ae  G^an  faefory  reldoia  doses  tefore  Syc  o*cIix*  oh  Satariay ;  mnm.  „ 
wily  li  coBHiiiies  unSil  six,  and  ia  matoy  dlski^  work  is  until  Bevm, 
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aa  half-timers  formed  0‘8  per  coixt.  of  all  workers  (88,997  out  of 
4,898,901).  At  the  same  time  tlioro  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
serious  oxhaustiou  of  juvenile  strength  takes  place  in  the  un¬ 
regulated  homo  industries  of  Germany.  Furtlier,  from  the  age 
of  six  the  child  of  the  people  attends  the  primary  school  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  in  many  cases  ho  is  ro(piirod  to  attend 
a  continuation  school  several  years  longer.  In  moat  of  the  large 
towns  the  scholar  from  first  to  last  rocoivoa  free  systematic 
medical  care  at  the  hands  of  the  sidiool  doctors.  It  begins  with 
a  thorough  examination  on  admission,  and  the  health  record  thus 
opened  is  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of  school  life, 
so  that  the  child  is  under  constant  medical  supervision  until  it 
reaches  the  working  ago.  Many  towns  have  gone  further,  and 
have  established  dental  surgeries,  and  attached  eye  and  oar 
specialists  to  the  primary  schools. 

The  anti-consumption  crusade  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
schools.  Until  several  years  ago  all  the  endeavours  directed 
against  the  ravages  of  this  disease  wore  coniiuod  to  adults,  with 
the  result  that  while  the  general  rate  of  mortality  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  fell  in  Prussia  to  the  extent  of  88  por  cent,  in  the  com-so  of 
twenty-five  years,  it  was  found  to  be  increasing  in  the  case  of 
children  under  twelve  years.  Dr.  Kirschnor,  Chief  MedicM 
Councillor  of  the  Prussian  Department  of  Public  lloaltb,  stated 
at  the  International  Congress  for  Hchool  Uygiono,  hold  in 
London  in  August,  1907,  that  “  of  all  transmittahlo  maladies 
to  which  children  succumb  in  school  ago,  tiiborculosis  accounts 
for  GO  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  girls  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  boys.”  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  children,  both  in 
the  schools  and  by  means  of  special  dispensaries  lor  consump¬ 
tives,  maintained  by  the  municipalities  and  philanthropic 
societies,  and  in  this  way  a  prophylactic  work  of  untold  value 
is  being  done.  The  Prussian  Government  has  also  established 
(juarantino  institutions  at  the  seaside  for  the  reception  of 
teachers  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  with  a  view  to  affording 
them  the  best  possible  chance  of  recovery,  yet  also  to  protecting 
the  scholars  against  risk.  This  worh  amongst  sickly  children  is 
admirably  supported  by  a  network  of  public  and  private  agencies 
for  feeding  under-nourished  scholars,  as  well  as  by  forest  schools 
for  the  delicate,  holiday  colonies,  and  tramping  parties.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  many  school  authorities  are  doing  their 
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of  workmen’s  dwellings  erected  by  philaiitliropic  building 
societies.  The  Municipal  Council  of  Berlin  throws  open  a 
number  of  the  schoolyards  as  playgrounds  during  the  holidays, 
and  latterly  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  taking  children  of  both 
sexes  daily  to  the  fields  and  forest  outside  the  town,  there  to 
ioin  in  games  from  morning  until  cYeiiing.  Several  hundred 
pounds  a  year  are  found  sufficient  to  pay  for  these  vacation 
games.  The  town  of  Charlottenburg  has  even  bought  a  wood¬ 
land  playground  for  its  children  at  a  cost  of  J540,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  no  class  of  society  co-operates 
more  actively  and  intelligently  in  these  various  efforts  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  health  and  vigour  of  youth  than  the  Social  Democrats. 
Tiicrc  is  a  widespread  opinion  abroad  that  the  German  Socialist 
wastes  his  oiicrgies  too  lavishly  upon  the  pursuit  of  shadowy 
schemes  of  social  reformation,  upon  political  chimeras  and 
pedantic  discussions  of  economic  impossibilities.  No  doubt 
much  time  is  spent  in  these  ways,  yet  in  the  domain  of 
municipal  politics,  and  in  all  movements  which  hear  on  the 
condition  of  the  people  ”  problem,  the  Socialists  are  singularly 
practical  and  irrepressibly  enthusiastic.  The  zeal  and  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  with  which  the  local  leaders  and  Press  of 
Socialism  have  taken  up  the  national  health  crusade  in  all  its 
aspects  deserve  frank  and  cordial  recognition.  Here  their  prac¬ 
tice  strangely  belies  their  precept;  for  while  the  theory  of 
Socialism  overlooks  the  individual  and  assumes  that  society 
can  ho  transformed  by  wholesale  methods,  the  attitude  of  the 
SocinJists  who  are  found  in  increasing  numbers  on  public  and 
philanthropic  bodies  shows  that  they  are  in  no  doubt  that  the 
family  is  the  national  unit,  and  that  physical  and  moral  refor¬ 
mation  is  an  individual  and  not  a  collective  process. 

Not  only  so,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  advocacy  of  the  State 
training  of  children  and  of  the  loosening  of  the  marriage  tie  the 
Socialists  arc  among  the  foremost  friends  of  childhood  and  of 
home  culture.  A  recent  conference  of  Social  Democratic  women, 
held  at  Mannheim,  discussed  the  question  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
children,  and  ‘‘  called  upon  all  comrades  to  make  it  their  duty  to 
earnestly  combat  such  atrocities.”  In  some  towns  Socialist 
Children’s  Protection  Societies  exist  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  light  and  to  justice  any  evasions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  children.  A  well-known  German  labour  journal  wrote 
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recently,  Tite  workman’s  child  of  to-day  is  the  workman  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Hence  whatever  is  done  to-day  for  the  children,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  in  health,  will  return  a  high  interest  in 
later  years.  ’  In  this  spirit  the  Socialist  party  is  everj’where 
loyally  co-operating  with  the  burgher  ”  classes — if  not  always 
side  by  side,  still  as  a  battalion  in  the  same  army  of  reform — 
in  the  various  efforts  which  are  comprehended  in  the  great 
movement  known  as  social  hygiene.” 

The  efforts  which  the  State  and  public  bodies  are  making  to 
piomote  the  health  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  of 
maturer  years — as  by  the  insurance  laws,  the  system  of  hospitals, 
convalescent  homes,  and  sanatoria  of  all  kinds,  &c, — are  inci¬ 
dentally  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  and  have  been 
described  before  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers."^  It  must 
suffice  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  two  movements,  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  youth  and  the  other  with  age,  are  unquestionably 
achieving  a  work  of  great  national  value.  In  the  early  years  of 
its  epoch  of  industry  Germany  undoubtedly  drew  unduly  upon  the 
physical  powers  of  its  workers.  Excessive  hours  of  labour,  under¬ 
payment,  insanitary  factories  and  workshops,  the  over-working 
of  women  and  children,  and  bad  housing  are  evils  which  Germany 
has  no  more  been  spared  than  other  industrial  countries,  but 
these  evils  have  been  resolutely  faced,  and  since  the  era 
of  social  reform  opened  in  1881  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life  have  been  immensely  improved.  Speaking  of  the  insurance 
laws  particularly,  the  late  Imperial  Minister  for  the  Interior, 
Count  Posadowsky,  who  described  himself  as  a  ''Minister  for 
social  policy,”  stated  in  the  Reichstag  on  Eebruary  6,  1906, 
"  The  great  progress  marked  by  our  insurance  laws  is  that  in 
place  of  poor-relief  we  have  given  the  workmen  a  right,  a  right 
which  he  has  acquired  through  his  participation  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  we  shall  never  again  deviate  from  that 
system  in  Germany.  To  those  who  attack  our  social-political 
legislation  because  the  working  classes  are  ungrateful,  I  would 
answer  that  no  State  passes  laws  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  grati¬ 
tude,  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  sort  of  conditions 
would  have  been  developed  if  since  the  time  the  Imperial 

^  The  monograph  on  ‘‘The  German  Workman:  a  Study  in  National 
Efficiency,”  by  the  present  author  (London:  P.  S.  King  Son,  1906),  deals 
solely  with  this  question. 
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Eescript  (of  1881)  was  issued  iiotliing  had  been  done  for  the 
workers,  in  spite  of  the  great  expansion  of  our  industry.” 

As  to  the  factory  legislation  and  regulations  in  general,  not 
only  do  they  afinrd  to  children  and  juveniles  a  greater  measure 
of  protection,  in  regard  to  hours  and  other  conditions  of  work, 
than  is  enforced  by  the  English  Factory  Acts,  but  many  of  their 
provisions  for  ensuring  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  all 
workers  go  beyond  the  limits  which  are  thought  sufficient  in  this 
country.  On  this  question  it  is  interesting  to  read  a  German 
working-class  opinion.  Although  the  legal  protection  of  the 
workers  in  Germany  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired,”  reports  the 
deputation  of  Trade  Union  officials  which  visited  English  indus¬ 
trial  towns  in  1906,  it  appears  in  general  to  be  more  advanced 
— excluding  the  legal  status  of  labour— than  in  England.  The 
contrivances  for  protecting  machinery  which  we  saw  in  the  metal 
goods  and  textile  factories  were  extremely  defective;  dressing 
and  washing  rooms  are  also  more  numerous  in  Germany.  In 
neither  of  the  three  coal-mines  visited  did  arrangements  for 
washing  exist  at  all.  The  workmen  go  home  dirty,  so  that  the 
miners  of  the  Ehenish  Westphalian  colliery  district,  who  both 
change  tlicir  clothes  and  take  a  bath  after  every  shift,  are  at  a 
great  advantage.  In  the  blast  furnaces  and  shipbuilding  yards 
the  workmen  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  wind  and  weather, 
where  in  Germany  they  would  for  the  most  part  he  under  cover, 
or  at  least  he  protected  against  rain.”  German  employers 
find  the  cost  of  this  labour  legislation  a  heavy  burden,  and  many 
of  thorn  grumble  freely,  yet  those  who  look  beyond  the  interests 
of  the  present  recognise  that  what  is  good  for  the  workman  is 
ultimately  good  for  industry  and  for  capital,  and  it  is  from  this 
far-sighted  standpoint  that  the  Government  has  consistently 
proceeded  in  developing  its  policy  of  '' labour  protection,”  and 
will  develop  it  further. 

Speaking  of  the  tasks  of  the  present  Eeichstag  on  February 
26,  1907,  'Prince  Biilow  said, I  would  especially  like  to  empha¬ 
sise  the  tact  that  the  struggle  [in  the  elections  which  had  just 
taken  place]  was  not  aimed  against  the  German  workman  but 
against  political  and  revolutionary  Social  Democracy.  The 
federal  Governments,  the  burgher  parties,  and  this  assembly  will 
prove  this  to  the  German  workman  by  the  continuance  of  that 
“  G-ewerkschaftlicbe  Btudien  in  England,”  p.  26. 
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social  legislation  in  wHcli  Germany  up  to  the  present  has  led  all 
other  countries/’  Political  parties  in  the  Eeichstag  are  in 
general  united  in  adopting  this  attitude,  but  they  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  to  further  social 
legislation  prevails  for  the  moment  in  industrial  circles,  which 
hold  that  the  workman  has  received  his  due,  and  that  em¬ 
ployers  may  reasonably  claim  immunity  from  additional  burdens 
for  some  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


NATIONAL  EXPANSION 

Prince  Bismarck’s  idea  of  Germany  as  a  “satiated  State”— His  oonoepiions 
of  foreign  policy— The  modern  development  of  WaUpoUtih  in  GermLv— 
Wdtpolitik  an  economic  necessity  for  Germany— The  pressure  of  the 
population  question— Dr.  P.  Eohrbach  on  Germany’s  economic  limita¬ 
tions— The  alternatives  open  to  Germany :  emigration  or  new  trade 
outlets— The  national  food  question— Limits  of  Germany’s  corn-growin'^ 
capacity-- The  ideal  of  the  agricultural  State  threatened- The  present 
“  ,  possible  density  of  population  in  Germany— A  Socialistic  view  of 
11  cl«poZitj/c— German  mercantile  competition  is  bound  to  become  more 
severe— The  possibility  of  emigration— Germany’s  colonies  of  little  value 
lor  settlement  purposes— Emigration  has  greatly  decreased  during  recent 
years— Pan-Germanio  projects  offer  no  solution  of  the  population 

pioblem  Attention  turned  to  South  America  and  Asia  Minor _ The 

Gorman  colonies  in  Brazil-The  Bagdad  Hallway  and  German  expeota- 
tions-Tho  policy  of  the  open  door-Tho  extension  of  Germany’s  sea 
power— Popularity  of  the  “large  navy”  movement— Two  motives  in 
operation,  the  economic  and  the  political- The  Emperor  the  true 
director  of  naval  policy— His  conceptions  of  world-policy— The  naval 
eonstruction  progrommes— The  nation  united  in  calling  for  a  large  navy 
riio  forces  behind  the  movement— The  Navy  League  and  its  proiia- 
gandism— No  possible  finality  in  naval  programmes— Official  statement 
of  the  German  position— England’s  attitude. 

milE  foreign  policy  pursued  by  Prince  Bismarck  after  the 
French  war  and  the  rectification  of  the  Western  frontier 
which  followed  it  was  based  on  the  maxim  that  G-ermany  had 
reached  the  limit  of  territorial  ambition;  it  had  become  a 
“  satiated  State,”  and  needed  no  further  expansion.  Nor  was 
this  maxirn  merely  professed  in  the  hope  of  reassuring  those 
nations  which  were  inclined  to  view  the  rise  of  the  new  Empire 
with  suspicion  and  alarm.  It  was  Bismarck’s  fixed  conviction 
that  Germany  had  henceforth  nothing  to  ask  of  other  nations 
save  the  right  to  strengthen  its  frontiers  and  develop  its  resources 
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in  peace,  and  so  long  as  he  held  power  together  with  responsi¬ 
bility,  German  foreign  policy  continued  to  be  conducted  on  these 

lines. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  Bismarck  spoke  of  world-policy. 
Half,  and  more  than  half,  of  his  official  life  was  spent  in 
^ing  and  untying  knots  in  foreign  affairs,  but  in  those  days 
foreign  politics  meant  in  the  main  the  relationships  of  half  a 
dozen  European  States,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  other 
Contments  the  European  Concei-t  concerned  itself  but  little. 
Bismarck  did,  indeed,  early  in  the  ’eighties,  turn  his  glance 
across  the  seas  when,  almost  against  his  will,  he  was  persuaded 
to  acgune  colonies,  yet  the  colonial  movement  which  he  in¬ 
augurated  never  became  in  his  time  part  of  a  project  of  world- 

policy,  and  when  it  did  so  it  departed  from  the  principles  which 

he  laid  down. 

To-day  an  altogether  different  conception  of  foreign  politics 
pevails.  Whereas  Europe  was  at  the  centre  of  the  old  circle  of 
ideas,  it  is  now  at  the  periphery;  the  great  questions  with 
which  the  vital  interests  of  the  progressive  European  nations  are 
hound  up  relate  to  the  future  of  the  Eastern  empires  and  races. 
The  popidations  of  Western  Eurojie  are  already  outgrowing  their 
geogiaphical  and  economic  limits,  and  it  is  recognised  that  their 
capacity  for  expansion  depends  upon  the  opening  up  of  new  and 
receptive  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  manufac¬ 
tures  can  be  exchanged  for  food— the  products  of  industry  for 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  These  considerations,  amongst  others, 
have  widened  the  old  formula  and  transformed  European  policy 
into  world-policy,  and  in  accepting  the  new  order  of  ideas 
Germany  is  simply  pursuing  its  inevitable  destiny. 

The  politician  naturaUy  looks  exclusively  to  political  causes 
for  an  explanation  of  the  WeltpoUtik  which  Germany  is 
nowadays  foUowing;  he  sees  in  it  part  of  a  deep-seated  design 
against  the  existing  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  attributing  it 
to  territorial  ambition  pure  and  simple,  he  assumes  that  its 
ultimate  aim  is  nothing  less  than  a  redistribution  of  colonial 
empire.  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  follow  these 
lines  of  speculation,  or  even  to  inquire  how  far  they  are 
applicable  or  judicial ;  disregarding  merely  hypothetical 
motives  of  national  policy,  the  candid  student  of  Germany’s 
position  finds  himself  confronted  by  economic  facts  which  alone 
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sufficiently  explain  why  Germany  is  to-day  turning  its  attention 
with  increasing  urgency  to  the  expansion  of  its  influence  abroad. 
A  glance  at  the  following  figures,  showing  the  growth  of  the 
Empire’s  population  since  Bismarck  adjusted  the  national  fron¬ 
tiers  in  1871,  and  having  done  that  declared  that  Germany  was 
a  “  satiated  State,”  is  enough  to  explain  this  outward  look 


Year. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Absolute  Increase. 

Percent. 

1870 

40,818,000 

1875 

42,729,000 

1,911,000 

4*7 

1880 

45,236,000 

2,507,000 

5^9 

1885 

46,858,000 

1,622,000 

1890 

49,428,000 

2,570;000 

5'5 

1895 

52,280,000 

2,852;000 

5*8 

1900 

56,367,000 

4,087,000 

7*8 

1905 

60,641,000 

4,274,000 

7*6 

(estimated) 

1907,  Juno  12 

61,697,000 

1,066,000 

— 

Those  figures  clearly  prove  the  gravity  of  the  population 
problem  by  which  Germany  is  threatened.  Since  Bismarck 
spoke  of  “satiety,”  and  based  his  foreign  policy  on  the  idea 
that  all  Germany  had  henceforth  to  do  was  to  keep  its  domestic 
affairs  in  order,  over  twenty  millions  have  been  added  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  Empire.  At  the  present  time  the  a-nTmtiT 
increase  of  population  is  over  800,000;*  owing  to  the  steady 
reduction  of  the  death-rate,  and  especially  the  rate  of  infantile 
mortality,  the  increase  will  before  long  amount  to  a  full  million  ; 
and  the  Gorman  authority  is  probably  under  than  over  the 
mark  who  estimates  that  by  the  year  1925  the  population  of  the 
Empii-e  will  bo  eighty  millions,  or  nearly  twice  its  number  when 
Bismarck  spoke  of  territorial  finality. 

Ihe  (Questions  which  these  facts  raise  are,  of  course,  primarily 
physical  and  economic :  Where  will  this  large  population  live  ; 
how  will  it  be  employed ;  how  will  it  bo  fed  ? 

Discussing  the  population  problem  in  a  recent  work.  Dr.  Paul 
Eohrbach  says :  “  Our  land  and  climate,  under  the  conditions 

•  These  lines  were  written  before  the  vitality  statistics  for  1906  were 
published.  The  births  in  that  year  numbered  2,002.477  (still  births  excluded), 
the  deaths  1,112,203,  showing  a  natural  increase  of  910,274.  The  naturi 
increase  in  1905  was  792,839,  in  1904  it  was  862,664,  and  in  1903  812,173. 
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day  to  cease  or  to  be  Tisibly  limited  for  England  the  immediate 
result  would  be,  not  merely  the  economic  ruin  of  millions  of 
industrial  existences  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  but  the  political 
collapse  of  Britain  as  a  Great  Power.  Yet  the  position  is  not 
materially  different  for  ourselves.” 

One  cannot  but  think  that  if  this  fundamental  fact  of 
Germany’s  enormous  annual  increase  of  population  were  intelli¬ 
gently  grasped  much  of  the  unfortunate  polemic  to  which  that 
country’s  industrial  expansion  still  gives  rise  in  certain  quarters 
would  be  moderated.  This  annual  increase,  which  is  already 
almost  equal  to  the  combined  increases  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  with  France  thrown  in,  must  exist  and 
must  maintain  its  existence  by  labour.  Short  of  strangling  its 
infants  at  birth,  only  two  possible  courses  are  open  to  Germany 
so  long  as  its  population  continues  to  increase  at  the  present 
healthy  rate,  viz.,  the  multiplification  of  its  industrial  occupations 
or  emigration  on  a  scale  never  experienced  before.  Stating  the 
facts  more  concretely,  Germany  is  to-day  compelled  by  certain 
irrefragable  facts  of  its  life  as  a  nation— its  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion,  its  limitations  of  territory,  natural  resources,  and  climate, 
its  inability  to  feed  the  increasing  millions  of  its  workers— to  seek 
and  to  find  either  (1)  outlets  for  such  population  as  cannot  be 
maintained  at  home  in  a  New  Germany  across  land  or  sea,  or 
(2)  if  for  the  present  the  population  is  to  remain  at  home,  and 
as  a  consequence  be  maintained  by  industry,  new  markets  which 
shall  be  able  to  receive  an  enormously  increased  industrial  output 
in  exchange  for  food.  ’'The  position  of  Germany  is  that  of  a 
prolific  nation  which  is  growing  beyond  the  physical  conditions 
of  its  surroundings* 

How  serious  the  population  question  appears  to  Germans  who 
have  studied  it — and  in  one  phase  or  another  the  question 
comes  up  in  most  of  the  current  economic  literature' — may  be 
judged  from  the  following  passage  in  Dr.  Eohrbach’s  book, 
already  mentioned : — 

That  feeling  of  1870-1871  which  finds  expression  in  the 
poems  of  Geibel  and  his  consorts,  in  verses  like — 

‘Olorious  shall  ever  stand 
Our  German  fatherland,’ 


*  Deutschland  unter  den  Weltvdlkern,”  pp.  11, 12. 
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wkich  created  the  German  self-consciousness  after  the  conquest 
0  Prance  as  assort  of  lyrical-romantic  pendant  to  the  Bismarckian 
^  let™  about  satiety,’  and  which  even  to-day  passes  in  the  elect 
pa  no  1C  circles  as  the  officially  accredited  expression  of 
German  national  sentiment-this  feeling  must  he  rooted  out  and 
mus^  ^ve^  place  to  the  sober  resolution,  the  clear  and  positive 
e  ermma  ion,  to  acquire  national  power — a  resolution  and 
determination  proceeding  from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  hy 
no  means  smTounded  hy  a  halo  of  glory,  hut  stand  in  the  midst 
a  piotoundly  dangerous  crisis,  a  crisis  which  will  try  all  our 
powers  and  will  determine  om-  part  in  the  history  of  the  world 
lor  CBnturicSj  if  not  for  ovor.”^ 

Theie  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  corn -growing  capacity  of 
the  country  is  as  yet  exhausted,  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  points  its 
own  moia  t  at  in  spite  of  the  careful  protection  of  the  agri- 
cultmal  mdustiy  the  production  of  food  corn,  whde  it  increases 
absolutely  has  ceased  to  keep  pace  with  the  gimvth  of  popu- 
lation  Nor  is  there  the  least  likeHhood  that  any  measmes 
which  legislation  and  individual  enterprise  may  together  adopt 
will  to  any  appreciable  degree  diminish  the  relative  deficiency 
which  has  already  set  in.  Several  incontrovertible  facts  speak 
against  any  such  expectation.  Shoi-t  of  a  sliding  scale  of  duties, 
nvised  so  as  to  maintain  the  price  of  corn  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  at  a  given  height  above  the  level  of  the  world-market, 
tbe  home  corn-gi-ower,  driven  more  and  more  by  dearer  labour 
and  higher  rents  to  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil 
canno  hope  to  compete  with  countries  which  have  the 
advantage  of  low  costs  of  production,  whether  caused  by  cheap 
labour  as  in  Eussia,  or  low  rents,  as  in  Argentina.  Meantime 
he  finds  It  increasmgly  difficult  to  obtain  labour  in  consequence 
industry  and  the  towns— the  former 
oliermg  higher  wages  than  agiicultui-e  can  possibly  pay,  and  the 
atter  amemties  of  life  which  have  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
the  rural  labourer  who  has  saved  his  two  years  in  garrison. 
Further,  owing  to  these  facts,  an  increasing  number  of  agricul¬ 
turists  are  recognming  that  their  greatest  hope  Hes  in  a  change 
from  arable  farming  to  ^-asing,  and  eveiy  tendency  seems  to 
point  in  the  same  direction,  not  least  the  movement  for  the 
multiphcation  of  small  owners.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped, 

*  Dr.  P.  Eohrbaoh.  “  Deutschland  unter  den  Weltvolkern,”  pp.  7,  8. 
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therefore,  is  that  for  a  time  corn-growing  will  hold  its  own, 
yet  it  is  also  ine-ritahle  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  food 
that  has  to  bo  imported  the  heavier  will  become  the  charge  on 
the  national  income  caused  by  the  corn  duties,  until  the  burden 
reaches  the  straining-point.  Should  these  duties  be  withdrawn, 
however,  corn-growing  will  necessarily  give  way  still  more  to 
other  forms  of  agriculture  and  to  industry. 

If,  however,  the  yearly  increase  of  population  cannot  be  kept 
on  the  land  the  only  outlets  for  its  labour  are  trade  and  industry ; 
in  other  words,  the  ideal  of  the  agricultural  State  must  be 
sacrificed.  On  this  supposition  Germany  will,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  have  room  not  only  for  its  existing  population  but 
for  the  yearly  increase  of  a  million  inhabitants  which  appears 
imminent.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the  Empire 
only  averages  300  persons  to  the  square  mile  (comparing  with 
about  200  in  1875),  while  that  of  the  two  most  industrial 
countries  of  Europe,  England  and  Belgium,  exceeds  600.  Even 
in  Germany  there  are  States  which,  without  showing  any  signs 
of  congestion,  maintain  a  far  larger  ratio  of  population  than 
the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Saxony  has  780  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  even  in  Prussia,  whose  ratio  is  only  278,  the 
province  of  Rhineland  has  a  density  of  620  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  the  province  of  Westphalia  one  of  465.  That 
Germany,  even  as  an  industrial  State,  could  hope  to  support  a 
population  as  dense  as  that  of  the  two  industrial  provinces  of  the 
North-West,  which  together  have  at  the  present  time  550  persons 
per  square  mile,  is  hardly,  to  be  expected.  For  that  the  natural 
resources  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  are  too  poor,  a  fact 
which  explains  why,  for  example,  whole  provinces  in  the  East  of 
Prussia  have  not  half  the  relatively  low  density  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  Between  a  present  national  ratio  of  300  persons  per 
square  mile  and  the  ratio  of  the  West  of  Prussia  there  is,  however, 
a  difference  which  represents  a  population  of  some  forty  millions, 
and  within  that  limit  there  is  clearly  a  very  considerable  capacity 
for  expansion.  This  expansion,  will,  however,  be  on  industrial 
and  not  on  agricultural  lines.  It  has,  indeed,  been  estimated 
that  there  are  ton  million  acres  of  moorland  and  other  waste 
land  which  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  and  which  would 
provide  holdings  of  25  acres  for  400,000  families,  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  population  so  represented  is  only  equal  to  two  years’  increase. 
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^  But  the  increase  of  industry  impHes  the  increase  of  markets, 

commodities 

™  f  ?  !?  interesting  to  note  the  impression 

V  problem  npon  the  mind  of  a  clear- 

thinking  Socialist_  writer,  Herr  Eichard  Calwer,  who  cannot  be 
acensed  of  Chanvinism.  Herr  Calwer  writes  in  the  “  Sozial- 
istische  Monatshefte  ”  : _ 

Truly  Germany  occupies  no  pleasant  position  in  the  world- 
market  On  the  one  side  there  is  England,  blessed  with  its 
colonial  empire,  which  more  and  more  approaches  towards  the 
goal  of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union,  and  on  the  other  side  there 
IS  the  North  American  Union,  which  not  only  regards  South 
merica  as  its  domain,  but  because  of  natural,  technical  and 

^^d  dangerous 

to  ns  For  the  present  Japan  and  Eussia  may  be  left  out  of  our 
calculations.  Between  the  two  stands  Germany,  which  is  main¬ 
taining  an  esti-emely  difScult  struggle,  not  merely  for  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  its  markets,  but  for  the  protection 
and  cheapening  of  its  supplies  of  raw  materials.  We  have  a 
yearly  increase  of  population  amounting  to  about  900,000.  Our 
a^icultrae  is  not  able  to  feed  this  increase,  and  it  must  for 
the  most  part  be  thrown  on  the  industrial  labour  market.  The 
industaal  production  of  Germany,  therefore,  will  increase,  and 
must  increase  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  industrial  country 
which  competes  with  us.  But  for  our  increasing  production 
we  need  to  find  a  sale,  and  one  on  as  favourable  and  healthy 
conditions  as  possible,  and  measures  must  also  be  taken  to  secui-e 

adequate  supplies  of  raw  material/’ 

Unpleasant  though  the  prospect  must  be  for  older  industrial 
nations,  which  see  themselves  threatened  from  several  sides 
Simultaneously,  German  competition  in  the  world  markets  will 
ine^tably  become  more  severe.  The  individual  industriaHst 
pushes  forward  his  trade  outposts  for  personal  advantage,  but  to 
the  nation  collectively  extended  markets  are  a  condition  of  life 
Ihere  remains  the  alternative  of  emigration,  and  it  is  one 
to  which  Oe^any  is  folly  alive.  Here,  however,  Germany  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  late  appearance  in  the 
field  as  a  colonial  Power,  few  territories  under  its  protection  are 
suited  to  the  settlement  of  Emopeans.  Germany,  indeed,  does 
not  possess  colonies  in  the  true  sense.  Its  colonial  empire  is 
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composed  of  protectorates  and  dependencies,  bureaucraticallj 
governed  from  Berlin,  situated  for  the  most  part  in  tropical 
countries,  which  are  suited  only  for  plantation  enterprises 
worked  by  native  labour.  The  one  dependency  which  seems  to 
offer  possibilities  of  genuine  colonisation  is  SoTith-West  Africa 
large  portions  of  which,  in  Damaraland  and  Namaland,  are  not 
only  very  fertile  but  enjoy  a  temperate  climate  and  seem  likely, 
when  abnormal  conditions  have  ceased  to  exist,  to  be  the  home 
of  a  considerable  agricultural  colony.  Whether  South-West 
Africa  is  able  to  receive  population  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
Cape  Colony  in  the  South,  as  the  German  Colonial  Secretary 
maintains  it  is,  depends  altogether  upon  the  character  and 
extent  of  its  undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  and  this  for  the  present 
exists  only  in  report. 

In  general,  however,  Germany’s  foreign  possessions  are 
unsuited  to  colonisation  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  consepence 
is  that  its  emigration  movement  represents  an  absolute  loss 
to  the  Empire.  During  the  past  thirty  years  (1876  to  1906) 
no  fewer  than  two  and  a  (piarter  million  Germans  have  left 
the  mother  country,  and  with  o.xception3  so  few  as  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant  have  made  their  homes  under  foreign  flags, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States.  The  destinations 


of  the  1,085,124  emigrants  who  left  Germany  between  1887  and 
1906  were  as  follows: — 

United  States . 

...  1,007,547 

Bimil  . . 

24,072 

•Other  American  States 

36,184 

Australia .  , . 

5,390 

Africa 

9,698 

Asia  '  ...  . . 

2,233'  '■ 

The  loss  to  tlic  Empire  of  this  emigrant 

population  is  naturally 

a  sore  point  with  all  patriotic  Germans,  and  is  an  argument  for 
colonisation  with  which  outsiders  can  cordially  sympathise.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  true,  the  emigration  figure  is  very  low, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  30,000  during  the  past  six  years, 
but  twenty  years  ago  it  exceeded  100,000  annually,  a  little 
earlier  it  exceeded  200,000,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict 
that  the  tide  will  not  again  turn. 

It  is  evident  that  no  mere  extension  of  its  European  boundaries 
would  afford  Germany  permanent  relief.  Whatever  reality  there 
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may  be  in  the  ideals  and  endeaTonrs  of  the  Pan-Germanic  move¬ 
ment,  Pan-Germanism  offers  no  solution  of  this  population 
problem.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  German-speaking  portions 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  may  eventually  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  naore  progi-essive  Emphe  in  the  North ;  it  is  barely 
conceivable  that  at  some  remote  period  German-speaking  terri¬ 
tories  outside  the  old  “  Holy  Eoman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation”  may  pass  under  the  Imperial  eagle,  but  territorial 
extensions  of  this  kind  would  in  no  way  abate,  and  might  even 
increase,  the  economic  pressm'e  of  the  population  question.* 

The  idea  which  is  nowadays  gaining  ground  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  undeveloped  and  spacious  countries  of  temperate  climate 
of  German  settlements,  on  the  model  of  those  in  South  Brazil, 
which  shall  act  as  pioneers  of  German  influence,  enterprise,  and 
trade. 

“  We  must  resign  ourselves  in  aU  clearness  and  calm  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquiring  colonies  suitable  for 
emigration,”  wi-ites  Dr.  P.  Eohrbaeh.  “  But  if  we  cannot  have 
such  colonies  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  cannot  obtain  the 
advantages,  if  only  to  a  limited  extent,  which  make  these  colonies 
desirable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  mere  possession  of 
extensive  transoceanic  territories,  even  when  they  are  able  to 
absorb  a  part  of  the  national  surplus  of  population,  as  necessarily 
a  direct  increase  of  power.  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Afiiea 
do  not  increase  the  power  of  the  British  Empire  because  they 
are  British  possessions,  nor  yet  because  a  few  million  British 
emigrants  with  their  descendants  livq  in  them,  but  because  by 
the  trade  with  them  the  wealth  and  with  it  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  mother  country  are  increased.  Colonies  which  do  not 
produce  that  result  have  but  little  value ;  and  countries  which 
possess  this  importance  for  a  nation,  even  though  they  are  not  its 
colonies,  are  in  this  decisive  point  a  substitute  for  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  ordinary  sense.” t 

For  the  present  it  might  seem  that  Germany’s  eyes  are 
tmmed  to  three  directions — to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  recognised  that  the  way  to  colonial  empire  in 

*  It  is  estimated  that  the  German-speaking  people  of  the  world  nnmber 
86,000,000.  Of  these  some  72  per  cent.  live  in  the  Empire;  the  vast  maiority 
of  the  remainder  are  distributed  in  Austria,  the  United  States,  and  Switzerland 
but  only  a  fraction  of  them  are  citizens  of  the  Empire.  ’ 

t  “  Deutschland  unter  den  Weltvolkem,”  pp.  159, 160. 
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South  America  is  blocked  by  the  Muuroe  Doctrine  amongst 
other  practical  difficulties,  but  that  doctrine  does  not  apply 
to  settlements,  and  it  has  not  prevented  the  establishment  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Brazil  of  several  large  German  colonies 
whmh  both  multiply  and  prosper.  According  to  a  recent 

ZZfn  I'osiclent  in  Brazil  number  some 

iOO  OOO  the  ^-eat  majority  being  settled  in  the  southern 
►-tatea  of  Lie  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catharina 
while  a^  small  number  are  found  in  San  Paulo  and  Espirito 
Santo,  in  the  north.  This  population  is  for  the  most  part  the 
result  of  natural  increase,  for  of  late  years  emigration  thither 
has  greatly  declined.  Twenty  years  ago  the  yearly  average  was 
some  2,o00 ;  of  late  years  it  has  fallen  below  a  third  of  that 
number^  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  general  stream  of 
emigration.  It  is  held  that  Germanism  in  Brazil  might  still  be 
indefinitely  strengthened  by  well-directed  emigration,  and  that 
scttlemonte  might,  with  equal  prospects  of  success,  be  established 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

In  Near  Asia,  too,  German  colonisation  is  by  no  means  of 
recent  origiii.  There  are  in  Transcaucasia  agricultural  settle¬ 
ments  established  by  Wiirtemberg  farmers,  whose  descendants, 
in  tfic  third  generation,  live  in  their  own  villages,  and  still  speak 
their  native  language.  In  Palestine  there  are  the  Gorman  Templar 
colonies  on  tlio  coast,  which  have  prospered  so  well  as  to  excite 
the  rosontmont  of  the  natives.  The  building  of  the  Bagdad 
liailway  has  turned  German  attention  to  the  fertile  regions  of 
Anatolia  and  Mesopotamia,  though  rather  with  the  idea  of  com- 
morcc  than  of  possession.  How  far  Turkey  might  be  willing  to 
ciieourage^  Gorman  settlement  there  on  a  systematic  basis  is  a 
problematic  question  which  cannot  be  decided  by  the  present 
aiuicablo  relationships  between  that  Power  and  Berlin.  The  fact 
that  German  enclaves  would  mean  the  presence  of  an  alien 
religion  and  an  alien  culture  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
Empiio  is  aii  objection  which  will  hardly  give  way  before  the 
exchange  of  diplomatic  courtesies.  Either  these  colonies  would  , 
bring  tlicir  own  institutions  and  cultivate  their  own  customs  and 
laws,  each  constituting  itself  a  State  within  a  State,  or  they 
would  live  under  and  he  subject  to  Turkish  laws,  which  would  he 
intolerable.  Enthusiastic  advocates  of  colonisation  call  for  the 
establishment,  on  terms  to  be  arranged,  of  a  German  pro- 
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^  prescribed  territory ;  but  while  neither  country  is 

that  is  r  ^  °P™°^  is  widely  held  in  GennLy 

A  «t  ^  eventual  disintegration  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions 
Asia  Minor  mil  naturally  faU  to  the  Northern  Empire.  Cer¬ 
am  y  It  would  be  wise  if  England  accustomed  itseE  to  the  idea 
that  Germany  may  look  for  rehef  to  that  quarter. 

These  are  speculations  of  the  future,  however,  and  they  do  not 

openmgs.  No  disguise  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Geman  industiw 
biMds  great  expectations  upon  the  Bagdad  Eailway,  which  it 
le^aids  as  the  key  to  new  markets  in  which  Germany  will  have  a 

preponderant  position.  “It  is  possible,”  ivrites  Dr.  Rohrbaeh, 
who  has  for  years  directed  attention  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  this  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  » that  there 

noHtSrf^JT  ™  Germany’s 

pohtical  attitude  to  Turkey  is  unlike  that  of  aU  other  European 

owep  in  that,  m  complete  sincerity,  we  ask  not  a  single  foot  of 
urkish  territory  either  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  but  have  only 
the  wish  and  the  interest  to  find  in  Turkey-whether  its  domina¬ 
tion  be  in  future  restricted  to  the  Asiatic  provinces  or  not- 
a  market  and  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  our  industry,  and  in 

regarding  other  nations 
tlian  that  of  an  unconditional  open  door.”  ♦  The  attitude  of  the 
commercial  ^^d  was  recently  stated  as  follows  by  the  Cologne 
Gazette .  The  Bagdad  Railway  means  for  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  openmg  up  of  large  territories,  for  Germany  it  is  sinmlv 
an  enterprise  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  for 
^  eiman  capital  and  trade  a  new  field  of  actiyity.  German 
^nance  did  its  best  to  induce  English  and  French  capitalists  to 
co-operate  m  the  biulding  of  the  line,  and  it  is  not  to  blame  if 
they  have  refused  to  come  in.  It  is  ridiculous  that  German 
pohcy  should  be  reproached  with  a  desire  to  obtain  a  footin<r  in 
Asia  Minor  to  the  injury  of  other  foreign  interests.  We  m-e 
oing  in  Tm-key  just  what  we  are  doing  in  other  parts  of  the 
world— we  are  seeking  new  markets  for  om-  exports  and  new 
spJieres  of  investment  for  our  capital/’ 

still  more  recently  an  official  imprimatur  was  placed  upon 
this  statement  of  German  views  in  Asia  Minor.  Speaking  in 
the  Reichstag  on  March  24,  1908,  Secretary  of  State  von  Sehon 

“  DeutscHand  unter  den  Weltvolkern,”  pp.  52,  53. 
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said :  He  trusted  and  believed  that,  in  accordance  with  tbe 

predominant  part  which  Germans  had  taken  in  initiating  and 
financing  the  scheme,  German  influence  would  remain  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  enterprise.  But  all  the  assertions  which  had  been 
advanced  with  regard  to  German  political  schemes  in  connection 
with  the  railway,  or  with  reference  to  an  alleged  plan  of  German 
colonisation  in  the  districts  through  which  it  passed,  were  pure 
inventions.”"^' 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the  singular  faculty  of  the 
German  for  combining  idealism”  with  ‘‘realism”  by  Dr.  P. 
Eohrhach’s  plea  that  Ids  countrymen  will  put  away  all  thoughts 
of  acquiring  territory  in  Asia  Minor  and  seek  to  establish 
influence  there  by  a  well-directed  conjunction  of  philanthropy 
and  business.  Kemembering  the  pioneer  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Italians  in  tl,ie  Levant  with  schools  and  by  the 
French  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  with  hospitals,  he 
advises  Germans  to  employ  the  same  means  of  winning  the  con¬ 
fidence — and  obtaining  the  orders— of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia. 

From  these  two  things,  the  school— tliat  is,  the  making 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  Go.i*nuiu  l^uigimgc'.,  with  a  certain 
acquaintanco  with  German  culture— n, ml  more  especially  medical 
institutions,  the  most  fruitful  efforts  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  economic  relationships  between  giver  and  receiver  will  he 
obtained.  Every  penny  which  is  expended  in  this  way  in  Turkey 
from  to-day  forward  will  in  due  time  he  converted  into  a  certain 
import  value.  That  is  the  policy  which  we  should  follow  in  the 
territory  opened  up  by  the  Bagdad  Eailway.”  t 

One  aspect  of  the  opening  up  of  Anatolia  would  hardly  appear 
toJiave  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  viz.,  the  probable 
results  for  the  German  corn-growing  industry.  If,  as  one 
authority  has  estimated,  the  now  railway  will  .eventually 
enable  corn  in  good  years  to  be  placed  on  the  German 

Such  an  avowal  of  legitimate  endB  is  more  conciliatory  than  the  plea  put 
forward  by  a  promineut  member  of  the  EeicliHtag  that  Gcnuainy’H  only  interest 
ill  the  Bagdad  Bailway  is  arohsoological.  liaron  von  Ilertling  stated  on 
April  SO,  1907  :  “It  is  true  that  a  German  corporation  obtained  the  conccBsion 
for  this  railway  from  the  Ottoman  Government  in  1904-,  and  wo  have  every 
inducement  to  use  German  capital  in  opening  up  tliat  old  centre  of  civilisation 
for  the  purposes  of  science  and  exploration,  but  that  political  considerations  are 
involved  would  never  occur  to  me.” 

t  “Deutschland  unter  den  Weltvblkern,”  p.  X77. 
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frontier  at  tte  price  of  £4:  5s.  per  ton,  the  new  railway  will 
be  likely  to  accentuate  the  existing  fend  between  industry  and 
agricnltm’e. 

In  trade  efforts  of  this  kind,  whether  in  Asia  Minor  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  necessary  reason  for  con¬ 
flict  or  misunderstanding  between  Germany  and  other  countries  ; 
the  only  rivalry  is  in  brains,  energy,  and  resource.  Appre¬ 
hensions  on  that  score  will  also  be  diminished  the  more  firmly 
and  loyally  Germany  adheres  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door  ’’ 
which  Great  Britain  has  followed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  to 
the  immeasurable  advantage  of  international  trade  and  the  equal 
enrichment  of  other  nations  with  itself.  That  this  policy  still 
holds  the  field  in  Berlin  may  safely  he  concluded  from  the  public 
declaration  deliberately  addi’essed  through  the  delegation  of 
British  journalists  to  the  British  Government  and  people  by  Dr. 
von  Miihlberg,  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  May  29, 
1907 .  Everywhere  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,”  he  said,  "^Germany 

has  only  one  aim  the  open  door.  I  believe  that  it  is  just  on 
this  point  of  policy  that  we  could  meet  and  count  on  your 
Everywhere  in  the  world  where  Great  Britain  has 
brought  any  country  under  her  influence  she  has  never  suppressed 
the  trade  development  of  other  lands,  as  many  nations  have  done 
to  their  own  detriment.  You  have  always  devoted  your  energies 
and  labours  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country’s  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  civilisation  and  progress.  You 
have  never  excluded  other  States  from  territories  under  British 
influence,  but  allowed  them  to  go  in  aldng  with  you.  This  policy 
of  yours  is  now  celebrating  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  Egypt. 
The  policy  of  my  Imperial  master  shares  this  conception  of  the 
tasks  and  aims  to  which  the  civilised  State  must  aspire.  Here, 
I  believe,  is  the  connecting  bridge  which  we  can  cross  together 
and  join  hands  upon  without  any  prejudice  to  the  friendships 
and  alliances  uniting  your  Empire  to  other  nations.”  Such  an 
attitude,  while  it  cannot  diminish  the  mercantile  rivalry  between 
nations,  may  yet  do  much  to  mitigate  the  conditions  under  which 
that  rivahy  is  carried  on. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  one  other  outcome  of  Welt--- 
2^oUtik  as  understood  in  Germany  in  the  present  day,  and  for 
England  it  has  special  interest.  If  new  markets  are  necessary 
to  Germany’s  growing  population  it  is  no  less  inevitable  that  its 
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Bea  power  will  bo  mcreased,  for  the  protection  of  its  maritimp 
'  CO,  and  not  least,  as  the  dependence  upon  foreign  corn 
mcro»o,  *  f„«l  supply,  p.,  iE.s  p,sse„t  L  ialf  pC 
0l  Wdtpohuk  which  holds  the  field.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  to! 

Goman  p-uUef  drawn 

.  .man  p.iiticb  together  as  never  since  the  ardent  but  short- 

scptemiato  incident  of  twenty  years  ago  and  that 

Tr“'’  “  cti 

nno^ivKiGd  a,ttaclinicnt  of  tlie  nation. 

..no'^th^f!“!^”!^“f®  of  the  nation.  The 

\  "  ^  •^hdJfi.anite  desire  to  see  the  Gnrinan  navy  biw<T’M 

"wci.  trr' "  T"? 

upon  pioinpl  and  cfticient  defence.  The  other  motive  which  is 

2;  rrr;  r’,  »» r™  J 

■tintiou  fot  a  huger  place  in  the  sun.”  The  first  of  these 

.  Itssoi  1 .  laulson,  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  in  Germanv 

“  Tlif  r  between  that  country  and  Great  .Britai/ 

Iho  Uermau  Empire,”  he  says,  ‘‘has  participated  in  th^ 

iril  '!■  '  '  Europo—at  first  modestly,  of  late 

Li  !  L  f  *rade_  compelled  it  to  take  measures  for  the 
emnsrof  0^’  its  over-sea  interests.  In  the 

Zcant  c  StnZ  Senoration  Germany,  as  an  industrial  and 
EmZ  f  ^  worked  its  way  into  the  second  position  in 

_miopo,  to-day  iMigland  alone  is  ahead  of  it,  yet  by  no  m-eat 

?  m  every  year.  The  necessity 

S  tEc  political  thought 

dueBtion  finds  freejnent  recog- 
mtjoi  in  the  works  of  Dr.  P.  Eohrbach.  “  The  question  for  us  ” 

thf  d  r  "  '1  *dl  our  strength  in 

the  determination  to  gain— or  more  truly  to  regain— for  our- 

"i  7  uow'ahead  of  us  ; 

whether  wo  shall  maintain  our  position  amongst  the  nations  by 

uch  in  the  twentieth  century  and  later  world-history  will  be 
(OimlrZfim),  Wmcmchaft.  Kumt,  -md  Technik 
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made  or  shaU  modestly  agree  to  take  a  second  place  in  the 

concert  of  world-policy.’’  ^ 

For  practical  pui-poses  it  is  the  Emperor  who  directs  naval 
policy,  t  and  who  will  direct  it  so  long  as  he  continues  to  rule  as 
well  as  to  reign,  and  he  has  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  underlie  that  policy.  He,  too,  is  naturally 
concerned  that  Germany’s  maritime  interests,  its  foreign  trade. 
Its  colonial  empire,  its  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
security  of  the  home  coasts  shall  be  able  to  rely  upon  efficient 

The  German  Empire  has  become  a  world-empire,”  he  said 
on  nnnary  18,  1896,  on  tte  twenty-fifth  anniTersary  of  the 
oundation  of  the  Empire;  “  thousands  of  our  German  country¬ 
men  live  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  German  goods,  German 
knowledge,  German  enterprise  go  across  the  ocean.  The 
values  which  Germany  carries  upon  the  sea  figure  at  thousands 
of  millions  [of  marks] .  It  is  your  solemn  duty  to  bind  this 
greater  German  Empire  fast  to  the  Empire  at  home.”  “  Im¬ 
perial  power,”  he  said  fm-ther  on  December  13,  1897,  “denotes 
sea  power,  and  Imperial  power  and  sea  power  are  complementary  • 
the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.” 

Yet,  while  basing  his  claim  for  a  strong  navy  on  the  needs 
of  Germany’s  foreign  trade  and  colonial  empire,  the  Emperor 
recopises  that  greater  prestige  as  a  world-Power  can  only  he 
obtained  by  a  policy  of  naval  expansion.  “The  wave-beat 
toocks^  powerfully  at  our  national  gates,”  he  said  on  July  3, 
1900,  “  and  calls  us  as  a  great  nation  to  maintain  our  place  in 
the  world— in  other  words,  to  foUow  wo’rld-policy.  The  ocean  is 
indispensable  for  Germany’s  greatness,  but  the  ocean  also 
reminds  us  that  neither  on  it  nor  across  it  in  the  distance  can 
any  great  decision  be  again  consummated  without  Germany  and 
the  German  Emperor.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  our  German 
people  conquered  and  bled  thirty  years  ago  under  the  leadership 
of  their  pnnees  in  order  to  be  pushed  on  one  side  when  great 
and  momentous  foreign  decisions  are  come  to.  Were  that  so 


^  ‘‘DeutscHand  unter  den  WeltTolkern,”  p.  149. 

■  53  of  the  Imperial  Constitution- 

“tender  the  supreme  command  of  the 
IS  charged  with  its  organisation  and  arrangement,  and 
he  shall  appoint  the  officers  and  officials  of  the  navy  and  in  hia  name  these  and 
the  seamen  shall  be  sworn  in.”  iiuBbe  ana 
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there  woiiia  once  for  all  be  an  end  of  the  world-power  of 
the  Geiman  nation,  and  I  am  not  going  to  allow  that  to 
happen.  To  use  the  fittest,  and  if  necessary  the  most  drastic 

It  IS  not  necessary  to_  weigh  too  critically  winged  words  like 

ihe  trident  must  pass  into  our  hands  ”  or  “  Our  future  lies  on 
the  water  for  their  author  has  never  attempted  to  conceal  his 
ambition  to  see  Germany  as  strong  on  water  as  on  land 

ni  Maich,  IJOo,  the  period  during  which  I  grew  to  man’s 
e  tate  was  neither  great  nor  glorious  for  the  seafaring  portion 
0  our  nation  Hero,  too,  I  have  drawn  the  logical  cozens 
of  that  which  my  forefathers  have  accomplished.  At  home  the 
araiy  had  been  developed  as  far  as  was  necessary.  The  time  for 
niival_  armament  had  come.  To-day  ...  the  fleet  is  afloat 
and  IS  stil  being  built.  Every  German  warship  launched  is 
one  guarantee  more  for  peace  on  earth,  yet  it  also  means  that 
our  adversaries  will  be  so  much  less  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  iis,  will  0  it  will  render  us  by  an  equal  amount  more 
viiliiiible  as  allies.” 

_  So  far  as  the  Emperor  is  concerned  the  policy  of  naval  extension 
IS  no  new  thing,  and  he  can  fairly  claim  that  he  is  merely 
reaping  to-day  the  fruits  of  years  of  vain  endeavour.  It  was  not 
without  sigmfacauce  that  on  coming  to  the  throne  he  addressed 
a  s^iiccial  message  to  the  navy,  reminding  it  that  “since  my 
oarhost  youth  I  have  been  connected  with  it  by  a  cordial  and 
vivu  sympathy.”  He  fiad  only  boon  on  the  throne  several 
months  when  (September,  1888)  he  placed  the  increase  of  the 
navy  m  tne  forefront  of  national  questions.  hope,”  lie  said 
in  reviewing  the  fleet  at  Wilhelmshaven,  “  that  the  navy  will 
powerfully  grow  and  contribute  to  the  defence  and  strength  of 
the  fatherland  and  the  security  of  its  coasts.”  The  desire  to 
see  the  navy  strengthened  dated  much  further  back,  however  for 
at  Bremen  in  March,  1905,  he  told  how  “  as  a  young  man  as  I 
stood  before  the  model  of  Bromine’s  ship,*  it  was  with  feelings  of 
resentment  that  I  realised  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  our 
fleet  and  the  flag  we  flew  in  those  days.”  Even  more  powerful 

*  In  180B,  by  resolution  of  the  old  Imperial  Diet  at  Frankfort  the  federal 
fleet,  inclucling  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Bromme,  was  sold  by  auction. 
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than  those  early  impressions  was  that  “  drop  of  sailor-blood 
from  my  mother  s  side  ”  which,  as  the  Emperor  has  reminded 
ns,  flows  in  his  yeins,  and  ‘‘gave  me  the  clue  as  to  how  and  in 
what  manner  I  was  to  frame  my  conception  of  the  duties  which 
henceforth  lay  before  the  German  Empire  ”  (March,  1905).  For 
a  long  time  he  piped  to  hearers  who  did  not  dance,  and  eight 
years  passed  before  the  Eeichstag  granted  the  reformed  Admi¬ 
ralty  a  vote  which  enabled  it  to  undertake  the  reorganisation 
of  the  navy  in  earnest,  so  “  setting  its  hand  to  a  work  which 
will  receive  the  grateful  appreciation  of  coming  generations.”  * 
The  construction  programme  of  1900  marked  the  definite 
triumph  of  the  large  navy  party.  That  programme  was  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  the  navy  by  the  year  1920  to  a  strength  of 
38  line  ships  and  14  large  cruisers,  based  on  a  life  of  twenty- 
five  years.  A  further  addition  was  made  in  1906,  however,  and 
again  in  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  age  of  iron¬ 
clads  firom  twenty-five  to  twenty  years,  and  according  to  present 
intentions  17  line  vessels,  six  large  cruisers,  and  19  small  cruisers 
wdl  be  laid  down  between  now  and  1917.  Nevertheless,  even 
with  these  additions,  the  view  generally  held  in  Germany  is 
that  the  present  progi-amme  is  definite  as  to  the  immediate 
future  only,  and  that  even  before  1912  supplementary  proposals 
will  be  made.  The  assumption  that  German  shipbuilding 
yards  are  not  able  to  meet  larger  demands  is,  of  course, 
groundless.  With  a  guarantee  of  regular  commissions,  the 
yards^  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser  and  the  Baltic  coast  would 
speedily  develop  an  output  capacity  .equal  to  any  eoneeivable 
requirements.  In  the  present  year  (1908)  there  are  building  in 
Germany  7  battleships  and  3  large  armoured  cruisers,  6 
cruisers,  and  3  gunboats,  with  24  torpedo-boats,  and  a  large 
number  of  submarines. 


What  this  naval  extension  policy  means  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  while  twenty  years  ago  the  naval  estimates 
amounted  to  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  and  ten  years 
ago  to  less  than  five  millions,  the  programme  for  the  next  ten 
years  is  based  on  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  nearly 
twenty-one  millions,  more  than  half  of  this  expenditure  being 
ear-marked  for  new  ships  and  armaments.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  navy  was  manned  by  fifteen  thousand  officers  and  seamen, 
*  Emperor’s  Speecli  from  the  Throne  on  May  6,  1896. 
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_  At  the  present  time  all  parties  are  favourahle 

increase  of  the  navv  ,in,l  ■if  ^*^™iuat)Je  to  the  rap  d 

tho  tad;ii„r,d  Sd  of  “  ®  T*  “““*  ™“ 
m-Bed  ll»  G„™«„  ^  o>™ 

ChauriBi*.  tt*l  w  ” 

Uio  movoDiont;  its  groatoarRioiiiJirtinoo'T’  abont 

behind  it  aro  the  deliberate  Mriil  nil  1  1  ^^^1  ™ 

lation.  The  wLk  intolr^fH 

a*  moTomont  and  ef  H^T  *  ‘  1°  ■='  «“  ‘to  side  of 

poworfiU  industrial  interests  with  n  v 

advocacy  in  tho  Proas  and  not  e  'Berons  and  woU-dirocted 

The  EhLsh-we;;isj  ii':::  .r  r“d“Sct ..ra??^ 

w\“s”tr:,'r? "  nC 

r:=S“ 

iiulcod  bo  severely  condeLied^  bntT*^^™  industnal  States  may  , 
own  conutry  tha/it  shall  tf  tl’  ^  ^  expected  of  one’s 

niiu-ht  I1G  fif.  1  A  '  ^  r  ®^eeptional  position  which 

>.»8ht  be  fatal.  A,  otters  are  te-daj  the  ^alU  of  a  SMo 

»oion«ic“Sg;'“'2j;'^?2|St!?^^^  °'  aod 

w  .TanuMy,  1907,  adopted  the  formal  resolutimtWf^*®  colonial  programme 
like  tho  Gorman  nation  cannot  uermnnonhW ®  Kreat  emlisad  nation 
but  must  take  part  with  the  other  great^naHont^i”®*  internal  politics, 

and  formed  a  standing  eommittf«*'li°^i^“®  oolomal  and  world-polities,” 

“  without  direct  participation  in  party  warfare^” 
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its  readiness  for  war  both  on  sea  and 

bas'^obS  naval  extension  policy 

ained  upon  the  national  imagination  may  be  seen  in  the 
lemarkable  growth  of  the  Navy  League  and  the  popularity  of  its 
propagandism  It  is  only  ten  years  since  the  Na^v^Leal  wa 
established  yet  it  has  to-day  a  membership,  individutf  aTd 

IMM  f„  H  ^'“5“’  >mnaUy.  Nor  is  its  injoenos 

of  tt.r.  r  S'’,"'  coolribales  a  ' 

quarter  of  the  members.  It  has  branches  in  every  town  and  in 

almost  every  village ;  members  of  the  reigning  houses  are  its 

most  energetic  workers;  its  maps  and  charts,  illnstratin-^  and 

comparmg  the  navies  of  England  and  Germany,  are  found  in  tens 

of  thousands  of  schoolrooms,  libraries,  and  offices,  and  it  keeps 

IdvoZf  ^ith  pamphlets  and  leaflets  L 

advocacy  of  the  large  fleet  policy.  The  Government  takes  care 

Lea^rn  f  shipbuilding  programmes  which  the 

Lea^e  puts  forward  from  time  to  time,  yet  it  would  be  verv 
unwilling  to  deny  that  the  League’s  effective  agitatil IffS 
substantial  help  to  the  policy  of  naval  extension,  and  moreover 

there  la  an  unnnst^able  tendency  for  the  League’s  programmes 

to  translate  theinselves  into  fact. 

.The  League  is  distinctly  Chauvinistic  in  spirit,  though  it 
^so  fosters  much  genuine  and  healthy  patriotism.  The^tone 
which  prevails  in  its  rding  circles  may  be  judged  from  a  passage 
taken  from  a  speech  made  by  Major-General  Eeim  (sinfe 
deposed  from  his  seat  owing  to  his  anti-Eoman  Catholic 
b^ffation  m  the  last  elections)  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Cologne  m  May,  1907:—  ^ 

otblJM  large  as  all 

_  er  Navy  Leagues  in  the  world  together.  Even  the  EngHsh 

Navy  League  has  written  to  us  asking  an  explanation  of  how 

EL^^r^^T  “  sent  the 

Enghsh  Navy  League  our  rules,  and  with  our  usual  eourtesv 

given  it  advice  and  directions.  But  our  rules  have  Z 

Eor  fb?r  ''I?®''  lives  in  the  League 

Eor  that  reason  no  Navy  League  in  the  world  can  imitate  us' 

The  spirit  upon  which  we  are  founded  is  that  of  German 
Sozialistische  Monatshefte,  Noveinber  1905 
24  ’  ■ 
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idoalism.  Our  navy  recognises  only  one  flag,  ‘black,  white  and 
rod,’  and  this  symbol  of  German  unity,  the  war  flag,  we  shall 
maintain,  for  in  it  is  incorporated  the  idealism  of  the  German 
nation.  ^  It  is  the  duty  of  tho  Navy  League  to  spread  amongst 
the  nations  the  conviction  that  wo  urgently  need  a  strong  fleet. 
Our  entire  political  relations  with  foreign  countries  depend  upon 
tho  question  of  power.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  may  write  the 
prettiest  notes,  but  tho  world  always  asks  what  lies  behind. 
And  because  the  Powers  know  that  behind  Germany  there 
stands  a  victorious  army,  they  say,  ‘  Wo  had  better  take  care.’ 

“But  that  does  not  apply,  alas  !  to  our  navy,  and  so  we  must 
work  unceasingly  for  the  rapid  increase  of  our  fleet.  Germany 
builds  ships  more  slowly  than  any  other  Power.  If,  according 
to  the  senseless  proposal  made  to  the  Hague  Conference,  the 
building  of  new  ships  were  to  he  auspoudod,  England  would 
have  100  vessels  of  war.  Franco  49,  the  United  States  40, 
Germany  32,  and  Japan  28,  and  remember  also  that  England 
and  Japan  build  a  far  larger  typo  of  vessel  than  we.  Japan 
nowadays  builds  vessels  of  22,000  tons  in  two  years,  while 
Germany  needs  four  years  to  build  armoured  vessels  of  13,000 
tons,*  and,  as  the  English  Admiralty  has  lately  said,  the  State 
which  builds  most  quickly  has  tho  cheapest  and  the  most 
modern  vessels  at  command.  P’or  tho  enormous  numerical 
superiority  of  almost  all  States  which  concern  us  we  have  no 
sufficient  oquivalont  in  technical  matters.  In  face  of  these 
brutal  figures  oven  tho  best  spirit  and  tho  most  willing  sacrifice 
are  of  no  avail.  ThoroJa  no  great  political  art  in  dictating  laws 
and  concluding  alliances  everywhere  when  one  has  such  a  navy 
as  the  English.  But  for  that  reason  the  German  nation  should 
not  bo  told  that  it  has  no  reason  to  he  nervous.  If  one  is  in 
questionable  company,  where  a  couple  of  rascals  arc  armed  with 
cudgels  and  one  has  only  a  walking-stick  oneself,  the  situation  is 
by  no  means  pleasant.” 

It  may  bo  true  for  the  present  that,  as  a  responsible  German 
journal  recently  stated,  “No  single  person  in  Germany  cherishes 
the  hope  that  tho  German  navy  will  one  day  be  equal  to  that  of 
England,  much  loss  be  superior  to  it.”  Yet  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  hope  is  only  disowned  because  the  possibility  of  its 
realisation  seems  so  remote,  and  even  those  who  most  readily 

*  A  statement  which  must  have  surprised  the  German  shipbuilding  yards. 
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concede  Germany’s  right  to  frame  its  naval  poHcy  according 
to  its  liking, ^  and  who  are  entirely  convinced  that  that  policf 
conceals  no  sinister  designs  against  other  Powers,  will  decliL  to 
believe  that  there  can  he  any  finality  about  the  latest  or  any 
utnre  naval  programme.  Whatever  its  present  intentions  may 
,  having  decided  that  it  will  have  a  strong  fleet,  Germany  will 
nd  it  impossible  to  impose  any  limits  to  the  size  of  that  fleet 
other  than  those  which  financial  considerations  may  dictate. 

e  very  ogic  of  facts  those  facts  which  are  held  to  justify  the 
naval  constraction  schemes  now  regarded  as  sufficient— wiU  com¬ 
pel  It  to  go  forward,  and  so  armaments  which  are  honestly  spoken 
0  as  superfluous  to-day  will  be  found  necessary  to-morrow 
No  one_  can  doubt  this  who  has  watched  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  come  over  German  public  opinion  on  the  navy 
question  during  the  past  few  years.  To  give  one  illustration  only: 
It  was  only  in  1905  that  the  leading  organ  of  the  commercial, 
anti-militaiy  Eadical  party  of  Prussia,  the  Vossische  Zeitmw 
said  in  disparagement  of  a  navy  scheme  of  that  day  “The 
more  eager  and  excited  the  demands  which,  with  the  fullest 
publicity,  are  advanced  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  German 
navy— an  agitation  which  does  not  scruple  to  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  war  with  England— the  stronger  wiU  be  the 
mducements  for  other  States,  and,  in  particular,  for  Great 
Eritain,  to  strengthen  their  own  naval  forces.  The  boundless 
extravagances  in  which  the  spokesmen  of  the  Navy  Leao-ue 
mdulge  may  easily  produce  a  result  which  was  not  contemplated. 
The  more  ‘shouting’  there  is  in  Germany  the  more  ships  will 
England  bmld.”  Yet  two  years  later  the  same  journal  wrote 
when  the  proposal  of  a  still  larger  scheme  led  to  controversy 
abroad,  “  Why  is  Germany  put  in  the  foregi-ound  in  discussions 
of  the  armament  question  ?  The  Government’s  plans  have  been 
publicly  explained,  and  bave  been  sanctioned  by  tbe  Reicbsta^* 
England  will  surely  not  express  or  indicate  a  wish  in  Berlin  that 
the  new  German  Navy  BiU  shaU  not  be  carried  into  efl'ect?  If 
the  English  believe  that  in  spite  of  their  friendly  relations 
mth  France  and  Japan,  and  in  spite  of  their  understanding  with 
Eussia,  they  must  lay  down  two  ships  of  the  same  type  for  each 
one  that  Germany  lays  down,  we  ought  not  to  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increase  of  the  English  Naval  Estimates.” 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  who  have  watched  the  gradual  ciystalli- 
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sation  of  the  large  navy  idea  in  Gomiany,  and  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  apprehensions  to  which  the  twofold  problem  of 
population  and  foreign  trade  gives  rise,  that  little  chance  exists 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  state  quo  ante  policy.  Many  of 
Germany’s  critics  will  say  that  in  providing  for  more  or  less  remote 
contingencies  the  German  nation  is  noedloasly  anxious.  But 
foresight  is  the  essence  of  statesmanship,  and  Germany  cannot  be 
blamed  because  it  refuses  to  accept  the  idea  that  national  policies 
can  be  constructed  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  chances  and 
accidents  of  the  moment.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  war 
of  1871  was  in  reality  won  sixty  years  before,  when  Prussia 
introduced  the  system  of  universal  military  service;  that  the 
foundation  of  Germany’s  modern  industrial  triumphs  was  laid  in 
the  oiglitoenth  century,  when  Prussia  and  Saxony  enacted  com¬ 
pulsory  education;  that  the  singularly  successful  administration 
of  German  towns  which  is  being  to-day  so  diligently  studied,  and 
which  well  repays  all  the  study  given  to  it,  is  the  fruit  of  laws 
and  decrees,  elastic  and  infinitely  adaptable  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions,  going  back  a  full  century,  before  some  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  which  nowadays  beset  town  government  could 
have  been  anticipated.  Granted  the  necessity  of  a  given  policy, 
questions  of  time  and  method  are  of  supreme  importance. 

The  difficulty  consists  in  reconciling  divergent  standpoints. 
The  Emperor  has  said  in  perfect  good  faith  that  “with  every  new 
German  battleship  another  pledge  for  peace  on  earth  is  given.” 
Probably  most  English  people  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  strong  German  navy  of  the  future  will  prove  as  pacific  as  the 
strong  army  has  proved  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  yet  they 
naturally  think  that  Germany  might  have  been  content  to  keep 
tlio  peace  of  Europe  with  its  big  battalions  as  before,  leaving 
England  to  offer  its  ironclads  as  hostages  in  the  same  groat 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  advances  “  the  right  to 
maintain  the  navy  and  the  army  which  it  requires  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  interests.”  *'  Its  position  was  officially 
restated  by  Prince  Billow  in  the  Eeichstag  on  March  24, 1908, 
in  the  following  words : — “  We  do  not  dispute  England’s  right  to 
draw  up  its  naval  programme  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
which  its  responsible  statesmen  consider  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  world-  (maritime?)  supremacy,  and 
*  Speech  of  the  Emperor  at  Hamburg,  September  7,  1904. 
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snarly  it  cannot  be  taken  amiss  that  we  should  build  those 
ships  which  we  require,  nor  can  we  be  blamed  for  desiring  that 
oui-  progi-amme  of  naval  construction  should  not  be  represented 
as  a  challenge  to  England  ”  The  same  contention  was  recently 
advanced  in  less  diplomatic  terms  by  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
which  wrote,  “If  Germany  were  to  suggest  to  Great  Britain  a 
restnction  of  the  British  programme  of  warship  constraetion,  it 
would  provoke  a  storm  of  indignation  in  England.  In  the  same 
wy,  It  IS  not  clear  by  what  right  Great  Britain  can  exercise  any 
influence  over  Germany’s  naval  progi-amme.” 

That  is  the  position  which  all  Germany  takes  on  this  question, 
and  no^  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  either  ignoring  it  or 
converting  it  into  a  grievance.  For  England,  the  country 
principally  affected,  the  o^y  safe  and  the  only  possible  attitude 
les  m  the  calin,  dispassionate,  and  ungrudging  recognition  of 
Germany’s  right  to  follow  the  policy  which  it  thinks  wise  and 
necessary.  Such  an  attitude  leaves  both  countries  with  a  ffee 
hand  ;  for  England  especially  it  has  the  inestimable  advantage 
that  it  enables  its  statesmen  to  shape  their  schemes  of  national 
defence  unembarrassed  by  external  conditions  and  obligations, 
and  guided  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the  Empire’s  interests 
an  needs.  ^  Such  an  attitude  will  add  enormously  to  the 
responsibilities  of  statecraft,  it  may  impose  upon  the  nation 
greatly  increased  material  sacrifice,  yet  it  will  also  immensely 
strengthen  the  never-failing  appeal  to  patriotism. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  whatever  the  navy 
Germany  may  create,  it  will  be  an  efficient  navy.  The  attention 
to  detail,  the  system  and  method,  the  scientific  spirit,  the  ac¬ 
curate  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains  which  have  made  the  army  what  it  is  will  not  be 
wanting  in  the  administration  of  the  sea  force. 
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^miy  colottiii,!  on  tor  prices . -Tho  modern  colonial  movninonti—Angra  Pequena— 

PriiKu.’i  llismanik’s  shorli  im'iliod  --lliH  uruvilHii/^liuwH  to  load  the  move¬ 
ment  -His  |^)rinei))li\s  oC  colonisation Govtnm I merchant,  not 

gov(5rnin{(  hnuMuioi’at  ” . The  reaction  and  its  causos--Emancial  cost 

to  the  Empirc—Tho  \vu.rs  and  insurreeti()nH.---Ax'lnritiiBtrativo  doiicieneies 
— Gov(n:nm,t'mt  on  Prussian  |)rincii;)h'.M  The  “(jolonial  scandals  ”~Herr 
Dornburff  H  policjy-— dhio  cxcossos  oC  the  white  tradora~Tho  Hcrero  rising 
-—The  force  theory  of  colonisation. 

ONE  of  tlie  many  (jarman  liistorianB  of  tlie  colonial  movo- 
nuint  (latoB  liis  story  from  the  end  of  the  OriiHadoB,  while 
another,  not  to  bo  onfcdoiio  in  the  national  virtnc  of  ilioroughncs!??, 
s<3(ikH  Ills  origins  in  the  shadowy  vistas  of  pre-Christian  annals. 
JA)r  practical  purposes  tlie  G*o,mian  colonial  movement,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  is  barely  a  qtiarter  of  a  century  old. 

There  wore  genuine  if  tentative  efibrts  at  colonisation  as  early 
as  tlie  seventeenth  centm^,  when  the  Great  Elector  of  JJranden- 
burg  (who  reigned  1640--1688)  established  settlements  on  the 
West  Coast  of  A&ica.  Had  his  policy  of  foreign  enterprise 
1)0(311  supported  hy  his  successors  Prussia  might  have  ranked 
to-day  amoTigst  the  foremost  of  Colonial  Powers ;  for  the  Great 
.hlloctor  luid  all  the  instincts  of  our  Elizahethan  adventurers. 

''.Hus  siirost  wealth  and  the  credit  of  a  land  come  from  its 
commerce,”  ho  wrote;  shipping  and  trade  are  the  most 
honourable  pillars  of  a  State.”  He  built  a  strong  liect,  he 
traded,  explored,  fought,  and  buccaneered,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  reign  Brandenburg  seemed  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
maritime  career.  Earlier  ,  still  the  Hanseatic  Free  Cities 
would  fain  have  traded  in  foreign  territories  as  well  as  foreign 
merchandise,  had  not  jealous  eyes  been  turned  on  them  at 
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home.  ^‘Not  CliTe  but  a  Hamburg  Seuafcor,”  said,  and  no 
doubt  thought,  the  Wiirtemberg  publicist  Moser,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  ‘‘would  command  the  Ganges  to-day,  had  the  aims  of  the 
German  Hanseatic  towns  been  supported  instead  of  combated  by 
the  old  Empire.” 

But  Prussia’s  and  Germany’s  dreams,  such  as  they  were,  of 
world-conquest  and  colonisation  were  dispelled  when  King  Fred¬ 
erick  William  I.  of  Prussia  (1713-1740),  more  concerned  to 
assure  and  extend  his  sovereignty  at  home  than  to  dissipate  his 
strength  upon  foreign  enterprises,  abandoned  the  Great  Elector’s 
settlements.  The  new  policy  was  shared  by  Frederick  the  Great 
(1740—1786),  who  wrote  in  the  collection  of  maxims  which  he 
prepared  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors,  his  ‘'Expose  du 
gouvernement  prussien,”  ^^All  distant  possessions  are  a  burden 
to  the  State.  A  village  on  the  frontier  is  worth  a  principality 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.”  Nearly  a  centmy  and  a 
half  was  to  pass  before  the  colonial  question  again  seriously 
entered  German  politics. 

German  colonial  enthusiasts  are  in  the  habit  of  dating  the 
modern  movement  from  1874,  when  Great  Britain,  to  their 
country’s  dismay,  annexed  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  which  German 
trade  had  long  flourished.  But  if  the  feeling  which  this  addition 
to  the  British  Crown  created  in  German  commercial  circles  was 
one  of  resentment  and  bitterness,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
created  a  colonial  spirit.  About  this  time,  nevertheless,  the 
explorer  Gustav  Nachtigal  (1834-1885)  visited  various  parts 
of  Africa,  carrying  presents  to  native ^chiefs  from  the  German 
Emperor,  though  he  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  territory.  If 
Germany  had  at  that  time  any  serious  intention  of  colonising, 
it  was  a  fatal  mistake  that  its  attentions  were  directed  towards 
regions  which  had  already  passed  into  the  British  sphere  of 
influence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ’seventies  the  greater 
part  of  North  and  Central  Afirica  was  still  no-man’s  land,  and 
an  energetic  policy  of  exploration,  discreetly  supported  by  diplo¬ 
macy  at  home,  might  not  merely  have  secured  to  Germany 
rich  regions  which  soon  afterwards  fell  to  some  of  its  Continental 
neighbours,  but  might  even  have  obstructed  the  consolidation  of 
British  influence  which  has  happily  been  consummated  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  African  continent.  There  was,  however, 
no  appreciation  of  colonial  aims  in  Germany  at  that  time,  and 
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all  the  nation’s  effort  was  directed  towards  developing  at  home 
the. advantages  which  had  followed  from  the  successful  .war  with 
France*  It  wa.s  only  in  1883  that  the  first  colonial  society,  the 
Kolonial-Veroin,  came  upon  tlie  scene.  Up  to  then  there  was 
no  systematic  colonial  enterprise  and  no  organised  colonial  party  , 
in  Germany, 

It  was  the  Bremen  trader  Herr  Lildorits^  who  gave  to  Ger¬ 
many  the  earliest  of  its  existing  colonial  possessions.  In  1882 
Herr  Liideritz,  by  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  acquired  land  in 
the  bay  of  Angra  Poquena,  on  the  South-West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  he  pressed  the  home  Q'ovemment  to  support  his  claim* 
For  a  time  nothing  was  done,  until  the  claims  of  Herr  Liideritz 
were  disputed  l>y  a, gents  of  the  British  Crown.  But  for  this 
conflict  it  is  probable  tlial  the  German  colonial  movement  might 
not  only  have  htum  delayed  still  longer,  but  miglit  not  have  taken 
its  later  aggressive  furiiL  The  appeal  of  a  G-erman  subject  for 
protection  roused  Prince  Bismarck’s  interest,  Iiowevcr,  and,  as 
the  negotiations  with  this  country  did  .not  come  to  a  speedy 
issue,  he  abruptly  solved  the  difficulty  by  formally  annexing 
Liiderit^land.  On  April  24,  1884,  he  tclegra-plicxl  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Consul-General  in  Capetown:  According  to  the  represen¬ 
tations,  of  Herr  Liiderit^:  the  English  colonial  anthorities  doubt 
whether  bis  acquisitions  north  of  the  Orange  Eiver  can  claim 
6-ermany’s  protection.  Declare  publicly  that  both  Herr 
Liidoritz  and  his  settlements  arc  under  the  protection  of  the. 
^Empire.”  The  transaction  gave  to  Germany  the  coastland, 
(yxt ending  from  the  Orange.  Eiver  to  Cape  Frio,  exclusive  ..of 
Walfish  Bay. 

What  happened  in  South-West  Africa  happened,  too,  in  the 
North,- West.  Gorman  claims  to  territory  on  the  Cameroon  liiver 
.led  likewise  to  disputes,  and  here  also  Prince  Bismarck  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  be  unravelled..  In., 
the  Pacific  G-annaii  settlements  had  been  established  since 
,1880  for  trading  purposes  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,, 
and  over  these,  as  well  as,  the  New  Britain  Islands,  the  Ger¬ 
man  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  winter  of  1884.  These  two  new 
acquisitions  were  promptly  renamed,  the  one  being  called  Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s  Land  .and  the  other  Bismarck  ArcMpela.go. 

The  following  year  saw  fresh  annexations  in  East  Africa,  to 
develop  which  a  wealthy  company  was  formed,  and  in  the  Pacific 
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the  Marshall  Islands  and  part  of  the  Solomon  group  were  also 
acquired. 

The  treaties  under  which  Oermany  declared  a  protectorate 
over  the  East  African  regions  were  concluded  by  Dr.  Karl 
Peters,  an  ardent  colonial  pioneer  who  entirely  subordinated 
means  to  ends,  and  who,  as  Grovernor  of  East  Africa,  earned 
notoriety  some  years  later  on  account  of  acts  which  led  to  his 
disappearance  from  the  Colonial  service. 

Each  of  these  annexations  served  as  a  starting-point  for 
large  extensions  of  territory,  so  that  after  two  years  of  diligent 
search  and  salvage  amongst  the  still  unregarded  regions  of  the 
African  Continent  and  the  Pacific,  Grermany  found  itself  in 
possession  of  a  colonial  Empire  having  an  area  of  377,000 
square  miles — nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  Empire  at  home— 
and  an  estimated  population  of  1,750,000.  In  January,  1885, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  could  say,  The  colonial  movement  has 
been  in  flax  for  two  years,  and  the  reception  given  to  it  has  far 
surpassed  my  expectations.'’ 

The  efforts  and  enterprise  of  this  first  period  of  modern  colo¬ 
nisation  were  not,  however,  the  outcome  of  any  systematic 
policy  of  commercial  expansion,  nor  were  they  consciously 
designed  to  retain  under  the  German  flag  the  stream  of  emi¬ 
gration  which  had  flowed  out  of  the  country  in  increased  volume 
since  1871.  Colonisation  was  in  the  air,  and  the  movement 
infected  Germany  as  national  movements  always  do  infect  an 
emotional  and  enthusiastic  people.  That  there  was  at  that  time 
any  genuine  comprehension  of  the  question  and  the  immense 
issues  it  involved  may  be  doubted.  It  was  an  ebullition  of 
feeling,  a  mania,  rather  than  a  reasoned  national  policy;  the 
principal  colonial  advocates  in  those  days  were  less  practical 
politicians  and  hard-headed  men  of  business  than  Pan-Germanic 
idealists  and  sword-rattling  Chauvinists  who  regarded  colonies 
as  the  natural  appanage  of  empire. 

It  is  significant  that  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  assistance  alone 
made  the  colonial  movement  possible  and  national,  never  had 
great  faith  in  colonies— so  late  as  1899  he  declared  that  he  was 
‘‘  still  no  colony  man  ’’—and  it  is  probable  that  if  he  could  have 
had  his  way  he  would  not  have  touched  the  question.  His  policy 
was  consolidation  at  home;  the  guiding  principle  of  his  action 
since  1871  had  been  that  Germany  was  to  be  counted  amongst 
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the  “satiated  States”  which  needed  no  farther  aggrandisement  ■ 
and  ho  regarded  the  pursuit  of  uncertain  schemes  of  power 
abroiid  as  untimely,  if  not  dangerous.  When  at  last  he  allowed 
himself  to  he  persuaded  to  inaugurate  a  colonial  policy  he  did  it 
admittedly  “with  little  confidence  in  its  expediency  yet  with 
uuroKcrved  confidence  from  the  standpoint  of  State  duty.” 
J.nn-,  as  wo  have  soon,  tlio  obligation  of  a.ssorting  Imperial  protec¬ 
tion  over  territories  in  which  (Icrniau  subjects  had  acquired  a  lien 
W!is  forced  upon  liim,  yet  having  once  staked  the  reputation  of 
tlio  .I'nnpire  upon  the  colonial  ■movement  he  chanqiioncd  it,  so 
long  as  he  knew  the  country  to  be  behind  him,  as  tliough  it  had 
involved  tlie  existence  of  the  Frussian  monarchy. 

li  ever,  indeed,  l.’riiice  .Hismai'ck  distrusted  his  own  judgment 
it  was  on  the  colonial  (luestion.  From  the  lirst  ho  acted  on  the 
principle  that  if  ho  were  to  saddle  himself  with  a  colonial  policy 
it  must  bo  on  the  express  demand  of  the  nation;  for  he  would 
not  undertak'o  the  responsibility  on  his  own  account.  Hence  he 
insisted  that  the  nation  must  make  known  its  deliberate  convic¬ 
tions  and  wishes  on  the  subject,  not  onco  but  repeatedly,  before 
he  could  accept  a  definite  mandate.  When  the  colonial  pirojects 
received  Liberal  opposition  he  did  not  altogether  resent  it,  but 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  ask  the  nation  whether  it  agreed  or  not 
witli  the  Government’s  attitude.  He  said  in  1884 

“  In  such  a  case  it  would  ho  the  duty  of  the  federal  Govern- 
monts  to  eouvinco  themsolves  whether  the  sentiment  of  the 
na,tien  in  the  new  elections  shares  the  hostility  shown  by  the 
present  majority  of  the  Reichstag,  in  which  case  the  judgment 
would  once  more  be  definitely  pronounced  upon  our  colonial 
ondoavonr,  or  whether  it  was  of  diflbrent  mind.  I  do  not  regard 
this  (piostion  as  settled,  and  I  am  fiir  from  wishing  to  answer 
it ;  I  simply  state  dispassionately  what  I  regard  to  bo  the  duty  of 
the  federal  Governments,  which  is  to  carry  forward  our  colonial 
policy  so  long  as  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  majority  of  the 
Gorman  nation  are  behind  them,  but  to  drop  it  should  this  hope 
bo  unjustified,  instead  of  pursuing  unfruitful  enterprises  in  a 
struggle  with  a  majority  of  the  Reichstag.” 

To  quote  again  (from  a  speech  of  the  same  year) 

“  In  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  colonial  policy  successfully 
a  Government  must  have  behind  it  in  Parliament,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  constitutional  Go’vernment  and  is  dependent  on  Parliament,  a 
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solid  majority  national  in  sentiment,  a  majority  which  is  superior 
to  the  momentary  decline  of  individual  parties.  Without  such 
a  reserve  of  force  in  the  background  we  cannot  carry  on 
colonial  policy.  The  national  energy,  when  neutralised  by  party 
struggles,  is  not  strong  enough  with  us  to  encourage  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  undertake  the  step  which  we  first  tried  in  the  case  of 
Samoa  in  1880.” 

Not  only  so,  but  Prince  Bismarck  foresaw  the  difficulty  of 
colonising  in  the  English  sense.  He  did  not  view  lightly  the 
obstacles  of  climate  and  national  inexperience.  Hence  he  never 
contemplated  the  immigration  of  white  settlers  into  the  colonies 
in  the  way  in  which  Australia  and  Canada  have  been  won  for 
the  British  race.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  regard  the 
German  colonies  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  Prussian  system 
of  bureaucracy  across  the  seas.  The  colonies  he  had  in  mind 
were  of  the  nature  of  trading  stations,  and  traders  were  in  the 
main  to  be  responsible  for  their  administration  as  well  as  for 
their  industrial  and  commercial  development. 

My  aim,”  he  said  on  October  28,  1885,  ‘‘is  the  governing 
merchant  and  not  the  governing  bureaucrat  in  those  regions. 
Oui’  privy  councillors  and  expectant  subalterns  are  excellent 
enough  at  home,  but  in  the  colonial  teritories  I  expect  more 
from  the  Hanseatics  who  have  been  there.” 

The  principle  was  sound  and  statesmanlike,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Germany  and  its  colonial  empire  if  it  had  been 
consistently  applied;  for  then  much  failure,  disappointment 
and  loss,  and  many  scandals  would  jiave  been  avoided. 

The  student  of  German  character  and  political  thought  will,  if 
he  goes  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  find  a  profound  significance 
in  the  fact  that  the  colonial  movement  which  was  inaugurated  with 
such  a  fanfare  of  national  exaltation,  insomuch  that  for  a  time  the 
nation  was  “colony  mad,”  became  twenty-five  years  later,  for  a 
time  at  least,  one  of  the  most  controverted  questions  in  Imperial 
politics,  so  that  quite  recently  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  Herr 
Dernburgjhad  to  itinerate  the  Empire,  appealing  to  his  countrymen 
of  all  classes  not  to  give  up  hope  but  to  create  a  new  “  colonial 
impulse,”  “Help  us,”  he  said  to  an  audience  of  Berlin  pro¬ 
fessors  and  artists  on  January  8,  1907,  “  to  make  the  impulse 
without  which,  in  Bismarck’s  words,  no  colonial  policy  can  be 
successful,”  and  this  was  the  burden  of  a  succession  of  elec- 
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tion  speeches  dolivoroa  in  Mimich,  Stuttgart,  Franirfort,  and 
elsowliero. 

It  is  worth  while  iiupuriiig  into  sonio  of  the  reasons  for  the 
nation’s  failure  to  .suslaJu  the  (irst  eolouial  enthusiasm  The 
roaiHons  arc  many,  and  several  of  thorn  have  a  vital  hearing 
upon  the  future^  of  Germany’s  eohmia,!  empire,  and  suggest  it 
they  do  not  jnstily,  doubts  whotlicr  even  now,  tnuler  eoiiditions 
perhaps  more  favourable  than  over  botnro,  the  suceoss  of  the 
colojiiul  luovoiiiiciit  IB  fibsolutoly  asBtii'od* 

And^  first,  the  ojiponents  of  colonisation  point  out  with  truth 
that,  far  from  the  colonies  having  yielded  a,ny  tangible  gain 
t.  loy  have,  iuvolvoci  tli,o  in  (vunriuouB  oxpciulitnre,  in 

a  succession  of  wars  and  milita,ry  cuterprises  which  have  cost 
the  country  thousands  of  lives;  they  have  not  yet  improved  the 
reputation  ot  tho  country  as  a  civilising  Power;  and  they  have 
intioducod  Irosh  elements  ol  discord  into  foreign  rehitioiiships. 

^  What  tho  colonies  have  cost  the  .Mm])ire  in  money  in  tlio 
form  of  annual  subsidies,  in  the  cost  of  wars,  in  tho  postal  and 
stoaiuslnp  grants,  and  in  administrative  cxpciisos  at  immo  is  a 
hill  which,  as  yet  has  never  heen  made  out  in  full,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  knowledgo  of  all  details  no  two  estimates  are 
alike.  According  to  a  statement  Inrnislicd  to  tho  Ecichstag  at 
t,ho^ro(jncst  of  the  Ihulget  Oommission  in  tho  spring  of  1907,  tho 
various  pr()t(.icto rales  had  cost  the  Empire  u])  to  tlio  cud  of  the 
fiscal  yoar  lOOii,  G-.IO  millions  of  marks,  or,  roughly,  .1162,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  there  fell  to  East  Africa  .-11-J,,550,000,  to 
Oameroon  .111.275,000,  ta  'J’ogo  .11200,000,  to  Bouth-West 
Africa  .64,700,000,  to  Now  Guinea  .6650,000,  to  tho  Archi- 
pclugooK  .6125,000,  to  Bamoa  .670,000,  and  to  Kiauchou 
••66,100,000.  To  this  tota,l  of  .662,000,000  must  bo  added, 
liowovor,  .'61,000,000  paid  to  Bpaiu  on  account  of  tho  cession  by 
Bpain  of  tho  Caroline,  Marianne,  and  Ikiicw  Islands,  .6175,000 
as  tho  cost  of  (luelling  the  principal  vising  in  East  Africa,  and 
;662,000,000  expended  on  tho  South- West  African  War,  making 
altogether  over  sixty-five  million  pounds.  Nor  does  even  tins 
Bum  take  accotait  of  tlie  cost  of  t.l.io  CliiiiCKo  expedition^  winch 
waB  £23,300,000,  or  of  the  mail  steamBliip  BubventioiiB,  tho 
tolographB,  tho  railways,  and  the  naval  oxtonsions*  Counting, 
however,  only  the,  items' of  expenditure,  which  have  been  specified, 
an  aggregate  of  eighty-eight  millions  sterling  is  arrived  at  for 
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tlie  past  twenty-two  years,  representing  four  millions  peranniim. 
It  is  true  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  prepared  an  estimate 
which  stops  at  ^35, 000, 000,  or  £1,590,000  per  annum,  hut 
extraordinary  war  and  much  other  expenditure  is  here  disregarded. 
This  debt  of  the  colonies  to  the  Empire  has  only  partly  been 
paid ;  a  heavy  balance  has  been  handed  forward  in  the  form 
of  loans. 

Moreover,  instead  of  declining  the  burden  has  been  growing 
heavier  from  year  to  year.  In  1885  the  cost  of  the  colonies 
to  the  mother-country  was  £17,400.  In  1905  (counting  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  South-West  African  campaign  which 
feU  to  that  year)  it  was  over  nine  million  pounds.  Even  now 
that  the  colonial  empire  is  for  a  time  free  from  wars,  and 
abnormal  expenditure  from  that  cause  is  ceasing,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  expenditure  falling  for  some  time  to  come 
below  two  million  pounds  yearly. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  estimate  accurately  the  loss  of  life 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  colonial  wars.  Military  under¬ 
takings,  either  aggressive  or  defensive,  have  made  up  the  entire 
history  of  several  of  the  African  colonies.  Not  to  go  back  too 
far,  the  annals  of  Cameroon  from  1891  to  1903  were  annals  of 
bloodshed. 

There  were  twenty-nine  punitive  expeditions  of  all  kinds,  with 
three  regular  campaigns  and  ten  battles,  apart  from  various  minor 
warlike  incidents  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  like  ambush  surprises. 
Ill  1901  alone  twelve  expeditions  were  carried  out  against  various 
tribes.  Since  1904  there  have  been  ]n  the  same  colony  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  military  expeditions  of  one  kind  and  another. 
The  losses  have  not  Been  heavy,  but  the  wmiiike  operations 
which  are  still  found  necessary  testify  to  the  land’s  continual 
unrest. 

The  record  of  the  East  African  colony  during  the  years 
1891  to  1903  included  nine  punitive  expeditions,  seven  other 
expeditions  against  chiefs  and  tribes,  and  four  campaigns, 
including  thirty  battles  of  varying  degrees  of  importance. 

Still  more  sanguinary  is  the  record  of  German  South-West 
Africa.  There  the  years  1893  and  1894  brought  the  expeditions 
of  Governor  Lentwein  against  the  Withois,  and  between  1894 
and  1901  there  were  four  other  campaigns  with  nine  battles  and 
an  insurrection.  In  November,  1908,  the  Bondelzwarts  rose  in 
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rclxillioii,  mul  fJujrcmCIcr  catHo  tlio  llovm>  riHing  and  the  meat 
ca.npa,gn,  wlunh  only  ondod  at  the  close  of  IdOd.  Tho  South- 
VV('.Ht  Airnam  Wa,i-  cost  iVoiri  first  to  last  !)()  oincorR  and  1  321 

moil  lulled  (by  wounds  and  disoaso)  and  missinf^,  besides  *907 
woujidcd.  - 

'I'lio  llororos  snnbrod  still  nioro  sovondy.  'I’l icy  are  believed 
to  have  nuniborod  (ib.OOO  men  when  tim  robollion  broke  out- 
to-day  they  liavo  boon  dooimatod  to  a  tliird  of  that  number- 
ami  i(,  a,s  lias  boon  allcmnl,  tlioy  took  tbo  lives  of  120  white 
la,nti(n*s,  ilicir  criiiu^  Iuih,  a,i  any  bcu^n  ajujdy  ayciigcd, 

Tlion,  too,  tho  colonial  administration  has  not,  on  the  whole 
1)00,11  lia.ppy  in  its  methods  nor  yot  in  its  ollioials.  Tbo  principle 
laid,  down  by  l‘rinoo  Bismarck  wa,s  soon  doiiartcd  from:  the 
tra,(hu-,,  bavins  olitainod  (lovornment  protootion,  wont  back  to  his 
plantation,  his  compound,  his  stores  ;  Im  co.rta,inly  was  not  urged 
or  oven  askod  to  play  any  pa,rt  in  tlio  mivcrniuont  of  his  colony 
as  bo  was  to  have  done.  Tradition  proved  too  strong  even  for 
Prmoo  .Bismarck,  and  gradually  the  whole  system  of  Prussian 
bm-oancra,cy  was  introduced  into  each  of  tho  colonics,  largo  and 
small,  and  Lroat  Berlin  at  homo  wa,s  reprodncod  in  a  score  of 
small  Berlins  in  all  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Pacilic. 

Hero  the  national  habit  of  preceding  practice  by  theory  was 
ahandoned.  Tho  (lennans  novor  wont  to  school  in  colonial 
matters.  dllioy  Iigh.t-hoa,rtodly  took  upon  thomsolvoB  tho 
govoiuing  ot  vast  tm-ritorios  atid  diverse  races  in  the  confident 
heliel  that  tho  “  cameral  scioncos  ”  whicli  had  for  generations 
proved  a,n  ofliciont  pre])arj,ition  for  local  administration  at  home 
wonkl  ipialify  oip.ally  well  for  Africa.  Tho  secret  of  tho  adminis¬ 
trative  order  that  reigns  at  home  is  “  system,”  and  it  was  taken 
hn  granted  that  il  STdliciont  “  system  ”  were  introduced  into  the 
govornuicnt  ot  tho  colonics  the  saino  i-esults  would  follow.  If 

{<^)  TMsuin  JiattUx  mul  hy  dtxi<l,e,nl^. 

Dead 

Missing .  2  ‘’74 

Wounded  ...^  818  907 

Totals  158  ^ 

(h) ' Died  of  DiBBam*  . 
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“system”  alone  cotild  have  built  up  a  stable  colonial  empire, 
and  given  it  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  civilisation,  these  ends 
would  long  ago  have  been  attained.  Here  likewise  the  new 
Colonial  Secretary,  Herr  Dernburg,  has  had  the  courage  to 
confess  to  shortcomings  which  his  predecessors  have  either  not 
detected  or  have  been  reluctant  to  face. 

In  one  of  the  speeches  to  which  reference  has  been  made  he 
said : — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  the  Germans  are  bad  and  defective 
colonists.  But  why  should  we  he  bad  colonists?  Ai-e  we  bad 
merchants  ?  Our  competitors  all  over  the  world  say  the  reverse ; 
and  the  attempts  to  repulse  us  instead  of  help  us  say  the  same. 
Are  we  bad  seamen?  Our  mercantile  marine,  which  since  1882 
has  increased  its  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  15-6  per 
cent.,  so  that  it  now  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  the  English  transit 
trade  on  this  great  waterway,  proves  the  contrary.  Are  we  bad 
soldiers  ?  Never.  Then  why  should  w'e  be  bad  colonists  ? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  undergone  the 
colonial  apprenticeship  which  other  nations  have  gone  through. 
Germany  is  at  present  the  first  of  countries  in  the  matter  of 
applied  technics.  But  how  long  it  took  us  to  attain  to  this  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  world !  We  did  it  by  zealous  and  diligent 
study.  Germany  has  a  great  mercantile  marine,  and  in  regard 
to  passenger  transport  across  the  sea  it  takes  the  first  place. 
But  how  long  and  how  industriously  have  we  worked,  how  long 
and  industriously  have  we  studied  other  nations  !  But  colonisa¬ 
tion  is  a  science  and  technique  just  like  the  rest ;  it  must  be 
learnt  not  only  in  the  lecture-room,  in  legal  practice,  and 
in  the  counting-house,  but  by  studying  the  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  foreign  lands  on  the  spot,  and  by  the  application  of  all 
the  auxiliaries  which  science — and  above  all  the  science  of  our 
neighbours — affords.  ’  ’ 

Furthermore,  far  too  little  regard  was  paid  to  native  customs 
and  traditions  of  life.  Instead  of  studying  native  law  and 
custom  systematically,  and  regulating  administration  in  each 
colony  according  to  its  peculiar  traditions  and  circumstances,  all 
colonies  alike  were  governed  on  a  sort  of  lex  Germanica,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Prussian  legal  maxims  pedantically  interpreted  in  a  narrow 
bureaucratic  spirit  by  jurists  with  little  experience  of  law,  with 
less  of  human  nature,  and  with  none  at  all  of  native  usages. 
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No  ono  ham  more  frankly  acknowlodf^cd  tlic  errors  made  owino  to 
tluK  oauKc  iilian  lien:  Dorulmr^. 

‘‘It  iw  not  nocoHMary,”  lie  jiaw  aaid,  “that  a  district  jiid»e 
hni.'ied  in  the  inh'.riov  ol  Africa  should  ho  a  tlioroTij^hly  trained 
judicial  oirKual,  wo  loufj;  as  he  is  a  man  of  -rood  conimon-sense 
and  knows  the  j)(!0[)h)  and  tlxiiv  hiiiif'uatijo  and.  customs.  The 
laxtninnuents  there  an',  so  limdanuuitally  dille.rent  that  when  in 
our  (iolonies  tliini^'s  ofte.ii  oeeur  wiiich  look  like  ‘  assossorism ’  or 
hunuuieraey  no  sensihlo.  man  cuin  wonder  at  it.  Tho  officials  o-o 
there  fresh  to  tlie  work,  the.y  tidee  tiiciir  professional  ideas  with 
them,  arid  tliey  exa.p^xorate  their  funetions.”  I'kirther:  “Not 
excess  of  regulations  and  hureaneratic  luothods  (is  necessary), 
hut  luen  with  sound  conunou-souse  and  open  mind,  who  do  not 
attempt  too  many  things  at  once,  and  only  use  the  pregsure  of 
tlio  mnv  goveriuncut  when  it  is  ahsolutely  nocossary  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  limited  duties.” 

It  is  largely  owing  to  tho  transplanting  in  tho  past  of  tho 
rruKsiau  system,  of  “regimentation”  in  its  most  inelagtic  form  to 
tho  utt(.'.rly  uncongenial  conditions  of  nativo  life  that  the  natives 
have  in  general  I'olt  nncomfortahlo  under  thoir  now  rulers.  To 
(piote  Iferr  Dernhurg  again  ; — 

“  When  violence  is  done  to  ancient  ways  of  life  and  tribal  laws, 
wlion — in  all  sincerity  and  with  tlui  host  intciitiouH— -a  crusade 
is  waged  against  superstition,  wliou  legal  eoncoptions  are  grafted 
upon  nativo  life  where  a  corresponding  gontimo.iit  of  law  is 
lacking,  wliou  (lonnan  ways  of  administration  are  applied  with 
tho  exactitude  of  the  .liigli  Oourt  of  Exchequer  at  Potsdam, 
when  tho  negroes,  whose  productivity  in  the  tropics  is  vostrictod 
in  part  hy  unfamiliarity  with  la, hour,  in  part  liy  tlie  terrible 
climate,  arc  driven  too  iiard,  and  wh.cn— Ji  say  it  with  full 
deliberation — there  exist  many  evil  and  cruel  customs  which 
cannot  niulor  all  circumstances  he  ignored,  a  condition  of  con¬ 
tinual  conllict  is  inovitahly  created.” 

Undonhtedly  ofllcialism  made  too  little  allowance  for  the 
tenacity  of  native  traditions,  was  too  brusque  in  its  dealings 
w.ith  native  usages  and  institutions — in  a  word,  tried  to 
“civilise”  too  quickly.  “It  must  be  frankly  acknowledged,” 
said  tbo  loader  of  the  German  People’s  Party  in  the  Reichstag 
on  March  24,  1906,  “  that  the  German  Government  has  simply 
abolished  the  existing  civil  laws  of  the  natives  in  the  German 
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colonies.  That  was  bound  to  excite  discontent.  The  legal 
position  of  the  blacks  is  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  honour 
of  the  Grerman  name  suffers  under  this  absolutely  arbitrary 
system.  We  have  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  black  race.”  Not 
until  the  summer  of  1907  did  the  Colonial  Office  appoint  a 
Commission  for  the  study  and  codification  of  native  law  in 
the  various  colonies.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  errors 
and  failui-es  would  have  been  avoided,  how  many  wars,  great  and 
little,  might  have  been  spared,  had  this  natural  course  been 
adopted  twenty  years  ago. 

Professor  E.  von  Luschan,  of  the  Berlin  University,  and 
director  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  in  that  city,  said  on 
February  17,  1906,  in  a  public  lecture 

“  What  I  have  for  years  repeatedly  declared  has  been  told 
me  by  several  high  British  colonial  officials  as  the  result  of 
their  many  years’  experience— that  all  European  officials  in 
the  protected  territories  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief  if 
they  treat  the  natives  badly,  that  is,  roughly,  disparagingly, 
cruelly ,  and  unjustly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  genuine  success 
in  colonial  enterprise  can  only  be  achieved  by  those  Europeans 
who  interest  themselves  personally  in  the  natives.  ...  I  am 
entirely  convinced  that  our  late  war  in  South-West  Africa 
might  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  that  it  was  simply  a 
result  o{  the  disparagement  which  ruled  in  the  leading  circles 
regarffing  the  teachings  of  ethnology.  Taught  by  bitter 
expeiiance,  we  siiall  now  be  compelled  to  study  tlie  native  in 
our  colonies,  simply  because  he  is  the  most  important  product 
of  the  soil,  which  never  can  be  supplanted  by  any  substitute, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable.” 

Worse  still,  the  choice  of  colonial  officials  has  not,  in  many 
cases,  been  a  happy  one.  Some  of  the  governors  sent  out  to 
the  African  protectorates  have  done  infinite  credit  to  their 
country  and  to  themselves;  for  Dr.  von  Wissmann  was  not 
by  any  means  the  only  high  official  who,  in  Prince  Bismarck’s 
phrase,  returned  home  “with  a  white  waistcoat.”  But  when 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  fine  flower  of  the  colonial  service¬ 
men  who  carried  with  them  to  difficult  and  dangerous  posts 
a  high  sense  of  public  duty  and  a  high  standard  of 
personal  rectitude — the  fact  remains  that  the  administration 
of  most  of  the  colonies  has  been  tarnished  at  one  time  or 

25 
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unothor  ^  by  mimUh  ’’  wUdi  liavo  loft  an  evil  odonr  and 

have  given  tlic  onciuicK  of  (ioloniHation  just  cause  to 
bliisphonic.  The  colonics  were  for  a.  Jong  tiinc  looked  upon 
l»’'iHitiiig-grou]i(l  for  iulvontin’crs  who  could  not 
s(dtl(^,  down  to  Htojuly  work  a,t  lionu^,  or  a  sort  of  ('4irly  Australia 
to  which  hmiily  fahuros  .might  convonietiily  ho  sinit.  If  a  man 
s(uua‘,o(le(l  a,t  nothing  oho.  \\o  was  tliought  good  enough  for 
colonial  H(vrvi(5C,  and  .maaiy  sluuly  cairecrs  were  closed  in  Ger- 
nnuiy,  only  to  he  reoixaied  across  the  sea.s.  For  while 
forgottcai  by  then*  irumds  at  homo,  the  very  dctocta  of  character 
wliich  luaalc  it  prudent  lor  t].ies('-  questionahlo  <duira,ctors  to  seek 
lunv  life  in  the  distfuit  tropics  were  responsible  for  many  of  the 
Ovcessos  and  nrijn(^,s  which  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  light 
in  a.dministration,  and  wdnch,  more  tlniu  anything  else,  caused 
tlic  colonial  empire  and  cohniial  policy  altogether  to  Sound 
disagreaaiblo  in  honest  ears. 

Jjiboral  deputy  said  in  the  Eoichstag  not  long  ago : 

The',  causes  ol  the  liasco  in  our  colonial  endeavours  are 
viirions,  i.lie  choice  of  officials  ha.s  been  very  unfortiinate. 
Tho  ^  colonies  a,rc  regarded  as  redief  iiistitutions  for  the 
bouelit  of  men  who  hawo  failed  at  home.”  This  charge  can 
no  longoi,  ho  madci,  tliougli  it  is  only  recently  that  a  new 
spirit  lia,s  ejitored  into  the  colonial  S(a.*vico  genoi’ally*  One 
enthusiastic  advocado  ol  colonial  enterprise  lias  seriously  claimed 
tlnft  (.oloiiies  should  Ixi  estaidished  in  ordcu:  that  the  swadups 
ol  our  social  life  juight  he  drained,  their  dirty  waters  lot  off  and 
cleansed.” 

In  the  Speccli,  from  tlio  Tlirono  with  which  tlio  Eoichstag 
was  opened  on  November  1888,  wJion  the  colonial  move- 
inent  was  at  its  height  and  a  good  deal  of  goniiino  idealism 
clung  to  the  minds  of  its  prophets  and  preachers,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  that  it  must  ho  a  solemn  duty  of  the  Empire  to  “win 
the  .Dark  Continent  for  Christian  civilisation.”  Not  much 
Christian  civilisation,  or  civilisation  of  any  kind,  was  carried 
to  the  colonies  by  the  early  pioneers  and  a-dministrators, 
nor  yet  by  some  of  tlioir  successors.  Stories  of  slavery, 
violence,  cruelty,  illegality,  and  lust,  committed  botli  by  officials 
and  planters,  wore  sent  homo  only  too  fro(picntly  by  missionaries 
and  clean-handed  men  in  the  colonial  sorvico  who  could 
not  see  these  things  and  he  silent,  and  disciplinary  proceed- 
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ings  at  tome  generally  confirmed  the  imputations  of  report, 
and  frequently  proYed  that  the  half  had  not  been  told.  It 
would  serve  no  purpose  to  detail  these  stories  or  to  further 
pillory  the  men  whose  crimes  were  yisited  by  punishment,  and 
that  the  less  as  the  whole  record  stands  written  in  many  German 
books,  official  and  otherwise,  for  as  to  the  facts  there  is  no  dis¬ 
pute.  In  one  of  the  most  notorious  cases,  however,  a  colonial 
governor  was  found  guilty  of  brutality,  of  taking  lives  unjustifiably, 
and  of  being  prompted  by  sensual  motives  to  acts  of  vindictive¬ 
ness,  and  he  was  deprived  of  office  and  titles.  Another  governor 
more  lately  was  fined  and  reprimanded — he  had  already  been 
relieved  of  office — for  forging  a  passport  for  a  paramour  whom  he 
had  audaciously  set  up  by  his  side  in  the  place  of  administration. 
A  third  governor  has,  under  Herr  Dernburg’s  regime,  been 
dismissed  the  service  for  torturing  a  native  chief  to  death  by 
flogging  him  and  chaining  him  to  a  flagstaff  for  thirty-six 
hours  without  food  or  water.  These  cases  are  typical  of  the 
worst  crimes  which  have  been  committed  by  high  officials, 
but  the  entire  record  makes  a  terrible  story  of  obliquity  and 
moral  deterioration. 

On  his  acceptance  of  office  Herr  Dernburg  promised  that, 
however  many  brooms  might  be  needed,  the  Augean  stables  of 
administrative  irregularity  in  the  colonies  should  be  cleansed, 
and  that  the  cleansing  should  not  be  necessary  a  second  time.  It 
is  infinitely  to  his  credit  that  he  has  faithfully  kept  his  promise. 

Where  there  has  been  laxity  on  the  part  of  officials  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  conduct  of  the  white  traders  has  often  been 
far  from  exemplary.  The  notions  of  obligation  towards  the 
native  races  which  are  entertained  by  many  of  the  spokesmen  of 
the  colonial  cause  are,  to  say  the  least,  frankly  negative. 
Perhaps  it  is  fafrer  that  German  witnesses  should  here  speak, 
and,  indeed,  no  stronger  words  have  been  written  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  natives  and  colonial  scandals  in 
general  than  those  which  have  come  from  leaders  of  German 
public  opinion. 

The  entire  colonial  policy,’'  wrote  Major-General  Baron  H. 
von  Puttkamer  in  July,  1907,  ‘^is  based  on  the  principle  of 
Europeans  depriving  the  inferior  natives  in  foreign  lands  hy 
main  force  of  their  land  and  maintaining  onr  position  there  by 
force/’ 
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0a.pi5un  Hclioinunuaiui,  who  wuh  appouiliofl  to  report  on  the 
ori^vin  oF  the  riKin.o^s  in  Oamcroon  of  which  required 

Hov(U'al  oxpcaitioiim,  aftor  starting  the  fanltH  of  the  natiyes, 
a.(l<l.o(l  It  in  (a|ually  iudubitahlo  that  fj^rosK  indiscretions  on  the 
pao't  o(;  iho  Avhil.t^  trjulcM-s  in  tlie  tiaiatrncnt  of  these  militant 
(auinihjil  iiribcs  woi'O/  tln^  ocaaisiou  oj  tlio  iuitiisiroplic/* 

Anothor  wriLtn*  says  of  tlici  <‘,anHos  of  thc^  saano  trovihlos  t _ 

/Vrtor  risinn*  of  ilu^  Jhakwiri  in  the  Oaanoroon  Mountains 
the  (hmnainuaii  (hudanxl  their  (niiiro  territory  Crown  land.  All 
tlu'.  land  eapahh^  of  cultivation  was  tiuui  sold  to  lar^m  plantation 
<*.oiupani(\s  at  the,  price  of  5s.  per  luadaaxn  Only  IJ  to  2 
li(udiar<>,H  per  hunily  w(U'(^  restawcal  for  tiui  support  of  tlie  natives, 
it  would  hav(^  proved  sufliemynt  if  tlui  natives  followed  rational 
ajyri(ailiure  and  if  iln^  re.servod  lands  had  everywhere  boon 
euitivaJ)Ioj  tliou^h  no  provision  was  made  for  future  increase  of 
popula-tiou.  The  result  was,  liowcwcr,  that  great  scarcity  soon 
appeared  amongst  tlui  Bakwiri,  and  th,e  <lis(‘.onLont  increased  to 
sncli,  an  (ixkmt  tha-t  a.  rising  was  apprcdumdcul ;  for  it  was  not 
(mough  that  tlu^  nativc^s  were  robhesd  of  their  Jaiul,  they  were 
roldxMl  a, Iso  of  tluu'r  ea.ttlo.  Mjiuy  phuiters  (airriod  on  the 
e.a.j)iin*(^  of  eatth'.  a,s  a,  sport,  aaul  l)oa,st(ul  how  mueJi  ''  fresh  meat  ’ 
iihey  obtained  for  their  (*ouipainit'.s  in  this  way.  iMio  (toveruiiiGnt 
juid  tiu^  phinters  may  tluuik  the  efforts  of  th<',  .l>asle  Miissionary 
So(U(dy  tliat  a,  bloody  rising  wa.s  prevented.” 

the  writer  points  out  (urtlier  thaL  the  missionaries  had  agreed 
ad  first  to  jict  a,s  laihour  a,g{mts  lor  tlu^  planters,  hut  When  they 
saev  how  (uaujlly  ilu^  lahounyrs  wore  often  treated  on  the  planta¬ 
tions,  how  in  the  (sourso  oi  a  yca<r  the  fourth  part  of  them  died 
oil  and  had  to  servo  as  nninuro  for  tlie  land,  while  fJio  greater 
pa;rt  ol  the  remainder  became  seriously  ill,  and  when  thoy  saw 
how  through  the  brandy  winch  was  thrust  ui.)on  thorn  and  the 
evil  example  of  the  most  of  their  masters  tlie  labourers  sank 
over  lower,  they  could  not  face  the  rosponsihility  before  God 
and  tlieir  consciences  of  being  parties  to  such  an  unjust  and 
wicked  business.” 

lucidcnts  like  this  explain  the  frequent  attacks  upon  the 
missirnuiries,  who  often  stand  botwoon  the  natives  and  injustice 
and  violence.  They  also  give  point  to  the  incriminating  apology 

^  hi  “  Beutsoho  Kolonieu*'  (“  Tlia  Truth  about  tho  MiBsion  to 

the  Heathen  and  its  Opponents  *’). . 
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of  the  colonial  enthusiast  who  wrote  :  »  The  missionaries  have 
often  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  merchants.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  merchants  who  go  out  to  the  colonies  even 
to-day  are  not  men  of  mild  natures,  who  are  contented  to  pass 
their  lives  on  the  turnstools  of  a  dull  counting-house,  but  are 
possessed  of  a  superabundance  of  energy,  and  now  and  then 
this  energy  takes  forms  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  cannot  be 
pleasmg  to  the  missionaries.” 

No  one  doubts  that  ^e  behaviour  of  the  traders  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Hereros  which  culminated  in  a 
costly  and  sanguinary  three  years’  campaign.  The  Conservative 
Gross  Gazette  wtoie  at  the  time:  “Unscrupulous  traders  have 
been  allowed  to  exploit  the  inexperience  and  the  recklessness 
of  the  Hereros.  The  debts  contracted  with  the  white  traders 
had  enormously  increased  dming  recent  years,  while  villa<Tes 
had  mortgaged  their  cattle  and  theii-  entire  land  with  their 
creditors.” 

A  missionary.  Pastor  Meyer,  confirmed  this:  “The  traders 
took  from  the  Hereros  their  land,  though  they  had  paid  their 
debts  four  or  five  times  over,  since  no  receipts  were  given,  and 
400  per  cent,  was  charged.  By  taking  from  the  Hereros  one 
piece  of  land  after  another  settlers  who  had  come  to  the  country 
poor  were  soon  in  possession  of  farms.” 

When  the  rising  broke  out  a  white  resident  wrote  home  from 
Outjo  (January  27,  1904)  :  “Most  of  the  traders  are  said  to 
have  been  murdered,  and  in  their  fate  one  can  only  see  a  not 
unjustifiable  act  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who 
have  avenged  the  unscrapnlous  outi-ages  and  plundering  of  the 
traders.  The  traders  plundered  the  natives  systematically. 
Every  one  took  what  he  wanted.  Thus  one  dealer  in 
November  last  di-ove  away  from  a  dock  cattle  worth  £1,400.” 
The  Herero  who  wrote  to  his  kinsmen  fr-om  British  South 
Africa,  “  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  land  of  the  English  is 
probably  a  good  land  since  there  is  no  ill-treatment ;  white 
and  black  stand  on  the  same  level ;  there  is  much  work  and 
much  money,  and  your  overseer  does  not  beat  you,  or  if  he 
does  he  breaks  the  law  and  is  punished,”  hinted  plainly  enough 
at  the  sort  of  treatment  to  which  the  native  was  accustomed  in 
his  own  country. 

Even  now  the  use  of  force  as  the  only  method  of  civilising  the 
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natives  is  advocaUal  with  franlciu^ss.  Horr  ScMottwein 

one  of  tlio  Govoriiiuont’s  exports  who  was  rooontly  called  in  to 
instrrudi  tlio  nuonlxo’s  of  ilio  IhidjO'et  Oommitlau)  of  the  Eoichstag 
on  ilu'.  priiudphis  of  (a)loinHaXion,  wrila^.s  in  a.  i)a,uiplil(5t  published 
inDO'l;— 

J.;n  oolotrial  politsc^.s  wo  Rtand  at  the  pfu-thig  of  the  ways _ on 

the  om^  si(h'-  tlu^  n'un  must  ho  Inailtliy  egoism  and  practical 
colon isalaoUj  and  on  tlu^  other  exa,g^g(n*ad(Ml  huinanitarianisin, 
va.gnio  idealism,  irnitional  sentiimvntaJity.  Tluj  Iferoros  must 
he,  com])(‘.ll(al  to  work  and  to  work  witlu>ni')  <a)m])ensatiou  and  in 
ixdnrn  lor  tlnnr  lood,  only.  Jfoiaaul  hibonr  for  yenas  is  only  a 
jnst  punislnnent,  Jind  ;it  the  same  time  it  is  tlu^  best  method  of 
training  tlumi.  Th(^  hudings  of  Christianity  and  pliilauthropy, 
with  whieJi  the  missiona,ri(5H  work,  must  for  the  present  be 
repudiated  with  all  (viu'.rgy.'” 

TIio  new  (.lolonial  S(ier(\tary  lias  never  ])rolesscd  any  idea  of 
colonising  on  purely  sentimental  primuples,  yet  Im.has’docdarod 
his  intention  to  niet(^  even-handed  justices  to  native  and  .European 
alike,  a.Ji  attitude  whi(;1i  brings  him  into  p(n‘petual  and  irrccou- 
cilabh',  (amlliefi  with  the  traders,  wlioso  vi()l(n,it  niethods  ho  has 
newer  lu'^sitaicd  to  expose. 

Tli(\  planters,”  h<‘.  told  the  .Budget  Committee  on  the  colonial 
ostiniatos  on  .hkdiruary  IB,  11)08,  jiro  a,t  war  witli  evoryhody — 
with  myself,  wiLh  tlu^.  (.Jovornmont,  witli  the  local  officials,  and 
finally  with  the  natives.  'Idieir  only  principle  is  to  make  as 
mntdi  money  as  possible  ai'nd  kcu^p  wag(.is  as  low  as  possible.” 
lie  also  Htafcd:  ^‘On  the  coa.st  (of  Gorman  IList  Africa)  it 
makes  a  very  unlavouralile  impression  on  ono  to  sec  so  many 
white  men  go  about  with,  negro  whips.  I  even  Ibund  one 
on  the  table  of  tlio  principal  pay  office  in  l)ar-os-Salam ; 
it  is  still  the  usual  thing,  and  any  one  who  has  hoon  there  will 
confirm  what  I  say.”  Ho  added  tlmt  in  East  Africa  ''  labourers 
wore  obtained  under  circnnistanccs  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  slave  Imnts.”  The  State  is  asked,”  he  said, 
^Silways  to  carry  a  whip  in  its  hand.  We  shall  do  no  such 
thing ;  for  in  tlio  event  of  risings  it  is  we  who  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  mischief.”  Ho  told  the  same  C()mi.nittee  that 
when  in  that  colony  a  young  farmer  carac  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  had  ^  bought  ’  150  negroes.  It  has  even  happened  that 
settlers  have  seated  thomsolveB  at  the  wells  with  revolvers,  and 
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have  preTented  the  natives  firom  -watering  their  cattle,  in  order  to 

compel  them  to  leave  the  latter  behind.” 

A  further  reason  of  the  “  colonial  pessimism  ”  of  several 
years  ago  was  the  traders’  disappointment  that  their  unnatural 
expectation  of  immediate  success,  in  the  form  of  profits  and 
dividends,  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Admiral  Eaule,  the  colonial 
adviser  of  the  Great  Elector,  reported  to  his  master  on  one 
occasion:  “No  man  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  firuit  from 
a  newly-planted  tree.”  That  might  have  been  the  ease  in 
the  patient  seventeenth  century,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
modern  German  colonist;  and  because  the  fruit  did  not  come 
at  once  he  blamed  the  tree,  and  at  last  showed  a  desire  to  hew 
it  down  as  a  useless  cumberer  of  the  groimd. 

Moreover,  in  colonial  politics,  as  in  other  departments  of 
politics,  the  Government  has  been  treated  to  a  superfluity  of 
criticism,  far  too  little  of  which  has  been  of  a  helpful  kind. 
There  was  excuse  for  this  dm-ing  the  heated  period  of  the 

scandals  in  1904  and  1905,  but  the  national  outburst  of 
anger  which  these  scandals  created  was  merely  an  embittered 
form  of  a  controversy  which  had  gone  on  for  years.  All  parties 
alike  had  their  share  in  the  controversy,  though  the  honours  for 
endurance  and  versatility  fell  to  the  Eadicals  and  Social  Demo¬ 
crats.  This  constant  and  for  the  most  part  (juemlous  stream  of 
negative  criticism  gave  the  officials  at  home  no  fair  chance  of  doing 
steady  work  and  of  devoting  themselves  undividedlyto  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies.  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  to  confess  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1906,  when  he  retired  from  the  thankless  presidency  of 
the  then  Colonial  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  “  The 
continued  attacks  of  the  Press  and  the  examination  into  the 
truth  of  its  accusations  monopolised  the  time  of  my  official  staff.” 

“  That  which  has  been  wanting  in  Germany  is  a  con-viction  of 
the  excellence  of  our  cause,”  said  Herr  Dernburg  to  a  colonial 
conference  in  Stuttgart  in  1907.  It  is  true  that  this  conviction 
has  been  wanting,  but  there  has  been  wanting  qrdte  as  much  a 
genuine  imderstanding  of  the  colonial  movement,  an  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  colonies,  the  right  methods  for  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  obligations  which  the  possession  of  colonies 
imposes  upon  a  ruling  Power.  The  reaction  which  set  in,  and 
which  reached  its  greatest  strength  just  before  the  present  Colonial 
Secretary  came  into  office,  was  thus  the  resultant  of  a  multitude  of 
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rauHOH,  o,u-}i  varying:  tipon  a  different  section 

of  l.Iu  eonnmm.ly.  S»  (Hr  did  tlu,  »  colony  woarincHS  »  ..o  £  ^ 

<|<'>>l<..-on,,o  or  (  ho  Radical  parly  hold  at  Wionhadou  in  Suiter 
li>0r>,  a  rosohdnon  unn  ado|,(,<M  ainiinnli  “  Iho 
. . . 
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CHAPTEE  XIX 

THE  NEW  COLONIAL  EBA 

The  new  deprture  in  1907--A  Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Colonies—Herr 
Dernburg's  coloniai  cnisade— The  appeal  to  national  pride  and  Interest 
— Ihe  colonies  as  sources  of  raw  material— Natural  wealth  of  the 
colonies— The  cotton  plantations— A  propagandism  of  promises— 
Colonial  legends” — Distrust  of  the  trading  classes— Disagreement  of 
colonial  authorities— Present  condition  of  the  colonies— Area  and  popula¬ 
tion— Imperial  subsidies— Eeyenue  and  trade  of  the  colonies— The 
labour  problem— The  prospects  of  South-West  Africa— The  decimation 
of  the  Hereros— The  need  of  raOways  in  the  colonies- The  objects  of 
the  colonial  movement— The  nation^s  honour  at  state— Unity  of  parties 
on  the  question— Attitude  of  the  Social  Democrats — The  Stuttgart 
Congress  of  1907  The  inevitableness  of  a  colonial  army — England  and 
German  colonial  ambitions. 

fllHE  colonies  may  be  said  to  baye  entered  a  new  pliase  of 
X  development  with  tbe  creation  in  May,  1907,  of  a  Colonial 
Oface  with  large  independent  powers.  Before  that  time  there 
was  a  Colonial  Department  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
subject  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  The 
result  was  that  the  work  of  colonial  administration  was  hampered 
at  every  turn.  Successive  Foreign  Ministers  had  been  willing 
enough  to  give  the  Colonial  Director  all  desired  liberty  of  action, 
yet  they  were  unable  to  delegate  to  him  constitutionally  any  of 
their  own  responsibility.  The  arrangement  was  bad  for  both 
sides— bad  for  the  Foreign  Office,  upon  which  it  imposed 
authority  without  executive  functions,  besides  saddling  it  with 
a  host  of  unnecessary  burdens,  and  bad  for  the  Colonial 
Department,  which  had  executive  duties  without  ultimate 
authority. 

As  far  hack  as  Count  Caprivi’s  Chancellorship  the  Government 
tried  to  induce  the  Eeichstag  to  create  an  independent  Colonial 
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0|ru'.o,  bnt  Umo  aftt'.r  timo  tho  acliomo  foil  through.  Prince 
KhIow’h  oluiuco  (i.-iino  whcui  in  tho  winter  of  1900  ho  threw  over 
tl.(^  Goiitro  and  nilliod  to  hia  aupi.ort  a  “block”  oonrfsting  of  the 
OonaorvativciH,  National  fdborala,  .and  Eadicala.  Horr  Bernhard 
Eon.burg,  fornuady  gnniona  managUM'  of  tlui  Droadon  Bank,  who 
liad  already  bc.on  (dioaon  to  follow  .I'rinc.o  Jlohonloho  as  Coionial 
■Dinic.ior,  bocanin  tln^  llrat  Scaaastary  of  Shitci  for  tho  Colonies 
!uul  thougli  it  will  1)((  a,  long  liino  boforci  tlui  friiita  of  his  new 
forward  policy  c.an  allow  thoiuaidvoa,  it  is  iinpoaaiblo  to  deny  the 
('laagy  and  determination,  and  above  all  tlio  infcctiona  optimism 
which  lu^  baa  brought  to  hia  work.  He  took  ollico  at  a  time  of 
o.vtrenie  dilliculty,  when  tho  tuatorial  and  moral  iiroatige  of  the 
(adonial  movement  waa  a,t  ita  lowe.at,  and  when  no  ono  had  a  good 
word  to  aay  for  tho  (iolonioa  or  anything  that  concornod  them,  and 
it  la  Ilia  uminoationod  doaert  that  a  now  and  more  eonlldent  opinion 
la  held  by  tho  nation  at  large  concoriiing  (lormany’s  foreign 
ompire.  Inheriting  from  hia  predocoaHora  in  ollico  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  obacuro  acandala  and  unfortunate  “  incidents  official 
immorality,  administrative  irregnlaritioa,  contract  extortions,  and 
the  like  ho  wiaoly  determined  to  aill  every  diacovered  mis- 
deineanoiir  and  abuao  to  tho  bottom,  diK])onaing  jnatico  without 
loar  or  lavonr.  His  courago  lias  made  him  many  enomios,  but 
it  has  won  lor  him  and  tho  colonia.!  oauao  fa,r  more  frienda. 

Horr  Dornhurg  is  a  man  of  ImainoaH  puro  and  aimplo,  in  whose 
.lowiah  voina  nma  tho  spirit  rather  of  linanco  than  affairs.  He 
profoHaoH  no  (pialilicationa  for  diplomacy  and  has  no  intention 
that  his  practical  objoets  almll  ho  complicatod  with  political 
isHuoH.  Ho  is  also  without  any  docidod  prejudices  as  to  tho 
moans  by  which  colonial  devolopmout  ahonld  ho  furthered,  except 
that  ho  hcliovos  Engliah  motlioda  to  bo  hotter  than  Gorman. 
Honco  ho  trusta  more  to  tho  railway  tluui  tho  groou  table,  more 
to  the  trader  than  tho  admiuiatrator.  Ho  has  made  it  hia 
special  aim  to  liold  the  colonica  heforo  his  countrymen  as 
“a  groat  Imperial  concorn  which  cannot  prosper  without  a 
powerful  impulse,  without  tho  co-oporation  of  tho  noblest  and 
host  clomonts  in  tho  nation.”  His  programme  was  systematically 
developed  in  tho  acrios  of  peripatetic  addresses  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made — addreasos  spoken  successively 
before  audiences  of  scholars  and  artists,  of  industrialists  and 
traders,  and  of  general  colonial  propagandists.  To  the  first  of 
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these  audiences  he  expounded  the  national  aspect  of  the  colonial 
question,  to  the  second  the  economic  importance  of  the  colonies 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  export  trade  and  the  supply  of  raw 
material,  to  the  third  the  necessary  education  of  the  nation 
which  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  colonial  policy, 
and  the  character  of  the  training  needed  by  colonial  adminis¬ 
trators  and  pioneers.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  addresses 
should  not  have  carried  equal  weight — that  especially  to  which 
the  professors  of  Berlin  listened  was  patronisingly  phrased  in 
school  text-book  language  in  which  the  hearers  were  far  more 
versed  than  the  speaker,  and  it  created  much  more  criticism 
than  it  allayed — ^yet  the  national  effect  was  immediate  and 
surprising. 

Herr  Dernburg  rests  his  case  for  a  more  determined  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies  upon  two  appeals — the  appeal  to 
national  pride  and  the  appeal  to  national  interest.  He  con¬ 
tends  truly  that  Germany  cannot  with  honour  withdraw  from 
the  undertaking  to  which  it  has  committed  itself. 

‘"We  have  to  answer  the  question:  Does  the  nation  feel 
strong  and  proud  enough  to  refuse  to  abandon  a  mission  of 
civilisation  once  begun ;  does  it  feel  rich  enough  to  incur  further 
expenditure  offering  no  prospect  of  immediate  return,  or  will  it, 
overcome  by  fear,  pusillanimously  withdraw  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  produced  by  the  cannoneers  of  the  colonial  scandals  ? 
That  there  are  politicians  who  are  ready  to  give  up  the  colonies 
is  undoubted;  that  others  have  become  very  shy  of  them  is 
also  unfortunately  true,  and  that  a  pertain  weariness  of  the 
colonies  has  set  in  generally  cannot  be  disputed.  In  face  of  all 
this  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  whether  the  German  nation 
still  believes  itself  able  to  fulfil  a  great  mission,  which  requires 
certain  sacrifices  from  every  section  of  the  community,  or  whether, 
basking  in  material  comfort  and  intellectual  eniiui,  it  prefers  to 
continue  in  the  old  inglorious  ruts. 

“  Not  without  right  has  the  German  nation  been  called  the 
nation  of  thinkers  and  poets,  and  severe  though  the  intellectual 
competition  of  the  nations  has  become,  Germany  has  always 
been  able  to  maintain  its  position  at  the  head  of  civilised  nations 
in  regard  to  the  mental  sciences.  To  this  early  wreath  Germany 
has  added  another  during  the  past  century— the  century  in  which 
it  has  come  to  the  front  of  the  nations  in  regard  to  the  applied 
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Bconcos  and  toclniics.  TIioho  latter  lu.wovcr,  the  modern 
uoaiis  lor  t  m  opoiiinff  up  ol  Joroign  tovvitorioH,  the  elevation  of 
ow  .uvihHatan.K  11,0  a.uolioration,  „f  the  conditiouB  of  life  for 
l)ot]i  l.laolvs  and  whitoK,  and  it  m  for  Gomiaiiy  to  answer  tlio 
(|„<'.Ktion-~.VVill  It  11,  ,-oo,u-d  to  its  ooloiiial  possossions, abdicate  the 

position  wlncli  ,t  has  won,  ,n  stc,;n,  stronnons,  a,„d  noble  contest 
of  p. in, any  ,n  the  mental  smences  and  in  applied  tcchnicsf 
I.  ul.  iH  U,e  p,-e,it  ,,„est,on  of  the  l,o,„-,  and  I  an,  certain  that 
w  101,  it  IS  elea.rly  understood  the  nation  rvill  answer  with  an 
eneiwitic  No  !  ”  ““ 


The  appeaJ  b,  the  eonnnercial  classes  is  pitched  in  a  lower  key: 
here  the  colonies  are  reprosmited  as  essential  to  Germany’s 
nuhisl.nal  independence  aaid  its  prosperity  as  a  producing 
eon, dry.  ‘  Ge.rnia,,,  e„l„„ia,l  policy,”  said  Herr  :i)crnl„n-g  to  a 
eonlei-eiice  of  the  (ieriiian  Gliamhei-s  of  Goinmei-ee  in  Eorlin  on 
dan,, ary  .11,  1,!K)7,  “signilics  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
question  el  the  Intin-o  of  national  lahour,  a  question  of  bread 
lor  )njuiy  millions  ol  imhistirial  workers,  and  a  <nio,sti,()n  of  the 
on,ph,y,nent  of  doniestie  capital  in  ti-ade,  indnstiy,  and  naviga- 
10,1.  VV  itli  iniconseions  iianiy  .1  lei'r  Oornbui'g  poiiitn  to  the 
growth  of  in-oteetive  legislation  abroad,  tho  elfeet  of  which  has 
been  to  slint  out  Gonna, ii  goods  by  insiinnonntahlc  harriers. 
Not  only  does  Ger,na,ny  need  wider  iin,,rkots,  however;  it  needs 
quite  as  nmeh.  new  and  sni-,',-  sonrees  of  raw  material,  and  those 
are  to  ho  Immd  in  tlie  eolonies.  Hen-  Dornhin-g's  ultiinato  ideal 
is,^m  fact,  tho  economic  Urm  tlu'  Helf-contiiincd  Empire. 

l.he  process  which  v'c  can  see  going  on  (la,i[y  upon  a  small 
sealo  m  onr  Gc'vnian  indnstiy  has  to  a  Ia,rgo  e.vtent— and  here 
and  there  completely— been  eonHunnua,tcd  in  the  wmrld-market. 

I  he  aim  of  tho  ‘gi-(!at  indiisti'y’  in  (lerniany  is  clour,  vin.,  asfar 
as  poHsihle  to  bring  into  one  hand  the  eoii'trol  of  pi'oduction  in 
cv(,iy  stage,  lion,  tho  I'uw  material  to  tho  finest  processes  of 
mannlactiire;^  thus,  for  e.'caii,])!,),  in  the  iron  industry  to  unite 
ovcjy  process  in  a  unity  ii'oiu  tho  coal  and  oro  juino  to  the  building 
of  an  axiuoiircd  war  vessel,  and  it  is  tho  saiuo  in  other  industries. 
J.t  is  the  pxupose  of  this  process  of  consolidation  to  attain  the 
result  of  a  solf-containcd  industry,  yiz.,  by  eliminating  all 
superfluous  factors,  and  by  superseding  tho  riiiddlc-man  to  the 
oxtremoBt  degree  possible,  to  create  indopimdcnt  undertakings. 
This  tendency,  which  you  can  observe  in  the  Gorman  heavy 
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industry,  has  also  been  more  or  less  effected  in  world-economy 
during  the  last  twenty  years.” 

The  potential  wealth  of  the  German  colonies  certainly  nerer 
impressed  the  nation  as  it  has  impressed  the  new  Colonial 
Secretary,  who  would  appear  to  anticipate  the  time  when  Ger¬ 
many  will  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  needed  by  its 
industnes  as  well  as  its  tropical  foodstuffs  from  its  own  colonies 

a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  has  not  eyen  fallen  to  Great 
Britain  yet,  in  spite  of  its  unique  colonial  empire  and  its  much 
smaller  population.  Among  the  commodities,  now  almost  entirely 
imported  ffom  other  countries,  which  Germany,  according  to 
Herr  Dernburg,  “  can  produce  in  its  colonies  ”  are  cotton,  wool, 
copper,  rubber,  petroleum,  coffee,  rice,  oil  fruits,  and  hemp,  of 
all  which  fifty  million  pounds’  worth  was  imported  in  1905. 

Of  these  products  cotton  is  at  present  the  most  important. 
Herr  Dernburg  is  assured  that  all  the  colonies  are  here  eligible, 
and  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  2 J  million  bales  per 
annum,  given  the  introduction  of  plough  culture,  an  amount 
larger  than  Germany  now  consumes.  Even  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  cultivation  he  places  the  present  possible  production 
at  100,000  bales,  while  plough  culture  would  increase  the  yield 
fivefold,  and  a  change  from  food  crops  to  cotton  would  give  five 
times  more  again. 

For  the  supply  of  wool — sheep’s  wool  and  mohair — -the  Colonial 
Secretary  relies  upon  South-West  Africa.  Hemp  is  grown  in 
Togo,  Cameroon,  South-West  Africa,  and  still  more  in  East 
Africa.  Cocoa  is  grown  in  Cameroon,  Samoa,  and  other  colonies, 
which  export  to  Germany  to  the  value  of  £65,000  annually,  and 
coffee  is  grown  in  East  Africa. 

As  to  oil  finiits — ^palm  oil,  copra,  and  earth  nuts — Herr  Dem- 
burg  has  “  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  our  requirements 
can  be  obtained  from  our  own  colonies  without  much  difficuliy.” 
These  fruits  are  already  produced  in  Cameroon,  and  stiU  more  in 
East  Africa,  where  1,750,000  acres  of  land  are  said  to  be  suited 
to  the  cocoa  palm,  and  if  planted  capable  of  yielding  700,000  tons 
of  copra  at  one  ton  per  hectare  (2J  acres),  with  a  net  return  of 
£6  10s.  per  hectare.  At  present  the  colonies  export  to  the  value 
of  £300,000. 

Rubber  is  already  exported  from  the  German  colonies  to  the 
value  of  £300,000,  mpre  than  a  third  coming  from  East  Africa 
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alono,  wliilc  ,£5,000,000  is  said  to  be  invested  in  German 
rub])or  jT^oods  factories,  which  employ  80,000  workpeople.  Not 
only  East  Alrica,  whore  nearly  2,000,000  trees  have  been  planted, 
but  Togo,  Oamcroon,  Now  Gniaoa  and  Hanioa,  all  produce  rubber! 
Vet  the  exports  I’rom  tiic  colouics  form  but  a  fraction  of  the 
(•.ountry’s  normal  rcqnircmouts.  In  1905  Germany  imported 
2:bt,0()0  tons  of  rubber,  of  which  only  1,806  tons  'came  from 
the  colonicH. 

Tbiibdr  iw  exporied  from  tlio  IIiMeflmid  of  Togo,  from 

Cjiiuerooii,  niul  from  ;bbist  Africa.  In  'Kmt  Africa  alone  there 
a,rc  (.>25,000  iicrcs  of  ihroKt  -ccdu*,  auahogaiiy,  near  the 
cioiist,  aiul  ono  Germa/ji  mo, reliant  Iuik  1,()00  men  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade  tlicrc.  It  is  also  ostinuitod  tluit  in  East  Africa  and 
Oamoroon  togotlu,5r  tlioro  jure  300,000  acres  of  niangro?e  with  a 
vuhio-  of  over  iorty  million  pounds. 

A,s  to  minerals,  copper  is  foii;iid  in  South-West  Africa,  in  the 
Otavi  mines  aaid  elsewhere,  and  tliere  are  Garnian  syndicates 
prospecting  and  mining  in  s<woral  ether  districts.  In  1905, 
however,  none  of  Germany’s  imports  of  copper  (102,218 
nudrie  tons)  ca;mo  from  the  colonies.  I^etroleuni  is  found  in 
Oameroon. 

01,  tliese  various  products  cotton  is  being  experimented 
with,  on  the  moBt  extensive  scale,  and  hero  there  seems 
good  hopii  of  siKicess  directly  svilllcient  capital  shall  have  been 
sunk  in  the  enterprise.  The  (Tovorument  has  come  to  the 
aid  ol.  the  planters,  a, ml  in  1907  tlio  (iolonial  budget  allotted 
T5,250  towards  the  onc(>ura,gomcnt  of  (iotton  cultivation,  while 
tile  Imperial  Ministry  of  the  Interior  added  a  further  ,t2,500  for 
the  same  purpose.  Already  two  companies  have  acepurod  150,000 
and  50,000  acres  of  land  respectively  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Victoria,  Ijakos  with  the  intention  of  laying  down  the  cotton 
plant ;  in  the  south  of  German  East  Africa  10,000  acres  are 
under  cotton ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  J)ai>cs-Salam 
railway  the  Eailway  Company  has  itself  began  to  cultivate  the 
plant.  The  lands  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  East  Africa 
are  the  Lake  regions,  with  an  area  estimated  at  from  760  to 
1,000  square  miles^  and  the  cotton  now  produced  there  is  con¬ 
voyed  to  the  coast  hy  the  Uganda  Kailway.  In  Togoland  an 
agricultural  school  has  been  established  fo.i  the  instruction  of 
the  young  natives  in  cotton  growing.  When  the  pup.ils  have 
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passed  through  a  course  of  teaching  they  are  put  on  the  land  as 
independent  cultivators  on  a  small  scale.  In  Cameroon  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  has  begun  in  several  districts  both  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  especially  the  hill  country.  Here  the 
chief  difficulty  is  the  heavy  cost  of  transport.  In  some  regions 
the  Government  accepts  taxes  in  cotton  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  natives  to  cultivate  the  plant.  Experiments  are  being  made 
in  New  Guinea,  but  there  a  serious  obstacle  exists  in  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  natives  to  settle  down  to  steady  work.  A 
beginning  has  also  been  made  in  South-West  Africa. 

More  lately  an  African  Cotton  Company  has  been  formed  at 
Herr  Dernbm’g’s  instigation,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  for 
the  general  development  of  cotton  planting  and  trading  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  East  Africa,  Togo,  and  Cameroon,  and 
the  textile  industry  at  home  has  been  induced  to  take  interest  in 
the  scheme.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Empire  will  assist  by  providing 
railways,  so  as  to  cheapen  transport,  for  cotton  borne  by  native 
carriers  now  costs  Is.  per  ton  and  kilometre  against  about  3Jd. 
charged  on  an  average  by  such  railways  as  convey  cotton  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast. 

As  yet,  however,  the  amount  of  cotton  put  on  the  market  by 
the  colonies  is  very  small,  and  Germany  itself  only  derives  about 
one-thousandth  part  of  its  supplies  from  that  source.  It  imported 
in  1905  over  402,000  metric  tons,  and  of  this  amount  217  tons 
come  firom  East  Africa  and  83J  tons  from  Togo,  whose  cotton 
plantations  are  only  six  years  old.  Togo’s  entire  export  was  113 
tons,  or  460  bales.  In  the  season  1905-6  the  entire  crop  of  the 
colonies  was  about  500  tons,  with  a  value  of  £30,000.  The 
average  prices  were  7|d.  for  West  Afirican  cotton,  lOd.  for  East 
African,  and  Is.  l.d-  for  Victoria  Lake, 

As  to  the  productivity  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the 
ardent  advocates  of  an  empire  over  the  sea  are  indulging  ex¬ 
pectations  for  which  there  would  appear  to  be  no  justification 
either  in  fact  or  probability-  They  write  and  speak,  for  example, 
as  though  at  some  near  date  the  colonies  would  supply  raw 
materials  to  the  mother-country  at  so  low  a  price  that  trade 
rivalry  with  other  lands  in  certain  manufactured  articles  would 
be  enormously  facilitated  and  Germany  would  be  able  to  establish 
a  hold  on  the  world-market  such  as  it  has  not  hitherto  dared  to 
hope  for.  Such  enthusiasts  forget  that  the  colonial  producer, 
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liow(Wor  low  hiB  coatiH  of  production  may  1)o,  will  never  be  willin'^ 
to  Hcdl  ladow  tlio  hi-hoKt  price  ol)taiual)l(i  in  competition  with 

oiluu’  prodiKtors, 

liorv  l)(u-iil)ur^^’s  }irnu)viry  of  in74u,nioiitH  Ik  nifiuito  in  variety, 
Ont^  <)(  hm  iavouritt^.  rousoiiH  f>r  <losirin<(  (Uviaiuuiy  to  be 

of  otiua*  <u)niil,rios  in  iv,o’anl  to  raw  inatcarials  in  tlio  grwth 
or  tlu.  tniKt  sysi<0)K  (Jreat  el)a;iio*(vs  luul  taken  place  in  the 
supply  of  ra,w  nuiUa-ials;’  lu^.  said  to  the  (thambers  of  Commerce 
a-ii  Ikirlin,  January  ,1,1,  1907.  only  twenty  years  ago 

tlien^  wa,s  hut  a.  potroloum  trust,  then',  were  a,t  the  present  time 
copper,  coHee,  and,  cotton,  comliiimtions  for  the  r(3gulation  of 
pritH^s,  Mhanwhilo  (Sornmny’s  need  for  imports  .had  in  no  wise 
(lccro!m(3d,  and  a  (U)iiut(irpois(^  coidd  only  lie  round  in  the  dovelop- 
mont  ol  its  eoloniaj  possossious.”  Yot  one  of  the  most 
siguific.ant  oi.  naamt  ocouoiuic  d(vv(d,opni(mtH  in  (Jormany  is 
tlu)  ^lowth  ol  the  monopolist  syndicates.  Tlu^so  syndicates  will 
iimpK'sliionably  1x3  irauspljintt^d  to  tlio  c,o]onioH  UjS  soon  as  it  is 
worth  while,  and  judging  by  tluiir  policy  iri  the  past  it  is  ex- 
tituutily  nulikely  that  tlu^y  will  (‘,a,n'y  on  (enterprise  there  for 
disi!it(3r<3Ht(3d  lov<3  of  th(3  homo  lua/nuraa'.turors. 

JJ  anything  (iould  justify  ilu3  appr(3li(3usioii  th.a,t  1  Icrr  Dornbnrg 
may,  atfii^r  aill,  ,fa.il,  it  is  tho  lavisluxiss  of  his  promises.  He 
has  held  out  hrilliaait  hopes  that,  will  keep  the  colonial  breast 
wa,rm  (or  smm^  iinx',  hut  ilu3S(3  hopes  a, re  stinudating  ratlier  than 
Hupporting,  audit  is  not  impossihh^  that  in  the  a.hseaua^  of  solid 
results  witliiu  r(.ia.souail)le  tinu3  a,  lurtina:  r(3ajCtion  may  set  in. 
.il(3rr  l)(3rnhiirg  is  a  practiced  nmn,  yet  many  of  Ids  caicnlations 
arc  obviously  speculative^.  Direjcdly  a.  railway  connects  the 
coast  ol  a  colony  with  tln^  iutcjrior  ho  so(3s  “  not  Imndreds  of 
ihonsatnls  hut  Tnillious  of  native^s  a<t  once  civilised  and  trans- 
lormed  into  productive  .meaubors  of  tlio  community,  aaid  promptly 
investing  tlie  proceeds  of  tlioir  labour  in  materiai  conunodities — 
all  to  Gtvrmany’s  advantage.  .Next  to  tluj  railway  ho  puts  his 
faith  in  Tei^inlk,''  M.acliiuery  of  all  kinds  is  to  l)o  enlisted 
in  tho  scirvico  of  miltivation~tbr  irrigation,  Ibi*  plougliing  and 
sowing  and  reaping,  Icn  motive  power,  for  mining— irrespective 
of  cost  and  return,  and  appliei  science  is  to  repeat  in  torrid 
i^ones  tho  wondrous  talc  of  her  achievomontB  in  Europe  and 
tho  United  States.  Ho  is  never  tired  of  tolling  the  story  of 

a  box  of  dates  that  was  lost  several  years  ago  on  tho  way,  and 
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now  offers  to  the  sight  of  the  wondering  traveller  date-palms 
10  feet  high  bearing  fruit/’ 

All  classes  of  society  are  to  have  their  place  in  realising  his 
dream  of  a  colonial  empire  resourceful  and  prosperous  beyond 
all  known  experience.  The  writer  is  to  describe  its  manifold 
life,  the  painter  to  limn  its  beauties  and  grandeurs.  The 
missionary  is  to  mould  its  religions,  not  destructively  but 
adaptatively,  for  Herr  Dernbmg  has  all  the  tolerance  of  his 
race.  The  jmist  is  to  create  a  harmonious  amalgam  of  native 
custom  and  German  law,  under  which  everybody  will  be  happy. 
The  philologist  is  to  enrich  the  native  languages  and  reduce 
them  to  writing.  Even  a  place  is  found  for  the  statistician  in 
the  colonial  Atlanta  which  is  to  be  organised  under  the  new 
Colonial  OflSce.  AJl  this  and  more  of  the  same  sort  will  be 
found  in  the  sanguine  pages  of  Herr  Dernbiug’s  colonial 
writings— called  colonial  legends  ”  by  scoffing  sceptics — and 

the  reader  wonders,  as  he  passes  from  one  brilliant  picture  of 
the  future  to  another,  whether  Herr  Dernburg  has  not  forgotten 
his  own  maxim  that  ^^the  colonial  question  is  in  great  part  a 
money  question/’  and  that  the  German  Government  has  since 
1884  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred  million  pounds  upon, 
or  owing  to,  the  colonies,  only  to  reap  a  prolific  harvest  of 
colonial  pessimism.” 

Yet  even  he  would  seem  at  times  to  doubt  whether  the 
colours  of  his  colonial  pictures  are  not  too  vivid,  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  roseate  account  of  a  colonial  cotton-growing  project, 
which  is  to  make  Germany  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  find  him  saying  : — ■ 

I  would  like  to  interpose  a  remark  here.  In  everything  that 
I  say  I  take  no  account  of  the  time  that  will  be  necessary,  nor 
do  I  allow  for  the  fact  that  many  failures  may  occur,  so  that  it 
cannot  to-day  he  said  with  certainty  that  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  things  described  in  either  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years.  But  that  we  shall  be  able  to  produce,  if  not  the  whole  oi 
our  present  raw  material,  at  least  a  considerahle  portion,  first  of 
all  in  cotton,  I  regard  as  probable.” 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  Herr  Dernburg  has  made  on  the 
whole  the  least  favourable  impression  on  the  class  of  people  wdth 
whom  he  in  the  past  has  been  most  in  sympathy,  and  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  rally  most  readily  to  his  call.  A  certain 

26 
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malico  on  tho  part  of  Iub  old  political  and  commorcial  friends— 
tlio  malico  of  the  man  who  has  boon  loft  bohind— may  to  some 
extent  acconnt  for  this,  bnt  it  is  likely  that  their  incredulity  is 
chiefly  tho  rosidt  of  woll-juatified  caution.  It  is  felt  that  what 
Herr  Dornburg  has  done  lias  simply  been  to  “water  the  capital” 
of  tho  colonial  <ioncorn  and  to  put  forward  an  alluring  prospectus 
promising  returns  wliieh  aro,  at  best,  problematical.  Thus, 
while  the  host  known  exports  on  Gorman  South-West  Africa 
guardedly  say  that  that  colony  can  only  be  oxpoctod  to  sup¬ 
port  25,000  farmers,  ea,ch  needing  to  success  an  estate  of 
25,000  acres,  Ilcrr  Dernhnrg  has  no  hesitation  in  multiplying 
ilio  miinbor  by  two. 

Dr.  Karl  Peters’  gouor!i,l  opinion  of  TTorr  Dornburg’s  valua¬ 
tion  of  tho  colonies  is  as  follows:  “I  regard  his  valuation  of 
tho  colonics  as  too  high,  pesrhaps  heciiuso  I  have  seen  some 
parts  of  tho  Dark  Ooiitiuont  with  my  own  oyes.  When  Herr 
Dornlmrg  says  that  wo  (uin  coneludo  that  ovory  black  creates  one 
pfennig  (Jd.)  of  economic  wcaltli  per  day,  I  reply  that  wo  can 
conclude  no  such  thing— perhaps  wo  may  place  tho  estimate  at 
half  a  pfennig  per  year,  perhaps  not  oven  that,  though  all  will 
depend  on  tho  policy  with  tho  natives  which  Horr  Dornburg 
purBUOH.’’ 

“Herr  Dornburg,”  says  one  of  his  critics,  “juggles  with 
millions  and  balama^s  himsolf  witli  percentages.”  It  is  certain 
that  f(jw  of  his  figures  can  stand  (iaroful  scrutiny.  Addressing 
the  Berlin  confcreiKio  o(  (Jhaiuboi'S  of  Goimnerco  on  January  11, 
1907,  ho  claimed  tliid  the  present  exports  of  Gorman  industrial 
products  to  the  colonies,  in  value  .112,600,000,  represent 
.02,000,000  of  wages  paid  to  the  working  classes,  and  assuming 
that  the  working  classes  bear  .0500,000  of  tho  yearly  subsidies 
to  tho  colonics,  ho  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “  for  ovory 
shilling  (mark)  of  expenditure  the  working  classes  make  a  profit 
of  four  shillings.’’  Bxrt  if  of  an  export  value  of  .112,500,000 
.112,000,000  goes  in  wages,  it  follows  that  tho  remaining  ,£500,000 
must  cover  not  merely  the  cost  of  raw  material,  but  salaries, 
rents,  and  other  coats  of  production  other  than  wages,  the  profits 
of  tho  maimfacturor,  and  a  largo  sum  for  transport.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  actual  wages  of  labour  included  in  the 
value  of  exports  about  balance  tho  cost  of  the  colonies  to  the 
working  classes  in  subsidies;  but  in  any  case  tho  material 
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Herr  Demburg  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
tede  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  In  be 
mcreased  m  fire  years  from  ^3,000,000  to  £10,000,000.  It  k 

not  SfieTbrn  expectation  is  certainly 

A  ^  XX  expeiience.  Germany’s  combined  import 

and  export  trade  with  the  colonies  during  the  past  twentyT^ 
has^only  amounted  to  £15,900,000,  or  less  than  the  yaluLf  the 

W  f  Switzerland,  and  a 

krge  part  of  the  exports  has  consisted  of  material  for  public 
woAs  and  stores  for  the  troops  and  officials.  ^ 

Germany  s  colonies,  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  into  their 
present  condition.  This  has  been  epigrammatically  yet  accu¬ 
rately  described  by  a  late  goTernor  in  the  words:  “  The  fertile 
colonies  are  unhealthy  and  the  healthy  colonies  are  unfertile  ” 
The  colonies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  settlement 
colonies  and  plantation  colonies,  the  first  class  comprising 
part  of  South-West  Africa,  the  higher  districts  of  Easf 
^ica,_  and  some  of  the  islands,  having  together  an  area 
twice  tJiat  of  the  German  Empire,  while  the  latter  class 
comprises  the  larger  part  of  East  Africa,  Cameroon,  Togo,  and 
New  Guinea  territories  whose  aggregate  area  is  from  two  to 
three  times  that  of  Germany,  though  they  are  unfit  for  European 
colonisation^  m  area  of  Germany’s  colonial  e^ire 

square  Mlometreg  and  its  population  is 

12,119,000,  made  up  as  follows: — > 


Square 

Eilometres, 

Population, 

East  Africa  ...  ■  ...  ...  : 

Soutii-WeBt  Africa  ...  . 

Cameroon  ...  ...  ...  **] 

New  Gninea... 

Togo...  . . 

Caroline,  Pelew  and  Marianne  Islands 

Samoa  ...  ...  . . 

Marshall  Islands  ...  . 

Kianchau  ... 

995,000 

835,100 

495,600 

240,000 

87,200 

2,076 

2,572 

400 

501 

7,000,000 

200,000 

3,500,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

41,000 

33,000 

15,000 

30,000 
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I'lio  lalic'.si  !^irIijuno,uia,ry  rapori 
lion  aloiio  ^‘'ivos  l\)llowiiif^  fi‘j;*ur< 


Africa,  ... 
(In.nicrooa 
'I'of^'o  ...  ... 

New  (hi Inca,... 

(la,n»liii('.  li;j, •inda 
("n,r(»ruu^  lalaiiula 
Maruuinc  ialjuui;:  ... 
Mniralui,)!  ... 

vSa,m<>n, 

KiiMichiui  . 


Total  n  ... 


on  1,1m  KoXtlod  wMto  popnla- 

,.n4 : . '« 


IDOfi, 

:inoo. 

1  ,M7;i 

2,4(i5 

HOG 

24a 

Am 

829 

47 

77 

78' 

88 

28 

H4 

88 

:w,i  ^ 

454 

4,72H 

1,225 

15,668 

On  n,iua)unt  of  luililfiry  ojxu'aiiotiH  no  ri<j;un'.s  (‘.oiild  be  given  for 
SoiiUi- W(',sl  Africai,  wlunr,  iluna^  wnn-e  in  !8()()  8,372  wliitos,  viz., 
d,H't2  imni,  717  wonuvn,  and  807  (diildron,  lew  of  wlionx  were 
Hctibul  in  ibc  (‘-okiny. 

In,  (i(vnua,n  kbxHt  AlVie.a,  1,491)  of  Llio  2,485  wlriio  residents  in 
190(>  were  (JorinaiiH,  441  wena^.  Fnglisb  (3()8  Sonih  Africans), 
and  14.8  (Ir(u4<s  ;  and  tluj  ollun*s  won)  i^'rtnudi,  ItaJianB,  Austrians, 

]  1  ungarians,  Dnieb,  Ibirks,  Monlen(\grinH,  ai'ud  Swiss.  The 
scdib'.rs  and  Auauers  had  in(‘,n^a,s(ul  during  the  yc^ar  from  180  to 
2H4,  nun-djaaitK  a,ud  (haiho’s  from  .142  to  11)(),  il,io  artisans, 
workpoeplo,  and  inincn:s  from  77  to  131,  tlu^  tedinical  (unployees 
and  tradcspcioph^  from  87  to  131.  Of  tlu^  .more  important  towns 
Inlaxra*  lunla  |)<jpulation  of  37,000,  Daj’-c'u-Hahvru  one  of  24,000, 
and  Udjidji  14,000.  i 

Of  tlui  898  whites  in  Cameroon  in  1908  773  wore  Gormans, 

4,5  English,  39  Annnieans,  aaid  18  Hwiss.  Tlui  planters  and 
scdtlors  uumhorcid  141  a, gainst  108  in  1905,  the  traders  283  : 

against  288,  and  the  artisjum  33  against  22. 

Of  the  243  wliito  inlxabitaaits  of  Ihxgo  84  were  Govorn- 
nxent  officials,  43  wore  missionaries  and  clergymen,  10 
settlers  ixiid  planters,  11  xnembers  of  toclxnical  pj:ofossions 
and  contractors,  20  artisans  and  workpeople,  and  45  trades¬ 
people.  I 


*  1908. 
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In  German  New  Guinea  there  were  in  1906  529  whites,  of 
whom  383  were  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  rest  in 
Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land ;  397  were  Germans,  58  English,  23 
Butch,  and  15  Austrians.  Of  these  whites  39  were  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  137  were  missionaries,  50  were  Sisters,  56 
settles  and  planters,  17  technical  employees  and  mechanics, 

4  artisans,  68  dealers,  tradespeople,  and  innkeepers,  and  61 
seamen. 

Of  the  whites  in  the  East  Carolines  88  were  Germans ;  the 
whites  dn  the  Marianne  Islands  comprised  18  Germans  and 

5  Spaniards,  and  there  were  21  Japanese;  and  the  65  whites  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  were  all  Germans. 

Only  one  of  the  colonies,  Togo,  is  as  yet  financially 
independent.  The  subsidies  voted  by  the  Empire  in  the 
financial  year  1906-1907  amounted  to  ;£4,362,250,  and  were 
apportioned  as  follows :  East  Africa  ^293, 050,  Cameroon 
.£145,200,  South-West  Afi-ica  £3,253,550,  New  Guinea  £57,700, 
Caroline,  Pelew,  Marianne,  and  Marshall  Islands  £17,000,' 
Samoa  £9,000,  and  Kianchan  £586,750.  The  greater  part 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  South-West  African  colony  is,  of 
course,  military  expenditure,  which  will  now  be  reduced  evei^ 
year. 

The  principal  source  of  the  colonies’  own  revenues*  are  the 
customs  duties,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  in  1906  was 
£411,050.  In  Kiauchau  22  per  cent,  and  in  East  Afirica  37 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue  comes  from  this  source  (though  in  the 
latter  case  there  are  in  addition  export  duties),  in  New  Guinea 
68  per  cent.,  and  in  Cameroon  and  Togo  80  per  cent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  customs  revenue  is  not  derived  from  indus¬ 
trial  imports,  however,  but  fi-om  alcoholic  Liquors,  which  have 
done  infinite  injury  to  all  the  native  tribes  and  have  literally 
wiped  out  some  of  them.  By  local  taxes  and  dues  the  sum  of 
£963,500  was  raised  in  1906.  German  East  Africa  has  a  house 
and  hut  tax,  and  of  the  proceeds  50  per  cent,  is  applied  to 
communal  purposes ;  a  trade  tax^  30  per  cent,  of  which  goes  to 
the  communes,  a  death  duty,  and  a  salt  tax.  These  taxes 
together  yield  20  per  cent,  of  the  colony’s  entire  revenue.  The 
revenue  of  Cameroon  is  partly  derived  from  local  taxes  on  spirits 
and  licensed  premises,  a  trade  tax,  a  dog  tax,  a  poll  tax  on  the 
*  Financial  staiement  for  the  year  1906-1907. 
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nativoB,  and  in  tho  Tsoliad  Lalco  lonntory  from  tributary  pay- 

0*’*^ taxes;  in 

houtli-Wost  Africa  tliwc  nro  spirit,  trade,  highway,  and  dog 
taxos;  tho  C;iu-olni<)  .Islands  have  a  plantation  tax  and  a  meat 
tax;  and  .Kiauoliau  lias  a  ia,nd  tax,  and  liasovon  introduced  a  tax 
on  nnoarnod  incrcnnmt,  called,  as  it  is  in  (.Ic.nnany,  the  “increased 

Yuluc  ”  t{L\. 

It  is  .Herr  Eernbiirg’s  desire  to  see  high  taxation  imposed 
on  such  colonial  undertakings  as  liinder  the  development  of 
a  colony  owing  to  their  pa,ssivity.-ror  example,  companies 
vvlueh  merely  buy  land  in  order  to  liold  it  for  higher  values  in 
Homo  mdelinite  future,  lienee  it  is  likely  that  the  example  of 
.Kiaiiehau  will  he  widely  hdlowod.  In  general  it  is  part  of  the 
Clelouial  Secretary’s  policy  to  make  the  colonies  more  self- 
(h'.pendent,  and  us  a  means  of  so  doing  he  intends  to  convert  tho 
variable  annual  subsidies  from  tho  ,1'hupire  into  a  fixed  amount. 
■It  may  ho  noted  tliat  in  the  imposition  of  tho  hut  and  poll  taxes 
Cie,rm.any  has  oxperieiieed  the  sanio  dilhcnltios  which  other 
colonial  .bowers  have  had  to  lace,  and  more  tliau  one  rising  has 
been,  the  result  in  regions  wlicre  tlio  habit  of  idleiioss  is  traditional 
witli  tho  natives. 

The  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies  in  11)0.5  was  .Of), 655,000, 
niade  np  (if  imports  to  tho  value  of  .07,027,400  and  exports 
.ii,()27,(i00.  Tho  imports  of  tho  colonies  individually  were  as 
follows:  East  Africa  .0882,700,  Oa.uioroou  .0678,800,  Togo 
,0888,000,  beuth-West  Africa  .01,181,600,  Now  Guinea 
.0146,800,  Carolino  aiuL  Marianne  Islands  .094,100,  Marshall 
XshuulB  .082,500,  Baiuoa  .0169,800,  and  Kiauchau  ,08,458,800. 
The  exports  woro--l!laHt  Africa  .0-497,500,  Oamoroou  .0465,700, 
logo  .0197,800,  South-West  Africa  .0.10,800,  Now  Guinea 
■0(i(),700,  Caroline  and  Marianne  Islands  .016,700,  Marshall 
Islamls  .085,000,  Samoa  .0101,. 1.00,  and  Kiauchau  ,01,235,800. 

lot  a  large  part  of  the  imimrts  shown  above  consisted 
ol  Government  stores,  railway  material,  and  other  goods  which 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  oxeluiugo ;  llio  great  hulk  of  the  imports 
ot  South-West  Africa  and  Kiauchau  were  of  this  character. 

The  shares  of  Germany  and  Groat  .Britain  in  tho  trade  of 
the  colonics  are  shown  in  tho  following  table  (Kiauchau  and 
South-West  Africa  being  omitted  for  tho  reason  already 
given) : — 
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Impof  U  of  the  Colonies  (imS). 


Prom 

G-ermany. 

Prom 

Great  Britain. 

East  Africa  ...  . 

Cameroon . . 

Togo...  ...  ...  ;;;  , 

New  Guinea... 

East  Carolines  . [ 

West  Carolines  . . *. 

Mariarme  Islands . * 

Marshall  Islands  . 

Samoa  . .  ’[* 

& 

390,050 

504,550 

298,050 

54,450 

5,900 

37,000 

200 

13,900 

41,350 

B 

17,650 

152,350 

29,800 

5,300 

12,850 

3,000 

1,000 

Bxfports  of  the  Colonies  (1905). 

To  Germany. 

To  Great  Britain. 

East  Africa  ... 

Cameroon  ...  . 

Togo  ...  .  '*.* 

New  Guinea  ...  . 

East  Carolines  . . 

West  Carolines  . 

Marianne  Islands . . 

Marshall  Islands  ...  . . 

Samoa 

’ 

& 

211,600 

381,700 

118,500 

28,550 

4,650 

50 

350 

10,700 

42,450 

& 

1,600 

317,200 

6,050 

Tlie  majority  of  the  colonies  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  be 
regarded  as  plantation  colonies,  and  on  these  lines  they  are  being 
developed.  Here,  however,  the  whitp  planter  is  faced  with  the 
diflBicnlty  of  inducing  the  native  to  follow  regular  labour.  The 
hut  tax  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  its  friends  as  well  as  its 
opponents,  but  it  has  not  solved  the  problem.  The  races  of  the 
several  colonies  are  in  this  respect  very  diverse.  In  some 
districts  they  are  easily  trained  to  labour,  in  others  idleness  is  a 
second  nature,  and  in  all  the  habit  of  steady  employment  is 
as  yet  undeveloped. 

The  West  African  colonies,  Togo  and  Cameroon,  have  at 
present  a  population  inferior  both  as  to  labour  and  morals. 
The  natives  do  not  work  hard,  for  which  the  climate  and  wet 
districts  are  in  part  responsible,  though  on  the  other  hand  the  soil 
is  very  productive  and  intensive  cultivation  is  not  necessary.  In 
East  Africa  there  is  a  better  labouring  class,  but  in  South-West 
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Africa  tliii  labour  difliculiy  Ih  for  iUo  proHont  iuHujicrablc,  since 
111  Lbo  llororos  Ibo  <3unuaus  doslroycd  the  best 

luatoi-ial  for  duvolopiii^r  il,,,  laud.  Tlio  last  lucasurc  resorted  to  by 
(iciieral  von  'I’rolba  for  briu^nn;.;'  tlu',  war  to  a  close  was  nndis- 
iinise,(l  supprossiou.  “  d’lie  Merero  people/’  bo  wrote  in  bis 
mucb-diHcussod  proclamation  of  October  ‘2,  3!)0-l,  “must  now 
leave  tbe  iamb  If  it  refuses  I  shall  compel  it  with  tbo  gun. 
Witbin  tile  German  frontier  every  flerero,  with  or  without 
weapon,  witli  or  witboiit  cattli^,  will  Im  sbot.  I  sbadl  take  ebargo 
of  no  more  women  and  cbildren,  but  sball  drive  tluun  back  to 
tlieir  people  or  bd,  tbem  lie  sbot  at.”  ’  As  a  result  of  tins  policy 
tbe  desert  did  for  the  women  and  cbildren  wbat  tbe  bullet  did 
lor  tile  men,  and  the  colony’s  great  need  to-day  is  population. 
I.t  IS  estimated  tliat  10, (){)()  na, fives,  many  being  old  people  and 
tbe  majority  women  a, ml  children,  were  driven  into  tbe  Omabeko 
desert.  'I’lie  Gernum  missionary.  Raster  irle,  estimates  tbo 
number  of  the  llereros  who  succumbed  to  buiiger  and  thirst  at 
id, ()()().  Auotlier  missionary,  Pastor  A.  Gcbowaltm:,  writing  in 
tlu^  (imi.mlm.hc  (11)07),  says:  “Tbe  bite  war  has  reduced 
tbo  lleroro  tribe  liy  moi'o  than  a  (piarter.  After  tbo  battles  on 
tlio  Waterberg  t,be  rebels  disappeared  in  tlie  sand  desert,  and 
hero  tbo  bomis  of  12,000  to  ,lb,000  men  ivbo  bdl  victims  to 
bungor  and  thirst  lie  blcacliing.  Rive  tbousand  may  have  fallen 
in  tbo  battles,  and  tbousaaids  more  have  died  in  tbo  concentration 
camps  or  on  tbo  railway  works.  i.nvotunta,riIy  one  shudders 
when  <Hio  lioiii'K  lh(/,  figiinn'i/' 


At  ilui  Hjuiio  tiiiHi  tho  li'viid  ol  ilio  JlororoH  wan  aj)])ro))riatc(l  by 
tho  (lovorniiumt  juul  iii,a<l(^  (isdai  (loniain,  witli  a  view  to  its 
colouinalion  by  white  Hottl(',rs.t 


'VVitbont  huiuiriiig  into  the  ri^dits  and  wrongs  of  tbo  policy 
puisuod,  w.Iu,cli  is  now  ni,att(3r  ol  history  and  cjinuot  he  iindonG, 


*  Tho  wtirdii  wm-n  not  intended  to  bo  tiikon  lidornllj,  for  an  Order  issued 
to  the  troopH  explained  that  “  hy  Bhooting  at  women  and  ehihirun  .is  to  be 
urn  GTHtnod  Hhooiing  over  them,  so  as  to  compel  thorn  to  nm  away.^’  The 
Order  added  :  ‘M  confidently  assume  that  this  Order  will  have  the  effoot  that  no 
mare  mm  wil  bo  made  prisoners,  but  tlubt  no  cruelty  will  bo  shown  to  women. 
1,00  latter  will  run  away  when  shots  arc  fired  over  them  twice.’* 

djo  Imperial  Commissionor  for  South»WoBt  Africa,  wrote: 
Ihc  land  qucBtion  is  Boived,  The  Hcroros  have  loBt  their  land,  which  is  now 
tiscal  land  and  is  settled  by  whites.  The  cattle  queBtion  is  also  solved.  The 
141  Hcroros  has  boon  destroyed:  there  are  hardly  any 

oattlo  loft  Yot  that  dooH  not  appear  tragic  when  one  remembers  the  wonderfu 
lertihty  of  the  country.** 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  German  South-West  A&iea  cannot 
lor  many  years  recover  from  the  harrying  which  it  has  under¬ 
gone.  Speaking  of  this  colony  in  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
^^eic  stag  on  March  10,  1908,  the  Colonial  Secretary  said: 

gainst  imports  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  there  are  no  exports 
at  all,  and  the  imports  consist  almost  exclusively  of  articles 
Mcessary  for  the  support  of  the  10,000  Germans.”  The 
Hereros  were  an  intelligent,  vigorous,  and  industrious  tribe,  alert-, 
quick  to  learn  and  adaptable,  and  many  were  capable  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  overseers  in  the  mines.  They  have,  however,  been 
reduced  to  a  small  band,  and  this  remnant  is  falling  a  prey  to  the 
diseases  which  so  often  attack  the  black  on  his  contact  with  the 
effeminating  influences  of  civilisation.  Forced  labour  on  farms 
and  railway  works  is  for  a  time  being  tried  in  the  case  of  the  late 
captives,  and,  it  is  held,  with  success.  A  German  in  the  colony 
writes  ;  “  The  employment  of  the  prisoners  at  such  labour  has 
proved  very  advantageous,  and  the  experience  hitherto  gained 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  majority  evidently  do  not 
regard  their  work  as  an  infliction,  but  prefer  it  to  their  past  life 
in  the  field,  since  they  have  sufidcient  food  and  clothing,  with 
just  treatment.  After  six  months  they  are  paid  wages  in 
money.”  Governor  von  Lindequist  has  more  lately  issued  a 
decree  placing  all  Hereros,  Hottentots,  and  Bastards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bastards  of  Eehoboth,  under  forced  labour, 
though  in  exceptional  eases  land  is  rented  to  them.  It  is  a 
measure  contrary  to  Western  ideas,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
regarded  by  public  opinion  at  homq  as  the  only  means  of 
relieving  the  labour  problem  and  so  of  giving  the  colony  a 
chance  of  rising  above  its  difSculties. 

On  the  whole,  South-West  Africa,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
its  climate,  and  the  large  extent  of  its  cultivable  land  and 
pasturage,  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  the  colonies, 
though  the  estimates  of  its  value  are  very  contradictory.  While 
Hr.  Karl  Peters  says  that  it  “does  not  equal  the  poorest  part  of 
British  South  Africa,”  Dr.  Eohrbach  maintains  that  it  “is 
much  better  and  more  fertile  than  most  parts  of  Cape  Colony.” 
It  is,  however,  significant  that  though  a  large  part  of  the  22,000 
volunteer  soldiers  who  went  out  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  of 
the  past  few  years  did  so  with  the  fixed  intention  of  remaining 
there  as  settlers,  since  they  went  with  the  Government’s  offer  of 
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LJiOO  whoi'owilili  to  oBtablinh  tlumiHclvcH  as  free  farmers,  only 
5  (Ho:  amt.  of  tiuoii  rouiiuncul  after  liaving  liad  full  experience 
of  tlio  country  and  its  i)OBHU)iliti(jH.  So,  too,  while  (Ion oral  von 
'.rrotlni,  Hiiys  thin  colony  is  eminently  Buited  to  alVoroBtation, 
his  Knc.ccKHor,  (Icnerad  Loutwein,  HayH  that  allbrcKtation  has 
al)Holut(!ly  no  proBix'ct. 

Herr  Doruhurg  alone  Inis  no  rcKcrvatioiiK,  hnt  hcob  in  South- 
West  At  nca  n,  potciitijil  or  ChuomIu.  Already  he 

ilio  (lay  when  tlic  lido  of  (vmi<j;ralion  will  tiirn  thither 
IVoiu  tlu'.  olijuuH^ls  wliifhh  in  tlio  past  doplotod  Iho  home  country, 
wiihont  Ji(dj)iii^(  towju’ds  the  <ionsoli,(lati,o3Ji  of  a  now  Germany 
ahrojul,  iind  ho  iHiiiitn  to  tlu^  day  wlien  three  3:mllion  cattle 
a,iid  ton,  Hullion  h1uu\p  ”  will  paBtnro  upon  its  vast  inland 
praii’icH. 

No  <loiibt  tiui  truth  lion  hotwcon  the  two  oxtreinos  of  undue 
deprocia/tion  and  over-adulation.  Boutli-Wost  Africji  will  not 
prove  an,  industrial  Eldoj,'ado  nor  a,  pastoral  Eden,  hut  it 
is  a  possihlo  laud  of  seitlemeut  in  whicli  3ua.uy  tliouBands  of 
ihiropoaiis  juay  in  time  live  Jiealthily  a/inl  prosper  moderately, 
i.ts  ^n'fniLc'.si  pormauent  disadva:uta.^u)  is  the  ahscnco  of  a  good 
luirbour.  WaUlseh  Jhay,  the  .natural  outlet  ol‘  the  country,  is  in 
ih'itish  |)OHS(^ssit)n,  Inulerit^  .Bay  has  an  nniavourable  TlinUr- 
land,  aaid  Swakopmund,  the  only  liarhcmr  loft,  is  blocked  hy 
Hands.  The  grtaii  value  attacliod  liy  the  German  (lolonial  Office 
to  Walhsch  Jhiy  may,  piuhaps,  Ix^  best  judged  by  its  apparent 
d(.4)rc('niatio,i,i  of  it,  yet  as  VVaUisfdi  .Ihiy  is  not  at  presout  available 
—though  an  o,xchango  h)i>oligil)lo  territory  in  a,nothor  direction 
■would  probably  do  Groat  Britain  no  harm  and  Gminany  much 
good— Swakopmund  is  to  bo  opened  up,  and  it  is  understood 
Unit  a  private  compiiny  is  prepared  to  build  liarhour  works  in  return 
either  fur  n  Government  guarantee  or  for  valuable  concessions. 

While  it  is  certain  that  agriendturo  in  various  forms  must 
always  bo  the  chief  source  of  wcalilx  ixi  all  the  colonics,  the  cost 
of  farming  on  a  large  scale— and  no  other  form  of  agriculture  is 
conceivable- — is  prohibitory  save  for  people  with  ample  capital  at 
command.  In  South-West  Africa,  for  example,  a  farm  capable 
of  giving  any  adcc|uate  return  tniist  be  t^5,0()0  acres  in  extent. 
It  is  Dr,  Euhrhaclds  view  that  of  the  B2B,000  scpnire  kilometres 
of  land  only  450,000  can  bo  colonised,  and  that  at  most  26,000 
families  will  be  able  at  any  time  to  settle  there. 
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How  Httle  prospect  the  colonies  offer  to  smaU  farmers  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  capital  of  from  £500  to  £2,500  is  necessary 
m  order  to  he  admitted  to  any  one  of  them  as  a  settler.  Even 
abonrers  are  only  allowed  to  land  if  they  have  deposited  the 
amonnt  of  the  return  fare,  so  that  they  may  be  sent  back  if  they 
tail  to  obtain  work.  The  rule  states :  “  Any  one  who  within 
a  penod  of  fom-teen  days  fails  to  find  work  will  be  compulsorily 
deport^  home  at  his  own  expense.”  The  emigration  department 
01  the  German  Colonial  Society  recently  replied  to  an  inquiring 
would-be  colonist :  “  The  German  colonies  are  not  suited  to  the 
reception  of  settlers  with  no  means  or  even  little.  A  lar^^e 
amount  of  capital  and  knowledge  of  tropical  agricultm-e  are  both 
requisite.  In  South-West  Africa,  which  is  chiefly  suited  for 
cattle  breeding,  at  least  £1,000  or  £1,250  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  necessary.  The  laying  down  of  cocoa  plantations  in 
Samoa  requires  a  capital  of  at  least  £2,500.  Only  in  the 
German  East  African  territories  of  West  Usumbura  and  Langen- 
burg,  and  in  the  Marianne  Islands  is  settlement  possible  with 
about  £500,  to  which  must  be  added  the  costs  of  transport  and 
equipment.  A  warning  must  be  given  against  emigration  to 
any  of  the  German  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 
without  the  requisite  financial  resources.” 

And  yet  Herr  Hernburg  has  spoken  of  small  holdings  of 
twenty-five  acres  being  created  on  a  large  scale  in  the  temperate 
regions  in  tlie  near  future. 

A  further  serious  obstacle  to  the  deYolopment  of  the  colonies 
is  the  need  of  roads  and  still  more  of  railways.  The  bulk 

of  the  exports  needs  stiU  to  be  carried  from  five  to  fifty  days’ 
Toumey  on  the  heads  of  negroes,  and  only  the  more  valuable 
products — such  as  ivory,  rubber,  wax,  &c. — can  as  yet  be 
remuneratively  exported  from  the  interior  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  transport,  yet  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  wealth  of 
the  colonies  lies.  Herr  Dernburg  has  said:  “In  order  to 
transport  the  produce  of  150  hectares  (375  acres)  of  good 
cotton  land  in  the  interior  of  Togo  to  the  coast,  no  less  than 
1,000  men  must  be  employed  four  weeks,  so  that  a  ton  of 
produce  costs  £20  in  transport  alone  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
port.  When  against  that  fact  is  placed  the  highly  developed 
railway  system  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  one 
can  no  longer  wonder  that  our  large  cotton  territories  have 
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JiiH  yoi  (iotu^  K()  juuI  iihiiij  ifc  is  utuu’issjiry  lo  jiclp  our  siuall 

ox|)()rt  froiu  by  a  nuliu^iioii  oriihe  stoiuiior  froiglits. 
.UK's  ]){)siLioii  ill  .bjasi;  Alriija.  is  iat  wors(^,  iovtlus’o  LI U'.  coiivcyaucc 
of  {I.  lion  of  j)ro(luo(^  IVoiu  ibo  inica'ior  to  iJio  oojisl;  requires  at 
pn^sciii  ii  o<M.nivan  of  Ikuu-cu's  and  costs  while  the  same  load 

couhl  1)(,\  l)i*ou,<.(hi  to  Llio  coast  l)y  a  railway  in  a  sliort  tirue  aud 
at  ji  cost  of  only  .Ij2  bs.’’ 

l^lui  (lovernor  oT  Gurmaii  baist  Africa,  Count  Got/am,  recently 
wrote:  must  takc^  tlio  land  as  it  is  juul  not  as  it  iiiiglit 

and  only  two  iiossibilitios  tivo  opevu  to  us.  Tho  one  consists 
ol  the  ahaudonnumt  of  progn^ss  of  5i,ny  kind,  and  thi^.  other  is  tlio 
opmung  up  o(  tlui  country  by  railways.’'  Home  of  the  ino'iubcrB 
ol  ilu'.  party  wlfudi  a,c<;oin})a.ni(ul  jle,rr  !)(a*nl)urg  on  Iris  visit 
to  blast  A,lri(*.a  in  J1K)7  ladiurmul  with,  glowing  jiccovints  of 
this  colony,  its  ri', sound's,  its  possihilitic'-s  for  sotthmiont,  and 
tlio  prospiuits  ol  sTuuu'sslul  (U)tton  cultivation.  Tln^  Usnnibura 
jind,  WaJicluwu)unti'i('.s  aJoiu'-  wta’o  said  to  be  mipa-ble  of  taking  a 
n lilii on  white's  "-'iHorc.,  h('.  ii  said,  tluin  tlu'.  (uiiin'  white  popula¬ 
tion  o(  ilu^  ('.('.ntury-old  Ca,p(^  Colony  '  hut  subjeavt  to  one  great 
niservaiion,  tlui  building  of  railways.  Whatever  niay  be  thonglit 
ol  ihi',  pnipludiicad  pa,rt  of  tlioir  rcqiort,  the  mau'-ssity  of  railways 
is  indisputable,  and  tb^^  mual  ttmt  exists  in  East  Africa 
exists  pro  lanto  in  all  Cnrniaaiy's  cailonii^H. 

Tli(',  luuul  is  to  bo  imdi,  a.nd  during  tlu,^  si^ssiou  of  the  Ecichstag 
in  1,1)08  proposa,ls  W(U‘o  introdiuual  for  tlio  construction  of  no  less 
than  900  miles  of  railway,  to  cost  seviui  and  half  niillioii  pounds, 
spnaid  over  six  or  seven  y(,^ars.  Onc^  line,  113  milc'.s  in  length,  is 
to  run  from  Liid(u*it>^  Ibiy  to  ivalklbniein ;  in  Togo  tliorc  will  ho 
a  line  of  the  HUimo  length  froin  Lome  to  Atakpame  ;  iiOO  niilos  of 
lines  are  to  ho  built  i,u  Caanciroon,  and  ‘b.lO  miles  arc  to  ho  built 
in  East  Africa.  The  money  is  to  be  raised  by  colonial  loans,  with 
Imp(unal  gmvrantoo.  At  pre^sent  in  the  wlioh^  of  the  German 
colonies,  witli  its  area  of  over  two  aud  a  half  million  square 
kilometres,  and  witli  twelve  millions  of  iiihahitauts,  tlioro  are 
only  1,B8S  kilometres  (or  1,175  miles)  of  railway,  distributed 
as  follows  (1906)  :  East  Africa  129  kilonudres  (2^5  kilometres 
in  building  or  approved),  Canioroon  50  kilometres  (160 
Idiom, otrcB  hi  building  or  approved),  Togo  167  kilomotroB,  South 
"West  Africa  1,102  kilomotros,  and  Kiauchau  4B5  kilometres, 
including  the  Bhanktung  lino.  By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be 
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said  that  to  every  100,000  inhahitants  of  the  British  African 
colonies  there  are  3 '43  kilometres  of  railway  in  work,  while  the 
ratio  in  the  French  colonies  is  1-84  kilometres,  in  the  Congo  State 
1-42  kilometres,  and  in  the  German  colonies  1-21  kilometres. 

Taking  a  hroad  view  of  the  question,  no  one  can  fairly  douht 
that  m  seeking  to  consolidate  and  develop  its  colonial  dominions 
Gerinany  is  chiefly  actuated  by  concern  for  the  future  of  its 
growing  population  and  its  industries.  A  desire  to  imitate 
older  Empires,  ambition  to  have  its  own  “place  in  the  sun,”  a 
dete^nation  to  be  in  the  full  current  of  WeltpoUtik — these 
considerations  have  also  greatly  influenced  the  Government  and 
the  colonial  enthusiasts  and  they  appeal  strongly  to  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  yet  the  urgent  need  of  new  markets  is  the 
determining  motive,  and  the  motive  is  both  justifiable  and 
prudent.  ^  The  question  of  emigration  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet 
to  enter  into  the  calculation,  for  the  necessary  conditions  for 
emigration  are  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  colonies.  Though, 
indeed,  the  terms  colonies  and  colonisation  are  generally  applied 
to  Germany’s  dominions  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  speak  of  protectorates  and  trading  settlements, 
for  not  one  of  these  possessions  is  a  colony  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  not  one  of  them  is 
populated  to  any  extent  by  whites. 

Yet  industrial  interest  and  a  justifiable  ambition  to  rank, 
in  whatever  order,  with  the  other  world-empires  would  not 
of  themselves  afford  the  new  colonial  movement  staying  power. 
The  most  powerful  impetus  and  incentive  lies  elsewhere.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Germans  who  were  left  cold  and  indifferent  to  the 
colonial  cry  by  the  material  argument  have  been  roused  by  the 
sacrifice  of  life  which  has  fallen  to  the  last  ten  years.  Such 
people,  embracing  broadly  the  entire  military  and  official  classes, 
the  intellectuals,  and  the  public-spirited  higher  middle  class, 
whose  interest  in  colonies  is  impersonal,  recognise  that  the 
nation  is  now  bound  by  every  consideration  of  pride,  dignity, 
and  piety  to  retain  possessions  which  have  been  bought  with 
so  heavy  a  price.  “  A  country  in  which  so  many  German  sons 
have  fallen  and  have  been  buried  can  no  longer  be  a  foreign 
land  to  us,  but  rather  a  piece  of  the  home  land,  to  care  for  which 
is  our  sacred  duty.”  The  words  of  General  Deimling,  applied 
specially  to  South-West  Africa,  express  the  sentiment  of  most 
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pntrioliie  GcvinauH  iiowiirdn  tlio  cciloiiial  ompiro  in  general ;  blood 
and  iron  have  welded  itH  parta  together  n.s  tln'.y  welded  together 
the  StatoH  at  home,  and  it  has  boeomo  a  point  of  national  honour 
that  ac([U)sationa  wliieh  have  boon  so  painfully  made  shall  never 

1)0  ligliily  ^urnMidonid. 

iho.  ooloiiinl  inoviHocot,  jw  it  lias  1)(hmi  roawakouod  and 
r(Mim|>ir(Ml  tiro  past  Ihw  yamv,  n  virtually  miitod 

nation,  Tlio  Ooiis<n‘va,tivo  partioH  wero  fricaKlly  to  tlio  move*- 
inmit  from  tlio  (irst,  and  hav<^  never  wavered  in  their  attaclimont. 
Kvoii  the  Chnitre,  tlionxh  it  0})|)<)K(uI.  tlu^  (rovinannent  and  brought 
aJiout  the  dissolution  ot  the  itoieJistag  over  a  Colonial  Money 
\  otc  in  l)tuuunl)(\r,  lilOd,  lias  in  reality  launi  onc^  {)f  the  Btontost 
supporters  of  eolonial  (uitorpriso  from  XHcS-t  forward.  To  its 
onaht  it  nmst  also  bc^  recorded  that  it  lias  refused  to  place 
ex(dusiv<dy  in  the  lor(dn)nt  ol  coloniai  <mdoavours  the  purely 
eonnnereial  aspect  of  tbo  question,  and  Jia,s  insisted  that 
(mionisaiiou  nmst  mean  civilisation  ;  Inmeo  its  jiersistcnt  plea 
loi  th.o  Imnuine  treatment  ol  tlu**  .imtives,  lor  tlmir  jirotoction 
iiigainst  (n\{>loitation,,  whetlnn*  by  the  white  trader  or  tyrants 
amongst  themselves,  and  lor  tins  (m(U)nrugemoiit  of  nuBsionary 
enterprise;  hence,  too,  its  prominent  part  in  nimarthing  and 
pjoi)ing  to  the  hoiftom  tlni  colonial  sc-aiidals  of  rcc'cnt  years. 
An  entirechango  ha.s  also  conuHiver  tln^  attitnd(M>f  the  Eadicals, 
who  ar(^  for  tln^  jiresent  aJmost  more  (S)lonial  tlnui  Ilorr  Dorn- 
hurg  hiinstdi,  though  in  the  newm^ss  of  tlndn  enthusiasm 
prohahly  lies  t!n‘,  umujrtainty  of  its  pfuananorun)* 

More  iiotaiblo  still  is  the  la,(;t  tliat  the  Socialists  arc  not  as  a 
party  united  on  the  old  policy  of  hostility  to  colonisation  as  a 
nujro  device  ol,  (’.apitalism  ’’  for  exploiting  the  holplessnoss  of 
the  noble  savage,  as  it  1ms  exploited  the  lielplessnoss  of  the 
Western  working  man— eonsolidated  in  millions  in  th,c  invulner¬ 
able  lortrcsses  ol  Ibuidc  lIni<mism''"--for  its  own  sellisli  advantage. 
Here,  as  in  otlnu*  direedions,  Socialism  is  being  forced  to  retire 
from  its  negative  position  and  to  face  tbo  facts  of  history,  not  as 
yet^^fairly  or  conrageously,  it  may  ho,  yet  ‘Svith  tin/ Winkers 
olL  llio  deba-te  on  the  subject  which  took  place  at  the  Con- 
poHS  at  Stuttgart  in  1907  showed  the  Socialists  of  (xormany 
in  a  cinious  position  of  dotachment  from  the  views  roprosoiited 
by  Trance  and  other  centres  of  irroconcilalilo  and  pedantic 
Intcrnationalisin.  Horr  Ledebonr,  the  loader  of  the  German 
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add  heat  to  that  acrid  diseussion,  bat 

of  the^^!oA“!  aad  David,  the  spokesmen 

of  the  moderate,  modern,  rational  tendency  in  that  as  in  other 

departments  of  Socialist  thonght.  “All  the  earth  had  been 
a^n  for  colonies,”  said  Dr.  Bernstein,  »  and  with  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Sociahst  fractions  in  the  different  Parliaments 
Socialist  responsibility  increased.  They  must  oppose  the 
bourgeois  Colonial  policy,  but  they  could  not  wash  their  hands 

of  colonies.’  To 
^that  would  be  to  deliver  the  natives  over  to  their  exploiters, 
my,  according  to  that  theory,  one  might  as  well  talk  of  hand- 
ing  >he  United  States  back  to  the  Eedskins.  Marx  had  said 
that  the  earth  belonged  to  nobody.  The  peoples  who  occupied 
it  had  the  duty  of  administering  eveiy  territory  for  the  good 
of  humamty.  However  much  damage  the  colonies  nright 
producer’’ economic  life  largely  depended  upon  their 

The  German  delegates  wisely  declined  to  be  dragged  into  an 
attitude  of  iiTeconcilable  opposition  to  all  colonisation,  for  it 

Sm  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  book,  “  Die  Voraussetznnppn 

ga  joz^smusund  die  Aufgaben  der  Sozialdemokratie,”  tS  he  Ss 

_  The  future  has  its  claims  upon  us.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  tUai 
G^any  at  present  imports  yearly  very  large  quantities  of  colomAl  nroducte 
we  are  h<mnd  to  admit  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  desirable  that 
we  should  draw  at  least  a  part  of  these  products  from  our  own  cSoSes  Tf  It 

plantsTtca™ot  rwon^to 

tat  W  if  is  not  whether  we  shoul^d^tMs 

but  how.  It  IS  neither  necessary  that  the  occupation  of  troDiealcoi™ta»=  ta 
attended  by  injury  to  the  patives,  nor  is^s  on  th^whde 
ti,’  s^vages  can  only  be  conceded  a  conditional  right  to  the 

land  occupied  by  them.  A  higher  civilisation  has  here  in  the  last  resort  a 

wf&iial  tttte  to  iK^^  cultivation  of  the  ground  establishes  an 

Socialist  Herr  Eiehard  Caiwer  writes  in  Sozialistische  Mmiats^ 
hefte^.  German  Socialists  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  our  capitalists  and 
employers  are  compelled  to  colonise  if  Germany’s  economic  future  is  to  he 

““  increase  of  population  as  Germany  Wesee 
how  the  entemrise  of  aU  other  powerful  industrial  lauds— Japan  last  of  all— 

Democrats  cannot  expect  German  enterprise 
to  sta,y  quietly  a,t  home  and  renounce  the  aims  of  world-poHcy.  Hoi^is  it 
expected  that  Sociahsm  win  be  realised  if  this  view  prevails?  Should  not  and 
must  not  eapitahsm  first  bring  the  world  under  subjection  before  a  Socialistic 
organisation  of  economics  will  be  possible?  If  this  aupqHnn  "ha  anc-Tn-n  a 
affirmatively,  i*  follows  that  capital— including  German^eapital  as  welh-must 
dita^  means  and  weapons  which  are  aMts 

^Ucy.^’  wiU  still  be  ample  room  for  criticism  of  eapifaiistio  colonial 
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would  undoubiiCHlly  hnm  placc'd  them,  hi  aniisigonium  to  tho  mass 
of  Ko<ual  I)(U)UuvrM,is,  who  u,s  jcMiloris  of  naiio.ual  iutcrcBts  and 
of  tile  luitioiui!  honour  as  tlie  most  ohunorous  memhors  of  the 
Stativiiuiiniaiuni”'  parties/'  Tlu^  positiou  generally  taken  up 
hy  the  h'.adm’s,  in  faet,  is  no  longcs*  hostility  to  colonics  on 
prine.iplig  hut  hostility  to  au}''  <‘nlonia,l  policy  which  is  not 
(liidattsl  hy  humain^  niotivi'.s  and  inrormed  hy  a  genuinely 
(divdllsing  spirit,  ddn^  a,doptiou  of  this  position  brings  them 
into  line  with,  pari.ii'n  whose'-  firiiudph'.s  a,nd  ideals  on  most 
donu'-stic.  epund-ions  tiny  do  not  slnire, 

ddn'-n^  is  ono  inie'-n^sting  (pu'-stioU' . . <5onstitntioiml  a,s  well  as 

nulitjuy”  ■involvu'.d  hy  (huuuany's  in<*.r<'a,sing  (uilonial  responsh 
hilitie'.s  whic-li  ha,s  neveu*  yed  nuudvod,  tlu^  atlention  which  it 
d<'.S(s:vt^s,  ytd)  whiedi  oiu',  day  will  have',  to  he  faced  soriemsly.  A 
Goleiniiil  Army  will  He)enu'r  eir  laten*  hav(^  to  he  feirnuulj  even 
though  Gorniauy's  posse^ssienis  beye)uel,  the  se',a,s  slumlel  receive 
ne)  further  adelitions.  Hut  for  suedi  aji  a,riny  the  cernstitution 
makers  ne>  provision.  The  only  pe ditie’, al  party  which  has  hitherto 
re'.ceigniseel  edeairly  the  elireu’-tiou  in  whiedi  ewenits  aiVe^  nmrclrmg  is 
that  e)f  Soedad  1  )e'ine)e’,raj(y,  a,iiel,  its  adtitneh',  e)r  (>hHl(i  pmidpiis 
is  <unisisie',ni  ene)ugh.  Meauiwliihg  tln^  ( leivc'ninuml  has  dis¬ 
creetly  g;ivem  no  c.oun.ieiianeu'!  tcj  tlie^  vie^w  that  a,  (lolonial  Army 
is  tlie^  le>gie‘,a.l  e)utce)in(',  of  ce)le)nia,l  eKpa,nsie)ig  a,nel,  epiitc  recently 
jle'rr  De'rnhnrg  sa.ieh  referriug  e'-speedally  to  He mth- West  Africa : 

Tlu',  (love'.rinnemt  ha,s  jU)  iiili(miie)n  of  creating  a  Colonial 
Army,  hut  it  is  n(a*(‘ssa,ry  to  Ix^  prepa,red  for  a, 11  emergoncios, 
and  a  peaiceful  e)eK*,upa,tie)n  of  the  emlonies  is  not  pe)ssil)lc,  as  may 
he^  i’.oindudeal  frejui  the  e’.oremial  wa.rs  of  Thiglaaid  a,uel  Holland.” 

(Tewomnnadi  may  hawo  nei  iiuimMliak^  inieutiem  of  proposing 
any  luodirication  of  tin'-  ceiustitution,  hut  iu  politics  ovciitB  are 
more',  peiwtudiil  than  principle', s,  a,nd  oftem  deal  in  a  summary 
fashion  with  pious  promises,  a, ml  tlie  nltinmto  issue  of  events  it 
is  ne)t  dilhendt  te>  fores<',e.  At  ])resemt  th(',  troevps  who  do  service 
in  the  eailonii's  a,re  (uilisted  volunhudly  a,n,d  paid.  In  the  year 
IPOh  theses  treiops  nnmlxuHul  4,579,  '375  hc'lug  stationed  in  East 
Africa,  a,  ga,rrison  of  t},52H  hedng  stationed  in  Kiauchan,  609 
being  statiemed  i,u  He) nth -'West  A  frica,  (a])art  from  tlio  remnant 
of  the  expeditionary  force  semt  out  to  epudl  the  rebellion  of  the 
Hcreros),  ‘275  in  East  Africa,  149  in  Cameroon,  and  18  in  the 
other  colonies,  while  tho  coloured  troops  nnml)c.rc(l  4,886  in 
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ZTl1nT7^^°^  “ 

these  whites.  ’  ’  men,  and  the  majority  of 

bourinePower^T+f^  endeavours  of  a  friendly  neigh^ 

n  1  *  never  been  laid  down  in  more  statesman- 

onlyTiiras  !oIon^  f  the  first  and 

^y  erious  colonial  misunderstandings  between  England  and 

has  said,  Wherever  m  the  world  I  can  drive  a  nad  on  which  to 
hang  my  sbeld  I  will  drive  it,”  Germany  has  onl/beerdoin^ 
dunng  the  last  twenty  years  what  other  colonial  Po/ers  had  donf 

a  centuiy  before  it,  insomuch  that  aU  the  best  pllces  for  "Ss 

were  long  ago  appropriated.  It  is,  of  com-se,  possible 
to  detect  m  the  fr-enzied  utterances  of  Pan-Germans  and  others 
motives  for  colonial  entei-prise  which  are  far  from  friendly  to  this 
country,  yet  until  these  men  are  taken  seriously  in  Germany  it 

rbroad'''?hZ  their  utterances 

abroad.  Those  who  are  not  influenced  by  the  argument  of 

^mity  may  on  other  gi-ounds  reconcile  to  their  consciences  and 
thmr  interest  an  attitude  of  at  least  benevolent  neutraKiy. 
They  may  recaU  how  in  1881,  when  Prance  avowed  desigi 
against  Morocco,  Prince  Bismarck  quietly  looked  on,  only 
remar^g  to  those  who  wondered  at  his  serenity  that  the 
more  Prance  occupied  itself  with  colonisation  the  better  it  would 
be  for  Germany. 
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T\w.  t)r(nu'nUin3ui(!i}U  iJOHiiion  of  tho  cjill  for  an  Imporialistio 

policy,  hut  iinwillini^  to  pay  tho  oout  lucr<\jiHo  of  tlio  Empire’s 
('Xpcn(litur(ulurinf,>j  rcuuuit  ycar.M  Tlio.  <'xUu\Bi<)u  of  the  JUiny  and  navy 
the,  principjU  caiiHo-  Dj'.hLs  of  tho  Fljupiro  atid  tlio  HhUon -Much  of  the 
indohtodnof-iK  of  th(^  ShitoB  in  nominal  I’ruEuua’n  na,tional  halancC"Bhcot 

i  1h'  hnnpiio  fi  Tmod  of  niori^.  rovmuio  Direct  pcrauii  indirect  taxation, _ 

Inuuuit  Houioiui  of  liuptuual  rovonuo  !)ir<u5t  tiiiXOM  not  oppoBod  to  tho 
coiifititution  ObjeiotioiiK  to  tlioni  ntatod  Additional  rovmino  will  prob¬ 
ably  b(^  doriv(‘(l  from  tohjioco,  lau'r,  mid  npirit  Tho  idesa  of  a  State 
npiiit  monopoly  Income, -tax  ami  itii  iucidoncii  in  tho  principal  CKirnian 
8tn.t(»is  Tile  rovenuo  derived  from  rommmra.tivo  State  entorpi'iHOH. 

^  lhu,’tii('S,  wiili  thn  oxc<\[)iion  of  the  oxtrome 

\J  (l(uno<n*aJjS^  fmd  ihoniHcdvt^H  fti  prosoni  in  n  dinicult  and 
c<)riinulicti<)ry  position  ;  (Jniy  a,ro  nnikul  in  calliu^if  for  an  Imperial- 
istie  pelicw,  yoi,  tluy  jtr<^  also  uiutiuinonH  in  complaining  of  the 
emsi  ol  tins  policy,  and  ilmy  disa-greo  as  to  the  sources  from 
vvlnhdi  the  incroascwl  taxation,  whicli  cv(Ty  one  rocogniscB  to  be 
i,u<iviiabli^,  sliaJl  (x)mc.  TIkj  ovcr-iucToasitig  woiglit  of  military 
taxation  luts  boon  liorno  with  patience,  but  tlioiigb,  a»  spirited 
foreign  politjy  is  undoubtedly  popular,  inucli  misgiving  prevails 
as  to  tbe  still  heavier  expenditure  to  which  Mannisimxs,”  to 
use  the  (aitchword  ot  the  popular  pariic^s,  will  eventually  commit 
tlio  .Umpire.  Nor  is  the  taxpayiiig  c;itiM(5n  ahmo  in  grumbling; 
some  ol  ilio  lodoral  Hti,itcs  are  likciwiso  aJjtnued  by  tho  growth  of 
tile  matricular  co;ntributions  by  whicli  they  are  pledged  to  make 
good  tho  Empire's  doheits. 

Already  tho  .Empire’s  expenditure  has  advanced  to  a  sum 
never  contcinplatcd  in  tho  quieter  days  of  tlio  old  regime,  and  its 
debt  has  rapidly  expanded  from  a  few  modest  millions  of  marks 
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?  TTf "  revenneof  about 
to  mppf  >  1  pounds  was  on  an  average  sufbeient 

derr-vA-l  ft.^  revenue  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  was 

denved  from  customs  duties  and  the  tobacco  duty;  one-half 

aTfrT''®  si^rnps, 

wbd  from  the  Imperial  post  and  railway  services ; 

hile  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  miUions  came  from 
ae  federated  States  in  the  form  of  matricular  contributions. 

f  Imperial  expenditure  had  reached 

about  ^37,000,000,  m  1898  it  was  £69,000,000,  and  the  budget 
01  tne  present  year  contemplates  an  expenditure  of  £121,600  000 
of  which  £16,280,000  is  described  as  non-recurring,  thou^  as 
the  greater  part  of  this  amount  relates  to  the  army,  navy,  and 
e  colonies,  its  equivalent  in  other  forms  will  not  improbably 
appear  m  later  budgets.  WhHe  during  the  past  twenty  years 
the  population  of  the  Empire  has  increased  by  80  per  cent,  its 
expenditure  has  increased  by  230  per  cent. 

Much  of  this  large  increase  is  due  to  normal  causes  which 
operate  m  all  countries  equally,  such  as  expenditure  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  the  lion’s  share  falls  to 
^e  army  and  navy,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  great  expansion 
or  expenditure  on  this  head  has  taken  place  since  Germany 
elected  to  become  a  colonial  Power.  In  1880,  before  that  step 
was  taken,  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  together  was 
only  £23,000,000;  ten  years  later  it  was  still  below  £35,000,000  ; 
but  the  army  and  navy  estimates  %  1908  provided  for  an 
e^enditure  of  £51,000,000,  without  counting  the  pension  ftmd. 
The  expenditure  on  the  navy  has  shown  the  largest  relative 
mcrease  during  recent  years.  In  1888  the  navy  cost  just  two 
and  a  half  million  pounds,  and  ten  years  later  the  cost  was  six 
and  a  half  millions.  In  1900  the  navy  was  supposed  to  have 
been  pkeed  upon  its  final  basis,  and  the  estimates  still  fell  below 
ten  million  pounds.  The  carrying  out  of  the  1900  programme  of 
construction,  together  with  later  modifications,  brought  the  naval 
budget  to  twelve  million  pounds  in  1906,  to  over  tbirfeAu  and  a 
half  millions  in  1907,  and  to  over  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  in 
1908 ;  and  from  now  and  until  1917  the  average  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  nay,  even  on  present  estimates,  will  exceed  twenty 
millions,  of  which  three  and  a  half  millions  are  regularly  to  be 
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raiKod  by  loan.  Tlio  ooloiiioH  aro  divoctly  aa  well  as  indirecth 
roHiionaiblo  for  hoiivy  oxpotidituui,  O’woiif.y-livo  yoava  a^o  tbe 
oolonioK  did  not  appoar  in  tlio  bndpjot  at  all.  As  lato  as  1898 
tlioy  only  coat  tiio  Mmpiro  six  luindrcMl  tlnniHaiid  ponuds ;  during 
tlio  la, at  IWc.  years  the  avorago  oost  of  tiio  colonlos,  in  adminiatra- 
lion,  siiiisidios,  and  military  oxjioditions,  lias  boon  about  two  and 
a  half  iniliioiis,  ami  tlm  Imdg'ot  for  l!)0,S  jirovidos  for  nearly  three 
ami  a  quarter  millions,  of  wliic.b  Honth-VYost  Africa  absorbs 
,t;i,7:i(i,0(M),  New  (iuiima  TbbO.OOO,  K.iimcbau  .i‘5‘24, 000,  East 
Africa,  ,02:11, 100,  (bimoroou  .0100,000,  and  tlm  South  Sea  Island 
coloiiioH  .£21, (HK), 

iiiiporuil  (vxjKyiuliiuro  nlm  promiKOH  to  iiicrcaBo  in  the 
ininuuliHiio  fuiuro  iit  mi  ovm  mom  ra])i(l  nitc^  tluin  Iiiilierto.  The 
(or  ,1908  sliowod  a,  (lc(i(‘ji  of  .four  iuilH(m  ponudn,  and  the 
(hdicits  ajiiicdpaXod  ou  tlu^  prosivnt  baisin  of  taxation  dnring 
tlu^  next  iivt^  years  ar<^  (",Hti,ii:iiat(al,  at  over  ibriy-two  million 
]K)inHlH,  for  the  navy  will  re,(|uirc  ,£28, 500, 000  more,  the  army 
,£(>,250,000j  .£/,H50,()00  will  be  neculed  for  the  extonsion  of  the 
North-l >al()i<*,  Seji  (Ja;naJ,  .£2, <800,000  for  Impcirial  railways, 
£1,100,000  for  (l.we,llinij[s  lor  (hvil  Korvico  oruployoos ; 
whilc^^  in,  addition  Urn  hhnpiro  is  to  fgnara,iiteo  .£7,750,000  for 
(iolouinl  raalways,  A  <a)nHi<lerahle  lairt  of  tins  foregoing  expendi¬ 
ture  will  propcady  ho  pla.(H.Hl,to  (aipitaJ  a(u;oimt,  and  will  ho  mot  by 
loans,  though,  Htth^  of  it  laui  l)o  r(',gaj:dcd  as  renninorativo  in  the 
ooinnuircia.l  smistn  Vyou  all<,)wiug  for  loans,  howtwor,  the  Empire 
)Ui(3ds  a<fi  a.dditio,nal  annual  revenno  of  a,t  haist  eight  million 
poundH. 

dhie  hmuicial  (aasis,  such  a,H  it  is,  has  only  been  staved  off  so 
long  hy  systeiuatically  transfening  largo  items  of  expenditure 
Iroin  the  onlijiary  to  the  oxtraordiiuiry  estimates  and  covering 
them  l>y  loans.  Jdven  four  years  a-go  Baron  von  Stengel,  then 
Seertdary  to  the  'treasury,  told  the  Itoiehstag  (JOocomber  4, 
1904)  :  'M  (uinuot  coueeal  froi,n  you  that  tlio  prospect  is  a  very 
dismal  one,  and  1  hav(i  no  hesitation  in  declaring  quite  frankly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  in  the  way  wo  aro  doing.’’  Thirty- 
two  years  ago  the  Ifnnpire  had  no  debt  at  all.  It  was  in  1876- 
1877  that  it  began  to  borrow,  yet  by  1885,  on  the  eve  of  the 
colonial  ora,  the  debt  was  only  twenty  and  a  half  million 
pounds ;  ton  years  later  it  was  one  hundred  and  four  millions ; 
and  to-day  it  is  over  two  hundred  millions,  so  that  a  sum 
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exceeding  half  the  entire  principal  of  the  Imperial  debt  of  twentt 
SIX  years  agojs  now  paid  in  interest.  The  Minister  of  Finance 

ferthT  unfortunately  the 

fact  aat.m  debt-making  we  excel  all  other  countries,  and 
specially  France  and  England.  In  a  period  in  which  France 
has  made  no  addition  to  its  National  Debt,  our  Imperial  Debt 

this  fact  does  not 

aWd  of  Germany 

head  '  indebtedness  of  the  Empire  is  now  ^3  4s.  per 

_  In  addition,  the  debts  of  the  individual  States  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  funded  debts  of 
the  federal  States  in  April,  1906,  was  £609,600,000,  Prussia 
aving  a  debt  of  £360,921,000,  Bavaria  a  debt  of  £83,556,000 
Saxony  one  of  £46,072,000,  Wurtemberg  one  of  £26,991,OOo! 
aden^  one  of  £21,879,000,  and  Hesse  one  of  £17,956,000. 

the  debt  of  Pmssia  increased  by 
£38  500,000,  or  11-7  per  cent.,  that  of  Bavaria  by  £17,200,000 
or  25-2  per  cent.,  that  of  Saxony  by  £5,500,000,  or  13*4  per 
cent.,  that  of  Wiirtemberg  by  £2,800,000,  or  11-4  per  cent.,  that 
£5,600,000,  or  33-8  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Hesse  by 
£4,100,000,  or  28-9  per  cent.  Counting  Imperial  and  State 
debts  together  Prussia  has  an  indebtedness  of  £12  17s  7d  per 
head,  Bavaria  one  of  £16  Os.  2d.,  and  Hesse  one  of  £18  Is. 

^  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  large  part 
of  the  mdebtedness  of  the  individual  States  is  nominal,  inasmuch 
as^it  has  been  contracted  on  behalf  of  revenue-yielding  enter¬ 
prises,  so  that  behind  it  are  commercial  assets,  which  in  some 
cases  far  exceed  in  value  the  loans  still  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  railways  of  the  States  were  in  1905  valued  at 
£680,000,000,  and  the  debt  on  them  amounted  to  £357,000,000. 
The  State  mines  of  various  kinds,  the  1,769,000  acres’  of  kate 
lands,  and  the  12,879,000  acres  of  State  forests  also  represent 
an  enormous  though  uncalculated  value.  Of  the  debts  of  the 
Empii-e  and  the  States  together  nearly  one-haE  consists  of 
railway  loans,  which  are  being  reduced  every  year  by  assion- 
ments  from  profits.  ^ 

The  case  of  Prussia  is  particularly  instructive.  According 
to  the  last  budget,  the  entire  interest  on  the  national  debt” 
including  railway  loans,  was  £16,400,000,  and  of  this 
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.il<l:.()()0,0()0  WJIH  homo  hy  tho  rsuhvayH,  leaving  only 

XM, 800, 000  ij,H  n  on,  tho  ^^<'4un'al  n'.vcvnno.  ()f  tlio  mfm 

Ktate  of  .Ij.lOO, ()()(), 000,  liOno.OOO.OOO,  or  Hi)  per  cent ,  was 
on  juuiouul,  of  roiniinorjitivo  undortakiiigH,  and  .Wd.QOO.OOO,  or 
II  j>or  (and,.,  on  aaaioiinL  oT  niiprodiudivo  ((xpondituro.  The 
aotiial.  (loht,  in  tli<!  Hi.ric.ily  c.oinnun-c.ial  homhc',,  ih  only  this 
.1:44, 000, 000.  Out  if  againal,  tliiu  sum  woia*  jilaeod  tlio  capital 
value  a.i,  4  per  co.nl).  of  tin'.  profd,s  from  tho  State’s  prudnetivo 
undertakings,  not  only  woidd  tho  debt  disap])oar,  hut  tho  State 
would  1)0  shown  to  have  a  luilama)  of  assots  over  liahilitica  of 
.€;!H7,000,00().  .1,11  reality,  however,  Ihaissia  is  hethsr  off  than 

its  budget  ao(!ount  woidd  lead  one  to  suppose,  .lor  a  largo  part 
of  the  railway  loans  lias  boon  paid  off  and  a  great  amount  of 
capd,al  expouditiiro  has  been,  and  still  is,  idiarged  to  rovenuo.  The 
Ih-ussiau  Minister  of  ffinanee,  Ibiron  von  .llheinhahen,  a  short 
time  a.go  prepared  a  still  more  favoiiraJilo  babuiee-sboot.  He 
planed  the  ea.pital  viduo  of  the  SLa,te  railways  at  .b!)7,'>,000,000 
that  o(  the  fiscal  forestH  and  lauds  at  .b:i!K),()()0,000,  and  that 
ol  tho  liseal  mines,  smelting  works,  and  (d.her  undertakings  at 
.b:t5,(K)0,()0(),  making  a  total  of  .b  1,400, 000, 0(H).  Against  those 
assets  h(i  showed  Habilities  of  .i‘505,000,()00,  in  its  national 
debt  a, ml  its  share  in  the  debt  of  tho  I'impire,  leaving  a  balance 
of  .t;K!)5,000,()()0. 

In  spite  of  the  hirgeness  id'  the  Imperial  Debt  as  comparod 
with  twi'.uty  years  ago,  Imwever,  it  would  be  ineorreot  to  speak 
<)f  the  Kmpire’s  limuicial  [utsition  as  disa,strous.  Tho  simple 
fact  is  that  the  nation  has  eommitted  itself  to  foreign  imdor- 
takiiigs  and  responsihilitioH  witliont  eouiiting  tho  cost;  those 
ctiterpiiKcs  are  ta-xing  its  resourees  far  hoyond  the  nicuBuro  to 
which  it  had  hecomo  acenstomod,  and  the  outcry  which  has  arisen 
is  loi  tho  most  part  the  outcry  el  tho  uutliinking  crowd  which 
always  refuses  to^  connect  causes  with  effects  or  oilccta  with 
causes.  .1.  ho  disorder  ot  tho  .Kiapirc’s  limuicoH  is  tho  real 
Goinian  ipiostiou  of  to-day,”  writes  in  a  recently  published  book 
a  (iormau^  publicist  who,  after  maligning  first  England  and 
then  Itussia,  has  turned  bis  hand  against  his  own  country. 

boon  it  will  bo  so  spoken  of  not  only  at  homo  but  abroad. 
It  is  not  Social  Democracy  or  Ultramontanism  that  threatens 
tho  Empire,  but  the  unhappy  financial  dovolopmont  which  is  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  political  and  personal  guilt  since 
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the  Imperial  proclamatioa  at  Versailles.  The  growth  of  the 
Imperial  Debt  and  the  decline  of  the  Imperial  credit  decrease 
the  Empire’s  financial  readiness  for  war.  The  increasing  con¬ 
trast  between  the  nation’s  growing  riches  and  the  growing 
poverty  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  has  iUumined  as  by  a  search- 
hght  the  confusion  of  our  political  and  financial  conditions.  By 
its  bng-standing  resistance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  particu¬ 
larism  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  present  financial  distress, 
but  it  has  undermined  its  own  right  of  existence  rather  than  that 
of  the  Empire.  Particularism  has  played  its  last  card.  The  way 
is  open  for  a  great  expansion  of  the  Reichstag’s  power.  The 
expense  of  the  multiplicity  of  States  must  be  diminished  by  a 
good  milliard  marks  a  year.”  These  words  are  a  fair  sample  of 
the  irmtional  polemic  which  has  arisen  over  the  question  of 
Imperial  finance  in  Germany,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  truth 
will  be  sought  vainly  in  violent  dogmatism  of  the  kind.  The 

Empire  is  in  no  financial  danger,  and  far  from  particularism _ by 

which  the  North  German  invariably  means  the  assumed  narrow 
outlook  of  the  Southern  States— having  been  the  cause  of  its 
straitened  resources,  the  blame,  if  any  be  due  at  aU,  must  belaid 
at  the  doors  of  the  powerful  North  German  parties. 

As  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  it  would  be  absurd 
to^  conclude  from  the  occurrence  of  a  succession  of  deficits,  which 
might  have  been  checked  long  ago  had  difficulties  been  fairly 
and  boldly  faced,  that  the  Empire’s  credit  is  seriously  shaken. 
Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
federal  States  are  sureties  for  its  gtability  and  solvency,  and 
while  the  States  have  large  liabilities  they  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  still  larger  assets.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Empire  have  their  origin  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  Empire 
has  never  been  placed  in  possession  of  more  than  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  Its  revenues  have,  it  is  true,  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time,  yet  always  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  moment  ;  the  States  have  always  restricted  its  resources 
■with  a  jealous  and  even  a  niggardly  hand,  from  a  not  ■un¬ 
reasonable  fear  that  an  opulent  Empire  might  develop  im¬ 
providence  and  get  beyond  the  control  of  its  responsible 
guardians. 

The  Federal  Government’s  independent  resources  are  limited 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  Imperial  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
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cmHtomH  aiul  atan.p  a  portion  of  tho  pro 

(.('.odhol  an  m1unT,a,no<^  .Intj,  and  Homo  minor  impontH.  Even 
l'•on,  .msion.H  dotioH  a, ml,  ox,-, inn  l.oyomi  a  fixe, f sum 
ni>i;'-;Tn;U-l  I.y  tl.e  Sl,a,t0H  in  proportion  t.f  popufiuti::' 3 
tli(,  losult  that  a  oaJI  lias  to  ho  mado  on  tim  d,’roaKuri()H  of  the 

lu, ml  to  ho,j.  (or  tlio  noodCul  liimls.  Owinfr  to  a,  Horios  of 

'  7 . I  '"'  >■«"•<  I'JOII  lilOll  70  „(  ,J 

,l„|„  „.iU, 

ftinomlod  III  l.lJOd  HO  as  (,o  road  ’ 

'I’lH'  .■nvonmw.ommon  to  a, II  tIm  Sta,tos  of  tho  Empire  which  ia 
•  <-m,sl  horn  the  cnstomK,  (rom  .Imperial  tax, a,,  IVom  tho  Inpicrial 
n.,,lwa,yH  p,,s  H  aial  tel.-.p-a,p]m,  |Vom  .Imperial  adminiatiativo 
,  HI  the  first  plaee,  sm-ve  to  moot  all  comnuni 
ll"'lH',na  )oxpemhtnro.  J,..  so  tar  as  tha,t  oxpemlituro  in  not 
<|over,,,  l.y  ho  revenue  ,leriv,al  from  these  HonrooH  it  shall  fio  mot 

. .  Htates  in  proportion  to  pom- 

Etnm,  Kneh  .,ontrifiuti,mH  fiein;,  oalle,!  Ibr  fiy  t],„  Imperial 
Oha,ncellor  ,_.p  to  the  a, mount  fixe,I  fiy  the  .Imperial  .UmlKot.  In 
CHS,)  the  asHifpnnents  [fiy  the  Empire  to  tho  Slades  from  tho  pro- 
o  the  ouHtoms  ami  exoiso  duties|  fall  short  of  these 
oontnfiutmnH  the  ,hll,-r<meo  sha,ll  fie  refumled  to  the  fodoral 
,  .ales  at  the  eml  ol  tlu-  finaiieial  year  to  tim  amount  up  to  which 
i'I'H  reman,, UK  onlina.ry  .-evenue  of  the  .Empire  oxcecls  its 
naiuireumutH  Any  Hurplus  from  ].revi,mH  years  shall,  unless 
the  l.ml.iot  Jmw  otherwise  pi-oviiles,  fio  employed  to  meet 
common  cxinmrdiiuuy  oxjicndiiurc.”*^' 

f  lom  tluj  c.iiHtomH  diilioH  lia,vo  Ixjon  the  mainHtay  of 

Xmpt.n-ial  mmmo,  ami  t,»  this  faet,  eipuilly  with  tho  protective 
purpoKo  wlueli  IK  hehinil  tim  dutioH,  muHt  ho  attrihntod  their 
repeat,',!  iuoroa,Ho,  until  tim  roveium  now  derive,!  IVom  oustoms  is 
Kix  tmioH  that  of  thirty-six  yoa,rs  a^o.  in  tlmir  orijriu,  however, 
those  ,l.,lmH  we, re  not  adopted  as  part  of  a  system  of  protection ; 
timy  wore  choson  by  J.>riime  Jiisimi,rek  as  the  only  alternative 

^  nVu"'*^  -'h  3!K)(i,  Uui  mii,l,rir.iilav  contributions  wore 

(uvuuut  lU  io  tlino  IviikIm  ' -.(1)  Uio.mo  balauciul  by  tho  .'MniDiro'H  rovonucs  set 
apart  ior  tho  purpoHo  from  tho  ouHtoiuH  an({  (ijcciso  dutioH  bcin/^  contribu- 

<;t'‘lVT7'i  t,  timt'VTf  i"  '-"lril,uli;;uH 

onoo  on  .’r™  ■  hT  -ir,^  aHs.,;niimn(,,,  an.l  payablo  to  tho  lOinpiroat 

niiniod  rum  whirl  I'J  '“tcood  luicovoi-dd  oontributiojis,  oxcoeding  tho  last- 
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then  possible  to  a  system  of  complete  federal  maintenance  or  to 
direct  taxation,  both  of  which  he  refused  to  accept.* 

pvp!  fact  one  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  dicta  that  “Who- 

wantstto  make  the  electors  discontented  with  the  Govem- 
ment^will  seek  to  maintain  the  direct  taxes ;  whoeTer  wishes  to 

tb!  f  indirect  taxes.”  When 

e  first  North  German  Confederation  tariff  of  October  1  1870 

sHaht  T  E consumers  was 

rally  followed  Free  Trade  principles.  The  year  after  the 
Empire  was  established  on  its  present  basis  (1872)  be 
total  yield  of  the  customs  duties  was  less  than  fi^e  iLL 
pounds,  equal  to  2s.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
revenue  grew  with  increasmg  population  and  consumption,  but  it 
was  not  until  1879  that  the  tariff,  by  being  revised  on  strictly  pro- 
ective  principles  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  in  a  secondary 
degree  of  industry,  became  the  settled  and  recognised  founda- 
tion  of  Imperial  finance.  In  1880  the  customs  duties  yielded 
£8,420,000,  or  8s.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population ;  and  fi-om  that 
year  mere  was  a  large  increase  annually,  until  £11  (X)0  000  or 
4s.  lid.  per  head,  was  reached  in  1885,  £14,400,000,  or’ 6s  ’per 
head,  in  1888,  and  £19,000,000,  or  7s.  8d.  per  bead,  in  1891 
Then  came  the  conclusion  of  the  Caprivi  commercial  treaties,  the 
efiect  of  whicli  was  to  cnrtail  the  reYenue  from  this  source  for 
several  years.  The  old  level  was  exceeded  for  the  first  time  in 
1896,  when  the  duties  yielded  £21,680,000,  or  8s.  3d.  per  head 
and  the  maximum  yield  occurred  in  1^05,  viz.,  £81,290,000,  or 
10s.  4d.  per  head,  owing  to  a  largely  increased  import  of  corn 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  into 
operation  m  March  of  the  following  year  of  the  Billow  tariff  of 
1902.  In  1906  the  revenue  fi-om  the  duties  fell  to  £27,850  000 
or  9s.  Id.  per  head.  ^  ^ 

On  the  whole  the  receipts  fi:om  these  duties  have  yielded  firom 

a  third  to  a  half  of  the  Empire’s  entire  revenue,  though  countmo- 

the  assignments  made  to  the  States  the  proportion  has  oce^ 

sionally  exceeded  one-half.  _  Naturally  the  bulk  of  the  customs 

revenue  is  derived  from  articles  of  food  and  consumption.  Of 

•  An  account  of  the  oiigin  of  the  customs  duties  and  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
theories  oftamtion  appears  m  “  Protection  in  Germany:  a  History  of 

fSon^pItlS  80^'*““*'' 
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()()7, 7(50,000  iiiarlw  groHH  y.iol<lo(l  by  tbo  <nmtoms  duties  in 
!.K)()  l-5,l,0()d,0()()  iiuirks,  or  20  per  cent.,  oiiiuo  frotu  nianu- 
(iic.tun'd  jj;oo,lH,  ;5r,,0l0,(K)()  markH,’  or  r>-4  per  ooiit.,  from  raw 
umiorialH  UHod  for  iii(luKti-ia,l  purposi^s,  and  •ll»7,7H7,^)00  marks, 
or  /-Id)  |ior  (Hoit.,  Iroiii  loodHtulls  a, ml  arliic.lcH  of  (■•oiinumption  of 
:i, II  kinds  (iiudiidiiifr  tobacco)  a, ml  cattle.  The  mauu&ctnrod 
a.rl,ic.b's  wliicli  yiidd  tlui  iaroest  n'.veiiue  a, Hi  c.ottou  and  woollen 
floods  ^iiiclmlinijj  yaiiMm),  silk  a, ml  limm  fjjoods,  iron  a, ml  iron  ware 
(tncliidiiif;  machinery),  leallier  ami  leather  goods,  cartlicuwaro, 

'i'lu'  (iuiios,  thi)  {^c<*.()n(I  nia/in  source  of  rcvcmic, 

l!k(‘,wist‘.  1)(UU1  iooroasodi  from  iltno  U)  iimo.  In  1872  those 
(luiiios  yii'ldod  a<  Jiitlo  moro  than  llnnu^  uiuL  ji  (jujirtcr  ivilirion 
poimds;  siu*,c(wsiv(5  in, creases,  !uu[  in  a  !oss  (hi^n-co  ^^wtli  of 
population  and  (ionsuinption,  have  In-ought  tlub  yield  to  about 
Lwmity  itiillions. 

iollowin^^  was  th<^  rcY(Uuie  from  tlu^.se  two  sources  at 
(linerenl,  dadtis  Ixvtwecu)  1872  luid  11)0(5  :  - 
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Ihu^.  other  principal  soun‘,CH  of  Impiuial  rcvouuo  to-day  are 
lli(^  Htamp  duthis,  wliicli  were  estimatial  to  yield  in  1908  over 
six  million  pounds,  the  inluwitaucc  duty,  cstnuatod  to  yield  two 
million  pounds,  and  t,he  Empire’s  renmnorativc  undertakings, 
viy;.,  the  railways  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  the  Imperial  Printing  Works,  and  the  Mint,  yielding 
togotlior  live  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
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_  The  fact  which  stands  ont  in  the  Empire’s  financial  position 
IS  the  utter  inadequacy  of  peddling  measures  to  alleviate 
matters.  An  attempt  was  made  eight  years  ago  to  place  finance 
on  a  soun4  footing,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  that  day  the  new 
resources  opened  up  seemed  sufficient.  A  further  increase  of 
the  navy  estimates  made  additional  revenue  necessary  in  1906, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  taxes  in  that  year  the  heer 
duty  was  increased,  a  duty  on  cigarettes  and  an  Imperial  legacy 
duty  were  mtroduced,  besides  several  other  petty  duties '^liie 
those  on  railway  tickets  and  company  directors’  fees,  but  the 
proceeds  of  these  new  or  increased  taxes  have  entirely  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes.  Some  have  yielded  more  than  was  expected, 
but  others  far  less,  so  that  the  total  revenue  from  these  new 
sources  has  fallen  half  a  million  pounds  below  the  estimate. 
Whatever  may  now  be  done,  it  is  certain  that  the  petty  ex¬ 
pedients  that  were  left  over  at  the  last  revision  of  the  taxes— 
motor-car  and  picture-postcard  taxes,  export  duties  on  coal,  rubber, 
and  rags,  and  so  forth— wiU  no  longer  avail,  and  that  financial 
reform  on  heroic  and  fundamental  principles  will  be  necessary. 

This  unpleasant  prospect  has  renewed,  in  an  aggravated  form, 
the  controversy  over  indirect  and  direct  taxation,  a  controversy 
as  old  as  the  Empire.  In  the  party  which  favours  the  further 
development  of  indirect  taxes,  including  the  increase  both  of  the 
customs  and  excise  duties,  are  found  all  the  Conservatives,  most 
of  the  Ultramontanes,  and  many  of  the  National  Liberals ;  to 
the  other  parly  belong  all  the  Eadicals  and  Social  Democrats, 
the  National  Liberals  of  moderately^  Protectionist  complexion, 
and  the  more  democratic  social  reformers  of  the  Centre  party. 
The  direct-tax  party  wishes  to  see  the  protective  duties  give 
place  gradually  to  taxes  which  will  apportion  the  burden  of 
public^  expenditure  more  equally.  It  especially  calls  for  an 
Imperial  income-tax,  a  tax  on  capital,  and  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  death  duties ;  and  many  people  would  not  be  averse 
from  a  military-service  tax,  falling  for  a  period  of  years,  as  in 
France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  some  other  countries,  upon 
able-bodied  citizens  who  are  not  called  up  for  training  owing  to 
the  excess  of  efficient  men  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
annual  peace  strength.  As  to  the  last,  the  idea  is  that  young 
inen  who  are  not  called  to  the  colours  shall  up  to  their  thirty- 
second  year  pay  a  special  poll-tax  of  4s.  yearly  as  well  as  an 
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tming,  from  10b.  ou  mi  incomo  of  .£50,  by  gradual 
ino.rojuonts  to  per  ;  tlio  paroutB  being  Kuroty  for  the 
paynunili  ol  tlio  tax,  yot  porfioiiH  Buircrtng  from  physical  or 
mental  (lofoc.ts  iKmig  cxempiod.  Tho  chievf  \)lvioctions  to  such  a 
tax^  arc  tlin.t  i(i  would  d(^gi’}ul<b  the  obiigalion  to  dolend  the 
national  luiaath  aaid  aJta,r  to  a  ibriuaJ  iluty  compotmdable 
by  a.  inoiu'y  paynuud;,  tha,t  it  would  discaairago  the  senti- 
mout  ol  patriotism,  and  that  it  w'ould  in  practice  be  found 
to  open  tlio  <ioor  to  tlu^  worst  sort  of  fawouritism.  Siusli  a  tax 
w^as  seriously  proposed  in  tlu^  form  of  a  Bill  many  years  ago,  but 
it  was  dcHusivdy  r('j(H*,t(u'l  a, ml  there  is  no  rcaison  ho  (xxpcct  that 
it  wouhl  .nuHit  a  dilhaamt  iato  to-day.  I’lie.  Wochiilists  in  par- 
tir.ula.r,  ^  eve.r  prolific  in.  proJ(adis  of  taxation,  ask  that  the 
hmipiia^  s  iuLuiai  iuhmIs  sha.ll  ho  nut  by  a  professional  iucoino 
tax  beginning  with  iiuaiim^.s  oi:  .£d00  aaid  iiuuxaising  ac-oording  to 
nspurmnouts  from  yea,r  to  y(air,  by  a  spociaJ  tax  on  funded 
income,  and  hy  h(sa,vu‘.r  lega^cy  dnimxs. 

In  this  struggh^  betiveon  iho  indinat  a, ml  diixict  taxcation 
pairtios  the  (mvinaunout  on  tlu^  whol(\,  in  s[)it<^  of  its  resort  two 
years  ago  to  an  iuherilauco  duty,  wliicli  it  sh, a, res  with,  the  federal 
SLa.tes,  hta/ns  strongly  to  the  si(U^  of  tlu^,  (hiusorvativos,  and  it 
do(3S  so  on  hhi)  phm  that  dirca-t  taxes  a, re  ‘Samtrary  to  the 
consliitutioiL  ddu‘>  S<Hvndja.ry  to  the  Tnaisury  rocont.iy  stated 
the  position  of  ilu^  Lx(anitiv(>.  a.s  follows:— 

‘‘The  hahn-al  (lovmmmeuis  will  not  propose  a.  direct  Imperial 
taiX,  and  th,(.y  Ixdicwe  Lha,t  in,  this  tiny  arc  a.eting  according  to 
tlu^  Hcmtimeni  of  the  lfoi<*Jisiag.  Tln^  HociaJists  call  for  the 
introduction  ol  direidi  impinnhil  ta.x(^s  with  grc.ait  urgency,  and 
tluur  progranuno  sidis  forth  that  i.u  tliis  way  it  will  ho  possible  to 
arrivci  most  <pii(dvly  ?uid  most  suridy  at  tlu^  goal  of  a  uniform 
hhdan  .But  w,Iia.l  inroa.ds  in,  tlu.^  doiuaiu  of  hgislatkm,  ad¬ 
ministration,  a/nd  control,  JU)W  ('.xcaadsed  by  the  Individ, mil  States, 
would  ho  maaissary  ou  the  part  of  the  Km])iro  in  orde.r  to  oliect 
a  just  distrihutiou  ol  the  diriad.  taxes  lictweaui  the  various  States! 
The  appeal  to  the  Impiudad  iega.(y  duties  is  imipplicahlc,  for  a 
man  dies  hut  once,  and  direct  taxes  a.re  levied  evo.ry  year.  It  is 
no  accident  that  in  tlio  United  States  and  Switzerland  .no  one  ever 
thinks  of  introduci,ng  direct  haleral  taxc'-s  ;  in  those  older  States 
it  was  recognised  long  ago  that  the  direct  taxes  must  be  left  to 
the  individual  States  if  the  federal  basis  of  the  constitution  of 
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those  States  was  to  be  preserved  intact.  The  German  federal 
Governments  ta,ke  the  same  view  ;  they  will  resist  on  principle 
any  attempts  in  a  different  direction.  The  reform  of  the 
Imperial  finances  can  only  be  effected  in  the  domain  of  the 
indirect  taxes  assigned  to  the  Empire  by  the  constitution.” 

Baron  von  Eheinbaben  still  later  endorsed  this  statement, 
affirming,  The  Federal  Council  will  under  no  circumstances 
propose  the  introduction  of  direct  Imperial  taxes.  With  direct 
Imperial  taxes  the  federal  constitution  of  the  Empire  would  fall 
to  the  ground.” 

Now  there  may  be  vahd  objections  to  some  of  the  direct  taxes 
proposed,  but  they  are  certainly  not  opposed  either  to  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  as  originally  framed.  In  its  first 
form  article  70  ran  :  “  Towards  defraying  all  common  expendi* 
ture  shall  be  used  (1)  any  surplus  of  the  preceding  year  and 
the  revenue  derived  firom  the  customs  duties,  the  common  excise 
duties,  and  the  postal  and  telegraph  system ;  and  (2)  in  so  far  as 
the  expenditure  is  not  covered  by  these  revenues  it  shall  be  made 
up,  so  long  cts  Ivipericil  taxes  a/re  not  ifitroduced,  by  contributions 
of  the  Federal  States  according  to  population,  which  contributions 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  up  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  Budget.”  The  words  italicised,  SO  long  as 
Imperial  taxes  are  not  introduced/’  show  clearly  that,  while  the 
authors  of  the  constitution  intended  that  the  Empire  should  have 
a  lien  upon  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  they  regarded  the 
contrihutions  of  the  States  as  temporary,  and  expected 
that  the  Empire  would  eventually  have  direct  taxes  of  its 
own,  like  the  individual  States.  It* is  true  that  in  a  revision 
of  the  clause  this  reservation  was  omitted  several  years  ago,  yet 
even  now  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  direct  taxes. 
Prince  Bismarck  once  said  to  the  Eeichstag:  ‘‘'The  Imperial 
constitution  presupposes  that  the  condition  of  contributions  by 
the  separate  States  shall  be  a  transitional  one,  lasting  only  until 
Imperial  taxes  shall  have  been  introduced,”  though  at  the  same 
time  he  preferred  indirect  taxes  to  direct  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  are  paid  in  instalments,  the  amount  of  which  is  hardly 
calculable  at  any  given  time.  In  general,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
principle  has  also  been  followed  by  successive  Grovernments  to 
the  present  day— indirect  taxes  for  the  Empire/supplemented  by 
contributions  from  direct  taxes  raised  in  the  several  States. 
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_  Iho  Himnmi  and  only  concluHivn  agaiiiBt  an  Imperial 

n.oonu,  k,K,  whial,  is  what  thn  iM.i,ular  partioa  Hpocially  eWire 
iH  tin,  ai-frunumt  ol  nKjaalKu.cy.  Already  {lernuui  eiiiKons  pa^ 
two  ,nc,on.o  iuKoH,  ono  to  tho  Ktuto  to  vvlu.d.  tia.y  h.^L,no  and  a 
HUjua--tax  (or  looal  imrposo.a,  l.aaod  upon  tlio  State  asacHumont,  to 
-ho  oonmiiuio  111  wlm-.li  they  a,ro  roaiilont,  tliia  Hupor-tax  lioiim  in 
inoHt  SI,al,oK  tho  (ouudation  of  hioal  linanw'.  'I’ho  addition  of  a 
.urd  tax  upon  inc.oiiKi  would  in  many  c.aKoH  entail  i ntolorahlo 
hardslni),  oHpooially  wlion,  n,n  happoiiH  in  Homo  IVuHHian  towns 
tho  oKiHtm;^  State  and  mnnio.ipal  inoomo  taxes  togothor  already 
amount  to  as  mmdi  as  10  jior  omit,  of  iniddle-olaHs  inconioH.  An 
nipornd  tax  of  this  kind  woiihl  also  he  a  , serious  interCercmio  with 
a  Honree  of  roveniio  whie.h  the  States  have  hitherto  spocially 
i-esorvod  lor  their  own  piirposos,  and  IVoni  wliieh,  indeed,  moat  of 
them  derive  the  pweater  part  of  their  resoiirees.  it  is  eortain 
tluit  every  other  prae, tie, able  measure  of  taxation  will  ho  tried 
holore  the  Eeiehstafr  will  eonseiit  to  a  ooneral  tax  on  iucomo, 
thoiiKh  no  one  dare  prediet  that  it  will  not  eventnally  ho  noocHHary.’ 
Any  HmaoiiH  dimimitiou  of  the  revenue  from  mistomH  and  duties, 
hy  (ihe  liffhteniiij.,^  ol  the  tarill  in  a  IVoo  trade  Honse,  might  make 

Ui  iiflK  3ii  OIUH) 


U»  will  1)(^  ihor(il<>r(\,  iluit  Ix^yojul  iiioiiivti  of  protection 
for  a|rrimi](iun^  and  iiidiintry,  loui^HUndin^^  jitUoJiuuvut  to  tho 
oKistini*  systtun  o(  iiidinxdi  Uxation  in  n  powerful  arn'iiment  in 
fuivoiir  <if  iho  iv.kxition  of  tlu^  kirill*  on  Hiich,  h  hmm  m  will 
allord  ilu^  Ktupiro  the  laro-t^si  possible  r<w(ouuw 
^  the  easit'.st  sohitioii  ol  the  llHf’riU  (lilUeuliy,  mul  tini  one  which 
will  in  tUl  probability  Ix^  adopted,  is  a  furiber  iuereaso  of  the 
taxes  on  tobiteco,  beer,  juul  sj)irits— taxes  which  have  more  than 
once  in  tiie  past  saved  tho  li  nan  (did  sitnation.  It  cjinnot  bo 
said,  Uiat  these  taxim  arc  excossivo  at  pr(^sent,  and  least  of  all 
is  this  tlw  case  with  tho  tax  on  tohaiau).  Bofbro  1879  the 
tol)ac(H)  excise  tax  took  the  fonn  of  n  tax  on  tlie  area  ctJtivatod, 
but  in  that  year  n  tax  was  imposed  on  the  mw  produce  itself^ 
this  tax  b(nng  first  fixed  at  10  nni,rkH  per  cwt,  (a  rate 
i,ncreaHcd  in  IBHX  to  15  nuirks  md  in  1882  to  22| 
marks),  and  on  substitutes  at  82^  marks;  while  tho 
customs  duty  was  42|'  marks  per  cwt,  on  tobacco  leaf, 
135  marks  on  cigarettes,  axid  ^K)  marks  on  other  kinds 
of  tobacco.  On  tlxroo  occasions  (1882,  1894,  and  1895)  the 
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Government  has  endeavoured  to  establisli  a  State  monopoly 
m  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
Austria,  and  other  countries,  but  it  has  met  with  Httle  support, 
and  until  1906  its  repeated  proposals  to  tax  manufactured  tobacco 
likewise  failed.  Even  now  the  only  tax  on  the  finished  product 
IS  that  which  applies  to  cigarettes  and  cigarette  tobacco,  the 
revenue  from  which  in  1907  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  half 
a  million  pounds.  In  general,  however,  the  duties  and  taxes 
on  tobacco  continue  much  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago, 
with  the  result  that  a  source  of  revenue,  which  in  the  United 
Kingdom  yields  over  thirteen  million  pounds,  yields  in  Germany, 
with  its  far  larger  population,  only  some  five  million  pounds. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  excise  duties  on  beer  brewing, 
for  the  South  German  States  have  retained  their  old  privileges, 
to  the  extent  that  they  impose  theii*  own  duties  and  pay  the 
Empire  a  limited  proportion  of  the  proceeds.  The  result  of 
this  divided  system  is  great  inequality,  for  while  Baden  and 
Wiirtemberg  levy  beer  taxes  to  the  extent  of  4s.  per  head  of 
the  population  and  Bavaria  5s.  6d.,  the  taxation  in  Korth 
Germany  is  only  lOJd.  per  head,  and  the  average  for  the 
whole  Empire  is  only  Is.  7d.  Until  the  North  German 
brewing  tax  was  increased  in  1906  there  had  been  no  change 
in  this  tax  for  over  eighty  years.  In  English  ears  it  wiil  sound 
strange  that  no  German  party  waxes  so  indignant  when  there 
is  talk  of  the  higher  taxation  of  beer  than  the  Badicals,  most 
of  whom  would  as  soon  vote  away  the  constitution  as  surrender 
their  immemorial  right  to  drink  deeply,  because  cheaply,  of  this 
popular  beverage.  The  entire  yield  *for  the  whole  Empire  of 
the  customs  and  excise  duties  on  beer  was  in  1905  four  and 
three-quarter  million  pounds.  If  the  excise  tax  were  raised 
throughout  the  Empire  to  the  Bavarian  level  an  increased 
revenue  ot  at  least  ten  million  pounds  would,  from  this  source 
alone,  he  available  for  division  between  the  Empire  and  the 
States  outside  what  is  known  as  the  “brewing  tax  area.” 

Spirits  are  already  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  beer,  and 
by  several  methods,  chiefly  by  an  excise  duty,  a  distilling  tax, 
and  a  mash-tub  tax,  the  last  falling  on  all  spirit  produced  in 
agricultoal  distilleries  using  corn  and  potatoes.  The  proceeds 
of  these  duties  range  from  five  to  six  million  pounds  per  annum, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  good  deal  more  might  be 
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(lorivod  from  this  source  with  advantaRO  to  tlio  consume™  «  a 
the  comumuity.  It  is  prohal,]^  however,  that  tlm  Governnxtl 
wi  I  ovcutually  press  for  a  State  monopoly,  seeing  that  Cw  * 
opnuon  more  and  nu.re  favours  this  >iid  Tr^l^ 
hah,  ol  spa  it  (or  tlie  coimuou  advantasre.  The  tdoa  is  flint 
ui  SiiUo  shaJl  take  over,  not  tl.o  disillhirios,  1,071  sS 
i. hey  prodneo  detoriuaun^v  tin,  output  eacli  year,  huyhm  it 
at  a  price  that  will  allow  a  proper  profit  to  the  proleers 
and  (.xu,«  tin,  price  at  which  it  aliall' he  sold  to  the  p2 
n  accordance  with  the  needs  of  (Inance  and  the  ooletS- 
distdlors.  It  cannot  ho  said  that  the  plan 
1  .oposeil  proauHOH  that  economy  of  production  which  is  one  of 
10  principal  justihcations  of  the  industrial  syndicate;  on  the 

n (f  T  of  the  state  pukase  of 

HI  Hit  on  the  loose  principle  of  f,marantoeinff  tlio  distillers  a  profit 
•ndcr  all  circumstances  will  he  t„  diminish  individual  effort  and 

to  encourage  dearer  iiroductiou,  for  which  the  consimers  would 
liaivo  to  pay. 

'I’he  one  tlniif^  certain  ahout  the  operation  of  such  an 
mcomplcte  r,y/m  as  this,  whieli  will  simply  make  the  State 
H  nu.iiopohst  middleman  on  a  larf,m  scale,  is  that  the  price  of 
spirit  will  at  once  hecomo  mucli  doaror,  for  little  economy  can 
,10  e  locteil  in  the  imst  ol  retailiiif,^  to  the  imhlic,  and  it  will 
he  the  ehject  ol  the  meaopoly  to  fyivo  tlio  Ihupiro  a  largely 
im.ie.isei  levenue  Ireiu  that  commodiljy.  Twenty  years  ago 
irmco  , I nsinarck  worked  out  a  sclieme  of  the  kind ‘which  would 
have  yielded,  tlio  rreasiiry  an  additional  rourtoon  million  pounds- 
but  in  tlio  interval  the  taxation  of  spirit  has  sovoral  times  been 
uicroased,  and  while  tlni  great  advantage  of  taxation  by  monopoly 
IS  a  cousidorahlo  elasticity  in  revonuo,  this  high  figure  seems  for 
the  proHont  unrcalisalilo.  It  might  almost  appear  as  though  the 
corn  and  potato  growers  of  East  ih-ussia  had  paved  the  way  for 
a  State  H2>irit  monopoly  by  the  ostahlishmont  some  years  ago  of 
their  Co,utral  Agency  for  tho  Spirit  Trado,  which  acts  as  a  depot 
lor  tho  hap  (listillorios  and  rogulatos  prices  on  a  more  or  less 
monopolistic  basis.  So  far  as  that  part  of  tho  Empire  is  con- 
cerne(f--aiid  Prussia  furnishes  85  per  cent,  of  tho  country’s 
entire  spirit  production— tho  distillers  have  both  shown  the 
Goyornmont  that  tho  BuccosBful  concontration  of  the  spirit 
trade  is  poBBible  and  have  provided  the  iioodod  machinery. 
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conference  of  the  Land  T  sw  P  f  proposed  at  the  1908 

n  wa,  no,:  "f 

=t  xr:;  tx: 

Xr„:x ‘x  iXsxxx 

Wo  foJMraeXX’.XS  ‘w  ‘  “■' 

both  large  and  small  i/p  ’  -  ii™iber  of  towns, 

b.  tbo.ioXX;  wXr.rxrirrrr^“» 
ptbSt  ™‘” x  loiXrxt 

probabmtj  be  recogmsed  as  an  integral  oart  nf  fT,^  *.  ^ 

locaHaxation.  both  in  town  and  cZly^ 

fenown  Lftml^member  ofY^'p*^  jf  large  votes,”  said  a  weU- 
is  hnown  a7Se  ^  >>  j 

come  tme.  Yet  if  the  prediction  has  aEeady 

Essf«S£S 

tT  T  e-  -^be  Colonial  Secretary  and  ex-banter  tt„ 
Dernburg,  recently  estimated  the  extent  5  IT  ’ 

"f:  “ 

.ho  w.^.r:x:„x 

Pmssia  IS  concerned  the  most  unexceitionaWe— yet  stiU  ve^ 
partial-evidence  is  that  afforded  bv 
Baron  von  Eheinbaben,  the  Prussian  MinisW^'  f 
stated  recently  that  the  incomf^irabTe  to  TS  %  ° 

^73  ^516,000,000  in  “and 

five  yiL’  The^JM  “  ^288,000,000  in  twenty- 

nve  years.  The  total  number  of  income-tax  payers  in  Prussia— 

1892  “LSs"!:  ““T 

wX  oXXm  Tgi-sl  ““  W72.429,  an 

boon  in  the  I.LJZ7' 

tenths  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  taxpayers  which  took 
place  between  1892  and  1906  occurred  in  the  incomf  gJoup 
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IkI/WOcui  900  an<l  9,000  marks,  t1u3  tnimbor  of  wlioni  iucroaBod 
IVoto  2,1 1 H, 909  iio  -I, Id 5, 954.  iiax|)ay('rs  in  tho  income 

Ijfronp  9,000  io  (),000  nuirks  iii(vr(',aK(ul  from  201,711  to  843,411;  ' 
thoBii  in  fJu'.  i^roiip  (>,000  to  9,500  marks  from  55, 9HR to  89,876; 
tliosi',  in  tlu'-  <.(rou|)  9,500  to  90,500  marks  from  '1(),09G  to  74,755; 
thos<'  in  ilu\  ^n*ou|)  90,500  to  100,000  marks  from  9,039  to 
15,760;  a, ml  those',  with  in(*.om(^.s  oxoeaulin^  100,000  marks  from 
1,G59  to  9,179. 

Th(‘.  followiiiii;  chissifioation  of  th(i  in<*.om('.4a;x  payors  between 
1895  aaul  1907  sliows  that  thor<^  is  a  ^n:a,(lnal  movomont  of  the 
(‘arning  pjirt  of  the  population  across  the  oxeunption  lino  (£45), 
and  tlnit  tin*.  Soeaalist  dogma,  of  the  inc, noising  impoYoriBhmont 
of  tlic  nuissew  is  not  suhstuntiatod  by  Rrussia.n  oxporionco:— 


Vcr('d\t)i(i(jc.  of  Taiv}t(iycT:^  with  InarmcH 

900  t,<) 

3,000  (.0 

OM)  1.0 
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9,600  M. 

IHOo 

... 

8*13 

2*17 

2*16 
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. . . 

H7‘52 

8-10 

2-1.8 

2*19 

1897 

87*51 

8-09 

2-18 

2*28 

1898 

87  “29 

8*20 

2*23 

2*28 

1899 

87*30 

8-12 

2*22 

2*80' 

1900 

87*7-1 

7*80 

2*14 

2*25 

.190,1 

* . » 

88-05 

7-80 

2*08 

2*20' 

19014 

88-0-1 

7*75 

2-07 

2*14 

1903 

HH-15 

7*72 

2*05 

2*08 

1901 

HH-38 

7*59 

2-00 

2-01 

1905 

88-58 

7-45 

'1*97 

2-02 

1900 

88-7.3 

7*33 

1*93 

2-01 

190? 

89-00 

8*53 

.1*87 

It  is  tnu^  that  tlu^  numlxn*  of  pewsons  exemiptcal  from  the 
paynumt  of  inc.onu^-tax  in  PniHsia.  inerojised  between  1895  and 
lobl)  from  8,495,790  to  8,H95,22(),  an  inc.roase  of  899,486, or  4 
pevr  cent.,  but  Urn  jxrpvilation  iuonaised  daring  tlio  same  period 
by  mairly  20  p(‘.r  (jout.  At  tlu',  same  tirnc^  l.Vnssia  lias  a  growing 
olaHK  of  millionaires/’  though,  as  the  (‘.aleulation  is  in  marks, 
tbe  German  millionaire  is  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  English 
millionaire'.,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  tlie  American.  Of  these 
minor  millionaires,  Pnissia  had  in  a  recent  year  5,610  in  the 
towns  and  1,89!)  in  tho  country  distriiits.  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  lk7  per  10,000  wore  millionaires,  and  other  ratios  were 
— Aix4a-(Jhapelle  7‘2  per  10,000,  ihnin  12‘8,  Charlottenburg 
17*8,  Cologne  5*i),  Diisseldorf  8*1,  Erankfort-on-Main  17*9,  and 
Wiesbaden  20*7.  Ihi  absolute  numbers  Berlin  took  the  first 
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bur?  Charlotten- 

burg  mth  381,  Cologne  with  255,  Wiesbaden  mth  208 

Busseldorf^tl  19B  Breslau  with  161,  Magdeburg  and  Hano.e; 

It  IS  impossible  to  form  any  useful  estimate  of  the  savings  ot 

e  working  classes  separately,  inasmuch  as  the  pubHc  sa4igs 
banks  are  largely  used  by  the  lower  middle  classes.  It  may 

the  end  of  1904  were  ^590, 000,000,  of  which  some  £40,000,000 
had  b^n  deposited  that  year,  and  of  these  amounts  £380  000  000 
and  £26,000,000  respectively  fell  to  Prussia. 

The^question  whether  Germany  under  modem  conditions  is  a 
land  ofMgh  or  low  taxation  is  evidently  one  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  summary  answer.  A  weU-known  Geiman  statistician, 
Hr.  I.  Zahn,  recently  estimated  the  amount  raised  in  direct 
taxation  per  head  of  the  population  at  8s.  2d,  and  that  raised  in 
indnect  taxation  £l  6s.  6d.,  and  in  view  of  these  figures  he 
contended  that  Germans  were  not  so  highly  taxed  as  either 
iVenchmen  or  Englishmen.  Obviously,  however,  no  comparison 
of  the  kind  can  profitably  be  made  which  omits  to  take  into  account 
the  relation  of  taxation  to  income.  Moreover,  comparison  between 
the  Umted  Kingdom  and  Germany  is  invalidated  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  German  Empire 
IS  drawn  from  taxes  upon  corn  and  other  foodstuffs  which  have 
no  place  in  the  British  fiscal  system,  and  it  is  of  the  nature 
ot  such  taxes  that  they  entail  upon  the  community  a  charge  far 
larger  than  that  represented  by  the  r^venne  actually  yielded  to 
the  Treasury.  Hence  when  the  late  German  Minister  for  the 
Intenor,  Count  von  Posadowsky,  stated  in  the  Eeichstag  on 
a  recent  occasion  (March  2,  1907),  “I  consider  it  to  be  proved 
that  the  English  people  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  their  system 
of  finance  duties  than  the  German  people  with  protective  duties,”  * 
Deputy  Gothein  at  once  rejoined  that,  “Owing  to  the  incidence 
of  the  duties  on  bread  and  meat  alone,  the  Germans  pay 
£1  10s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum,  though  the  customs  returns, 
based  on  mere  imports,  only  show  a  tax  per  head  of  3s.” 
Further,  in  Germany  taxation,  direct  as  well  as  indirect,  falls 
upon  a  far  wider  circle  of  the  population  than  in  this  country; 
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ilia  (Inrniau  oa  articlcB  of  daily  consumption  and  uso  are 

of  nnivorsal  iiu'.idcuico  and  cannot  l>o  (wadcd,  wliilc  the  income- 
tax  falls  upon  very  small  incomes, 

I’lio  principle's  goveumin^^  tins  ta,x  in  Brussia  are 

hricfly  as  follows.  Tln^.  gross  taxable  income  is  made  up  of 
moiu^y  and  '“money  va,lno,”  iln‘,  latteur  including  all  payments 
in  kind,  nmt~value  of  liouse^s  nseul  by  tlu^  ocenpiors,  &e. 
Ida, bilily  to  tln^  payincmt  of  llu^  tax  begins  with,  an  income 
<^xcoo<ling  .C-lT),  but  tlic  (Mirnings  of  nunnlxu-s  of  a  liouHohold  are 
counted  togeilnu',  DeHluctions  ares  nlU)wed  in  respead  of  pre- 
niiunis  paid  to  sickiusss,  a,ccident,  <dd  a, go  a,nd  invalidity,  widows’ 
and  orpljans’,  and  pcnision  funds,  also  life  insurance  prommms 
to  a,  nmxiiuum  of  .£30.  lurthor,  whore  the  ta,xaHo  income 
of  the  lu^n.d  of  a  luuisehold  cIocjh  not  ex,c,<uxl  XISO  a  deduction 
of  iOs,  may  b(^  made  from  ilu^  uuiome  Ixd'orc^  declaration 
for  every  memlua*  of  the.  houseliold  under  14  years;  Bhould 
thcrcs  be  iliree  siudi  luinors  tlu^  taxpayer  is  nuliuaid  at  least 
oxio  stc^p  in  tlie  iiuamio  schedule;  and  should  tlujro  bo  four  such 
iiiiuors  lu>  is  nulvicod  two  Ht(\ps.  !Extra  allowamtos  arc  made 
on  account  of  spcxvial  odu<mtiona.l  oxi)endituro,  also  sickness 
and  otluu:  misfortunes.  Subject  to  tbeso  alleviations  the  scale  of 
taxation  is  as  follows  for  incomes  up  to  .iJ5,()0()  (the  mark  being 
taken  as  equivalent  to  a  slulling) 

IiKunmo  (Jjroupis.  laconio  Tax. 
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Income  G-roups. 


*  s.  d. 

1.900  0  0 

2.400  0  0 

2.900  0  0 
3,404  0  0 

3.900  0  0 

4.400  0  0 

4.900  0  0 


£  s.  d. 
„  2,000  0  0 
„  2, §00  0  0 
,  3,000  0  0 
,  3,500  0  0 
„  4,000  0  0 
,  4,500  0  0 
„  5,000  0  0 


Income  Tax. 

£  s.  d. 
...  64  0  0 
...  84  0  0 
...  104  0  0 
...  124  0  0 
...  145  0  0 
...  170  0  0 
...  195  0  0 


It  should  be  added,  howeyer,  that,  owing  to  the  need  of 
more^  reyenue,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Pinance  has  announced 
the  immediate  increase  of  the  rates  of  taxation  for  incomes 
exceeding  £500,  with  a  yiew  to  raising  two  million  pounds. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact  comparison  of  the  incidence 
of  the  income-tax  in  the  yarious  German  States  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  exemption  limit  and  the  grouping  of  taxable 
incomes  differ  greatly.  For  example,  while  in  Prussia  incomes 
not  exceeding  £45  are  not  taxed,  in  Saxony  the  Hmit  is  only 
£25.  If,  howeyer,  incomes  below  £45  in  Prussia,  BadenV 
and  Hesse,  and  below  £47  10s.  in  Wiirtemberg  are  disregarded, 
an  approximate  comparison  may  he  made.  The  following  was 
the  taxation  per  head  of  persons  assessable  to  income-tax  in 
1905  or  1906  (as  stated)  in  these  States,  subject  to  a  certain 
modification  in  the  cases  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  since  their 
returns  include  in  addition  to  indiyidual  taxpayers  corporate 
bodies  (companies,  &c.)  : — 


Prussia  (1905). 

Taxperlieaa. 
•  £  s.  d. 

..  . . .  0  14  7 

4  10  4 
10  1  5 
23  3  8 
85  13  8 

.  ...  468  8  11 


Average  . 

£2  2  10 

£45  to  £152  10s. 
£152  10s.  to  £300 
£300  to  £500 
£500  to  £1,500 
£1,500  to  £5,000 
£5,000  and  oyer 

Wiirtemberg  (1905). 

£  s.  d. 

0  13  7 
4  4  6 
11  1  5 
29  17  11 
103  7  11 
510  17  11 

Ayeraee  ...  ... 

£2  6  1 

Income  Groups, 

£45  to  £150  ... 
£150  to  £300 
£300  to  £475 
£475  to  £1,525 
£1,525  to  £5,000 
Over  £5,000 
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i:4r>  io 
lMi»()  i.<} 

IMOO  ti)  ,1:1115 
.1:’500  1,0  !,:  1,450 
.i:i,5on  1,0  c4,i)5o 
.C50()()  ji.mi  ov('r 


iUuU'n  (1 1)00). 


■C  n.  (l. 
0  Hi  4 
3  10  4 
*  H  IH  4. 

20  4^5 
HO  ID  10 
504  10  0 

XI  n  4 


0D05). 

.1-45  f,o  XI 00 

x!(;o  1,0  ,i:aoo 

XOOO  1,0  X500 
X5()0  1,0  XI, 500 
4:1,500  io  X5,000 
X5,000  and  ovc'r 

Avorn-oo,  .. 


.il  ft.  (L 

1,  0  4 
•1  31  30 
15  3  0 
25  0  0 
HH  13  8 

515  4  0 

X2  D  fi 


II,  wiUi  a.  (utnnan  siji{iis{ii<o'a.ii,  \v('-  dividt'.  i.hoHo  inoomoB  into 
Hix  Imnul  <da.sH0H  (a)  houiJI  ’’  rnconutH  of  Xir>i)  nii(l  txndor, 
(/>)  luodf'niitt  iiu”, 001(^8  of  iroin  ..ijino  i<>  .UHOO,  (o)  .luodnim ” 

of  IVoni  xm)lu  {d)  ^^anlpIo,^’  inoomcH  of  from 

XrA){)  io  .Xl.noo,  (,•)  la,r<0^’'  iiioonuM^  of  IVoin  .Ul  ,500  to  .li5,000, 

!Mid  (/)  vtD’v  la,r^j[(t  in(‘.()iiu58  of  XT), 000  aoid,  ovio*,  ilio  iucidonce 
ol  iuxaiioii  falls  a,s  follows  in  tho  KlaXoH  .naiuod  :'~”— 
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The  iiuioim^s  in  claSH  (a)  aro,  of  coursc.v,  entirely  :IVoo  from 
taxnl/ion  lu  the  United  Kiu^^dom,  yet  in  PniHsia  tlicy  wore  in 
.1900  ta^xcal  to  tlio  (^xtemt  of  .Xf5,0()0,000. 

Ae(a)rdinf(  to  an  ostiinaiis  publiHlied  by  tlic  (fcrmaxi  Imperial 
Hlatistical  Onic.e  the  rijvcniui  raisiul  in  lOOG  iu  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  iu  UrviHBia,  for  iiatio,ual  as  distinguiBlied  from 
Imperial  ptirpoBOB,  was  ..X14,850,000 ;  tkat  raised  in  Bayaria 
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was  £4,422,000 ;  that  raised  in  Saxony  was  £3,166,000 ;  in 
Wiirtemherg  £1,889,000,  and  in  Baden  £1,977,000.  Costs  of 
collection  and  administration  are  not  inclnded-  The  amotmt 
of  taxation  raised  in  the  whole  of  the  federal  States  for  their 
own  use  Is  given  at  £33,158,000  (£24,258,000  in  direct  and 
£8,900,000  in  indirect  taxes),  equal  to  10s.  lOd.  per  head  of  the 
population.  The  taxation  per  head  in  the  principal  States  was 
as  follows : — 


Prussia  . 

Direct  Taxes. 

s.  d. 

...  6  5 

Other  Taxes, 
s.  d. 

1  6 

Total, 
s.  d. 
7  11 

Bavaria  . 

...  6  4 

7  2 

13  6 

Saxony  . 

...  11  11 

2  5 

14  4 

"Wurtemberg... 

...  10  0 

6  5 

16  5 

Baden 

...  11  0 

8  8 

19  8 

Hesse  . 

...  10  9 

3  7 

14  4 

MecMenburg-S  chwerin 

...  5  11 

0  11 

6  10 

Oldenburg  . 

...  9  1 

1  2 

10  3 

Brunswick . 

...  9  1 

0  11 

10  0 

The  State  taxation  in  most  of  the  minor  principalities  only 
ranged  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  head  of  the  population.  That  in  the 
Free  Cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  was  £2  18s., 
£2  18s.  5d.,  and  £1  18s.  6d.  respectively,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  these  cities  State  and  municipal  expenditure  is  to  a  large 
extent  inseparable. 

The  comparative  lowness  of  this  taxation  cannot  fail  to  strike 
English  taxpayers.  Next  to  more  frugal  budgets,  the  principal 
explanation  is  that  most  of  the  German  States  are  to-day  reaping 
substantial  benefit  from  the  policy  of  national  enterprise  which 
their  Governments  have  immemorially  adopted,  particularly  in 
regard  to  railways,  domains,  and  forests.  No  less  a  net  sum  than 
fitty  and  a  half  million  pounds  was  earned  for  the  German  nation 
in  1906  by  the  various  commercial  undertakings  of  the  Empire 
and  the  States— thirty-four  and  three-quarter  millions  by  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  fifteen  and  three-quarter  millions  by  other  enterprises 
— which  sum  it  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  to  raise  by 
taxation.  Of  Prussia’s  revenue  for  1906  just  over  one-half  was 
derived  from  fiscal  enterprises,  properties,  and  capital  investments 
of  various  kinds.  The  fact  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  of  State  enterprise  which  Frederick  the 
Great  first  placed  upon  a  systematic  footing  in  Prussia,  and 
which  has  since  passed  naturally  into  the  entire  theory  and  spirit 
of  national  government. 


OIlAPTKIl  XX  r 


OMN'l'KIl’K'rAr,  AND  CK.NTlUKddAD  INKJ.UKNCKH 

Tho  of  l,ho  K.nphv  Atl,il,u,lo  lowar.lo  1,1,.,  K,,,,,;,.,,  „f  tl,o  ]',:u(fflian 

huitl.'.l  |i,ti-l,,v  „„  Iiiu'ticniliu-iiiin-  -'I’hi,  onthu- 

,imom  r.„-  ih„  K.iiphv  ha.',  IH71  • -M.nmivhy  has  beon 

ll„.  „„ 

!;■'  "i-al  Slat,-,,  ,ilroi,|.T,„-  poaili,,,,  U,„,„ 

for  u„.  <,|,a;,l,„i„,,l  of  ,|,iy  ImpuMalimn— 

ho  Uo„-, hau.,;  has  .liaappohiti,,,;  ,(i, poliliaal  pavta  and 

liou-  ru..,l,.o„,,  r.„-  -i-ho  l..,p,„.ial  . . .  a  compromise 

M-Uuion  inoompatilil,,  Uioono,;  of  rovoi'niiioiil  .'I’lio  imtiim  (mtsido  the 

Itovonuiioiit  ,,r  . . ,iii(,i-y  Iiiipi,|,,.,i<,„  I,r  u,,,  Uoi„h,il.a.;  The  (dovorn- 

moMt  m  not  iu,l.,poi„|,>iil  of  p„,,-ii„„  l,„t  <,a„  „„iy  ,1,,  ,jy  tolianco 

on  a  (larly  nlliaooo  KITo.d  upon  p„hn„  lif„  „C  U>o  iiiipoloiicn  n£  pnrMos- 
I  lioprooonl  of  <;„natilutio.ial  omit,-„v„r„y  in  Owmany  Tho Prussian 
l|■!Ull!hl.■lo  <|uo;ition  -Tlii-  UiroiMslaaii  iiy.ilmn  of  olooliim  Thu  mlistriba- 
tion  qiioalion  ni  Priiaoia  ami  Uio  Umpiro  Tho  arpiiimmi,  iKpunst  the 
mnnm-..,al  pfin,.ipl,' of  ropiv'iontation  ulato.l  -Tho  Ihooi-y  of  ininiHteinl 
roopomuhihty  (iormnu  ooimtitulioiial  jrovonuuout  favom-ii  Iho  “personal 


/\N1<.  ()l  iho  Bioc^k  of  |)()liii(‘.al  (UHcuHnion  in  (icrinany, 

f  aiul  |)jLrii<‘,uI}irly  in  Norili  and  tlui  aervouH  inotropoliB,  is 
iho  alh^^nal  iinsia.hiliiy  of  th(^  .Minpiro  an  foumlod  tliiriy-BCven 
y(iaiB  Whoa  it  in  added  llnii  thin  iiinc-lnmourod  thoino 

goiiorally  roHtiHcitatcHl  whcai  nnaBnal  tension  prevails  bo- 
ivv(H},n  tho  Imperial  (itnvornmont  and  tlio  opponition  parties  in 
tiu^  lioiidiKtag,  tho  valno  ol  the  HpoonlatiouH  which  arc  indulged 
in  on  occanionH  ol  th(i  hind  will  bo  fairly  undorstood.  No  one 
in  (Jormany  Hcrionnly  thinks  that  tho  Kmpiro  will,  or  can,  ever 
bo  undomn  It  is  probably  true  iliat  tbouHaaidH  of  Gormans 
would  bo  willing  to  go  bade  to  tho  ntatm  quo  ante  1871  if  that 
wore  poHsiblo,  but  their  motivos  arc  Holdom  those  which  political 
sagacity  would  approve.  One  section  of  the  iiation  in  particular 
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has  never  felt  warmly  towards  the  Empire.  Daring  the  irre- 
^onsible  agitations  which  in  1848  aimed  at  creating  a  united 
Germany  out  of  due  time  the  principal  leaders  of  the  counter- 
movement  w-ere  found  amongst  the  landed  nobles  of  Prussia, 
whose  hostility  was  expressed  in  a  popular  song  of  which  one 
verse  ran :  “ Prussians  would  we  remain;  the  devil  take  the 
scheme  that  would  make  a  Germany  and  ruin  Prussia.'’  The 
Conservative  landowners  of  Prussia  accepted  the  Empire  when  it 
had  to  be,  but  they  never  loved  or  greatly  cared  for  it,  and  if 
it  could  be  safely  dissolved  to-day  a  majority  of  them  would 
probably  be  glad  to  give  a  helping  hand.  Even  the  Emperor 
William  I.  was  to  the  last  prouder  and  more  at  home  as  the 
head  of  the  Hohenzollem  monarchy  than  the  head  of  an  empire 
over  w-hich  he  exercised  no  territorial  sway.  Prince  Bismarck 
writes  in  Ms  B/ecollections  ’’ : — 

"'I  have  had,  perhaps,  harder  struggles  to  fight  against 
Prussian  particularism  than  against  the  particularism  of  the 
other  G-erman  States  and  dynasties,  and  my  relation  to  the 
Emperor  William  I.  as  his  horn  subject  made  these  struggles  all 
the  harder  for  me.  Yet  in  the  end,  despite  the  strongly  dynastic 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  but,  thanks  to  his  national  policy,  which, 
dynastically  justified,  became  even  stronger  in  critical  moments, 

I  always  succeeded  in  gaining  his  countenance  for  the  German 
side  of  our  development,  and  that,  too,  when  a  more  dynastic 
and  particularist  policy  prevailed  on  all  other  hands/* 

It  is  not,  however,  dynastic  reasons  alone  which  moderate  the 
attachment  of  the  East  Elbe  landed  aristocracy  to  the  Empire ; 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Imperial  cons*titution  is  an  even  greater 
stumhling-block.  Hence  its  openly  avowed  desire  to  see  the 
Imperial  franchise  narrowed  and  the  power  of  parties  in  the 
Eeichstag  further  restricted,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  effective 
check  which  a  combination  of  groups  can  always  impose  upon 
the  federal  Government. 

It  would  he  a  mistake  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  the 
periodical  fits  of  self-distrust  and  nervousness  which  come  over 
the  whole  nation,  irrespective  of  politics  and  parties.  The 
Empire  is  established  and  secure ;  no  harm  can  coma  to  it  from 
within;  it  is  able  to  resist  any  conceivable  hostility  from  without. 
Germany  at  heart  knows  this,  but  at  times  it  forgets  it,  and  as 
a  consequence  falls  into  moods  of  hypochrondria  and  panic  which 
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do  not  hIiow  (Bn'nuin  naXiotial  spirit  hjuI  (diameter  at  tlieir 
bemi.  If  ()n(‘.  nia,y  (oiiploy  (uo’nuiai  tmouSj  tlu'.  nation’s  olijoctiye 
slnMi.idili  d<K'H  not  ni  snnli  iinu^'i  find  full  sui)j(H*.(.ivo  expression, 
.N('.V(n'thel('SH,  all  tin's  p('.ssimisLi(‘.  (nnitrovin-sii^s  of  tlio  past  few 
y(‘.arH  lni,v<^  faihsl  to  l)ri!i<;f  to  the  front  on(‘<  sin<„!fb  advociato  of 
ndairu  to  tho  poliiiiail  (lisnnity  whicfi  preiualiMl  tlie  Erencli  war. 

.11)  is  (l(^siral)le  to  emphaHis(i  this  find  of  tlio  Empire’s 
a1)Solut(‘  stability  and  sorubirity  in  onbn-  to  pavc^i  tho  way  for 
an  admission  whie-h  nii<.(b,t  appc'.ar  at  first  sij^dit  to  ho  incon- 
sisln.nt  with  it,  b’or  iiltliongh  ovcn'ybody  in  Germany  is  by 
('onvi(daon  or  poliey  an  i inpindalisi,  it  is  iinpossiblo  to  say 
that  the  (mtlmsiasin  with  wdiiidi  the  pnndamation  of  the 
Hnipin^  at  Vts'sailh'.s  was  <.,p-(ad(Ml  ovm:  a  ‘^mnorafiion  ago  exists 
in  ilu^  sa.m(^  nn%a.snr(‘  to-day,  A,s  in  (wi'.rything  else  which 
In^  did,  so  in  bringing  to  a  hmul  the  [niporialistic  inovoment 
PriiH’.e  Bisnuirrsk  idiesi'.  tlu^  psyidiologimd  tnonuuit,  ami  that 
monumt  was  tlu^  viedorious  (d,es(^  of  a  struggle  in  wiiicE  all  tho 
(Immuui  Sta.l(‘.s  liad  biuvn  engmged  shenldc'.r  to  shouldor.  Tho 
(U'miiion  of  tln^  mnv  bhnpire  was  tln^  poliiicad  finisb,  to  a  groat 
milita.ry  ae-hico'cnumit.  ft  (uiabled  tho  vi(d<ors  to  stand  forward 
b(dor(^  tln^  world  a.H  one  in  pmnai  just  as  they  had  boon  ono 
in  wa,r,  a,nd  it  iinairporatiul  tln^  asjiimtions  of  the  (fonnan  race 
as  tiny’  had  inwaa*  Ixuui  ineorporatmi  Indore.  ’1.1)0  patriotic  heats 
nf  those  days  liav(‘.  (mohnl  in  the  interval.  Tlie  ‘^Gdcal*’  (mneop- 
iion  of  the  Empire  has  givmi  placm  to  a.  *G.*(^al  ”  conception;  the 
Empires  is  rc^gao’diul  a,B  no  less  necessary  than  heloro,  hut  for  , 
pratddcal  reasons-  “dor  tin'-  (udlocUve  a.SH(vrti()u  of  Gonuanism  in 
international  ailaars  aaid  Tor  the  security  of  the  small  federal 
Htat(‘.H  in  their  dealings  with  tlu)  larger. 

The  first  of  these  motives  both  explains  and  jnstificB  itself; 
the  second  will  ho  hardly  loss  obvious  to  those  who  remember 
the  (umdition  of  (lenuany  before  its  kingdoms  and  principalities 
were  welded  into  an  i^rmpire  by  bonds  of  blood  and  iron.  Much 
was  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  States  by  tlio  (uinstitution  under 
which  the  Empire  and  its  legislative  and  executives  organs  were 
established,  yet,  paradoxical  tliough  it  may  seem,  the  States  have 
become  stronger  for  having  abdicjited  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  rights.  And  chiefly  their  indepondont  existence  has 
boon  pormanontly  assured;  their  Sovereigns  have  been  confirmed 
in  their  prerogativoH ;  and  many  more  or  loss  oligarchic  consti- 
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tutions  continue  to-day  wMcli  might  haYe  disappeared  tad  these 
Sovereigns  remained  isolated  and  dependent  on  their  indi- 
vidnal  strength.  No  one  can  doubt  that  monarchy — using  the 
word  in  a^  broad  sense  as  implying  every  system  of  hereditary 
personal  government  represented  in  the  federation— is  at  least  as 
strong  to-day  in  Germany  as  ever  in  its  history,  in  spite  of  the 
unwearied  endeavours  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  to  famili¬ 
arise  the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  vocabulary  of 
republicanism. 

In  his  Eecollections  ’’  Prince  Bismarck  has  cited  a  negative 
proof  of  this  fact,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  understood 
by  every  student  of  German  polities.  Speaking  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  of  1848,  which  in  truth  were  more  political 
than  anti-dynastic,  he  says:  “Belief  in  the  power  of  the 
monarchy  was,  erroneously  enough,  for  the  most  part  slighter 
than  belief  in  one’s  own  importance;  people  dreaded  nothing 
more  than  to  be  considered  servile  or  "ministerial/  Some  strove 
according  to  their  convictions  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
monarchy.  Others  fancied  that  they  would  find  their  own  and 
their  country’s  welfare  in  contending  with  and  weakening  the 
King;  and  this  is  a  proof  that,  if  not  the  power,  at  least  belief 
in  the  power,  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  weaker  than  it  is 
now.”  That  is  a  judgment  as  accurate  as  it  is  profound.  If 
one  would  measure  the  loss  of  respect  which  monarchy  suffered 
in  those  crooked  days  of  Prussian  and  German  history,  when 
the  Crown  could  hardly  count  on  the  aid  of  its  ""  material  forces 
packed  into  a  limited  space,”  to  use  Bismarck’s  grim  synonym 
for  the  army,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  act  of  the 
inimitable  Chief  President  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  who 
in  March,  1848,  issued  a  proclamation  stating:  ""  A  revolution 
has  broken  out  in  Berlin:  I  will  take  up  a  position  above 
parties !  ”  Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  there  has  of  late 
years  been  a  diminution  of  that  ""manly  pride  before  kingly 
thrones  ”  which  Schiller  applauded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
not  merely  in  Prussia  but  in  the  smaller  kingdoms  and  princi¬ 
palities  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Crown  is  greater  than  ever. 
In  some  States  it  has  been  strengthened  by  the  popularity  of 
the  rulers,  in  others  by  well-considered  concessions  to  progressive 
political  ideas  or  by  fear  of  the  subversive  tendencies  apparent 
in  modern  society ;  in  all  the  institution  of  monarchy  has 
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ilodjH.niocl  ilB  rootn  iu  tlio  firm  iwul  soil  of  local 

ir  imy  otic  y links/’  wrote'.  Oodlu^  iu  1.828,  tliat  the  unity 
ol  (u'rinany  <u)UBisiH  iu  ilu^  i^’uupirt^  Imviufij  ouc  capital, 

he  I'rrH.’’  If  any  oiu',  still  held  that  vimv  :iu  1871  ho  is  able  to 
ri‘il()(d  tc"(iny  tliai*  bco.tuisc  of  tln^  Finpirc— tind  not  in  spite  of  it, 
as  nii^'hi  suppeKSesd;— pa^rtioularism  is  more  vi‘jforons  than  when 
hy  JiSHeiutiii^  to  a.  anion  of  HtaU'.s  it  haired  that  it  was  scaling  its 
own  eiocm,  Tln^  veay  seunirity  of  the  Ihupiro  and  the  inovitablo 
expansion  of  its  functions  have  made  the  federal  States  more 
itxnJoiis  <)f  th(‘.  imli'pimdeiuat  that  rmnains  to  them  in  internal 
nmttcrs  aaul  have  strcngilumesd  ilu'.  sentinumt  of  patriotism  and 
dyiULstie.  loyalty  within  ilu^  twoniy-six  ‘^narrow  fatherlands” 
wliIcJi  composi'.  tilt',  haho’ation. 

it  was  Prii)c(5  HismanlFs  ihesory  that  Oermaii  patriotism 
could  iu)t  ('.xist  indept'.miently  of  dynastic  atiachiuents.  The 
(ua'umn’s  lovt^  of  tlui  fathtnland/’  he  writes,  ‘Mias  need  of  a 
princt'.  on  whom  it  can  coueentrale  its  attachment.  Suppose 
that  all  the  (h'.rinan  dynasties  wtu’t'.  suddtmly  deposed,  there 
Would  then  be  no  iilutihood  that  (uirmau  national  sentiment 
wouhl  Huirnui  to  hold  all  (lernnum  together  from  the  point  ol 
vit'W  of  inttamational  law  amid  the  friction  of  Fnropoan  politics. 
Tlu^  (U'.rmans  would  fall  ti  prey  to  more  cdosidy  welded  nations 
if  they  omuj  lost  the  tie  which  nxsidos  in  the  prince's  sense 
of  community  of  rank.  History  shows  that  in  (iermany  the 
PruHsiau  stock  is  that  of  which  the  individual  character  is  most 
strongly  stampial,  yet  no  om^  (amid  (h'ausively  answer  ilie  <pxcstion 
wlntlnu*,  HU[)posing  the  Uoluamollern  dynasty  and  all  its  rightful 
succcHHors  to  have  passed  away,  the  political  cohesion  of  Prussia 
would  survive.  Is  it  (piito  cmdain  that  the  eastern  and  the 
western  divisions,  that  Pomeranians  and  Hanoverians,  natives 
of  Holstein  and  Bilosia,  of  Aa<dicn  and  Kdnigsherg,  would  then 
continue  as  tluy  are  now,  hound  together  in  tlic  irulisruptible 

unity  of  the  Prussian  Btate?  Or  Bavaria . if  the  Wlttclsbach 

dynasty  were  to  vanish  and  leave  xiot  a  tra(m  behind,  would 
Bavaria  continue  to  hold  together  in  isolated  unity  ?  .  .  .  The 
preponderance  of  dynastic  attaoliment  and  the  use  of  a  dynasty 
as  the  indispenBable  cement  to  hold  together  a  definite  portion 
of  the  nation  calling  itself  by  the  name  of  the  dynasty  is  a  specific 
peeuHarity  of  the  Oerinan  Empire.” 
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It  is  certain  that  to-day,  no  less  than  before  the  Empire  was 
established,  the  strongest  appeal  to  Germans  is  that  which  is 
addressed  to  them  as  Prussians,  Saxons,  BaTarians,  Wiirtem- 
bergers,  B^deners,  or  whatever  their  stock  may  be,  and  that  real 
though  their  pride  in  the  Empire  is,  and  resolute  though  their 
determination  to  maintain  it  at  all  costs,  the  subjects  of  even  the 
smallest  units  in  the  federation  would  calmly  see  the  Empire 
pass  away  rather  than  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  own 

narrow  fatherland.”  Nothing  so  moves  the  spirit  of  particu¬ 
larism  to  its  depths  as  any  suggestion  that  the  Empire  should 
invade  further  the  province  of  government  reserved  to  the  States. 
Whether  we  regard  the  opinion  of  the  North  or  of  the  South, 
indeed,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  great  task  of 
Imperial  statesmanship  in  the  future  will  be  to  train  Prussians, 
Bavarians,  Saxons,  Wiirtembergers  into  Germans,  and  to  cause 
the  Empire  to  take  a  place  of  greater  confidence  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  more  chastened  mood  of 
modern  Imperialism  is  the  prevailing  disappointment  with  the 
political  system  which  was  created  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
Empire.  The  Eeichstag  dissatisfies  all  parties,  and  for  this  the 
parties  themselves  are  commonly  Mamed.  Many  hard  words 
have  been  written  upon  the  tendency  of  German  politicians  to 
carry  partisanship  to  extremes  and  to  multiply  organisations  for 
no  other  obvious  purpose  than  to  give  restless  followers  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  leaders  on  a  small  scale,  and  especially 
upon  their  unlimited  capacity  for  futile  negative  criticism.  ^^  The 
fondness  for  criticism  and  hypercriticism  is  stronger  amongst  us 
than  is  good  for  the  normal  welfare  of  the  body  politic,”  lamented 
a  leading  German  newspaper  recently.  For  this  fault,  at  least, 
a  certain  justification  may  be  pleaded.  German  parties  criticise 
because  they  are  able  to  do  little  else.  By  its  constitution  the 
Eeichstag  is  an  attempted  compromise  between  incompatible 
theories  of  government- — the  active  monarchical  theory  embodied 
in  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States  and  the  democratic 
theory  embodied  in  the  Western  Parliamentary  system.  It  is 
true  that  the  Eeichstag  is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  and  that 
it  is  an  eq[ual  factor  with  the  Federal  Council— or  Council  of 
the  State  Governments— in  all  legislation-  Yet  the  Executive 
is  entirely  beyond  its  control ;  all  Ministers  are  appointed  and 
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r(\in()v<>il^  hy  liio  will  ol  ilio  Riiipuror,  mid  no  combination  of 
pai-l.icH  iH  (thlo  1,0  Hliako  tli('ir  poHition,  ('itliov  collcotivoly  or 
imlividimlly._  'I’lio  roKnlt  is  that  altliou-1,  tho  nation  in  ontiroly 
i'(^M|uinwih!((  Cor  tho  oloc.tion  of  tho  h'.pKlativo  iiKHombly  it  in  atili, 
to  all  inlnnts  ami  imrpom-H,  ontsidt!  tho  f'nvoriunont  of  tho 
country  ;  itdiHcuHHoa  frooly,  (o-itioiso;-)  with  ronioi'MolosH  oxactitndo, 
votow  with  pm'hMd,  IVoodom,  yot  italwaya  (hu^s  tiuwo  thingH  with 
iiu^-  ffu'-linn;  iJuii  ii  in  jui  ouisidor,  ^ 

Kvo.n  ilu^.  U^ifi^hihe  j>()w<*r  is  not  in  nuiliiy  (ujnally  dis^ 
iriiiuUul.  Nuniinally  iln^.  <.4,,n  iniLiaic^  IcVcislainou,  and 

vAihisr  or  anunul  ilu',  (lovornnuMH/H  imnmvcH  withont 

liiniiaiion,  Juni.  aa  ilu^  (.M)V('.rnin<nii  <4ui  ittiiiaio  Ic^.’^islution  and 
acr,('j)L  or  njovi  all  privaic^  1  Jilin,  Imi  in  praoiico  tluH  principle 
of  (‘o^-tapniliiy  works  muwimly.  U  is  kir  inorc^  (liOicnlfc  for  a  party 
or  a  })rivai('.  nnniilxo*  io  S(wnro  IJui  passn.^jfo  of  a,  l^ill  than  for  the 
(*ov(',riunoni  io  pilot  its  own  nuoiHiinm  throu^li  the  lloviso,  so 
dillicult,  iinhaak  tlnit  th<^  hack('rHor  privat(^  Hills  prohn*  that  their 
proposals  should  ho  jua^opto.d,  hy  a  hyptur-ritical  Mjaistor  in 
a  iuiU(‘ato(l  lorni  raitlnn*  tlian  (’arry  oii  m»  Htru^<(<j^hi  wdioso  failure 
can  h<^  h>r(\H<unu  As  rc^ganls  oliicJaJ  tiuaisuros,  tho  Diet  is 
thooroti(*,ally  {|uit<^  as  (a>jnj)ot(‘nt  to  IdocJi  tho  Icfyislativo 
nnudiimiry,  hut  wha.t(‘V(n‘  its  attitndii  t<nvaj’<ls  tho  (Jovernmont 
rua.y  l)o  it  <‘.atmot  stultify  its<d(  and  dis(;r<ulit  on  parlia- 

iu<nita.ry  institutions  hy  pursain^^  a  nioroly  ohstniotivc  policy; 
it  wajits  h'gislaiioti,  and  in  (hda.nlt  of  tln^  pow<w  to  carry  its  own 
it  am^pts  that  ol  tlu^  (iov<a’nunuit  a,ud  co-oporatos  with  greater 
(>r  loss  ardour  in  pa,Ksing  nuiny  projiudis  which  do  not  oinbody  its 
views  ratlua*  than  bo  guilty  ofiuanXiou  and  skuility. 

Jt  is  a  common  arguimait  of  (lorman  pnijlicists  of  a  certain 
school  that  th(‘.  ahsonco  of  party  govornment  cnahlcB  tho 
,b^jC(Hmliv(5  to  tjiko  a  position  outside  fractious,  and,  hocanse 
viewing  Hocie^ty  and  its  probhaus  from  the  calm  empyrean 
laugh ts  ot  un^utal  dotaclimout  and  impartiaiity,  to  legislate  in 
a  spirit  htio  froju  prejudice  and  procouceptioiu  Ihit  reasoning 
of  this  kitid  is  wcuikoned  hy  tlu^  fact  tliat  far  from  being 

^  How  elooply  Inui'ainoci  in  tlio  Minintorial  mind  alno  is  tho  idea  that  the 
(k)Vtuiim(uU  and  nation  arc  dintinct  and  iudnucndonfc  may  bo  judged  from 
tho  followijig  wordH  Hpolcon  ho  lately  m  Deocanbea  9,  X907,  in  tho  Beichstag 
by  tho  Imperial  Bocretary  of  Btato  for  the  Interior:  “How  can  you  expect 
complete,  unreHorvcid,  and  uuUiuitod  conlUkunxi  from  th(i  Government  and  in  the 
same  breath  nay  to  it,  *  Wo  dintruHt  you  ’  ?  If  wo  winh  to  oomo  to  a  condition  of 
real  liberty  wo  must  show  conddonco  ono  to  tho  other.” 
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superior  to  parties  the  Governniejit  can  only  carry  on  business 
at  all  by  concluding  the  closest  possible  alliance  with  some 
group  or  combination  of  groups  which  may  seem  to  offer  the 
best  chancps  of  assuring  it  a  working  majority.  This  is  not 
merely  the  case  in  the  Diets  of  the  States;  it  is  even  more  the 
case  in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  where  the  popular  principle  of 
representation  has  been  carried  farthest.  During  the  past 
thirty  years,  with  one  single  brief  interruption,  the  majority 
party  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House  has  been  the  ConservatiTe 
party,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  support  the  GrOTern- 
ment  has  had  to  follow  a  consistent  plan  of  bargaining. 

In  the  Imperial  Diet  during  the  same  period  three  parties 
haYO  been  successively  used  by  the  Government  for  its  purposes, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  Government  has  itself  been  used  by 
these  same  parties  in  turn — the  National  Liberals,  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  and,  during  the  six  years  1901  to  1906,  the  Centre. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  Diet  until  1874  Prince  Bismarck 
governed  solely  by  the  aid  of  the  National  Liberals.  By  origin 
a  Prussian  party,  which  came  into  being  in  1866  at  the  close  of 
the  ‘‘Conflict-time”  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Radical  group,  the 
National  Liberal  party  facilitated  Bismarck’s  return  to  constitu¬ 
tionalism  after  four  years  of  government  without  budget  had 
given  to  Prussia  the  victorious  army  of  Sadowa.  No  party 
threw  itseH  so  enthusiastically  into  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity 
when  the  Constituent  Diet  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
was  elected  in  1867  or  worked  more  loyally  and  patriotically  in  the 
Diet  of  1871.  Speaking  of  the  National  Liberal  party  at  a  later 
date,  when  the  Government  alliance  was  at  an  end,  Prince 
Bismarck  said,  “  The  foundations  of  the  Empire  were  prepared 
with  its  support  and  co-operation.”  In  the  jSrst  Reichstag  the 
National  Liberals  were  116  in  number,  and  out  of  the  second 
elections  in  1874  they  emerged  155  strong,  forming  then  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  assembly.  During  this  period  domestic 
legislation  followed  moderate  lines,  and  it  was  well  for  the 
Empire  that  the  Government  had  the  support  of  a  party  which 
enabled  it  to  avoid  extremes.  Yet  pliable  as  the  National 
Liberals  were,  and  all  the  more  so  after  the  original  founders 
were  joined  by  many  men  who  were  not  Liberals  at  all  but  were 
hangers-on  attracted  solely  by  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
association.  Prince  Bismarck  was  at  heart  too  Conservative  to  be 
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HaUHtuid  wiUi  an  alluuien  wliicli  on  mont;  homo  tmoHtionR  brought 
hini  into  antafifoniHm  with  hin  naturnl  aHwoc.iatoK.  liosidos,  the 
National  hibrn-als  wantod  a  political  quid  pro  quo — a  share  of 
the  spoilH  of  onic.o.  “  I’hoy  winhod  to  oat  out  of  the  same  dish  ” 
waH  HiKinarok’H  way  of  putting  it,  “  hut  wo  could  not  agroo  to 

Ho  the  allianco  with  tho  National  fdhorals  wan  abandoned, 
and  the  GonsorvativoH  Imving  inoantiino  hooomo  tho  strongest 
party  in  tlu'^  lloicimlag,  tlioir  support  was  sought  and  readily 
obtained.  Tho  Gonsorvativo  allianco  lasted  without  break 
until  IH!)0.  It  was  a  period  fertile  in  social  legislation  on 
bureaucratic  lines,  alternating  with  repressivo  moasuroH  aimed  at 
the^  Socialists  and  (in  I'nissia)  the  Toles.  It  was  Bismarck’s 
easiest  piiriod,  for  tho  Gousm-vatives  wore  pliable  in  Ids  hand, 
and  lu'reditary  sympathies  united  the  Ghancellor  and  his  allies 
on  common  ground  :  hmice  tho  compact  lasted  until  Bismarck 
ceased  to  ho  (./hancellor.  More  recently  the  Government  has 
under  Uirco  succtwsivo  Ghance.llors  relied  on  the  Ultramontane 
party  for  tho  necessary  majority,  and  the  price  that  had  to  be 
paid  was  no  less  formally  bargidnod  than  that  demanded  by  the 
Gonservatives  while  still  in  a  position  to  turn  tho  scale,  though 
in  tho  case  oi  the  Roman  Gatholics  confessional  rather  than 
economic  concessions  were  tho  currency. 

The  (act  is  that  under  a  system  of  government  that  imposes 
upon  piditical  parties  only  a  nominal  resjmnsibility,  yot  places  the 
Executive  at  the  mercy  ol  whatever  party  or  coinhination  of 
parties  may  happeii  for  tho  moment '  to  hold  the  koy  of  tho 
situation.  Ministerial  alliaiiceH  ean  never  with  certainty  be 
concluded  on  a  basis  oi  jmhiie  princijde,  and  this  is  tho  loss 
possible  in  Germany  owing  to  tho  nuiltiplieity  of  groups,  the 
iiumhor  ol  whicli  even  now,  after  many  reformations  and  trans- 
foniiations,  is  no  less  than  (iftoen. 

Spoaking  ol  this  aspect  of  German  parliamentary  life,  Prince 
Bismarck  once  said  :  “  Gonstitutionai  govornniont  is  impossible 
if  the  (rovernmont  cannot  rely  upon  one  of  the  greater  parties 
even  in  such  exceptional  iiiattcrs  as  are  not  entirely  to  the  taste 
ol  tho  party — if  tliat  party  cannot  halunce  its  account  in  this 
way;  'Wo  support  tho  Government  throughout:  it  is  true  we 
find  that  it  commits  a  blunder  now  and  then,  hut  up  to  the 
present  it  has  produced  fewer  hlundors  than  acceptable  measures; 
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for  that  reason  we  must  take  the  exceptional  cases  with  the  rest  ’ 

party  in  the  country  wSh 

noeuvre  and  plot  against  the  constitution ;  it  must  manaee 
to  get  Itself  a  majority  artificiaUy  or  to  recruit  a  temporaiy  one 
It  then  degenerates  into  coalition  Ministries,  and  its  poKcy 
which  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
State  Itself,  and  more  especiaUy  upon  the  Conservative  pri^liple  ” 
It  IS  not  surprising  that  Prince  Bismarck  should  have  comrto 

sniV"  exaggerate  the  injurious  effect  upon  public 

STl  T  impotence  in 

oi  constitutions  which  are  neither 

absolutist  nor  democratic,  which  do,  indeed,  give  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies  a  certain  amount  of  legislative  power, ^yet 
ot  sufficient  to  make  parhamentary  life  serious  and  fruitfol. 
The  political  groups  _^ow  their  helplessness,  and  being  charged 
with  no  real  responsibihty,  they  dissipate  their  effort  in  useless 
discussions  and  disputations,  most  of  which  lack  actuality.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  in  any  other  progressive  country  in  the  world 
a  legislative  assembly  can  be  found  whose  oratory  is  so  ineffectual 
so  unreal,  while  so  persistent  and  interminable,  as  is  that  of  the 
Gmman  Eeichstag,  elected  though  this  body  is  by  manhood 
su  age.  Conscious  that  its  only  unrestricted  power  is  the 
power  of  enticism,  to  criticism  it  devotes  itself  unwearyingly,  and 
a  year  of  its  discussions  literaUy  covers  the  whole  realm  of 
human  thought.  But  the  system  is  no  more  beneficial  for  the 
Gov™ent  or  for  legislation.  Behind  the  former  there  is  no 
helpful  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Legislation  may  be  more 
ismterested  and  more  deliberate  than  when  passed  under  the 
pressure  of  popular  demand,  yet,  owing  to  its  bureaucratic 
origin,  it  represents  too  often  the  limited  views  and  outlook  of  a 
narrow  class,  a  class  entirely  honest  and  faithful  to  duty,  yet  not 
in  close  touch  with  practical  Hfe  and  often  unable  to  view  from  a 
broad  social  and  generously  human  standpoint  the  questions 
mth  which  it  is  caUed  upon  to  deal  Worst  of  aU,  because  the 
Ministries  and  not  the  Parliaments  are  responsible  for  the  laws, 
the  discontented  and  disaffected  citizen  lays  his  grievances  at 

29 
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tlio  door  of  tlioHO  Mniintrion  aiul  tlio  form  of  gotonamont  wHoli 
pnnhu'.ort  thorn.  In  EniLdniul  individtndH  atnl  particH  maybe  dis- 
saiishod  with  poliiir.a.!  ooudiiiouH^  hoi  tlu^y  do  lu^t,  m  a  rule, 
lda.nio.  (dtlHM*  parlianumtfU'y  <^n)Vorniu(uii  or  ilio  monarchy,  for 
tlu‘y  know  ilindi  tln‘.  nntualy  for  ilun'r  wrongs  lu)H  more  or  loss 
in  ilio.ir  own  lm.i)ds.  in  <M'.rmauy  iln^  disconUmUal  cifeon’s 
griiwnuHu^  is  against  tln^  syshnu  of  gnwornnHmt,  Ixunuiso  ho  is 
unn,ld('s  to  Indp  liims(df. 

It  may  Ix^  nsoihl  to  indio.aR^  Inmdly  aanl  {ibjoctivedy  the  trend 
of  proHcmt  oonsiitutiona.1  oontrov<n*sy  in  (un*nia.n,y.  Throe  main 
(jtuad.ions  o(‘.c.uj»y  i.ln^  minds  of  c.onstitntional  lad'ornuu’S,  viz.,  the 
framdiisty  nalistribniion  of  sea, is,  and  Ministca’ial  rCHponsibility. 
Thi)  find)  <if  tlu'.H<‘,  (puadaons  ndbrs  to  ilu^  Ktato  Diets  only — or 

Hindi  as  have  not  y<d.  bo, on  rojdrnuub  - . tlu^,  others  apply  to  the 

Impmdad  l>it4  as  well. 

The  Ih'ussian  fnuuduHo,  (pu^stion  long  ago  Ixanniio  an  Imperial 
qiu'.stion,  in  s])Iit^  of  tho  caroful  (dlorts  wlnidi  are  made  to 
provmii  its  iliseuBsion  in  tho  Ihdidistag.  Ihnissia,”  said  the 
ropri'.smdaitivo  of  iln^  Ihulieal  party  in  tho  Ihaissian  Lower  House 
mi  da, unary  14,  11)08,  “  is  tho  largest  of  tlio  lo.dcral  States,  its 
infinmmo  is  (hudsivo  for  tlu'.  ontiro  fhnping  and  iliis  iuHuonce  is 
determimxl  by  the.  n^solniions  of  the  Emloral  Diet,  which  has 
to  conia-ol  tho  a, (d, ions  of  Minisim's  ;  lumci^  the  ihamsian  electoral 
law  is  not  nnandy  a  lh'ussia,n,  it  is  a  (lonmin  quostiond’  The 
,itd,m'ost  taken  iiy  tho  <d.h(',r  Stall's  in  tho  agitation  for  themodern- 
isiiq,*;  of  Prussia’s  lumstitution  has  its  origin  in  the  natural  and 
imwiiahlo  desire  that  Ihaissia.  Hlmuhl  loa.d  the  .Empire  in  political 
ilmuglit  as  iiloads  it  in  intidhud/uad  and  eeonomie  movonionts.  It  is 
poiuieil  out  that  tho  odiees  of  Imperial  Ohaneollor  Jind  Prussian 
Minister  Presidiuit  wiwii  iinitod  in  one  person  in  order  that  the 
Kmpiro  and  Prussia  might  cultiyate  uniformity  of  policy.  Upon 
this  subject  there  has  arlst/U  an  antinomy  whieli  proves  irksome  on 
both  sides.  On  the  one  hand  the  Houth  (lormau  peoples  loel that 
they  are  being  kept  hack  by  Ih'ussia’s  inertia,  while  on  tho  other 
haml  the  more  backward  political  parties  of  .I^russia  strongly 
resent  tlu^  endeavour  of  these  morii  liheraLmluded  communities 
to  force  the  pao.e.  The  leading  organ  of  the  Prussian  rural 
party,  tho  Borlin  (JfOHB  (JazMe^  wrote  so  late  as  tiuly,  1907 
l^he  contradictions  which  have  always  divided  Prussia  and 
the  other  Gorman  Btatos  have  again  in  recent  years  become  con- 
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spicuous  The  principal  reasons  are  the  transformation  which 
the  electoral  laws  of  the  Diets  have  undergone  in  some  of  these 
States  and  especially  in  South  Germany,  the  wishes  stimulated 
by  these  measures  that  simdar  changes  may  be  introduced  in 
i  russia,  and  the  negative  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  m  conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  Diet 
regarding  these  wishes.  The  South  German  States,  owing  to 
their  electoral  laws  being  modelled  after  the  franchise  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  act  to  some  extent  as  champions  of  political 
progress,  while  Prussia,  which  holds  fast  to  its  three-class 
franchise,  IS  represented  as  a  stronghold  of  unenlightened 
reaction.  Those  circles,  however,  which  identify  themselves 
with  this  calumny  will  do  well  to  remember  that  they  threaten 
to  depnve  the  Prussian  aristocracy,  which  did  its  part  in  the 
sanguinary  struggles  by  which  the  German  Empire  was  re-estab¬ 
lished,  of  any  satisfaction  with  its  handiwork.  In  truth  we 
belong  to  the  good  Prussians  who  nowadays  often  ask  the 
question  whether  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire  has 
really  been  a  blessing  to  us.” 

The  advocates  of  a  wider  franchise  contend  that  what  is  good 
for  the  Empire  must  be  good  for  its  component  parts,  and  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  electoral  system  has  been 
repudiated  by  all  the  other  important  States  of  the  federation. 
This  ^  system  is  known  as  the  three-class  system,  and  it  is 
combined  with  indirect  election  and  open  voting.  The  voting 
power  of  the  primary  electors  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
taxes  they  pay.  A  roll  of  income-taxpayers  is  prepared 
and  the  aggregate  sum  of  tax  paid’is  divided  into  three;  the 
taxpayers  who  form  each  of  these  three  groups  return  separately 
a  third  of  the  secondary  electors,  by  whom  the  deputies  are 
chosen.  Great  disproportion  of  voting  power  and  the  under¬ 
representation  of  the  great  multitude  of  small  taxpayers  are 
unavoidable  results  of  this  system  of  election.  As  a  rule  the 
fiist  class  of  primary  voters  only  embraces  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole ,  the  second  class  from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  third 
class  85  per  cent.,  although  in  the  large  towns  the  disparity  is 
much  more  striking.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  to  give  the 
well-to-do  classes  a  representation  altogether  disproportionate 
to  their  number  and  to  leave  the  working  classes  almost  entirely 
unrepresented,  insomuch  that  until  1908  the  Social  Democrats 
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wro  muil.lo  to  obtain  adnuHHion  into  tlio  Lovvor  Hoimo  of  the 

'Hiio  .uua,nal  roprosontation  oC  tb«  nati.ni  in  furthor  accon- 
■  >y  tlio  (ac^t  tliat  tiioro  low  Ix-on  no  nwiKion  of  doctoral 

jiiMudH  u,  I  rn.Msia  (or  over  (br(,y  yoara,  althouKli  1,.^  a  rocont 
i»\  (,.01  luldi  ,io.ia.l  Hoa.i,H  ha, VO  I.o.oi>  c.roatial,  making  tho  total 
nmv  .M!{,  ih,no,'.  il,  oomoa  aboni,  that  j„  tho  province 
>;  mU  IrnHaia,  th<^  ratio  of  inimbitanta  to  oach  (lopnty  is 
'<>.  'll  tlio  mty  ol  Horim  it  ia  170.(){)0.  Tho  ratio  of 
ic'pioaontatioii  hud  down  ui  .IHtiO,  haaod  on  tho  conaoH  of  1858 
to  <..vory  50, 500  inhaliitantn.  Tho  prosont 
n>tio  la  mm  to  ovory  H(;,00()  inhahil,anlK.  If  it  wore 
"  tim  27(1  oxiHtiiig  oonatitimnoioH,  1H!1  of  thorn  would 
vM.dl)  .)r  partially  (liafra,imldHod,  whilo  tho  romaming  98 
jwnild  rimmvo  largor  roproHontatImi.  Umlor  tlmao  oircmnstancGS 

I  i<w!n  Vr  fHtriit'.H  iH  iiaLiimlly  wvy  clinproporlionate. 

In  IdOd  (,h<i  (,onaorvativoH  polled  l<)-.|  p^r  coot,  of  the  primary 

vo,(  tA  an(  won  .L  d  por  omit,  ol  tlio  Hoa(„s;  tlio  National  Liberals 
pollmi  .)-.S  per  omit,  id'  tlio  voter, s  and  won  IH’O  per  cent,  of 
tlio  Heats;  the  Itadmals  polled  5-1  pm-  emit,  ol'  the  voters  and 
wen  /•(,  per  omit,  of  tho  seatK  ;  tlio  Gentre  polled  15'0  per  cent, 
ol  the  voters  and  won  22-1  per  omit,  of  the  seats;  but  the 
SomaliHts  while  poUin-f  IH'H  [ler  omit,  of  tho  voters,  Mod  to 
v\in  a  (5  ili()n<4‘{i,  with  <lir(u?i  (^iociion,  they  wotild  have 

H.i.ii  (.iititlml  to  HI,  inandatoM.  'I'lie  (nKisting  apportionment  of 
Heats  makes  it  impossible  that  the  imvvor  JI.ouho  of  tho  Diet 
should  bo  other  than  a  rural  and  agrarian  aHHombly,  though  the 
oeouomm  oharaoter  of  tho  phpulation  of  tho  monarchy  has  during 
t  le  past  hall-century  undergone  u  complete  change.  In  1849 
the  rural  population  formed  71-9  por  cent,  of  tho  whole,  the 
urhan  population  2B-1  per  emit. ;  in  1905  tho  ratios  had  become 
5-LH  and  •15-2  per  cent,  respoetivoly ;  yet  tho  roprosontation  o, 
town  am  country  contiuuos  as  l.cforo.  Ueuco  it  arisos  that 
Hit  memhers  ol  the  Lower  Houho  were,  in  1908,  laudownors  or 
tannerri,  whihi  only  17  directly  reprosentod  trade  and  industry. 

J.  10  torccH  which  are  arrayed  against  any  radical  reform  of 
the  Fnissiau  cmiHtitution  arc  very  strong,  and  the  irreconcilable 
po  icy  and  tho  tactics  pursued  by  tho  Social  Democratic  group 

ior  ^”***'’  won  seven  hoiUb.  They  had 

toi  many  years  been  roprosoiited  m  moat  of  the  other  State  Dicta. 
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tlat  tte  „ea“n  rf  “-Woi  is 

M  ™U  “imTolil  r“'i°  *■* 

justifiable  for  the  Empire  “suhood  suffirage  to  be 

obiigations — on  the  one'  bend  ^omplementaiy  to  universal 

indir,ett.rati,n,,M„hfidt“t 

IS  essential  to  have  a  Pn-mrr,  7  inhabitant  ^and  where  it 

peoples  of  ali  the  States  ma“m«?  T/’S  tos'"a* 

IS  different  in  PrussiA  Ti.niv.rs  +  a-  terms,  the  case 

woriing  classes  being  I'argdy  “or  f  r 

tashs  which  have  to  be  di  JZgSZI^  Z,  f 

p“a=s=5iis’ 

^ucated  and  propertied  classes  had  a  plural  uLSae  '^ 

r:?o7^tr;™Lt‘t:“diri*  7  “ 

— -.‘Xx=- 

^  The  Empire  has  its  own  redistribution  question  and  it  is 
no  less  urgent  than  that  of  Prussia  vet  hetf  7  7 
same  difficulties.  The  present  distribution  of  seats  ^  the 
Lnpenal  Diet  is  regulated  by  a  law  of  May  31,  1869  which 
fixed^  the  unit  of  representation  at  one  meLr  per  lofwo 
inhabitants  (all  towns  and  districts  with  over  50,000  mhabSknts 
ranking  as  electoral  areas),  and  stipulated  that  “any  increase  of 
the  n^ber  of  deputies  in  consequence  of  growS  popJatio, 
shall  be  determined  by  law”  TSTeariv  fnv+Tr7  ^ 

JUC.  a,  tab  forrooi  ^  elcfwf  Sc(“ 
has  taken  place  in  the  geographical  allotment  of  sLts.  Popula 

become  sixty  mdlions  in  1905) ;  there  has  been  a  gi-eat  redis¬ 
tribution  of  this  population  as  between  East  and  West  and 
between  town  and  country ;  huge  cities  have  grown  out  of  mere 
villages,  an  economic  revolution  of  unparalleled  extent  has 
taken  place ;  mdustiy  has  dethroned  agriculture  as  the  first 

L°eTdt  constituencies 

created  m  1871  contmue  to-day,  and  not  one  electoral  district 

has  a  greater  or  a  less  representation  in  the  Diet  than  before. 
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'I’huK  (ivoaUir  U('r!in,  wiUi  85 1,000  qualilkMl  (ilcctora,  returns 
('.if'hl,  (l('|)uti(‘s,  yet  thin  Kiunc  uuuiker  of  elcetors,  spread  over  fifty 
of  ilie  sniiillor  (•.oiiHiitueuci^^H,  r<'.tiir,nH  six  times  Of^lit.  lu  tlio little 
Stiito  of  N(■.haamlnlr{^liil)IH'.  l),r»O0  (deaitors  are  KunutUm*  to  return 
a  deputy,  yet  in  tlui  <',oiisi.itu(mc.y  of  T('.ltow-U(!oskow,  near  Eorlin, 
iilT.oOO  el(Mitors,  or  twenty-six  liiue.s  as  many,  liavo  Imt  one 
repi'etauiiaiii v('-  \\  jd(h'(‘l\,  wiili  50,000  iuliakitaiiits,  dccts  one 

deputy  ;  the.  Uoc.lium  distriet,  witli  :5C)7,000  inliafiitauts,  and 
omi  of  the.  divisions  of  U('.rliii,  with  (;!)7,000  inliabitauts,  have 
tlu^  r<'-prt\S{MdiiiIi<m.  Ah  in  titi'  e.aK(^  oi  ih'ussia,  another 

residt  is  iln^  V('.ry  luuupnil  representation,  of  parties.  In  1907 
twmity  t'enscu-vaUvc'  seats  W(m-(^  won  with  210,000  votes,  an 
av('i'aj,p'  of  10,.')00,  and  six  Soc.itd  l>einoeratie.  seats  with  405,000 
votes, "an  avera.p:e.  of  77,500.  On  tini  whole  tlie  Koe.klists  polled 
more  voters  per  ru'iit  than  any  other  party,  viz.,  09,020;  the 
Radical  I't'ople’s  Party  follow<al  witli  OO.OHO  voters  per  sent; 
tin'll  came  the  (Itirnniu  Peoples  Pa,rty  with  do, 2, 10,  the  National 
Eiherals  witli  dO.OOO,  the  tkmtre  witli  20, 000,  the.  Imperialists 
with  27,000,  and  the  Uonserva.tives  with  25,080.  Yet  with  22-1 
per  emit,  of  the  voters  the  Soe.ialists  won  only  II'O  per  cent,  of 
the  se.ats;  while  with  1.2-2  per  ei'iit.  id’  the  voters  the  Oonsorva- 
tive.s  won  lO"!  per  cent,  ol  the  seats  ;  and  with  2,1  *i  pei  cent,  of 
the  voter, s  the.  Centre  won  20-0  per  cent,  of  the  seats.  If  tho 
hasis  of  ri’presentation  laid,  down  .forty  years  af^o  were  adjusted 
to  modern  eondiiiions  the  niimher  ol  diipulies  would  ho  incioasod 
to  over  (iOO,  and  the  increase  would  almost  exclusively  p;o  to  tho 
larpte  towns  ;  if,  on  the  othfa-  hand,  the  present  numher  of  scats 
were  rotaiu(,!d  and  their  iueidence  deteriniui'd  hy  rule  of  popula¬ 
tion  as  in  1H()9,  there  would  be  a  laroo  transferonce  of  political 
powi'i'  from  tho  af^ricultural  to  the  iiuhistrial  (Ustruits.  On  the^ 
whole  Prussia  wamld  only  ifain  live  more  seats  (24:1  instead  oi 
aili)  at  tho  expense  of  the  more  stationary  Bouth  Gorman 
States,  hut  the  [irovineos  of  which  Ih-ussia  is  composed  vvould  he 
very  dillereutly  reprosoiitod,  for  four  affricultural  provinces  of 
tho  East  vvould  lose  14;  soats,  whilo  throe  industrial  provinces 
of  tho  West  and  Centre  would  gain  19  scats.  Tlio  Kingdom  of 
Baxony  would  gain  six  seats,  Hamburg  would  gain  throe,  and 
Broinon  one,  while  Uavaria  would  lose  six,  Alsace-Lorraine 
three,  ■Wurtomhorg  and  Meoklonhurg-Bohworiu  two  each,  and 
Badon  and  Eosso  one  each. 
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Mei’ely  to  state  the  far-going  changes  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  redistribution  on  numerical  lines  is  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  any  such  mechanical  method  of  representation  is 
impossible  in  Germany.  Here,  again,  moderate  men  contend 
that  population  alone  is  no  rational  standard  of  representation, 
and  least  of  all  in  a  federal  assembly  in  which  States  so  diverse 
in  character  as,  for  example,  industrial  Saxony  and  agricultural 
Bavaria,  have  equal  lot.  The  democratic  theorists  contend  that 
“  The  existing  Reichstag  should  represent  existing  Germany,” 
and  from  that  proposition  they  draw  the  conclusion  that  numbers 
should  be  the  only  measmre  of  voting  power.  The  Conservative 
answer  to  this  argument  is  that  ‘‘'existing  Germany”  implies 
the  utmost  variety  of  economic  interests— commerce,  industry, 
labour,  on  the  one  hand,  but  agriculture  in  a  score  of  forms  on 
the  other,  and  that  no  plan  of  redistribution  can  be  tolerated 
which  would  give  to  the  towns,  with  their  restless  and  unstable 
elements,  overwhelming  representation  at  the  cost  of  the  slow- 
moving  yet  steady  populations  of  the  rural  districts.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  question  is  taken  in  hand 
allowance  will  be  made  for  the  special  economic  characteristics 
of  all  the  States,  and  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  sought 
by  readjusting  the  worse  inequalities  suffered  by  the  large  towns, 
rather  than  by  reducing  the  existing  representation  of  stationary 
or  retrogressive  populations. 

The  question  of  Ministerial  responsibility  is  a  more  delicate 
one,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  democratic  contentions  on  this 
head  would  be  tantamount  to  casting  the  constitutions  of  the 
Empire  and  Prussia  into  the  crucible.  Both  these  documents 
speak  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  yet  neither  in  the  Empire 
nor  in  Prussia  has  this  responsibility  been  placed  on  a  formal 
basis  ;  it  exists  as  a  principle,  but  the  principle  possesses  abso¬ 
lutely  no  practical  significance.  Article  61  of  the  Prussian  con¬ 
stitution  even  goes  so  far  as  to  decree  that  Ministers  may  by 
resolution  of  either  of  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Diet  be  indicted 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  monarchy  on  account  of  breach 
of  the  constitution,  corruption,  and  treason,  but  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  all  details,  the  form  of  legal  proceedings,  and  the  penalties 
is  left  to  special  laws.  These  laws  have  never  been  passed  or 
produced.  The  opinions  held  regarding  the  doctrine  of  Minis¬ 
terial  responsibility  by  the  Emperor-King  William  I.  were 
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publiBliocl  ill  a  (loctoo  of  Jamiary  4,  1882,  in  wliich  tliat 
luoioirch  fonually  n^fusod  to  coiiHinii  to  any  furtlior  roBtriction 
of  tlio  of  iho  Orown,  Tlw  inonaroliy  in  PruBsia/'  ho 

wndoy  in  aiXcn'  tlio  (‘.onniitution  wlait  it  wan  Ixxforo  tho  constitn- 
iiou-’H  iuonar(>.hy  of  (huxl.  .  ,  .  Tho  ri^^hi  of  the  King  to 
(‘(Huluot  ilu^  govtn-iiiuont  and  tho  policy  of  Prussia  according  to 
his  judgiuoui»  is  nistricU'.d  yot  not  JiboHsliod  hy  tho  constitution. 
Idio  ‘  (Jlov(o*fuu<uii  docuiiuuits  of  tlu^  King’  ro(|niro  tlu3  countor- 
siginitnr<3  of  a  Ministco',  and  nnist  Ix^—as  was  tho  cxiso  boforo 
tlu3  (‘.oustitntion  was  isHU(‘.d  - -ropn^sonh'.d  hy  tho  King’s  Ministers, 
l)ut  llioy  n^inain  Mfovornnuiut  (hxnuuoniH  of  th(3  King/  from 
wlioHo  (l<'.(‘.isiou  tiny  pnxuit^d  juid  who  constitutioiiailly  expresses 
his  will  through  tlu'-m.  It  is  tlu^ixilnre  not  adniissihlo,  and  tends 
to  ohK(jun3  tlu3  constitutionai  riglits  of  tho  King,  when  the  oxor- 
oh\i)  of  th(3so  rights  is  roprost^nU'.d  as  though,  it  j)roc(3odcd  from 
th(3  MiniHU'.rs  for  tli(3  tinu3  l)oing  n^sponsihlo  and  not  from  tho 
King  luuis(3lf.  'rh(3  constitution  of  .Ihuissia,  is  tho  expression  ot 
tlu5  monarchical  tradition  of  this  country,  whoso  dovolopmont  is 
based  on  the  living  relationships  of  its  Kings  to  tho  people. 
IMu3H0  n'Jalionships  cannot  he  iranshuTod  .IVoiu  the  King  to  an 
appointixl  MinisU^r,  sinc(3  th,<3y  attaeJi  to  tho  person  of  the  King, 
it  is,  Uu'.rtd"on3,  my  will  tluit  both  in  Prussia,  and  in  tho  logisla- 
tive  l>odi(3H  of  th(3  Kmpire  no  doubt  shall  ho  allowed  to  exist  as  to 
iho  coustitutional  right  of  itiyst^lf  and  my  successorB  to  conduct 
ilui  poli(*y  of  my  (hwenum^ni  personally,  a,nd  that  tho  idea  shall 
always  ho  coutnulich'xl  that  th(3  inviolability  of  the  person  of  tho 
King,  whicli  has  (existed  in  Jhu,isHia  at  all  times,  and  is  expressed 
in  articl(3  Pi  of  tho  constitution,  or  the  necessity  of  rosponsihlo 
counier-siguatnro  has  taki^n  away  tho  cluuiu'Ier  of  my  Govern¬ 
ment  documents  n,H  independoni  royal  decisions,’'  This  declara¬ 
tion  states  the  attitude  of  tlu3  Crown  a.u(t  of  its  Ministers  at  the 
prescjiii  day. 

it  is  Higiiiluuint  that  in  issuing  this  corrective  to  what  he 
regarded  as  insidious  political  heresies  King  William  I.  of 
Prussia  (dairnod  to  sp(3ak  as  Gorman  ’Kmperor.  Certainly  the 
Imperial  Diet  has  iail<3d  so  far  to  create  any  precedent  which 
could  give  reality  to  the  constitutional  theory  of  Ministerial 
rosponsibility.  All  decrees  and  ordinancoB,  except  those  of  a 
military  character,  isBued  hy  tho  Bmperer  in  the  name  of  the 
Empire  inxxst  he  counter-signed  hy  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
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wlio  ‘‘ thereby  nndertakes  responsibility”  (article  17),  yet  the 
parliamentary  control  m&r  this  Minister  which  appears  to  be 
hereby  established  does  not  exist  in  reality.  Not  only  is  the 
Chancellor^  the  only  Imperial  Minister  who  underlies  con** 
stitntional  responsibility  to  the  Diet,  but  even  his  responsi¬ 
bility  is  merely  of  a  political,  not  of  a  judicial,  kind.  He 
may  be  interpellated,  he  may  receive  a  vote  of  censure,  yet 
all  parties  combined  cannot  secure  the  removal  either  of  the 
Chancellor  or  any  other  Minister  unless  it  be  the  Emperor’s  will 
that  he  shall  go.  ‘‘If  you  strike  out  my  salary,”  Prince 
Bismarck  told  the  Eeichstag  on  December  1,  1885,  “I  shall 
simply  go  to  law,  and  the  Empire  will  be  ordered  to  grant  me 
my  salary  so  long  as  I  remain  Imperial  Chancellor.”  The 
doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility  is  therefore  a  fiction,  and 
it  must  be  added  that  the  Conservative  groups  are  well  satisfied 
that  it  should  so  continue. 

The  German  systems  of  parliamentary  government,  whether 
Imperial  or  State,  do  not,  of  course,  commend  themselves  to 
Western  ideas,  yet  no  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study 
the  constitutions  under  which  they  have  come  into  existence 
will  have  much  difficulty  in  recognising  the  artificiality  of 
much  of  the  talk  of  “personal  government”  which  is  indulged 
in— far  more  in  the  English  than  the  German  Press. 
“  What  is  the  Kaiser’s  position  ?  ”  asked  an  important 
English  newspaper  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  answer  given  was, 
“  He  has  absolute  control  over  the  appointment  of  every 
Minister,  and  over  the  appointment  of  every  minor  official  in 
every  Ministry.  In  Germany  the  Kaiser  is  daily  doing  that 
which  if  done  in  England  would  cause  a  revolution.”  It  would 
be  quite  as  true  to  say  that  if  the  German  Parliaments 
were  to  do  what  the  British  Parliament  does  daily  political 
confusion  would  be  the  immediate  result.  And  the  reason  in 
each  case  is  that  Germany  is  not  England  and  England  is  not 
Germany.  Such  attempts  to  draw  impossible  analogies  are  to 
be  avoided,  since  they  can  only  obscure  thought,  create  false 
judgments,  and  foster  undesirable  prejudices.  Germany’s  readi¬ 
ness  for  fell  parliamentary  government  is  one  question,  upon 
which  every  one  with  knowledge  is  entitled  to  form  his  own 
opinion  ;  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  the  German  princes  and 
peoples  is  quite  another  question,  and  all  fair  judgments  formed 
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upon  thiK  Hcpjirato  (pioBtion  nnint  l)o  l)aHo<l  on  the  writton  con- 
Biitntioim,  'riioHo  (U>iiHtituti()nH'— evon  tiio  niont  rcicont  of  them 
’givc^  to  th<^  Wov(n’(vi«j[iiH  (ii^  caK(^  of  i!tc  hhupiro  the  Sovo- 
<lovo.ri)Hi(a\iH  (u>ll('.oLiv<4y)  hoLh  ilu^  firnt  a,iul  iho  last  word 
in,  h\‘,nshU.ion  ;  a.n(i  if  this  arrjui^nmuaii  iinpiit^s  a  (uvrtain  ainorint 
of  po.rsonal  jjjovin'nnunii/’  tlu^  luiswtu*  is  Iliad  it  is  tho  constitu¬ 
tional  usa<.((',  i)(  tin')  c.ountry.  Jt  is  true  that  tin'.  Sovereigns  show 
litth^  disposition  to  snrrotuUn'  a.ny  of  the.  pr(n,*()ga4)ivos  wliicli.  tho 
<*,onstittitions  still  Htuniro  to  tlunn,  a, a  attitinh^,  which,  again, 
<lilT(*,nnic(ud‘ opinion  may  jastifiahly  ('.xist,y(d,  on  tho  otlua*  hand, 
tiuy  ha.vo  so  fa^r  kc'pt  to  tludr  (uintnu^ds  a.U(l  liavt^  ,not  invaded  tho 
rights  traaisfiSTial  to  tin',  pc'.opha^' 

ddn^  I  nip('.riad-onioia4  adtitmh^  on  tho  suhjoct  was  stated  in 
tlH5  lU'i(*.h,sta.g  liy  ]h*imu'.  , Billow  on  Jaauiary  F),  1907,  when 
(Itdoaidin.!.!^  hiiusidf  against  tlu^  r('.proa,ch  of  luiwing  during  tlio 
nnamt  tdiudions  piihlislnul  an  ('hudioinaalng  inaiuibsto,  an 
implicit  numgnitiou  of  public^,  opinion  wlucJi  did  not  prevent  tho 
<h)ctrinair<^  lia,dic.aJs  from  impugning  his  acd/ion  as  a  departuro 
from  [)r(HuuUmt.  luivc^  boon  r('.|)roa,<*he(l,”  ho  said,  ^^tbr 

hawing  in  tln^  hea.t  of  d(d)a,to  said  tlmt  not  tho  pa,rtics  hut  tho 
(iovo.rnnnmt  l><^a.rs  tin',  n'.sponsihility  for  tln^  saJbty  and  presUfje 
of  the  country.  In  ('.ool  hlood  I  ma<intH.in  that  this  opinion  is 
pmdb.e.tly  (mnamt.  Itosponsibility  is  primarily  an  extremely 
pca'sonal  thing,  ,1  mi  all  parties  had  thomselvcw  tn orally  respon- 
sil)l(^  for  tlu3ir  a<daou  a.H  much,  as  tiuy  may— and  the  ntore  tho 
h(‘tt<n -“-still,  ih,o  Bo Vi'rumeut  is  no  party,  and  its  responsihility 
go('H  much  fartluu’.  It  ha-s^to  represent  all  parties,  especially  in 
foreign  alTuirs,  and  it  hears  alone  tli(5  moral  and  political  responai- 
hility  in  grmit  nadioual  (pu'.stions,  Idic  claim  of  tho  Oentre  to 
deprive  the  haleral  (h)V(3nnuentH  a.nd  tlu',  Wa.r  A<luunlstration  of 
tludr  responsibility  I  regard  as  a,n  oxagg^^radion  of  party  com¬ 
petency  which  has  no  justiheation  eitluw  in  tho  cumstitutiou  or  in 
tho  actual  llucduaiiou  of  majorities  in  tho  Itoicdistag.  .  *  .  Tho 
federal  (lovernmouts  have  no  idea  of  re^stricting  or  violating  in 
any  way  tlu^  riglits  and  prerogatives  seemred  to  tho  iloiclistag  by 
the  constitution.  They  do,  however,  maintain  their  right  to 
disBolve  the  Eeichstag  and  appeal  to  tho  nation  in  tlio  event  of 

^  It  may  bo  donirablo  to  say  that  in  thixB  Btjitiag  forth  tlco  objcotivo  facts  of 
tho  comititutional  nucBtion,  with  a  dofiiro  to  throw  light  into  obsouro  places,  the 
writer  purposely  rofraimi  from  obtruding  hiB  own  views. 
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disputes.  The  federal  Governments  desire  neither  an  absolu- 
tistic  nor  a  party  ;  they  simply  defend  the  existing  con¬ 

stitutional  State  and  law.  Then  it  is  said  that  the  ‘personal 
regime^  nyist  be  combated  and  the  danger  of  absolutism  be 
averted.  But  such  a  danger  does  not  exist  and  cannot  exist 
under  the  federal  constitution  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor 
never  thinks  of  claiming  rights  which  are  not  secured  to  him  by 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Eeichstag  he  has 
simply  followed  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  proposal  of 
the  federal  Governments  that  he  should  make  use  of  his  con¬ 
stitutional  right.  We  live  no  longer  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
Elector  and  Frederick  the  Great,  who  ruled  the  monarchy  from 
their  Cabinet.'’ 

In  a  country  of  Germany's  political  traditions  progress  in  the 
assimilation  of  Western  theories  of  government  is  necessarily 
slow.  And  still  it  moves.”  A  wave— it  might  be  more  correct  to 
say  a  breath — of  liberal  sentiment  is  passing  over  the  land,  and 
although  Prussia  may  be  the  last  State  to  feel  the  stirring,  since 
the  movement  is  from  South  to  North — it,  too,  will  discern  and 
respond.  In  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,*  and  Baden  constitutional 
changes  of  a  far-reaching  character  have  already  been  introduced, 
bringing  the  Diets  and  the  mode  of  their  election  more  into  line 
with  modern  ideas  ;  Saxony  in  the  Centre  is  moving  in  the  same 
direction ;  even  Mecklenburg,  the  classic  home  of  oligarchy ,  is  at 
work  on  a  new  constitution.  Prussia,  in  turn,  will  before  long 
accept  the  inevitable,  and  by  doing  so  will  strengthen  its  position 
as  the  head  of  the  federation.  • 

In  the  recent  revision  o!  the  constitution  of  Wiirtemberg  the  Second 
Chamber  was  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  a  universal  and  equal  franchise 
with  proportional  representation. 
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THH  OUTLOOK  OK  SOCIALIBM 

Tliri  <»!'  Htjcial  .n(>iiH)nraoy  ai  t!)o  laiii  itr.  oxtioni;  and  cjuihoS"*-- 

Aititudtr  of  iho  itniall  fantu'ns  and  ariiiuuni  Thn  viMini;  o£  tins  middle 
Triunn  I iiiunjircli  on  l,la^  n,i)a{.hy  of  tins  (ioiiUmto.d  oltizon— 
H(K‘ial  nmnoonioy  and  tln^  middle  <dii,!in(':5  T)u\  I'h'fnrli  proKi’ammo— 
Hot'laliRm  and  {Jni  properLydni'.iiimi  tn  Inumin  tuiiun?  A,  |)ropa|.(andi,sm 
of  |)ov<u*iy  and  di:uumt,(Mi(i  Attiindc^  of  Hocialiiiin  towardn  thrifU^Hocsialist 
iunnio-ownorii  Tlio  i»a,tToinHii;ti  of  ilu^  Sooialifsli  pfia'llaimmiary  — 
Kv*ulonn(',  of  party  journahi  on  tho  .‘Uibj<n;t  The  policy  of 

Hooia,li;tm  U?i.hv('r,  Uorniitoin,  ami  Puirvuis  <ju()L{‘d  ddui  nenv  BX)irit  of 
accommodation  Opinionn  of  IK'n*  von  Vollmar  PonHibility  and  condi- 
tiouH  of  an  alliaimc  with  the  h’adicala  HtudaliHiu  du(i  to  ibo  ax)athy  of 
the.  buriiihcr  iowaialn  nocia.1  <‘.vilH  Socialiiim  juid  moiiarohy — 

l)irf('roiic(’  be, tween  the,  Sotdalis'.m  of  tlu^  North  and,  Huuth. 

rno  sinuUnii  ofsocijtl  itiul  (uu)U(>nu(’,  inovciucniH  in  Germany 
X  bh(^  position  of  Soi'ial  l>(‘.iuocntc.y  opfnm  out  intorcBting 
(duuuu^H  of  Hj)('cula,tioiL  and  Lliat  tlu'.  inon^  simu^  for  the  moment 
HocialiHiu  ^vou^(l  H(umi  to  he  under  a  (doiid.  Tliero  waB  a 
clispositiou  on  a, 11  hadidn  to  vitnv  the  Hoidalist  defeat  at  the 
Imperial  <d(udionH  of  Jamiary,  liK)7,  in  a  wrong  pernpcctivc. 
<ierinauy  had  lumonu^  Ho  aecuHionuul  to  tlio  triumph  of  BoeialiBin 
at  the  polls  tluit  lasatust^  of  a  e.aHmtl  loss  of  HtniLn  it  jumped 
to  th(^  (U)n(*luHion  that  tlu^  pjirt^^  of  suhversion  luul  sullercd  a 
signal  Hiul  lasting  nwe.rs(u  And  y(d  tlu^  only  fair  e.ouclusion 
whitdi  t*ould  drawn  from  tin'*  ehudhms  was  lliat  th,o  Socialist 
rat<^  td*  growth  had  dtudiiuMl.  .iioth,  ahsolutedy  Jtml  relatively 
to  the  incrtaiHo  of  population  thorti  wa-s  progresH,  though  not  on 
tho  scale  experienced  in  lilOlh  lie  aggregate  munhor  of  votes 
polled  by  tlie  Hocialist  catididatcm  in  1907  was  8,258,000, 
comparing  with.  8,01,0,770  polled  in  1908.  The  increase  was 
ecpuil  to  8*2  pox*  coat.,  against  an  UHTcase  in  1908  of  48  percent. 
T'ho  Bucialist  vote  in  1908  was  81*7  per  coxxt.  of  tho  whole;  in 
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1907  it  was  only  29  "0  per  cent.  Apart  from  a  slight  decline 
in  five  of  the  minor  States,  amounting  to  two  thousand  votes 
altogether,  the  only  notable  falling  off  was  in  Saxony,  where 
23,200  votes  were  lost,  and  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where 
5,500  were4ost.  For  the  rest,  there  was  a  gain  in  every  State, 
including  one  of  166,900  votes  in  Prussia,  25,500  in  Bavaria, 
20,100  in  Baden,  16,000  in  Wiirtemberg,  15,500  in  the  Hanse 
Cities,  and  13,300  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  the  main  the  industrial  districts  showed  no  sign  of  defection 
or  slackness.  In  the  seven  Rhenish- Westphalian  constituencies 
of  Duisburg,  Essen,  Bochum,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Hamm,  and 
Iserlohn,  the  Socialist  vote  increased  from  73,000  in  1898  and 
148,300  in  1903  to  175,600  in  1907.  In  Essen  the  Socialist 
vote  increased  between  1898  and  1907  fi:om  4,400  to  28,300, 
in  Duisburg  from  7,800  to  28,200,  and  in  Bochum  and  Dort¬ 
mund  it  nearly  doubled.  The  entire  Socialist  vote  in  Rhineland- 
Westphalia  in  1907  was  15*8  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1903. 
In  the  eight  electoral  districts  of  Berlin  330,400  Socialist  votes 
were  in  1903  polled  in  the  first  ballots,  a  number  equal  to  46*3 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and  in  1907  413,100  Socialist  votes,  or 
48*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  polled ;  of  the  new  electors  who 
had  qualified  in  the  interval  60  per  cent,  voted  Socialist.  On 
the  other  hand,  seats  were  lost  by  the  party  in  Leipzig,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Konigsberg.  Moreover,  they  lost  votes 
heavily  in  some  of  the  agricultural  constituencies  of  Prussia — 
e.g.j  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia  10,600  votes,  and  in  the 
province  of  Silesia  9,800  votes. 

The  Socialists  were  79  strong  rffe  the  dissolution,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  larger  vote  than  ever,  they  returned  a  decimated  band 
of  43.  Here  the  uncertainty  of  the  ballot  showed  itself.  The 
aggregate  votes  polled  by  all  parties  at  the  first  ballots  averaged 
about  30,000  per  member  elected,  but  the  Socialists  polled 
75,700  votes  per  man  returned,  and  with  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  they  would  have  had  110  seats ;  four  of  their  seats  were 
won  with  350,000  votes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives 
secured  an  increase  of  eleven  seats  (fii'om  52  to  62)  with  but  a 
slight  increase  of  votes,  their  average  poll  per  man  being  under 
17,000,  or  little  more  than  half  the  average  for  the  Empire, 
and  nearly  all  the  other  parties  were  over-represented  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 
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Wluni  hnn  Ixu'.n  for  ilio  a-cdcloiitB  of  fortune, 

liow(^vo,r,  ilu^  i)wi  riUuaioH  tluii  the  lani  olt'oiitmH  Bhowod 
Horijil  l>(ninH’.rju*,y  a,i  tlio  <io{Ml  poiuiH.  It  uumIo  no  real 
|)n)gn‘Hw  in  pruporiion  to  iin  <d(X’.toral  Hir(ni|L,4h.  In  1907 
it  slnnihi  lu\\c  i^^n.inod  ov<n'  luilf  ii  milHon  voi(*K^  and  tlio 
iiH’.nnuu^  ilutl.  Odl  to  it  was  only  halF  that  uumhor.  llorr 
Ihdad  hiul,  indt'od,  <*,onli(lonl,ly  pr(‘<ii(‘i,(al  tluit  tln^  tlirco  million 
polhal  in  lUO'i  W{)uhl  hcoonu^  four  nullioUH  Haul  tlu^  BOToiity- 
nino  stMits  a,  luunhaal,  ainl  wisu^  hoinlon  jonrnaliHtK  agreed 
tiuii  it  wan a,  nol.  nnjuHtilia.bh^  <^xptM’.tation/’  C!orta inly  Herr 
Ih'ludh;  parly  ciid  not  allow  il-Sidf  to  l)o  (huudvial  by  these 
(‘xayg<'rn,j,(Ml  h(»p(‘S  of  sinaa^ssp  for  tlu'.  (‘kadaou  was  fought 
with  all  th<^  old  7a^al  a.ud  (‘arncmtiu^HB.  1’horo  wan,  it  is 
true,  iiothiu<.(  now  iti  ih^^  paa'ty’n  propnaunnu^,  wliioh  nimply 
advamuul  tlu'  Wtdldinovvn  (hmiaanlH  of  Ko(*.ia,liHiu  \  n  tlu^  woll-known 
phratna-^ --  tlu'.  luitionaUHnlioii  <)f  prop<a*ty  juul  the  nuitorial 
inHirunumtH  of  pnahictioip  chmioeratio  lifovtamnnait,  tho  progros- 
bIvo,  taxation  td*  all  in(U)in(m  W(di  ahovo  tln^  working-claHB  limit, 
ilu^  eHiahliahnnait  of  a  <dti%tni  nanny,  and  iniprov(Hl  induHtrial 
U'giHlaiioiu  with  a  vigorouH  prot<mt  a,<,punHt  colonial  policy  as 
pnramal  hy  tho.  <lov<wnm(mt  ynd  npon  tho  Bsuno  programme 
fpn‘H,t  vic.tori('a  Inul  Inuni  won  htdbren  IdiiH  tiniOj  liowovcr,  the 
(dd  HlnhbohddiK  fftilod,  annl  tln^  main  r(msonH  niimt  b(/  nought 
in  two  diroc.ii(nm  in  tht^  g’nmtor  unity  which  prcwailod  amongst 
tin'.  oppi>n(*.nia  of  H(H*ia,iism  and  in  the?.  Iohb  unity  found  amongst 
tho.  HooialiBti;  tlunmadvc'S. 

ddunn;  Wiu’o  otluu'  contributory  c.auHOH,  hut  tiny  wcuu's  ol  minor 
iiuporiamco,  hku*  o,Ka.mphf,  it  in  cUmr  that  tlu^  HocialiatH  counted 
an  in  iluar  fawoiir  <uwiaiu  factorn  whicdi  wm-o  a.(duaUy  working 
againni  thorn.  ’'riiuH  it  wn-a  (mp(ud)Od  that  many  peasant 
farunu^H  and  Hinall  hokUwa  wotild  a, gain,  an  in  'UK)U,  vot(^  against 
tho  <iovtaminoni  hy  way  of  showing  thoir  (liHHaiiHfaction  with 
th<^  ut‘.w  o.iiHtoiuH  larilT,  whi(di  had  unnHmmul  tlio  price  not  only 
of  hrc.ad  c.orn,  i)ui  of  Imrky  and  oihor  fcjoding-HinUB.  It  was 
ov(a‘look(Ml  tliat  IxHif,  pork,  butter,  and  .milk  had  also  advanced 
in  pritx^,  ho  that  tlicy  gave  a  Imitiu*  return  ilian  for  many  years. 
The  Huiall  faninn*  ha.d,  thcrefoixi,  no  roason  for  diBcontont  at  tho 
end  of  the  year  U0(h  ^^nd  lus  vote  went  according  to  tradition 
to  one  of  the  Ministerial  parties.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
workers^  higher  wages  had  hit  hard  a  multitude  of  small 
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employers,  who,  faced  by  the  eyer-gr owing  concentration 
of  capital,  had  of  late  years  begun  to  look  to  Socialism, 
as  the  most  militant  of  parties,  for  help.  These,  too,  recon¬ 
sidered  their  position  ;  pressed  now  on  two  sides — on  the  one 
side  by  tke  large  capitalist  and  on  the  other  by  the  wage- 
earner — ^they  listened'  to  Prince  Bhlow’s  appeal  fora  coalition 
of  all  the  middle-class  elements  in  society  and  helped  to  swell 
the  Goyernment's  majority.  The  small  retail  traders  of  the 
towns  followed  suit.  Their  special  grievance  was  the  wholesale 
establishment  of  Socialist  co-operative  stores,  which  attracted 
from  them  the  working-class  custom  upon  which  they  had 
chiefly  depended  for  a  livelihood.  Eemembering  now  that  the 
Government  had  consistently  hedged  round  the  business  of  the 
stores  with  restrictions  in  the  interest  of  the  private  trader,^ 
they  threw  all  their  influence,  individually,  and  collectively 
through  their  societies,  in  the  Ministerial  scale. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  Socialist  reverse  was  undoubtedly 
the  awakening  of  the  middle  classes.  This  is  proved  by  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  electors  belonging  to  these  classes  who 
used  their  votes.  The  Socialists  boast  vdth  truth  that  they  poU 
all  the  party  votes  that  are  physically  possible,  yet  in  the 
elections  of  1903  only  some  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  qualified  electors  exercised  the  franchise ;  in  1907  the  pro¬ 
portion  increased  to  85  per  cent.  The  middle  classes  had  un¬ 
questionably  become  alarmed  at  their  own  past  apathy,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  they  had  allowed  Socialism  to 
become  too  strong,  heedless  of  its  possible  dangers  for  them¬ 
selves.  Prince  Bismarck  more  than  once  spoke  with  surprise 
and  impatience  of  the  easy  toleration  which  the  “contented 
section  of  the  population  showed  towards  the  Socialist  movement. 

“Conservative  parties,”  he  says  in  his  “  Eecollections,” 
“are,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  contented  citizens;  those  who 
attack  the  status  quo  are  naturally  more  largely  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  persons  discontented  with  existing  institutions. 
Among  the  elements  on  which  contentment  depends  a  com¬ 
fortable  income  does  not  occupy  the  smallest  place.  Now  it  is 
a  peculiarity,  if  not  of  manHnd  in  general,  at  any  rate  of  the 
German  nation,  that  the  discontented  are  more  industrious  and 
active  than  the  contented :  the  needy  more  energetic  than  the 
*  As  a  rule  co-operative  stores  can  only  sell  to  tlieir  enrolled  members. 
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ftatiHfuMt  TIuiho  GorinaiiH  viho  an^  iDtellociually  and  pliysically 
HaiinluMl  art^  doubiloHH  HouiotiuKiH  iiiduHlrioiiH  From  a  bcubo  of 
(liiij.  Bui  UiiB  VA  not  ilii^  cano  witli.  ilio  lua/joriiy.  ,  .  The 
f.nuuu*a4  n'Htill,  is  Llu‘(  promotion  of  HU|>(anor  imluHiry  among  those 
Forco.s  wliioJi  aiUto.k  i.lu^  o^xisLing  ordiU'  oF  ihiiigB,  mu’l  inferior 
nmoiig  il}oH(',  who  didiuid  it,  iho  CJouHorvaLivos.*’ 

Only  upon  t)ne.  oc.<‘.asion  in  nuumi  yoa-rs  had  a  Hyntomatic 
ohud.oral  oampa,ign  laum  dinud^ul  ngaiuHi  SocialiKin,  viz.,  in 
:tHH7,  who!)  ilu)  OouH(uwaiiY(^H  and  Naiiona,!  Bllan’alH  formed 
an  ajii.ntu‘,0  for  ihe^  pnrposo  of  bcaiitig  l>a,oJ<  iho  a/nti -military 
party  and  of  ca,rrying  iho  I iismjiro.k-Molki.o  Septennato  Bill 
That  oa;mp!Ugu,  howtwor,  was  not  dirooiod  Jii  HocialiHm  ox- 
(dtisivoly,  For  iho  lia.di(udH  worc^  also  undor  tho  then  Clumcollor’a 
haoj  and  thoy  lost  a.i  tho  olootiiouH  ovon  more  Hoain  than  the 
pjtriy  of  oconomi(^  rcvolntion.  Moreover,  that  the  national 
stirring  whieli  took  phuu)  a.t  iha.i  time  did  not  go  deep  is  proved 
by  the  Fact  Unit  a,t  tlu)  Hueeeeditig  eleotions  only  three  years  later 
Um)  (k)nHervativeH  tind  Natiomd  Inbcrals  deeroased  from  220  to 
Ido,  whih^  the  SoeialistH  iuereased  their  mandates  From  cloven 
to  ihiriy4ive.  h'rom  that  time  Forwjird  their  growth  had  boon 
unelitudual ;  in  lUOd  they  won,  dA  seats,  in  1898,  56;  in 
190d,  Hi  ;  while  during  ten  years  their  votes  ineroased  from 
one  and  ihriHvtpiarUw  niillions  to  over  three  millions.  JMlied 
by  Brinec'  Bulow’s  appeal!,  iuhlrossoid  at  oncui  to  their  patriotism 
aind  their  lunw'ousiu'ss, tlio  middle  (dasses  showed  tluvnisolves 
For  once  in  4^ar!!eHt,  and  tho  issue  of  tln^  eleetions  proved  that 
wliou  the  ^Mnirgher’' parties  agree  to  sink  tlieir  diirerencos  and 
act  together  the  Socialist'  lulvamu^  can  he  ehetdauL  In  con- 
Htitueney  uFter  eouHtitueiu,y  seats  were  saved  agjunst  Socialist 
attack  solely  by  a  combimitioii  of  tho  muhlie  classes,  t 

*  PntuH)  Billow  wroio  in  hin  MUu;tioii  IMatufoHlio  of  .Tanuary  1,  1907: 
<*Hot4J!ny  ar«5  thtsir  (unnmutUHiia  dnuwnH  of  iho  oupomul  to  fcho.intoroats 

i>f  (nvilituiiion,  inoano  to  thulr  rtialraaiioii  hniial  iovws,  hut  ovoryfehins  that 
tomh)  it»  xHMuUhni  'm  (hu'iuiaiy  iMMSurou  and  risht  through  tho  Bocialistio 

nahv<andoii  of  tho  itioiw  t)f  authority,  nroporty,  rtdiglou,  and  fathorlanfb  ihe 
frantic  philistiuo  hjvollor,  UoboHpion'u,  drunk  with  liic  own  phranoB,  was  followed 
by  the  uword  of  IkuiaparUu  U  ha«l  to  coxvu^  iu  ortlcr  to  fmo  tho  IVouoh  pooplo 
from  tho  tmTorinm  of  tho  .lacohiixu  and  CouimimijitHd’ 

■I  0)x  rcjuliug  over  a,  forociwit  which  I  vtuxturcHl  to  make  fourtcou  yoars  ago  m 
my  work  (huummy  and  the  (hamatin”  (vol.  ii.,  chapter  oti  9)1, u;  Broapoolis  of 
Sooittl  Demooracy  F  reason  to  modify  any  word  thoro  written*  *  The 
time  will  oomed*  I  **  whew  the  adherents  ol  Booial  Democracy  will  no 
longer  bo  eontonhid  with  purely  theoretical  propi«.gandiH«x.  . .  *  The  transforma¬ 
tion  o!  tho  State  and  society  according  to  the  patterns  propared  by  Marx  ana 
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Almost  without  exception  the  literary  spokesmen  of  Social 
Democracy  agree  that  the  last  elections  have  entirely  shattered 
the  entire  system  of  Socialist  dogma  so  far  as  the  middle  classes 
are  concerned.  It  had  been  assumed  that  society  more  and 
more  tended  to  a  twofold  division — on  the  one  hand,  a  small 
privileged  class,  characterised  by  increasing  opulence  and  luxury; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  whose  destiny 
was  increasing  penury.  The  steady  growth  of  a  middle  and 
lower  middle  class,  recruited  from  the  very  ranks  of  labour,  had 
been  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  discovery  was  all  the  more 
unwelcome  since  the  elections  showed  that  this  class  really  holds 
in  its  hand  the  balance  of  political  power. 

The  promptness  with  which  many  of  the  best-known  Socialist 
leaders  and  writers  admitted  and  renounced  the  illusion  which 
they  had  hitherto  cherished  was  altogether  creditable.  ^^The 
disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  late  elections,’’  wrote 
Herr  Edmund  Fischer  in  the  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,  just 
after  the  contest,  ‘'  is  nothing  else  than  disappointment  that  the 
view  hitherto  dominant  in  Socialist  circles  as  to  the  evolution  of 
the  proletariate  and  the  middle  class  was  a  fallacious  one.  The 
theory  of  social  impoverishment  and  economic  catastrophes  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Its  more  tenacious  defenders  have  even 
to-day  not  admitted  it,  but  they  conceal  their  retreat  behind  all 
sorts  of  phrases.  The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  incontrovertible  that 
this  view  has  gone  the  way  of  all  outlived  theories  and  has  no 
longer  an  open  representative  in  our  party.  We  have,  however, 
hitherto  feared  to  draw  the  logical  consequences  from  the  altered 
situation.  The  attempt  is  still  madelio  build  up  our  movement 
on  the  proved  fallacy  that  an  ever-increasing  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  cast  into  the  proletariate,  to  become  wage-earners;  that 

Lassalle,  by  Bebel  and  Liebbiecbt,  is  not  to  be  tbongbt  of.  Even  did  the 
Socialists  attain,  not  only  in  tbe  Imperial  Diet,  but  in  every  State  Legislature, 
a  representation  fully  equal  to  their  electoral  strength,  they  would  always  be  at 
tbe  mercy  of  a  combination  of  the  other  parties,  every  one  of  them  bound,  in 
spite  of  the  widest  differences  in  political  theories,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  social  order.  For  it  is  not  true  that  the  possibilities  of  the  growth  Oi 
Socialism  in  G-ermany  are  indefinite.  In  general  its  converts  wiU  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  be  restricted  to  the  labouring  classes.  And  even  from  these  two 
great  deductions  must  be  made.  In  the  fi.rst  place,  the  Eoman  Catholics,  who 
form  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  country,  may  safely  be  left  out  of  account ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  rural  labourers  will  never  be  wholly  won  over  to 
Socialism,  however  great  the  conquests  possible  in  that  as  yet  almost  unexplored 
ground.  Thus  in  the  Legislatures  the  Social  Democrats  can  never  become  a 
majority  party.” 
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ilio  mun  it>U!  t)f  luinrry  iiicroniHt'.H,  ni  IruHi  rolsdivoly ;  that  tlio 
in  .<(ni.(lim.lly  (liHa|)|>('a.riuf,!j ;  and  that  hcvforo  long 
thoro,  will  la',  on  onn  a,  liiuuiru!  of  !a.r|(o  owiu'.m  of  the  tnoans 
of  |)rodo<’.iioo  and  on  i,h(^  otlu'r  a,n  tniornuniH  proletariate,  bo  that 
\v(i  only  lUHul  1,0  win  thin  ])rol<'.iaria,t(^  in  order  to  tryvmpln  Yot 
0,11  Un^  tinu^.  W(',  nee-  a,  luwv  a.ud  niuiH'rouH  nuddUMdaHH  - largely 
drawn  from  tin'  prole, taria.t<'  itHcdf  growini^  up  and  interpoBing 
itB(df  hetwauni  iho  proleiariati^  and  e.apita.l.'’ 

The.  hiyln'id,  inter<‘st  of  thin  niiddle  elans,  connnon  to  all  its 
nuunlHU'H/*  llevr  Mselun-  eonliinual,  “is  undouhiedly  the  right 
to  exist,  yet  this  ri|dd.  Hiadal  Dcnnoe.raey  has  denie.d  it*  Wo 
have,  trieci  to  win  tlu'  sntjd!  pc^asant  hy  showing  him  that  under 
tlie,  prtunstin*  of  the  hi.rg('  (',Hta,t(^s  lu^  will  !)e  (saished.  And  yot  ho 
is  no/  pressed  l»y  ih<^  large  ('sbd.tan  a,nd  instead  ol  being  ruined 
the,  snndl  fanm'rs  hawn  gnsnhly  imuxurncul  and  eoonomicadly  have 
stismgtliejH'd  their  position.  Thn  siuall  p<m,H}tut  is  hotter  off 
toolay  than  rim  or  tifriam  yauirs  ago," 

iria*r  KiseJuu*  estitnaJies  this  new  ^liddh^  or  low(U'  middle  (dass 
at  live-  aiid  a  ha, If  millioris,  <aiiinting  to  it  all  the  peasants, 
t,radesmen,  artisjinin  fonmnan  tlu^  minor  civil  uaid  municipal 
}4(a*v*ints,  t('a(*h<‘rs,  a,nd  otJica’  pr<d<mHional  nu.m  who  have  during 
the.  pa,st  two  (hsauh'S  <‘me.rg(‘d  frotn  tln^  wagiMuiruing  (daSH  hy  an 
(naduiion  wlfudi  is  still  in  full  op(wa,tion  io-dny.  it  i^  not  too 
mue-h  to  say  thai  hitherto  thi:**  largt'.  tda-HH  lias,  wilfully  or  not, 
laom  ahsohilftdy  ignonal  ly  So(da,l  l)<mio<u'a.<‘.y,  a,ud  it  is  only  its 
imiphatic*  asserlion  of  sidrie.ouHeiousneHH  that  has  compelled  the 
Hut'ialiKiH  t(j  fm-e  aaul  aeknowhalge  tlm  hudj  that  they  have  all 
along  laam  working  <m  wrong’  liiu'.s.  Idle  whole  argmnout  and 
jipptad  of  StK'.ialism  invoKuai  tlu'.  aissumpiion  that  th,o  triumph  of 
its  ideas  (‘an  only  h(‘  a.cdii(W(ul  hy  the  ([(‘strucLion  of  the  sniall 
middle  (dans.  When  edmlhuigial  (u’tlnu'  to  a.dmit  or  disprove  this 
criticism  iiu^  Socialist  has  <iva,d(ul,  issiu^  hy  asHerting  that 
this  class  is  lieiug  destroyed  hy  capitalism;  he  lias  pointed  to  the 
dominant  position  occupical  hy  large  undertakings  in  industry 
and  hy  larg<^  <mtat(m  in  agricultures  in  each  ca.H(^  at  the  expense 
of  the  small  peoph^/’  and  has  referred,  liis  critic  to  the  ludnrt 
party  programnu'^  of  IHDI ,  with  its  attack  upon  firoM  hott  id)  in 
every  form,  taking  eaire  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this 
programme  proposes  tlu^  entir<i  Huppression  <d  all  individual 
property,  H(^  that  in  iln^  “future'.  Htate/^  theim  will  ho  neither 
largo  owners  nor  snuill. 
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^  “The  ecoDomic  development  of  burgher  society,”  runs  one  of 
the  paa-agraphs  of  this  programme,  “leads  with  necessity  Tthe 
decay  of  smal  undertakings,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  workman’s 

CrT""  production.  It  divorces  the  workman 

from  the  jneans  of  production,  transforming  him  into  a  non¬ 
possessing  proletaire,  and  the  means  of  production  become  the 
monopoly  of  a  relatively  smaU  number  of  capitalists  and 
large  landed  proprietors.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  process 
of  monopolisation  goes  the  crushing  down  of  the  disintegrated 
mall  undertakmgs  by  colossal  undertakings  on  a  large  scale. 
For  the  proletariate  and  the  working  middle  classes— the  smaU 
burghers  and  peasants  this  transformation  implies  a  growine 
uncertainty  of  existence  and  increasing  misery,  need,  snb-- 
ordination,  degradation,  and  exploitation. 

Private  property  in  the  means  of  production,  which  formerly 
was  a  means  of  securing  to  the  producer  the  possession  of  his 
product,  has^  to-day  become  the  means  of  dispropriating  the 
peasants,  artisans,  and  small  traders,  and  of  placing  the  non¬ 
workers  capitalists  and  large  landowners — ^in  the  possession  of 
the  workers’  products.  Only  the  conversion  of  capitalist 
private  property  in  the  means  of  production — land,  mines,  raw 
materials,  tools,  machines,  means  of  communication — ^into  social 
proper^,  and  the  conversion  of  the  production  of  commodities  into 
Socialistic  production  carried  on  by  society  on  our  behalf,  can  cause 
the  system  of  large  undertakings  and  the  continually  increasing 
productivity  of  social  labour  to  become  for  the  hitherto  exploited 
classes^  a  source  of  the  highest  welfare  and  universally  harmonious 
perfection,  instead  of,  as  now,  a  source  of  misery  and  oppres¬ 
sion.” 

In  this  programme  there  is  obviously  no  place  or  lot  for  a 
German  middle  class,  whether  of  industry,  trade,  or  agriculture. 
It  assumes  the  reduction  of  society  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity, 
with  no  variety  of  economic  condition  and  circumstance  and  no 
play  for  individual  enterprise.  Above  all— for  this  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  Socialist  appeal  to  men  as  they  are — ^it  fails 
to  reckon  with  one  of  the  elementary  instincts  in  kinTYaTi  nature 
the  instinct  of  possession,  which  is  as  strong  in  the  smallest 
peasant  as  in  the  largest  manorial  proprietor,  as  strong  in  the 
simple  handicraftsman  who  works  with  his  own  tools  as  in  the 
manufacturer  who  owns  great  factories,  as  strong  in  the  manual 
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....■knuuMvlH,  l.i.  wookly  ..,vin«H  into 

.  tli(>  IniiuiruM-  wIh»  1,-.uIh  to  Kow-rot-pm  iu.d  (lovornmonts 
(»  uiow  low  profounilly  rootod  is  tho  pi-opriotiuy  insthud,  in  tlio 
ponsiMitry,  pnrti.nilnrly  in  tin,  slow-moving  a-monl 
dts  rmts  ol  tim  Mouth,  is  to  uudorstand  vvd.y  Idio  SoW  st 
;  ^  o  untiouadisation  ,u„vo  mado  no  l.oadLy  wlilw 

■>.") yn.  .t  (  o_  hu-mm-s,  and  havo  an  iittio  a,ttra,<d,ion  in  tl.,at  m.artor 

,';;;fVo  Pnmsia  tlmrc  wore  in 

I.K)/  Noma, list  votes  por  I, ()()()  ot  tlm  population-  in  still 

iv'';"  if'"’*'  ''■■■■'>  lo  i„ 

Muirt'  \v<'.r(^  only  JU), 

Kvon  tlm  work.n..;  .•.lasse.s  an^  lio-innin-  to  .-oji.id,  tlm  fundamcn- 

I  I'or  tlmir  own  <,xporio.mo  has  proved  thorn  to 

;  '■  hd.’<  •  )no  ol  tlm  most  wuhd.y  road  of  Mociadist  tradi^  nnionist 

denials  wrote  reeeutly:  “It  is  a,  . . .  hmt  that  our  party 

"ds  itsell  in  a,n  unphamant  sitiiatiou,  whiidi  throatoiiH  to 

Hie.onm_  vvorso  tlm  in, . .  (uture.  Its  most  imj.ortant 

J'yn'ftmad  maK.nm  have  proved  either  unteuahle  m-  dispidahlo. 

I'*'  impoverishment  theory  must  he  adaimhaual,  the  theory  of  an 
•'eonomm  ladlapse  eanuot  he  uiaiutaiimd,  the,  erisis  theoVy  luis 
heemue  very  quest, oua, hie,  a,nd.  tlm  sanm  Imids  ,qood  of  the  theory 
<•>  ‘•l"'<-nm  over.pi-oduetion  and  otiua-  doctrines.  Anmni^st  tlio 
-mmses  o  the.  woidnu's  there  still  Hurvives  a  co,„pa,-ative,|(;  Htron. 

">  Imt  it  is  not  found  amongst  tin,'  leaders 

<'f  H'  party,  and  still  less  ,u  the  lahour  IVess.  The  eouHoipumco 
1.^  t  ,.i.t  the  paity  hmlH  itsell  n,  (d,e  position  of  a  shaky  ship,  and 

<na‘ryho(iy  m  f,n,ttine  lu'i-vous.” '♦  '  ^ 

Now,  as  oyer,  the  le.ifders  of  the  Socialist  movement  roly 
loi  piopapuu  wt  success  upon  tw„  main  factm-s.  ■  qmverty  and 
‘  tent.  It  ,s  iiupossilde,  huvvevcr,  to  i;.p,o,-e,  nnich  less  to 
slniu,  the  rulliieuces  whieh  are  slowly  hut  surely  dimiiiiHliinn  the 
sum  am  de-yree  „f  poverty,  ami  this  hope  of  Socialism  is  tacitly 
r-W»-ded  as  ost,  thou-rl,  tlm  Marxian  (Ictiou  of  tlm  accmuulatmff 
ponui-y  ol  tin,  masses  ,s  still  used  for  eontrovia-sial  imrposes. 

^nova  iho  ,rppe,U  to  tho  pov.nty  of  the  many  lacks 
weight  am  pmut,  tlm  un„-e  ,h  sti-esH  laid  upon  tlm  inordinato 
wealth  and  la.xury  of  tin,  low;  tlm  eouti-asts  which  a,-e  thus 
cause, I  are  represented  in  the  mest  Im-id  light;  and  the 
preletimate  m  deliimrately  incited  to  diseontont  and  social 
*  I  hr  y/mMtrer,  July,  H)()0, 
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disaffection.  It  iq  -nr.  -f 

policy,  that  amongst  the^manf  ^  caicniated 

more  responsible  leaders  of  r  which  the 

InjnnoMon  l„  fcift7s“e™  fit™#'™  “™“  «>• 

flotulahing  municical  aai,-  Heimaa  town  has  3 

classes  l43i;“°X“^  ‘“f..  »-a  ttcugh  tie  ..skL.; 

•f  their  pity  .aler*d  th?’  “ 

*hicl.  is  astuKlly  3.„j  “"papers.  The  proriaenee 

ct  mrestoenl  Jl™*  t!!“f  “  “  "“et  *“!“=  ‘he  fom 

everywltere,  and  the  Germen  Human  nature  is  the  same 

is  eerer  happier  ZnlZ  he  t” 

small  dwelling-house  and  ■  F  ^  a 

from  worries  i  ^  independent  owner,  fi-ee 

The  Ge^.7taS“ef  H  ,*'*•  “r- 

Ms  mpossible  in  most  indue  Jal  “'^?"‘Ss 


ana  allow  the  oeouuio7  „  r  T^"*”'i‘“ii’'>‘»”ses, 
inducement  whicli  evervw’h  termsj  an 

interesting  eicejlion  to  the  rayi°I?orrifn‘aLl'’°'“™'^  ^ 

prcd.ls.t.Zar:s^ 

been  aL  tf  do  So  f 

irresistible  tn  +1  ’  Ifr®  attraction  of  material  possession  proves 
uresistible  to  the  weaker  brethren  of  the  nai-tv  TT.n.m  i 

owners  contiTinA  in  in/i  o  •  i*  x  •  P  y*  Xiiese  nouse 

pSdnirtW  Gl  t  d^foction  from 

SSnl'  ?  ^  contributions  into  the  cam- 

s.  Lg  as^h'^tZeTZ'M™  r™‘  1^''‘“‘P'»P'W,  bnt 

.TheTno'n  r 

inaeeZZf  rt  "°  '  ™*“  ‘°°  *“  “L 

foithZ  h^  Z-®'  “>1H“"»”S‘S  are  not  hejl 

together  by  their  economic  programme,  or  by  any  reasoned 

uXr  a  m  “-ler  a  republican  than 

2b  xf  They  are  profoundly  discontented 

abifrc. distribution  of  wealth,  but  as  the  inequality 
Shifts  tmtheir  advantage  the  discontent  is  lessened,  and^wheJ 
the  workmg  man  becomes  his  own  master  his  faith  in  radical 
mtosures  of  social  amelioration  is  quickly  shaken. 

^  But  a  further  and  powerful  cause  of  the  temporary  echpse  of 
Socialism  is  the  comparative  barrenness  of  its  parliamentary 
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Hrtiviiy  Kixl,y  yo«,rH  a-o  IvaH  Macx  u,n(l  IL-UHlri.-li  Encv.], 

Honumy  ,s  .so  sl.n.n.f  nuniori<a,ll.v  ns  I, I,,.  Social  Uonu.cmtic 
'•"I'.V,  .vv(.  mi,riosu.,,lly  .,01,0  is  so  weak,  und  in  pracl.ioal  ii/ 
'-<-,0  .n  so  inollocfnal.  Tl,n  mason  is  (,ha  fhronyl.o  i 
tl.o  Whoh,  O  ,|,s  Insiory  ll.o  ,nu-(,y  has  boon  Lryi,,,  to  adllow 
l»a,i  >u,  results  by  no-tativ.*  nuans.  TIu*  So.dalists  arc  (ond’of 

I'.'Ml  l-.;ou  no  Social  1  )<u„o<n-ats.  an.l  if  n.nny  .oonlo 
'“-'‘‘I  ‘•lunn,  the  n.odoratc  progress  udiicl,  wo  Inlvo 
•tcbun'cd  in  soinaJ  ndbrin  would  mu'cr  have  been  nmdo  «(,  all”  -  * 

nliiln  1  r''r  r ’  '’'’'"‘■‘i 

^  Socnd.sn.^  a.n<i  to  the  last  ho  complained  tliat  this 

Httitudc.  had  nevm-  been  other  than  neoa,tivo  ami  obstrne,Liv(> 

Nona  DenuHu-^  n<d, I, in;.- positive,”  sahl  Prince 

Pillow  m  the  lunchsta-t  <01  danuary  'iO,  |!)()7.  o 
w'eio-pohtn-,a,l  laws  of  the  Empire  have  beni  passed  witliont  its 
le  p.  H  hene.ver  a  diKposition  to  e,o-o|)erate  in  positive  work  Inw 
■ippe.iiei  in  its  ranks,  the  despotism  a,nd  revolutionary  arro^nmeo 
>’*  loadn-s  i.avo  s.m.tht  to  ilestroy  it.”  'PI, ere  is  much  in  11, c 
PiJ'-li'i'iii'iihu-y  p.diey  of  SoeiaJism  to  justify  this  sevei'e  ju, fitment, 
wlneh  nidenl  m  sha,-ed  by  many  SociaJists  tl.en.Helves.  One  of 
tin,  most  i-esponmble  of  Socialist  trade  unionist  joiinials  wrote 
,iuid.  belo,-o  the  bust  .deetion  :  'I'o-day  Social  De.mon-aey  dispoKOH 
ol  -hi-ee  unllmn  votes,  ami  has  seve,d,y..eioht  reprcHentatives 
1 10  Knchsta.j.  One  w.mld  think  that  such  power  as  tl.at 
•>i,olit  to  be  able  to  exert  some  inlliience  in  politics,  ami  to  follow 
Hiieli  a  policy  as  would  make  it  iinpoHsible  for  the  Goveniment  to 
ilu‘  parity,  a-M  ii  doiiH,  wiUi  ituliUVronfa^.”'! 

'rim  fa<-t  is  that  SocialiMu,  does  not  know,  and  has  never 
known,  what  it  wants.  Ohallen.jed  to  alllnn  a  positive 
>  tate  policy,  it  takes  l■efnl;l,  in  (ihiomoM,  or  llatly  denies  Iho 
oldifpitmn  to  eoniemplnte  the  |)rac.tieal  realisation  of  its  own 
the,n-ms.  When  inviksl  ,-eeently  for  the  hiimhxultl,  time  to 
miorm  the  lleichstao  what  the  So<daliKis  would  do  if  they 
lad  majoril.y,  all  flan'  could  auHWta-  (Mf«,y  21^  IDOG) 

wan;  “jf  wo  had  a  majority  we  slmiiJd  naturally  alter  the 
Kovutnbta  1HR4, 

|‘  iuirtosjmmknt.  fur  JitnU^chlnmlti  ^Utekdrucker^  Nu.  Cif). 
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^ r°  carry  on 

the  belief  th  Jw!  .  “'/*  everywhere 

furtherance’ of  culture  ”  t?  nations  in  the 

which  throws  no  licht  ,  ,  truly,  yet  one 

economic  Socialisn^  ^hatever  upon  the  practical  difficulties  of 

development  It  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  that 

Soc2ticl;,-ef  A  «™i^tion  of 

Carni  ilaSr.  “  “*■  “■*  ‘■> 

commit  Itself  to  a  voyage  on  an  unknown  sea  without  rudder 
land°3  k  ’  *°  patriarch  of  old,  for  a  promised 

,  ?  ^  own  aiOTinieiit  ttere 

Sodaliair  ""i^^^teTer  that  the  economic  evolntion  which 
SocmUale  „e  snppoeed  to  bo  facUitaling  will  be  SocMietic  at 

W«,e  ?  *'?!’?  Socialiet  Hen  Kolb,  in  the 

fcc  flmifec^A  ■' thatthe  COU.JS.  ef  thocapitahetsodd  crf^ 

th  r^a  7  r  °'  ff ““  “'"kP”®”*.  i-  •  »«oodly 
which  cannot  be  averted,  is  only  a  contention,  a  hypothesis^ 

scientifically  established  at  all.’’ 


If  a  reason  be  sought  for  this  barrenness,  which  is  obvious  to 
evy  outside  observer,  and  is  admitted  by  many  Socialists  of 
authority,  the  petrified  dogmas  and  programmes  which  lie  so 
heavily  upon  the  party  will  once  more  furnish  all  the  explanation 
mat  IS  needful.  “In  the  divorce  from  actuality,”  wrote  recently 
Herr  E.  Calwer  in  the  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,  “in  the 
retention  of  outlived  views,  which  no  longer  apply  to  the  present 
time,  and  in  purely  negative  criticism,  and  thus  in  the  lack  of 
practical  and  positive  work,  I  see  the  principal  causes  of  the 
defeat  of  Social  Democracy.  In  spite  of  all  our  organisation 
and  agitation  we  shall  ossify  if  we — ^the  strongest  party  in 
Germany  do  not  cease  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  cure  the  world 
with  ready-made  prescriptions.”  To  quote  another  authority  of 
equal  weight.  Dr.  E.  Bernstein  :  “  The  epoch-making  theoretical 
works  of  Marx  date  almost  exclusively  from  the  ’fifties  and 
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illll»tl'ute<i  hv  ivLu-k  ,V.'!  !  I I"  ''' 

"I’lJiui,  the  I  'o/vcdr/s-  I  >' V (idioial 
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ntuatirir’ 0,;;'' 

Iiuijii  oftlu.  iorm.s  a  rtc.h  uHHort- 

l.osition  Tl,  proHOi.t 
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w^fhaTb.::  taL  '  f  ““ 

reverence  for  hoary  dr^a^iTS 

We%M,  iL  «  -tBpota  rebels,  2 

should  rend  the  old  boftiA  -p  +  doctrine 

comfiture  of  the  ais- 

on  the  whole  a  Free  Ti-n/l  ^  Thus  while  the  party  is 

writers  like  Herr  Max  slh'^  lieart  and  soul,  it  has  able 
Again/it  is  strondf^^r  ^  Protectionist. 

MscoUeacmes  fil  ^  Richard  Calwer  warns 

lagiaS  4.“^"  “  ”:?r  ">=  *8.™ 

industrial  an/ol  leverse  the  tides,  and  that  as  between  an 
ZTh  t  ^Sncnltm^l  Germany  he  greatly  prefers 

TbiSe  taZTrl  *“  I""**'®™ 

i«  •  n  may  render  necessary.  The  partv 

dare  n?t  “  sentiment,  yet  its  congresses  cannot  t 

hostile  to  1  yet  it  fears  to  appear  openly 

fo  Wit  eL”"”^'  7  *?' ™tJd  Jt 

IrSoS®”,”  •'«  “i  A  Bbort  a«e 

alter  the  death  of  Herr  Ignaz  Auer  in  1907  a  friend  of  that  able 

A^er  hid  the  story  of  how 

Auer  had  endeavoured  on  one  occasion  to  win  him  over  to  the 

illlf  Marxiap  doctrine  of  the  centrahsed 

gulation  of  production  and  consumption  was  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  becoming  a  SociaHst,  Auer  at  once  rejoined,  “  Cen¬ 
tralised  regulation  of  fiddlesticks!  What  sensible  man  wants 
such  a  thing?” 

A  party  so  divided  can  never  be  a  serious  danger  to  any  State 
01  01^  er  of  society ;  and  so  long  as  the  German  nature  continues 
as  cntical  as  in  all  ages  it  has  been,  so  long  will  the  antidote 
to  Socialism  be  provided  by  itself.  In  its  essence  German 
Socialism  is  destructive,  and,  happily  for  the  society  which  it 
seeks  to  subvert,  it  is  for  the  present  busy  destroying,  or 
at  least  transforming,  itself.  A  party  of  one  mind,  resolutely 
bent  on  prosecuting  a  single  aim,  might  eonceivably  have 
achieved  substantial  results,  even  under  the  unfavourable 
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P'liioifin  (,  ui.i^  in  1,1. al,  wo  |nii,  lo.-wanl  ooilaiii  cluiiiiH  wliicli  no 
I-'' 1 ;  In.t,  no..,-  Hohol  ho.-o  spoakH  Co.  1 

mill  mu,  wii.p  of  I, ho  |,ai-t,y,  a.1,1  oimwino  ....nil,,,....).  |,ul,li  ,.f  U,,, 
an.l  iho  followoni  of  Sn.-iali.iin.  anuli.spoHoiI  to  wo.-k  Cor 
■""•''liaio  praol.oal  ..on„lf,n.  .,ul  oC  ntakin-^  tlioir  o.io,woH 

.."X'lioo  wlnol,  is  Htili  ail  .•ontloim  ami  ,.....o„,Ho.,lnK  aa  ovoi-, 
<.o  improvo  tho  ,.,.oiio.,t  poHiiion  oC  the 

ollmi-  part.oH  <.,u.  oo-opo.-ato,  ,ih  t.-oaoln-ry  to  tlio  H.m.-o.l 

ii,““::i,T  . . . 1 . .  .■.i.u.m,,  «i,.,rt  „f 

<  o  ,o  W.ut  io.  .1, ;  hot  tlu!H<i  ooui.Holn  ofMonpair  no  tono,,'.. 

11  old  fo.- a  pnhmoi.H  oppo.-t,i„i,n,.  in  nowailayn  popala.-. 

\^«>Hl;ou!,lkoopUiolut,,,-oimCo.-onH,-’  Hayn  il<..Tvo.,  Vulinmr, 
Uio  havar.aa  (..iilor  of  tl.o  party,  “  In.t  not  Cor.p.t  tho  imar  and 
iinmoihato  (iiity  „f  f,h<,  n.ou.ont,  .luat  an  imtural  oporatiouH  aro 
not  wr,mf..ht  l.y  Hmhlon  ami  utmonnootod  uj.i.oavalH,  ho  Hooial 
HynUauH  rnmnot  la,  .linHoivod  by  any  a.-l,it..ary  ...othodH,  An 
(irtificma  (iwation  ^  aH  httlo  poHHiblo  .m  a  Huddou  HnbvorHnm  and 
rooommoncomont;  wthor,  tho  old  gi-owH  gradually-fttr  too 
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policy.  Apolicythafsays  ^frelwr  ^ 

with  you  any  more’  J  ^  ^“^^^^^“y'^aylTOa’tplay 

childreu.  *  SeLus  men  Poliey  of  serious  men  but  of 

W  long  is  the  wav  to  +b  -  ^.ut  they  leahse 

obaMes  ,Mch  h.™  to  b  ”7  ™ 

tion  of  the  extremists  tb!t  f  ““®-  ^sweimig  the  conten- 

real,  helpful  and  effp  f  social  order  nothing 

Vollmar  sav  ’  be  done  for  the  people,  Herr  von 

in  a-m  n  ^  W  opinion  it  can,  tliongli  only  it  is  tnif=» 

ThewlrraUm  for ’the  future! 

labour  t  ^  countries,  and  especiaUy  the  history  of 

S!  In  tf  conspicuously.  0^  must  wThav 

all  the  painfully  achieved  stages  of  development  from  tbl 
of  the  Eeslish  t.et.,y  legieletion  tL  pe'set  to/ 
all  he  progressive  restrictions  of  the  employer’s  formerly  m-’ 

T^e  c  s,re  of  no  value  to  the  workers? 

The  contention  is  advanced  that  aU  laws  for  the  protection  of 
Hb  ur  are  absolutely  worthless,  are  of  no  advanlge  t 

for  thro“^^’  “j™ons  and  obstructive  to  the  Movement 

or  the  emancipation  of  the  people,  that  the  man  who  troubles 

frtbT  7^^“^  is  useless  for  the  revolution, 

ft  o^ly  see  the  hopelessness  of  the  present  and 

foi  the  rest  turn  oui-  eyes  to  the  longed-for  future.  But  such  a 
view  rnplies  at_  bottom  nothing  but  a  policy  of  sterility  and 
^  espair.  Its  principle  may  be  expressed  in  the  anarchist  maxim, 
rhe  worse  off  people  are  the  better !  ”’  * 

Nor  is  Herr  von  VoUmar  alone  in  advocating  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  for  the  present  that  shall  pave  the  way  for  a  larger 
propramme  for  the  future.  Sentiments  of  the  same  kind  Le 
to-day  a  commonplace  of  Socialist  hterature.  Many  of  the 
modpn  Socialists— the  word  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  leaders 
tor  the  most  part  belong  to  a  period  which  can  only  be  called  pale¬ 
ontological— recognise  that  the  future  of  their  cause  is  conditioned 
by  the  necessity  of  finding  some  tolerable  modm  vivendi  with 
the  progressive  burgher  parties.  “What  can  be  done,”  asks 
one  of  these,  “so  that  those  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie  whose 
political  course  runs  a  long  way  parallel  with  our  own  may  at 
least  march  so  long  with  us  as  their  own  interest  may  require  ? 

‘‘  XJber  die  Aufgaben  der  dentsctten  Sozialdemokratie.” 
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l  ioi  il  Tu>i  he  said  ilaii  ii  is  no  huHiiU'iis  of  Snclal  Doiuocrats  to 
|nr/./d('.  i.lnnr  lu'.n,{is  about  ilu^.  lulHU-ais.  It  is  n  (|u<\stion  luvn^,  of 
Hlia,t  wi^  <':in  do  to  Indp  (hu-nnui  Liht'.ralism  to  olc'.ju’  idons 

abotit  itsolh  for  this  is  tln^  probhun  <d‘  our  time-  :  to  onuiL'.  for 
Sooial  I >('mo(*rn,(*v  luidflb*  (*biss  pa.rtios  ofipjibb^  jind  Vortby  of 
iilli('<l  wiiJi  it.  !  i<‘t  that  h(‘.  cioiu'-.  a.nd  wo  ^dudl  luivi^  (.akisi 
a.  jipauii  forward  ;  if  \\(^  laai  wo  must  aor-ustoio  ourstdva^H  to 
th(^  ilioufdit  tha  t  Soria, 1  I  >(uno<‘rary  will  luivt^  to  ndy  (Uitiivly 
upoii  ii(S<‘ll.  !  bon  w(^  slnill  l)o  tluan;  luiliioii  i'.ha’fjors  ii<„^‘a)inHt 
oi.‘(ht  uiiiliouH.  'Fluit  tuaal  not,  iiuiood,  disr.oura.^^c'.  us,  yiit  it 
would  he.  pltatsa nl, or,  aaid  {,lu‘  Uortua.fi  workinw  ohissos  would 
ha. VO  botj,<‘r  pnuuiiu'  of  tuu*o,<''SM,  if,  In  addilrion  to  tlu^  ihro(^ 
uiiliions  whom  xxe  numbtu*,  (Jnaa^  millions  inoro  in  th<^  hnKrifcom 
oaaup  lui'fht  bo.  (aunitt'd  ro-ady  to  a.lly  Unmuu'! Viu-i  wij.h  la, hour  in 
a  Work  oj  rosolulo.  pidilmaa.l  a, ml  lauua,!  rt'form,”  To  <pioiiO’.  only 
ono.  iurtluu*  spok<auua.u  (d  lJu'  party,  lima'  Hmn  a,  niomlu'.r  of' tho 
lh'iohsta«p  ddu'  <'.a.us(^  of  ilu^  fViiUuls  of  tlu'  pc'opln  will  pro- 
jua'sa  in  th<^  d(‘;(ron  fJuit  wo  oiuhuivour  to  (-o-opiu'ati^  with  tbo 
lunu^sljy  Liluu‘a.1  portion  ol  tlu^  /aunv/ro/.suV.  Ait  fJu'  nnu’.tionarioH 
ooinbiiun  so  lot  us  unit(^  all  opponouts  of  roa.<*.tiou  in  a,  Htru^,.^glo 
for  liyht  aaul  libtu'ty/' 

An  alliauro  hotwoon  Ih'ulii'.jdiHin  ami  SooiaJ  Dmuomai^y  no 
hnipyr  schuus  ino.oiifasva,bh‘  ttiday.  wa.s  a.  tiuu^^  not 

inauy  yiaini  a,p;o,  whon  an  {iud<u*sta,ndin|^  hotwotm  tboHo  two 
parfiit*:!  was  impossililo,  ns  nundi  IxM'.aiua^  of  wanli  of  i^onuino 
Hympatby  with  Hooial  red'orm  in  Ihulioal  {undo.u  as  td*  irr(H*-oncila,hlo 
tlmitriimriaans'Un  on  tlu^  pa,rt  td’  Horialimu.  It  is  luu’dly  too 
mmdi  to  say  tlnit  tln^  (udLa',  Hoi*ia.Iii4t  niovamntnt  in  a  result  of  the 
no‘.^lect  (d’  the  bmydstr  partiia-i  of  forty  3'tairH  a.'.’fo  to  r<aa)|„piiHe  th,o 
social  ovils  around  tlu.mu  d'his  ntsde.e.t  was,  imhual,  pidliaicul  in 
Homo  d(7.pa'o  by  the.  faet  that  importa,nt  national  jprold(nnH  wovo 
ilnm  knoeJiiit/^  at  i!u^.  door,  ho  that  tln^,  ClovinnuniUitK  a,nd  lei^’isla- 
iunm  were  unahhi  t<»  eone.entraU^  attention  upon  a  Inunely  (pu^Htion 
that  of  tln‘  (condition  (d’  the*!  pt'.oph^,  yot  it  has  hdl  a  le‘picy 
of  trouhh^H  ladiimi  it.  NevortheioHH,  it  eaiunot  ho  said,  that  the 
imluHtrial  conditiouH  of  those  days,  had  thou|*^h  they  wore,  were 
ccnuparahle  with  ihosi^  whhdi  prevaihal  in  Lancashin^  wdneu  the 
cotton  trade  was  being  built  up  on  the  inhuman  exploitation  of 
eMld  life*  Oemiaw  social  historians)  from  Karl  Marx  forward, 
lia?6  made  much  capital  out  of  the  cruelties  incidental  to  the 
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of  can/is  at  tfmf  a  saggestioa 

mistake,  iowever  to  tl  Tl  Tl  I*  ^ 

England  seventy  or  eigktv  years  system  as  it  existed  in 
and  disjointed  fL  anart  fro^+l  isolated 

then  prevalent  T1i<?  *4^  general  conditions  of  society 

«p«  fa  aS 

child  al«76,  who  passed  almost  from  O^rme  mtothT^otl^*'"* 

old  Poor  Laws  and  Poor-Law  administration  the  nnrtfn;^!  ! 
prisons,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  hke.’  Haeed  t Tf 
social  setting  of  the  time,  the  worst  evils  of  th^  l!!i  r 
system  in  England— evils  which  Germany  escaped  beLuse  12 
indnstrial  era  had  not  opened-though  to  modern  ever^T  n- 
enough,  do  not  stand  out  as  something  exceptional  and  abnom^f 
But  because  the  German  industrial  revolution  was  of  later 
ori^n  than  the  English,  the  earHer  conditions  of  labour  were  in 

g_  ring,  too  flagrant.  Hence  the  German  labour  party  began 
with  demands  upon  society  and  the  State  which  wLLSe 
when  compared  with  those  which  satisfied  the  working  classes 
and  the  public  conscience  of  England  at  a  paraUel  stage  of 
industrial  development  in  this  ebuntry.  Unfortunatelf  for 
Germany  and  for  the  entire  course  of  its  social  life,  there  was  at 
that  time  no  hope  for  the  working  classes  in  any  existing  political 
party  or  political  movement,  nor  did  there  exist  any  inteUigent 
and  widespread  social  spirit.  Prussia  had  had  a  Parliament  since 
1851,  but  it  -was  so  engrossed  with  constitutional  and  Imperial 
politics  that  it  had  no  time  for  domestic  reforms.  The  first 
Imperial  Diet,  that  of  the  North  German  Confederation  was 
only  established  in  1867.  In  neither  legislature  was  there  a 
truly  social  pa^ty.  The  Conservatives,  then  as  now,  were  the 
landed  party,  and  their  interest  in  social  reform  was  patriarchal 
and  pHlanthropic  rather  than  statesmanlike ;  the  National 
Liberals  were  in  the  main  the  party  of  the  new  industrialists ; 
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while  iho  JhulicaJH  ^voro  iho  pjtrl.j  of  h(\IMic1|>  uml  iniroHorvod 
individualisio,  inMonm(4i  iluit  for  yoa,rs  llu^y  oppoKC'-d  ilic  intro- 
(lucLion  of  (aotory  inspodiion  o.h  nn  unwairnuiioEh^  iaUa-fcn'oiico 
with  ih('.  rolationn  of  (uipita,!  juul  loibonr.  ,!!(nioe  if  wan  that  the 
now  iiulnsinhil  o.htss  formed  iln  own  pari.y,  w(vnt  its  owti  way,  and 
W'orlaal,  onii  ita  own  noluuiu'.s  of  (da.sH  ndonnaLion. 

Wo  ha.\o  S(Hm  ilnit  (Jiin  altitudo.  of  iHohition  lian  dooimul 
tin',  Soo.ialist  paa4,y  to  sta.‘pnUiion,  and  tIuiL  it  in  hIuhw 
<liK(U)nt(Mit  with  th(\  puiady  n<\^nitiv(^  rosulta  of  more  than  a 
gcnunaiiioii  of  |)a,rlia,nnmta.ry  cdTortK  which  to-day  is  (auisiu|jj 
(’oiuulia.tory  a,<lvaaHUvs  to  Ih^  nnuh^  to  iho  (^onstitutionail  (huuO'- 
onitio,  n*n,u[)H.  ()l)vionsIy  a-ny  a.llia,nc.(^  of  tlu^  kind,  how<n?nr 
infornuih  would  iitM'('.ssa,rily  pn'suppoin^  (ua'tain  ooinaa'^sions  on 
hoifi  sidtni  on  tlu^  sidt's  ol  Hra.<li<%'ilisin,  tin's  mori's  op(vni  a.nd 
imna^(U’V{'d  adopiion  of  a  popuhu*  a, ml  workinpy<da,HH  policy, 
on  the',  side  of  Socda.Iisni  tiu'.  ahaanlonimait,  or  at  Itaist  the 
snspemstn  of  its  (',x(inum'.r  (hmuuids,  a,nd  (^sp(uda.lly  its  fniitlc^HH 
a.nd  iisoloHs  crusach^  a,;pu!mt  monarc.hy,  whicdi  is  holh)w, 
insincor(%  and  iln^atric.aj,  and  has  Hitler  nail  Hynipa,thy  aanon^st  the 
workin;^  <da,ssc‘s,  a, ml  in  Houih  (}m*uia.ny  is  not  taJoui  Hcsriously 
a,t  all.  Upon  all  <|m',siionH  of  loya.lty  a, ml  pa-triotism,  imlcuul,  the 
cmiin'.  SoedaJisi  party  is  too  eonmioiily jndp'cal  hy thoattitude  and 
oomlmdi  oj  tht^i  mon^  ,‘,.;'arrnlonH  of  its  hiachu'S,  aaid  atS  a  r^^jHult  it 
is  inisjtidp’od.  I’lu'  Stndal  I )<nno<*ni, oy  of  all  otlnn*  conntric^s/* 
said  Urimu'  liiilow  in  the  IhucdiHljii*  on  h\d)rua.ry  2(),  DOT, 
is  with  hnv  csko, options  trm^  to  its  own  pt'oph^  on  groat 
naiiomii  (luc'stions/’  ddu'  implitaition  wa.s  tha.t  tlu^  nwes’se^  ludd 
good  in  Utnamuiy,  It  muidrla^  a,dmitt(‘d  that  tlu^  pa.rlia,immta.ry 
oratory  a, ml  tluj  Pn'.ss  of  tlu^  party  oftcui  /pvc^  omoision  for  un- 
favtnirahh'.  o-oinparisoiis  of  this  kind,  though  it  would  la^  jui  (uisy 
task  to  <nto,  against  eweny  proof  of  apparent  anti-national 
Hentinnujt  addmdhh^  from  thosci  c|uart(5rs  (ajually  or  more 
i'.onvincing  proofs  of  gamuim^  pa-triotism.  llcwr  Hcdml  has 
givon  utieramu^  to  many  words  of  an  cajuivocai  kind  on  tliis 
Huhj<H;t,  yid  wlum  at  the  liremen  congn^ss  of  tlu^  party  in  1004 
a  delegates  proposcul  that  a  formal  Socialistic  agitation  should  ho 
begun  amongst  tlu',  nuTuits,  both  lie  and  Jicn'r  von  Vollmar  eou- 
denmod  tlui  nmobition,  and  ‘Herr  JJeboI  dcadartaJ  bis  'Lumfidenco 
that  if  (Lwunvny  were  ever  in  danger  of  attaedi  the  Socialists 
would  take  up  arms  in  defeaice  of  the  fatherland/^  Bo,  too, 
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wlulo  the  Stuttgart  international  congress  nf  •  i-  ^  • 
(August  20th)  passed  a  resoiutmr,  ^  Socialists  m  1907 

militarism,  OerLn  dew!!  *  i  ’  ^  ®Teech,  against 

of  their  fo£r 

us.  We  are  readv  ««  nf  i4  7  “  ^  decisire  opponents  in 

noi  let  the  sense  of’  tattle  be  'iistoTed^'itt  a‘t”  1*“ 

TXTJ  r“”d " 

Leyo  of  homenitj  e^.t  S“  „  fo)  ‘ 

good  Germans.  Although  we  vigorously  combTJl! 
of  peoples  against  each  other  i  the  eggmg  on 

should%ease\nd  sriorm  an 

DAD’nlAcj  T  '  1  pot  pouTfi  of 

2Son  rfJZ’e  ot^mLZ  by  a  ' 

oauoation  ot  tJie  masses  may  seem  too  slow  a  metbnf]  i,„f  ft. 

any  speedier  solution  only  anarchical  recipes  evolve  which 
aie  to  be  condemned  on  principle.”  ^ 

During^  one  of  the  latest  debates  in  the  Eeichstso-  nn  tu 
army  ^estimates  (April  24,1907)  the  Minister  for  Var  in 

oTZ'aLt'" 

Socialist  gi-oup.  ™ 

fl Jq  *  siould  also  be  remembered  that  the  Socialism  of 

the  South  of  Geimany,  like  the  entiracharacter  of  the  people  there 
IS  fai  more  moderate  and  ductile  than  that  of  the  North  with 
the  result  that  the  relationships  between  the  Socialists  and  the 
other  parties  and  the  Governments  are  in  the  South  almost 
invariably  smooth  where  not  actually  cordial.  Althou<rh  a 
resolution  of  the  national  party  declares  it  to  be  contra^  to 
pod  princg)le,  and  in  practice  quite  unallowable,  for  Socialists 
to  vote  a  Budget,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  is  to  endorse 
TO0  existing  political  system,  the  Socialist  groups  in  the  Diets  of 
Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  commit  this  act  of  treachery 
With  clear  consciences.  The  North  German  Socialist  is  perfectly 
willing  to  recognise  the  existing  order  to  the  extent  of  usim^  the 
electoral  laws ;  he  does  his  best  to  win  seats  and  is  never 
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hIow  U>  cliiini  jiud  <)<u-npy  the  Mo.a,ts  won. ;  lio  loyally 
ilu'  fonuH  of  ilu^  L(YPHlfi,iur<s  Ijn  workw  lifinl  a,n<l  lionoHtly 
on  Parlin-ineniary  (!onmuLUH^H  ;  lu^  fna^Jy  vot(',a  (‘.xpcniditiun)  and 
ininKlu(*on  nuoisun'H  involving,!;  mm  iaxaioon  •  all  iliia  lu3  dot^H, 
and,  n\‘j;ardH  an  jnHl.i(ia.l)l('  and  conHisliC'nl ;  yoi  wduHi  it  (anuen 
to  dnn,l  ajuuvtion  to  ia.X{‘a  for  wliicdi  ho.  has  nnnh',  hinisolf 

n‘sponsihl(\  lu^  niotulily  wil.hdrjuvs  from  sittiiijOf,  a,hhorrin^  a 
lhul,^^(di  as  an  unoliain  ihinj«;\  h'or  tliis  ahiitiuhn  im’.ompnduai- 
sihh*  to  iJio.  South  (u‘rma.n  So<*.ia,1ist,  lluna^  is  no  justihcaition 
\vha,itw'(\r  in  r<‘a.sou  or  lo<,’jio. :  it  is  sohdy  a.t{a’ihuta,hl(^  to  tho  fa,c-t 
that  oiua'.  upon  a  tinu'  it  wa,s  <aijoin(ul  by  a,  pa.rty  n'.Holution, 
still  unrop(ia,I(Ml,  a,nd  tluiii  a,  prino.iph^  ofa.<vtion  should  havo  boon 
n.niriuod  in  tlia.t  sol(snn  ina-niun*  is  (unadnsivo  for  tlu^  stolid 
and  fddo^pnadio  Soo.iH.list  of  tlu^  North,  a,ttitn<lo  would 

ho  trivial  and  insijpufKaurt  werv.  it  not  for  t,lu^  fnrtlns'  (widmnai 
it  allords  of  tlu'.  shi-vialom  to  phrasers  aanl  tra^ditious  whicJi, 
is  HO  fa.ta,lly  (dnuaio-ti'i'istio.  of  th<^  Sooialist  pa,rty,  a.nd  which 
niako44  many  of  its  motliods  a.s  iiudhudiunJ  and  unpntctimil  as 
ar<*-  its  iinaisuroH. 

K{>,  too,  tiu'  Sooialist  tjf  th('.  Soutli  ahia.tdnni  hut  a.n  acadomio 
inh'ro.st  l.o  tln^  ropuldio.a,n  tln^orios  wliiidi  aaa^  i,m‘rihly  luadouH 
to  sons',  of  his  North  (unanaii  c.olloa*pU'.H,  siinm  tln^y  a,n^  laid 
down  in  tlu5  pro^nrannno.  On  th(‘  birth  of  a  prlmui  to  tlnfOrand 
Dnoaj  hous(^  of  fhnUm  in  tln^  sprin‘][  of  (90(i  t!u^  Soo.ialist 
deputy  bn*  Mann  Inn  in,  tlu^  loa.rhw  of  tin',  party  in  tluit  Htato, 
pnnnplly  paid  a.  loyal  visit  of  rospiad.  to  tho  nnp'nin|(  family,  and 
wa,H  rortn’vod  with  idu^  same'  ('ordiality  as  tln^  old<a4t  niombor  of 
tin'  ariatoornoy*  In  tln^  snlnnun.’  of  0)07  tin'.  So<*iaJ,iHtH  of  tho. 
liOWc'T  llousi'  of  th(^  llo.ssian  Diet  voOnl  an  a.ddr(‘ss  to  tluar 
Erand  Oukts  and  wlnm  tin'.  oHirlul  or<(a,n  of  tlu'.  pa,r{y  in  lUndin 
protostisl  in  hyst('ri<‘,a.l  binpua|(i'.  tlu'ir  Itauhn',  l)r.  IHvid,  rt'plicul 
thaX  it  was  noccaisary  to  “discriminates  in  ttn^  tr('a.l,n)o.nt  of 
tlu^  various  (lorman  (n’imaan’'  In  \Viirto,mb(',r<(  and  Bava.ria  tho 
attitudes  of  tin'.  Soedalists  towards  tlu^  roipuufX  hoiiHeai  is  no  h'.sH 
loyaJ  and  ehaHirous ;  and  in  tins  lionms  of  tho  workin|„(  cdaHH 
it  is  no  timaunmon  thin^o  hu  portraits  of  royal  pen’Hona<(os  and 
Hooial  l)mno<u*ati<‘-  loado,rB  to  ha.n<jj  side',  by  subs  On  tlu'.  othor 
haml,  it  was  a  Heiuth  (Bunnan  Ministen*  Shanddemt  wIh^  said 
in  ,1004  in  tho  Diot  of  his  Htato  (ihuUm)  that  'Uho  Boenalist 
movomout  was  a  lof^itiinato  jitdiiical  nnmmnait,  and  ho  would  bo 
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fcbat  assembly.”  Wiea  in 

ucu  wd  to  tho  Bavarian  Lower  House  his  employer  the 
(lisduir.Hu  absent  from  work 

Go,«™ 

tlmTthl  r  to  understand  is  the  fact 

any  sm4  who  protest  most  energetically  against 

Sai  I  ft  i  f  jotmg  Budgets  are  loudest  in  their  oom- 

Lt  i!  n  of  several  of  the  German  States  do 

not  allow  them  a  representation  proportionate  to  their  numbers 
and  most  deeply  resent  the  denial  to  Socialists  ofTw 
positions  caixymg  State  authority.  In  Prussia  Socialist  Mayors 
members  of  Municipal  Executives,  jurymen,  and  the  like  are  im¬ 
possible,  not  because  they  are  never  elected,  but  because  the 
xovemmoiit  refuses  to  confirm  such  appointments,  and  to  the 
Socialists  their  exclusion  from  offices  of  the  kind  is  a  standin<r 
guiovanco.^  The  contention  of  the  Government,  supported  by  W1 
decisions,  is  that  a  Social  Democratic  public  official  is  a  eontradi- 
tioii,  for  so  long  as  Social  Democracy  seeks  the  subversion 
of  society  and  the  State  such  an  official  could  not  honestly  do 
ms  diJty.*  Theoretically  the  argument  is  incontrovertible, 
though  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  Socialist 
legislators,  soldiers,  and  even  electors  and  taxpayers,  proves  of 
how  little  value  is  abstract  reasoning  in  practical  affairs. 

Upon  all  such  questions  of  civil  qualification  the  Eadical 
groups  are  in  anison  with  the  extreme  party  of  the  Left 
contending  that  a  little  less  logic  and  more  knowledge  of  human 
nature  would  make  for  a  better  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  that 
the  inevitable  effect  of  stamping  Socialists  as  necessarily 
enemies  of  the  State  is  that  it  tends  to  make  them  so.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  course  which  Social 
Democracy  might  have  taken  had  it  at  the  outset  been  treated, 

Administrative  Court  of  Prussia  (Oberverwaltuugs- 
Pwsident  -wlro  bad  become  a  Social  Democrat 
f  lioldmg  office  further  under  the  Disciplinary  Law 

ot  July  ..1,  1858,  which  states  that  “An  official  who  violates  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  office,  or  by  his  behaviour,  either  in  his  office  or  out- 
Bido,  shows  himself  unworthy  of  the  respect,  deference,  or  confidence  which 
ois  profession,  bo  stib|ect  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  ’’ 
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by  1%  goiioratioii  now  paBWOcl  away,  wiili  nioro  niidorntaiulinff  and 
luoro  tolomuciu  Wluiii  Jhno*  Bolad  aai  in  i\u\  Nort'h  C'lnrman 
in  lHf>7  lio  say,  “J  liolonp;  Hitnply  i(>  tho  nulicaF 

(bnuot'.raitin,  or,  if  you  lik<n  tlio  |hu>|)1(‘’h  |>a.riy/’  ,li  h  (Miny  to  nm 
today  tiiai  it  would  havo  luani  wau'th  a  kin.'fn  nuuuHU  to  luivo 
k(*|it  tiu',  Saxon  w<hh1  tunnu*  in  tiu'  chaiundu  of  oouHtitutional 
aipiaiion,  a,u  nuo'ht  oiuu'.  iuivo  utaniual  posiuldo. 

Lookin<.'^  to  iln^.  inmuuiiatt^  fid.nnn  iluuad’oro,  it  h(muuh  Iona 
lilu^ly  Iduii  iho  (^Kiutinii^  divisionn  wif.hin  tlu^  Soidaliut  rankH 
upon  ({uo.HtiouK  of  dooi.ritu'.  aaul  |)oli<y  will  haul  to  d!aini(‘|,na,iion, 
tluin  that  l.luy  will  la^  ro.solvtui  hy  tuudi  modiHc,a.tiouH  in  tho 
|mriyd  attitude^  towardH  qiua-itiouH  of  practical  politicu  an  will 
facilitad^  actiiui  with  otluu"  fp’oupH  (Mpiully  intcu'CHtod  in  the 
welfare,  oftlu^  people.  No  naumciation  of  ultimate  aimn  w-ill  he 
rec|uircd  of  the  id<ailiHtH  of  tin’s  paidy,  but  they  will  [iroha.hly  nee 
the  windom  of  joinin*!;  their  nxalint  ”  colh^nppU'.H  in  ooinuudaaddig 
attention,  upon  refonnu  nMilimihlci  in  tlu^  pn^Himt,  a, ml  makiiq^ 
earli  of  tlie.HO  a  Htarting»poiut  for  new  (dlort. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII 
the  polish  question 


thoir  roligion~The  Polish  mdictment-TTL  f  °ause  to 

promisa  oJ  King  Frederick  William  III  nf^P  question— The 

r,  hr 

=.,r.:t-.S“ 'n«r' s  i£,trrrr  “• 

i.-»™  ,0.1  to  Poi,.h  ?oLS.“ 

»tr’vz’M.TTT’r‘‘ “““  >.i.«..-Tii. 

Lhcrao’  ThoPnln/  ^  districts  inereased-Politieal  failure  of  the 
4i[  n  W  r  f  ™d  influential  than  ever-The  rise 

f,  V  class-Tha  new  expropriation  law-Attitiide  ortL 

l£h  rToir'  ®®™»«3-lntoleranoe  answered  by  intoleranoe-The 
M  moveronr““  revolutionary  aims  of  the 

ME  VEE  since  the  final  partition  of  the  Polish  kingdom  has 
ri.-  °  l  question  disappearSd  even  temporarily  from  the 

political  calculations  of  the  East  European  Powers.  The  signi- 
icaiico  of  the  problem  for  Prussia  in  particular  was  to  the  last 
one  ol  Irince  Bismarck’s  gravest  reflections,  as  may  he  seen 
Irom  various  passages  in_his  last  published  memoirs. 

“Ill  the  Polish  (question,”  he  writes,  “Austria  is  confronted 
I'y  no  such  difficulties  as  for  us  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  ro-ostabhshmont  of  Polish  independence-difficulties  incident 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  claims  of  Poles  and  Ger- 
luaiiH  m  Poland  and  "West  Prussia  and  to  the  situation  of  East 
J-ruHsia  Oar_  geographical  position  and  the  intermixture  of 
l)oth  nationalities  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  including  Silesia 
compel  us  to  retard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opening  of  the  Polish 
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rjutunf.ioii,  Hud  iwon  in  ina<ii\  ii  Hpfxnir  ndviHablo  io  do  our 

noi  to  budliiaiic'-  but  to  obviati^  tlu^  oj)cii!n<(  of  tlii^  (juoHtiou 
by  UbiHHiu,/'  (Jalicia,  va  alio<![<d.luu’  more  looHcly 

with  ilu^  AiiHirijui  inonandiy  i.lian  !h)H(ni  juuI  ’W(',st 
i’russiii  wilJi  ilu^  Ihnuuruui  inoujindiy.  llu'.  Ausiriu.n  kauK-Uar- 
piit,lua,u  proviiua^  li('H  ojxai  wiUHnit  natiinil  l)onu<|}iry  ou 

tludi  juid  Aualiria.  would  by  no  lutuins  bt'  wu^aJuuuul  by  itn 

ahand(unu('n!.,  j)i‘<w“id(Ml  ii  <a.)uld  itnd  (‘(unpoinuiliou  in  tin*,  bu-uiu  of 
tlu'  DhiiuIu'.  for  iiu  (ivi’orHix  iniihtui  roh'.u  iind  EutluuuM^.  Plans 
of  Idu'  sorLj  bul  ta,-kin;,i[  tln^^  sha|)(',  of  Lln^  Ininsh'.nnnn'.  of  Eomujuiia 
and  Honilu'nnShiv  popida, lions  lo  Aiud.ria  in  t^xr.}uin«(<\  for 
(laiioan.^  aani  tli(i  rtauist’i{,a,tion  of  PohunI  uinhn*  Uu^  sway  of  an 
an’h<hik<n  wau’o  oonsidcnaul  (dllciaily  aiid  uuonicially  during, tlio 
('rinn^an  W'nx  a,nd  in  IsrjH.  1.'hc  Uld  Prussian  provinooH  an^, 
howinau’,  Ht'.parai.ial  from  Ikmcui  aaul  Wont  Prussia  by  no  na,tura.l 
boundary,  and  tluur  al)utulonni<uj,l  l)y  PniMsia.  would  Ix'  iinpoH- 
Hil)bn  l!<uuauunono  tint  pjauajuditiouH  of  a,n  oUbnsivo  alibi, nno 
boUvcuui  Uornuuiy  a.nd  Austria  tln^  Hiddbuinuit  of  the  fuluro  of 
Pola, ud  pr('-H('nlH  a  probbnn  of  unnsnad  diirn-nliy/’ 

dk)  iho  last  liismandv  saw  no  possibb^  sobilion  of  tln^  probloni. 
“  Any  arranp^iuinuitA  lio  wriba'^,  “  likidy  to  satisfy  Poland  in  tlio 
[iniviiHU’s  of  W(‘sl  Prussia  a.nd  Postui  junl  twcui  in  Silc'.sia  is  im- 
possibb^  wil.houl  tbn  brtuikin*^  up  and  (ba*(uuposin|,(  of  Prin^sia,/' 

It  is,  bowawau*,  ipnadaonabb^.  wdnddun’  lln^  politioa-l  aspeud;  <d‘ the 
Polisli  prtibkun  W{‘i<,(hs  a.s  sin’iously  vvilh  Prussian  HlaUrsnnui  to¬ 
day  as  Uu*  puroly  ra.(da,l  qinuilion  wlndjio.r  ( Muaiuinisni  or  Pobinlsni 
slnill  ultiniati'Iy  dominalo  in  tln^  oa,sl('ru  pa.rl  of  tlnn  niona,rc.by. 
Polish  disiauiloui,  a‘,ptalion,  avowal  of  inilional  as[urations 
tiumo  tbin|,(H  a.ro  ptuauniin,!  and  cdiaiq^t^  nuly  in  form  and  do.|.paHn 
What  has  of  lain  starilinl  tln^  wlndt^  Uonmuiir.  populaliou  of 
Prussia  is  tho  discovi'ry  iluit  tho,ro  has  Ixuni  ^(oin|^  on,  unobHorviMl 
and  alnumt  nnsuHpooUul,  a  |i[rowlh  of  Polish  intlinuua^  whiidi  lias 
alroa,dy  aHSunuul  tlirtaitoniuf(  proportions,  and  lias,  in  fa<di,  in 
cmi.aiu  parts  of  Un^  Prussian  monarohy  imtiroly  (dian|jfial  the 
ratual  (a|uilibrinin  to  tbn  displanonnmi  of  Uonnanism'  (Uwmaii 
Hiuitiinoat,  nnlturcq  idoals,  iimtiiutioUH.  A  omdain  alarm  was 
ancordinf^ly  causncl  wlinn  a  buiditq.(  uoonomii^,  journal  (UonraiPs 
Jalirhilchcr  (kr  Nediontdakimomk)  nailed  altontiou  to  tbo 
faot  tliat  ^*Xn  many  disirictH  of  West  PruHsia,  Poson,  and 
Silositti  tlm  Polos  form  tlm  jircat  majority  . . as  far  as  90  nor 
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-"-to  ., 

-Me/"  “”*■ »' 

ration  «go  Semm  to  the  core  The  p^Eoh  ®r"' 

have  preserved  f..  V  *iistncts  mtheEast 

Slav  race  hn!  migration  of  Germans,  the 

■lav  1  ace  has  further  increased  its  predominance  R,i+ „  t 

“mf “fr"^  »”  ~.h.t.:f“i 

hoios '  h  ™  0?  rr,r  “ «“  ”» 

caul’ofL'pT!  "?<h  these  words  exhaust  the  signifi- 
of  lo  1  ■  0  V  i  '^'''^akemng  still  less  now  than  then,  fora  host 

nuril'^Xlt “  corroboration.  It  is  not 
tP,  d  p  ^  strengthened  their  position  in  the 

will  d  ” '■'ongholds  of  the  race  ;  they  are  conquering  districts 
In  I'm  occupied  exclusively  by  Germans. 

In  18(.0  there  was  not  a  single  Polish  workman  in  the  industrial 

«()mG  200,000  Poles  of  all  ages  there.  There  are  twenty  col- 
lion<^  oniphiying  more  Poles  than  Germans,  and  in  some  eases 
llm  I  olos  form  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Nearly  ten  years  ago 
a  loading  lohsh  Deputy,  criticising  the  Settlement  Bill,  soon  to 
ho  roforrod  to,  prophesied  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House :  “  The 
consoquoncos  of  this  law  will  he  that  the  Polish  labourers  will 
be  compollod  to  migrate-they  will  either  cross  the  ocean  or  they 
wil  flock  to  Hie  large  towns.”  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  pre¬ 
diction  itself  has  proved  correct:  a  very  considerable  exodus  of 
population  has  taken  place,  but  the  movement  has  been  a 
migration,  not  an  emigration.  Polish  labourers  have  left  their 
native  provinces  hy  the  ten  thousand  and  have  supplanted 
(.erman  lahourors  on  their  own  gi-ound.  Hence  it  came  about 
tliat  at  a  time  of  depression  several  years  ago  a  Prussian  Deputy 
made_  tho  Borious  appeal  to  the  Government,  in  its  imputed 
capacity  of  social  conciliator :  “  Should  workpeople  have  to  he 
discharged  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Lower  Ehine  the  Govem- 
mont  would  earn  gratitude  if  it  used  its  influence  to  induce  the 
employers  to  get  rid  of  the  Poles  first.” 

Almost  equally  remarkable  is  the  strong  footing  which  the 
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TnlrM  finv('  ui  Silia-tia,,  lunM^r  h;ul  pa.vl,  or  lot  in 

ilu*  (»i<l  Iu"n;.^<lom  of  Pohi.iul,  it  injuat  pujisilihn.-hjii  their 

inlnie.i{‘  raria.}  indiienei',  lieiH^  iK  a.iia (h’iailljy  iiKoaaiMod  owiji^jj  to 
IJio.  o\tnpathy  aaul  t-aippori  \vlii(*h  ('hoy  laaa'Ixa^  (roes  (Uaaiuui 
MiranHiohnira,  for  wiuai  ii,  la  a,  (jmahaon  of  I UinuuoniaauHio 
Vt'nifis  I h‘oi<‘sl a niaaoi,  iJo'  IS<aaium  Ihimaii  (tilJiolio.  la  apt  to 
foro'et  Iu'm  nali(aiailty,  and  to  e.asi  iu  liia  lot  at  th<^  polla  with 
<*a.iHli(lales  who,  if  tlo'y  <a)iihl,  would  lu'.  only  too  n\a.<iy  i.o  undo 
tlio  huporial  unlf'u'ation  widcdi  waa  wrou.<»’ht  hy  “  hhH)d  a>nd  iron"’ 
nearly  hudy  yaairu  ayo,  *  Sa.vt^  to  tlu'  Pan  ■( leriua,niai»  who 
haals  ill:;  pairiofP*  ratul  upon  tiu'.  (ouply  (U’y  of  (naanaaiy  h)r  tiu'f 
rMuanau-:,”  widiout  tnider.staudiup;  ('xaelly  what  Ih^  iiieaiiH  hy  it, 
tJi(^  u(r<ni?dji  oi*  jlu'  Poliah  iiiflutuua'  would  !>('  n  uiatdu'  of  in- 
dilfiaaoua*  W(*rc‘  that,  iidliu'ina*  to  lu^  na-koiual  ajuonp'at  the 
(uadripid^al  for<a‘H  in  nailonnd  hde  wliitdi  luako  for  politieul  unity. 
Notoriously  ttu'  opposite  is  the  fa(d,.  WliaPwer  ho  tlu^  pro- 
haedons,  whaP'Ver  tlu'  jusdihsadlon  aaui  tlu^  ('X(aise,  PoloiiiHin 
sptdls  aid-i‘dhnissiaidsiu,  aaid  lauaiusi^  anti  •Pnaisian  it  is  also 
antid h'nna.n,  and  hy  no  e\a^f‘^(sadaon  <d’  (duirity  eaai  ili,  inuhu’ 
pre^usd»  (’ir<‘Ufn?ita,n(‘<'S,  la^  r<'<!;a<r(ha!  as  a.  Houna^  of  ^;{ laui^d'li  tu 
idtlus’  Moiuirrhy  or  Idinpiias 

No  ono  cn.i\  reasonnhly  douht  tlnit  ilio  ineonHta.nry  the 
<hwernnusii  in  ilu'.  tnsdajusdi  of  the  Ihdis.h  popida.tioii  atid  <d’ 
Polish  iMoViSnent::  is  in  part  respoiniihh'  for  tlu^  pnausit  dinhadty 
of  ilu'.  prtd»lenL  hs'dead  of  pnnuun<»'  a,  pcdie.y  nn\vaA'<'rin<!;ly  ilnn, 
y(‘t  not  l<*ss  seruptdoiudy  fadr  and  just,  a  ptdiry  wldeh,  wldle 
nndiinfif  due,  siat<*sunudike  udlowaju’.e  for  naddnntl  Hisitinunit, 
aimed  at  ^‘nli^d;i^i*;  iJiis  sitsdinusdi  in  tlu'.  ea.use  of  ilte  wicha* 
imiionaraun,  Pnnv.nam  ruhu's  ha,v<^  only  hecai  (u>nsiHt<ud.  in  itieon- 
sisteney,  for  they  have  thnHi.fdu)nt  vanilla, led  Ijetwcsui  yi<d(lin|,( 
Htiavity  and  unijtsidinj*;  rip’our.  And  so,  whiles  tlu^  former  p(dicy 
hn-H  (udy  pnnadied  mis! rust  :u)(l  (smtinnely,  tlu^  lattcu*  has  won 
for  its  auilmrs.,  an  wan  imniPahh*,  hostility  a,nd  hatrml.  iLeH<mt'<‘ 
numt  is  a.a  mnotion  o(  hm/cor  Hfe  tlntn  (.paiiitudei ;  hetman  wlnsi  Idu) 
Pi>h^  sets  the  |':oo<l  tljiip^fs  which  havt*  been  dom^  for  him  uoftinsl 
tliose  which  leave  mortaHy  Wtunuled  his  prith^  asid  masIh^Hly 
provokisl  luH  ajilnua  it  is  iruwitahh^  tlmt  1h^  idionld  dcadde  tlial 

Hcaoci  ihn  {unuHaauuio  of  tiu*  rcnuirk  l>y  thn  (Jha’icad  yMitu^Uuttfi 

of  Ooiilfinc  upmpon  of  PrmiiiiipH  iiahappy  Ptitkih  polloy”;  ♦‘Mat  only  in  tho 
auiagon'uim  botwt'cu  (-hrnnm  loul  Hlfiiv  i-fwivtul,  hut  lUno  tha.i  luawoon 
OattuiUo  aiul  Prutrataat  -StKi  a  handful,  rmrely,  at  ono  tlnus" 
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Witt  tte  kite,  a„d  slould 

^  -I  yciiis,  theie  still  goes  on  between  the  Ihossian  GoTern 
niont  ted  .Is  adminislrstive  offlckle  in  the  P.lii  Ziril  ™' 

'S  -t';” 

1  ,  contest  for  ascendancy,  maintained  with 

c^olutjon  on  both  sides,  the  one  seek^  to  assert  Herman 

n  w  •’  /"I*”®-  language,  the  other  tenaciously 

unwciaryuigly,  and  desperately  resisting  the  onslaught  with  ah 

Nor,  Jlomaii  Catholics  though  the  Poles  are  almost  to  a  man 
«  It  proved  i,.,sBible  to  abate  this  war  of  races  by  the  friend 

The  Government  may 
mako  concordat  alter  concordat  with  the  Papal  See,  removing 
huccohkivo  dll  iculties  between  Germanism  and  Ultramontanism 
mt  by  juutual  consent  the  Polish  question  is  regarded  as  beyond 
tl.o  splmro  ot  negotiation.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Gnesen 
m  August  lOOd,  the  Emperor  appealed  to  the  Poles  in  the 
name  ol  their  religion  to  rally  to  the  German  cause.  “Upon 
the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  the  Vatican  ”  (May  4  1903)  he 
said,  “the  venerablo  Leo  XIII.,  in  taking  leave  of  me,  clasped 
mo  bylwtli  hands  and,  Protestant  though  I  am,  he  gave  me  his 
bloHHing  with  tliis  pledge:  ‘In  the  name  of  all  Catholics  who 
aro  your  subjects,  of  whatever  race  and  of  every  class,  I  vow  and 
promise  to  your  Majesty  that  they  will  ever  be  loyal  subjects  of 
the  (-.torman  Emperor  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia.’  Yours  it 
will  bo  to  make  good  the  noble  words  of  the  great  and  venerable 
priest,  that  after  his  death  faith  may  not  be  broken  with  the 
German  Emperor.”  The  impressive  appeal  found  responsive 
echo  m  the  breasts  of  German  Catholics,  but  it  left  the  Polish 
Catholics  cold. 

^  I  ho  holes  evince  a  pathetic  attachment  to  the  Homan 
GJmroh,  for  which  they  would  make  any  possible  material 
sacrilico,  but  in  the  matter  of  national  aspirations  nothing  is 
asked  from  them,  for  nothing  could  be  given.  To  urge  them 
to  a  formal  acceptance  of  Prussian  sovereignty  would  be  to  urge 
them  to  cease  to  be  Poles.  Poles  they  are  and  Poles  they 
choose  to  remain — not  Prussians,  not  Germans,  not  Imperialists, 
nor  yot  Monarchists,  save  in  remembrance  of  the  monarchy 


thm  mvomition  Olo  ftiormim  fiKUMANv 

whi<.h  is  no  morn,  or  in  anticipation  of  the  tnonarc.hy  which  thov 

",’7  for  <'v<'n  i,;  u,.  d<u,pcst 

■lopth  ol  national  Innnilnition  and  .liatnna  tlu>  Puli'  lias  n,>vcr 
navorud  in  hia  coi.virlion  tliat,  in  the  wurda  of  Ida  hclovi'd 
7";^  "  '’;'7<‘d  h;  .Md,  not  loat."  lA,,.  hi,,,  Ko.nna.IioH  trape 

11  wu  vvould  nudui-atand  tlio  purpotiinJ  fri.-lion  wliii-h  I'niats 
hotwcuii  Ihu  IVnastan  rulin-;  elanaca  and  tlio  INduii  it  ia  nur.ns,ni.rv 
"  ‘"'Pinv  lain  the  uhanudur  and  cKtent  of  thu  p-iuvancea  vvhieii 
'■-'lay  hoop  the.aneiout  fund  ,,iivu.  ()„  tl,u  oueaaiun  of  one  of 
'■■''•''rnnodul.ah.nontluannhji.etin  i|,o  Pniaaian  hmyee 
lUnniv  Ur.  Jnr.ar^rwnki  ninuulaldMl  Uir  MUnxiu^r  : 

“  No  I’olr  <-,in  plead  Ilia  own  eaa.ao  hefore  the  coiirta  in  Ids 

r.hould  he  wish  to  en.piov  it  he.fore.  the 
iitlniniislnd.ive  aid  horif  iea  hi'  ht  not  heard; 

InnufiiioriHl  names,  with  ;i  ndllenidiiin  of  hintory  hiddmi 

them,  are  lonumarily  aholished  at  tlte  . .  tim  auh- 

prideetn,  tlie  (iovenuuent  uiid  the  hliidutrv; 

Pandlj  names  are  distorted  hy  the  authorities; 

“  hivery  elHHs  meeting  io  held  under  poliee  imrveillauee,  uiid 
o|ie!i  air  lueetin.'p  are  jirohihited  nltooether; 

“  ''""hru-ai  perfornnuieea  are  for  the  nioHt  part 

inrlutldrii  or 

Animmino,  and  in  fairnesa  it  nhmdd  he  assmneil.  that  in 
ndvane.nr:  Hiese  elnu-es  the  Polish  loader  nnihdy  peneraliHeil 
rom  purtietdar  mntanees.  there  is  yet  Kuirudeid,  foimdatioii  for 
them  to  esphim  tlie  deep-rooted  feelin<c  of  Initred  and  rosont- 
ment  whieh  tlie  Poles  entertain  towards  the  nilinir  nation.  'I’lio 
lau'pmfje  ttnevance,  whieh  lies  at  the  root  of  all  thoHc  diarpcH, 
m  one  winch  falls  on  the  Poles  with  peculiar  severity,  hecuiHo  It 
IS  the  .grievance  wine!,  is  most  universal  ami  wldr.li  touelies  tliem 
m  tlie  most  suseeptihle  part  of  their  hein.o,  woundin,-  alike 
natiumil,  domeatie,  nml  reli-jous  sentiment.  Historically  tlio 
l-'eles  mnp.estiimahly  have  rioht  on  their  side,  jmit  a.s  ‘from 
the  natmnal  atandpiout  timy  Imvo  justice,  in  deiinuidin/r  tliat 
Uunr  hIuiH  Iw  nut  nwroly  iolvniUHi  btiL  |irtji(udduL  On 

till!  aeipuHition  of  this  Polish  jirovinccH  hy  PruHaiii,  Kiug 
Jbroilnric**' word,"  pronuMod  cm 

hohalt  ol  hiniHolf  aiul  his  HueeoHsorH  ”  imahnn  of  roUgion  and 
tho  mamtouauoo  of  tUo  i'oliwh  kuguago  iu  adnuniatratum,  in 
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itllT-T?’  Gradually,  however,  the 

Msh  kumli“  present  time  the 

aun  tolerance-indeed,  no  tolerance 

^  Tl  life.  It  is  Hterally  true  that, 

nnWic  iitA^  tribunals  and  in 

public  intercourse  one  with  another,  the  Poles  are  no  longer 

*1'®  wliieb  is  natural  to  the  expres¬ 

sion  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  hardship  is  keenly  felt.  Not  long 
agm  a  mooting  of  Polish  electors  was  called  at  Halle  in  order  to 
siKwl  explained  in  their  mother- 

w  ut  L!f  f  11^^  police  authorities,  absolutely 

Witliout  legal  right,  required  the  use  of  German.  The  require¬ 
ment  lead  of  necessity  to  be  obeyed,  with  the  result  that  the 
.  ddioHses  given  wore  incomprehensible  to  most  of  the  hearers— 

tir  intelligent  exercise  of 

On  bchall  of  the  Prussian  Government  it  is  contended  that 
there  IS  constitutional  justification  for  the  invasion  and  ultimate 
cancelling  of  Itohsh  “  particular  ”  lingual  rights.  Granting  that 
a'  the  time  of  the  partition  special  franchises  were  promised  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  appropriated  territories— franchises  which 
wore  to  include  oven  “  national  representation  and  institutions  ” 
long  before  they  were  thought  of  as  suited  to  the  rest  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy— it  is  pointed  out  that  half  a  century  ago 
the  rights  of  King  and  people  underwent  a  complete  change,  in 
tliat  they  coasod  to  be  regulated  by  tacit  and  unwritten  agree- 
mont  and  wore  put  down  in  blacky  and  white  in  the  form  of  a 
political  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  argued  that  the  Prussian 
constitution  of  1851  must  be  regarded  as  superseding  all  pre¬ 
existing  political  arrangements,  hence  that  by  accepting  that 
(looumont  the  Poles  forfeited  all  right  of  appeal  to  earlier 
promiaos  and  guarantees.  While,  however,  such  an  argument 
may  bo  capable  of  satisfying  the  ofiBcial  conscience,  it  fails  to 
remove  tbo  objection  of  tire  Poles  that  the  suppression  of  their 
langiiago  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  race  and  at  the  sanctities  of 
hoartb  and  home.  Still  less  does  it  explain  away  the  breach  of 
the  piovifaion  of  the  Prussian  Constitution  which  expressly 
affirms  that  “All  Prussians  are  equal  before  the  law.” 

Tho  abolition  of  Polish  from  the  schools  came  last  of  all,  and 
with  it  tho  cup  of  exasperation  may  be  said  to  have  been  filled. 


\  u  aj  1,  \  fir 


ui*iiiai any 


>m,l,.l  .umiiHdH  1,„.«  hol.l  t,lH,  luuul  .,f  il„  iv,, Hsian  tVliniKtor  of 

'•<  l.ofor<^  1, 1,0  fatofnl  ntoi.  w„a  iak,.„.  I!],  f,o  I87n  all 

null -a  in  l!n>  i,,n,;„n,-o  of  (.hn,-  ,,,nvnts 
n  l,„(,  v.-,,.,- f.  m  (iovon.nn-nl,  .l.vnunl  lind,  only  si, oula 

Holnnas.  . . .  an  ,.xr.«|,l,inn  ww 

l..,na,in;r.  This  n,„n,-ri|...a  lanw  a(,  naliona'l 
’’"“''’I'  vs  hi, a,  Inul  IiiUnnio  Ht,„„a 

f";'  ='»<•« ■I’n.o;'.,,,,,  n.uvmnna.  l,.,  j.a,,  Inunln  wiU,  (Jus 

u’S|»  fji  ilia 

A  inniv  nfiMoiin  ii.'^fi'OHHivo  uiovn  wn:i  iimdo  in  IKHU,  wlioti 
!in  in-a,.,-  svaii  insnca  liy  dm  in-.ivincinl  < Invoniincnl,  of’ I'oHon 

iTai,  in  all  in-h..,,,  ,,l<.„un,(.,.i-v  ana  in'ivni,,'  iuainnla 

‘  in  dm  ,aonn.,a.ary  . . Is  only  i„  (J,,, 

o  n‘f  li.svns  ol  (ho  provinc.'.  i-<ai;aonM  iiml.i'ni-l ion  tJionhi  |.„  i,,,- 
in  (In- (!,.nnan  lan-nm-n-  if  ai,  |,.aii(,  Inilfiln-  luJiolars  in 

. . .  '‘<'<i‘'nnan  l.irili.  'I'l,,-  (Jn-n  MiniiJ.-rof  Kam-n- 

lon.  (>,'.  von  (Joss!,-,-,  ,!iHap|.rov,.,i  ,a'  (|„,  ,„.a.-r.  »,„  ,Ii,l  jj,,, 
Irnnsnu,  II-uho  sd'  Ih-pni.ios  ,a'  (l.af,  , lay.  ami  i(,  wan  rnaoimlea' 
do, ini  /oaid'^  (Jin  mm, -Oman-  of  Or.  y,,,,  (IohhI,-,-.  niainlauinul  tho 
"''“'‘'/''W'l'"!".;''.,!  nmh-rhis  r, -,//,«,■  (Ju-  ,,rin,-i,a„  of  im,,„,,.(Jn-^ 
r,-li/nonn  (....ml.in.;  (Jn,  lan|.rna,.;n  <a'  U,o  |,ar,.n(,i  ami  (Jus  homo 
was  ■■onsmlondy  n|.h,'ia  (J,,-ono|iou(.  I'.aisli  di-iinsia.  If  was  a 
l;i(.,-r  Minisd  r,  l>r,  SI  mil,,  who  v,-n(,nn.,l  (.„  ,-ov„rso  (hi,,  pruu-iplo 
jns(.i(yniy  lin:  a.-imn  hy  nonnith-nU.imm  .d’  S(,a(,o  |„di<-v  (J,o 
tavlisv,u-,ii,o,iH  of  H  hiJin;(naI  Kynti-m  ,d’  nciimaiJon.  ainl  hUII  morn 
tlm  ia-i-HiHtonl.  oiTorta  of  dm  1>oIoh  to  «mkn  (Jmir  i„-iviloms,l 
|>oH,tmn  H  n»-ana  of  moial  iHoIadon.  IUh  anoinim,  hUII  InlidM 
Koml,  an,  n.  viow  of  rooouC  MiniHtorial  ,looh,,mdnnH  H  Ih  not 
luu‘ly  that  tliLs  |):iri  oi  l\u^  PoIihIi  |>(j|iVy  will  for 

dm  [,roHoiit  a(,  Imwi,  ho  rmuinHiaoi-ml,  in  Hpito  ,d'  dm  hittoi4wK 
whttih  jnia,H  c.miioa.  'I’o  mako  mad, ora  wo, -.so,  a  MiiuMtnrial 
a«iTno  id  .\in'a  1‘2,  IS!)'.),  i-o.iuir,-,!  ioimlmm  to  .linnno  doliHli  in 
dm  huuily  oirrJn.  TIuiho  to, mho, -h  hi-o.  of  oonmy  (Innuaiw 
tmjmrdKl^  ln,m  oilmr  j,art.H  .d'  dm  kin.oaom,  who  havo  marnoi 
rolwii  wivoo* 

TimfaiHOuH  “nohoid  strikoa  ”  of  U)(),;  a  (idJno  oountor.iart 
to  dm  miually  momoi-ablo  VVwmclmn  Hohool  Kciiithila  of 
camo  aa  a  mnimlor  of  tin,  dopth  of  affifravadon  oauand  by  tJi« 
auguaKo  prohibition.  TIioko  atrikoa  hogan  h,  tin,  autumn  of 
1900  and  laatnd  into  tlnj  following  apring.  TJioy  originatod  in 
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the  (lioooHc  of  Posen,  but  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Polish 
in  ion”  T-f,  Breslau.  In  the  diocese  of  Posen  alone 

40,000  elnldrcn  - struck.”  The  rebellion  began  retsal 

HchXat<Jmr'  S  f  abstention  from 

■  •  1  only  elementary  schools  but  symnasia 

ziri'rr'T",  ^  iisz: 

aubcd  the  judicial  consequences  of  these  organised  re¬ 
bellions  against  the  school  authortt^^^ 

I  wo  lumdred  and  eighty  communal  presidents  and  iustices 

mittees,  mohiding  65  clergymen,  have  been  relieved  of  their 
positions  For  incitements  to  school  strikes  35  priests  have 
boon  sentenced  to  20  months’  imprisonment  in  the  aggregate 
and  the  linos  inflicted  upon  them  have  amounted  to  £317  while 

clergymen.  The  fines 
inflicted  upon  1  oliah  editors  amount  to  £972,  and  the  terms 
oi  luiprisonment  to  45  months.  Further,  about  1,450  parents 
have  boon  lined  £900  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  children 
at  school.  Other  private  persons,  being  neither  priests  nor 
editors,  have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  amount¬ 
ing  to  six  and  a  half  years  for  indictable  offences  connected  with 
the  school  strikes.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  legal  costs  the 
strikes  have  cost  the  persons  concerned  some  £1,650  and  twelve 
years  of  imprisonment.” 


How  the  Polos  feel  on  this  language  question  cannot  be  better 
dcsiinbed  than  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  penned  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  qf  the  Polish  aristocracy  :— 
"  The  Polish  language  has  been  banished  from  the  school 
from  the  administration,  and  all  public  institutions.  So  far  has 
the  cmbiirgo  gone  that  religious  teaching  is  no  longer  imparted 
to  the  childron  of  the  communal  schools  in  their  mother-tongue 
but  in  German,  a  language  which  they  but  little  understand 
Gratmtous  private  instraction  in  the  Polish  language  is  punished 
by  lino  or  imprisonment.  It  is  required  of  teachers  and  officials 
()f  Polish  nationality  that  they  shall  only  speak  German  in  the 
lamily  circhi,  and  they  are  often  removed  from  their  native  districts 
to  distant  j)arts  ol  the  country  so  that  their  Germanisation  may  be 
tlio  bettor  facilitated.  .  .  .  How  far  the  antagonism  to  the  Polish 
national  sentiment  has  gone  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
not  long  ago  police  visits  were  made  to  the  houses  of  Polish 


m  TIIK  KVOT.UTrON  OF  MOOMIW  (JEUMANY 

KcholwH  attoiuHiift  tippdr  claHHcm  «f  lnfrli(,r  hc.IiooIh  and 
Konroh  iiiada  for  iVtliMli  IxiokH  of  all <>{'(>( I  ‘  propa/'.'uidiHt  ’  toii- 
dciu'.v.  VonsoH  oUk'i-  ii(,(>rai,uro  (piit,.,  iiniocoul',  in  cliarncfcor 
worc^  ('(mllMciikHl  anil  tho  twholnrH  l.o  wliom  tlu'^y  linlon^nd  wcrn 
pul,  in  prinnii.  Wlio  in  l.o  Idniiui  in  micli  a,  eniia.  an'?!  who  ia  idin 
nail  ‘  a.'pi.ator  ’  ?  Handy  ii()|,  Uio  sidiohir,  who,  ndiiaod  tlin 
oppi.idunily-  of  h-iirnin;:  his  jnoi.lior.tnii.pin  and  I, ho  litc.raUirn 
and  hiid.ory  id  his  (■ounl.ry  in  achool,  I'ndi'avourK  (.o  Hr(|nirn  that 
kuowh'dy;o  in  his  span'  l.iino  nj,  homo.  Mvory  ri,''h(.-lovin<j poraoii 
itiuid,  nupu-d  snidi  iiruiinoid,  id'  loyal  oil.ii'.onH  an  wrmi<f  ami 
niijusliliahio,  and  allmv  ihat  i(,  furninhon  jnsl.  oansi'  for  oxi'.nuuo 

Nor  is  Uu!  ahoiiiion  of  Uio  Polish  Ia.n<pia.iro  as  far  an  Uio  morn 
>a-Hlons  a,dvooa,l,cs  of  (iornianiinu  would  I'o.  'l'lu>ro  nro  Uumn 
who  sorionsly  (iroposo  l,o  o.loso  Uio  rural  sohoidn  of  Uio  Poliah 
provinoos  onliroly  to  toarhors  id’  P.diah  imtionality,  md,  liooiuiHO 
Uioy  do  not  nndorsta.ml  (iornuin,  Imt  hooaimo,  thonph  toaoliiiifr 
in  tho  (iorina.n  |anoua;(o,  tlioy  “fool  Polish"  a’nd  oannot 
Hullloiontly  iih'utify  thoin.Molvos  with  tho  nontiinonta  and  idoala 
(»f  ihf'  rulinf^'  dasH, 

lint  tho  nu-asuro  id'  roprossion  whioh  has  mnhittorod  tho  Polos 
luoro  than  any  idlior.  and  tluit  without  oirootin;.;  l,ho_  ond  its 
anthoni  had  in  viow,  is  tho  “  oolouisiition  “  of  I’oliidi 'dial, riots 
with  (u'rnuin  sottlors  whiidi  has  imw  hoon  ,*p>inir  on  for  two 
dooadon.  ^  'I’his  luoasuro  datin  from  !H.S(i,  and  wa.i;  ono  of  novonil 
hoioio  ollorta  mado  hy  Prinoo  Uiamarok  to  I'opo  with  sooial  [U’ldi- 
loms  ou  prinoi]di':i  whio.h  roipiirod  tho  asiminption  that  politionl 
oo.oimmy  had  doliniiidy  hoon  haninhod  to  tho  planot  Mara.  It 
was  a  oopy  of  tho  “  inno.r  colon iaal  ion ’’  jadioy  piimm'd  hy  tho 
(inait  Mloo.tor,  Kinjr  pnalorioli  William  I..  and  h'nalorhdi  tho 
(iioat,  and  liki'  all  oopion  inferior  to  tlii'  orippual.  lliHinnrok 
lirst  oontoinplutod  tho  ooinpuinory  expropriation  of  tho  PidiHli 
InudownoUi,  with  a  viow  to  a  ra.dioal  oioaranoo  <d'  tho  disaifoo-tod 
(doiuonta,  aaid  ho  <•xpronHod  his  willin'piosK  to  oxpoud  liftoo.u 
million  pounds  n|a)n  auoh  a  inoasiirt',  hot  pnldio  opinion  wan  not 
ladund  him  and  ho  do.oidod  to  try  vidnntary  moaim. 

'rim  Hum  of  five  millioiw  whh  Hot  apart  in  iHHli  for  tho  pnridniHO 
of  PoliHh  OHtiitoH  in  tint  provimmH  of  Ptnwn  and  Wont  PruHKiu,  with 
a  vinw  to  tlmir  diHinkigmtioii  and  ro-HJiIo  to  (lorumn  Hottbm  of 
aa(|UOHlioaod  imtioiml  mul  political  iutogrity.  Not  only  tho  initial 
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vltod^  1?  ^  additional  twelve  and  a  half  milHons 

modndr  ^ 

L,th  V  /  ^  impreasion  upon  the  difficulties  which  this 

nSv  was  expected  to  solve.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 

monarchy  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  the  new  element  of 
jrermamsm  which  has  thus  been  introduced  into  the  Slavpro- 
vinces  bears  no  appreciable  proportion  to  that  of  Polonism, 
Wine  1  now  as  before  remains  overwhelmingly  preponderant  and 
Btill  gives  tone  to  the  entire  life  and  thought  of  that  part  of 
1  TOssia.  Moreover,  the  dispersion  of  the  settlement  money  has 
ailordod  not  a  few  impecunious  Polish  landowners  timely  relief 
mulor  circumstances  which  had  become  very  embarrassing, 
inroctly  any  of  these  proprietors  offered  their  encumbered 
estates  for  sale,  the  Land  Commission  rushed  at  them  with 
tempting  offers  which  cut  out  altogether  the  normal  buyer  and 
spocu  8/tor,  Worse  still  for  tlie  operation  of  the  Govermnent’s 
plan,  many  of  these  landowners,  after  blandly  disposing  of  their 
estates  at  inflated  prices,  expended  the  proceeds  in  purchasing 
other  estates^  on  more  advantageous  terms,  which  estates  they 
divided  out  in  small  holdings  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
I  olish  tenants,  thus  effectively  rendering  nugatory  the  State’s 
GermailSsing  ondeavotirs, 

Ilrom  the  first  the  Poles  have  striven  to  defeat  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  its  own  ground.  When  the  Settlement  Bill  of  1886 


was  passed  they  answered  the  challenge  by  establishing  a  large 
Co-operative  Land  Bank,  the  capital  being  provided  partly  by 
co-operative  societies  and  partly  hf  Polish  tradespeople  and 
industrialists  of  the  towns.  The  irony  of  the  situation  was 
shown  when  the  Government  was  compelled  to  extend  to  this 
Land  Bank  the  privileges  which  can  be  claimed  by  such  institu¬ 
tions  in  virtue  of  its  own  law  for  the  promotion  of  peasant 
proprietors  (the  Rmtengutergesetz),  such  privileges  including 
the  use^  of  State  credit  at  ^  per  cent.,  terms  lower  than  could 
bo  obtiiinod  in  the  open  market.  The  result  was  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1896  the  Poles  had  created  exactly  as  many 
proprietors  of  Polish  nationality  as  the  Colonisation  Commission 
had  of  Gorman,  and  that  in  a  shorter  time.  Other  Land  Banks 


wore  established  later,  and  they  have  to-day  a  capital  of 
.■ii800,000,  which  is  kept  busily  circulating,  while  a  large 
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of  nMjitel  i»  the  luu«l«  ef  privHtu  1U,UH  in  (unplovoa 
n  hti.vui}'  „u,k  tnm,  0<n-man  pn.|>n,h...ri,  hh  nnu,h  land  L  L 
(oanriinuml,  kiuiciuhIh  in  ae(|nii-iii<!;  innn  (.he  I’oh^H. 

Thruu.dn.ut  it  li,,n  lu.m  a,  ..,,..0  <.r  nlrok,.  an.l  .•,nm(„.r.trok<> 
i»'«  n.  li)0(  (,1,„  l>nn;:ii,u.  Minister  of  t>inan,-o  iMMiy.,!  a  .vwrii.f 

;Vr’,"V  -Unlraw'  iZ 

‘'if'  !1".  i>ol..o  pnoiipliv  naowoiv-l  l.y  wi|,|„i,,uvii,p 

•■o-o  oil  tin,  ,ii:;l-ri,-t  aavin;;.,  banka  and  the  Oonnan 

r'";’"'’''''''','''  <■'>''  '■'‘In,-,,  tnulod  with  tludr  own 

-euka  .V-  Tlw  balaiioo  of  advanta,,.-  Inin  on  tho  whole 

l-'on  ndh  (ho  lolon.who  (o -day  bold  inoro  land  in  (,ho  “  nol.tlod  ” 
pros, noon  flu, n  twoniy  yoarn  apo.  On, •in;,;  tho  (,on  varn 

lo«(.  (.0  1, 1,0  l-.don  I^n.OOOao.,;,.,.  ..onal  fc!, 
p,  ,  wnd..  ol  tho  a,-oaol  tho  two  pi-ovinoon.  Tl,o  expliuiatioii 
la  t  ml,  K,noo  LSUH  tho  hand  Oonuninidon  In.H  Inid  l,o  buy  almoHt 
iituu  proprioUu’H, 

_  'viU,  tho  <i'ovo,a.nna,t  t.hat  no  .nany  (ionnau 

'v,lln„rto  soil  (.0  Un,  l>olon  if  by  no  doi„,:  they  can 
ob  H.„  a  luyjbo,-  p,-n-o  than  that  olfoivd  by  th,.  hand  <'.on,n,i;aion. 
Annonnoon.onta  hko  tho  following  f.v.p.ontiy  .n-on,.  in  tho  nows- 

<  < » tw' „  1 1 .1 1  . » . .  r, .  ill,.,,  ’ 


>'■  tho  o„,nt  ortho  n,ona,-oby  ,  *•  Tho-  I'skato  of 
.V  ta  ‘U'n,n,u  landownoo)  at  V,  oonttuninfi  iV.iHHmu 

UH  ,n  11,0  nooond  ont„,,o  in  thin  ,n.i,.;-bbo,„-b . .  whi,-h  ban  1h(.o1; 

’  '*'>'<'■  i’"!' ■'  »ro  noo;„Uatino  ft,,  two 

nthor  oHta  OH  adj.n.ont.  ’  Not  lon,t  h;;o  u  I'oliHh  ontato  bolouKinfr 

A  111'"?;  I-  ? 'VHH  sold  (,o  tho  hoh-Hh 
Allot,., ont  hank  fo,-  .tbo.opo.  K„,  (j,,, 

inont  Ibmi'd  oflonHi  Homo  tinm  l.ofor.,  .U-IT.bOt),  wbioli  w.m  rotwdod 
an  a  hur  pimm.  Natnrally  tho  dofootion  of  ho  many  (iormau 

.u.duwnwa  m  a  ko.-o  pmnt  with  thoHn  of  tln-ir  . . who 

hoi  ovo  that  the  proHoimo  (d'tho  I'oIoh  in  tlmir  anooHtml  honu,  h 
,1.  miii;.;or  t,u  t.ho  htat.-,  and  to  (,hom  tho  Kinpoi'ui-  adilroHHo.d  a 
pomtod  adn,o,ut.o«  when  vinitini,^  (luoHon  in  AuKuat.  WOd. 

Urn  (lonuan.  ho  Haul.  “  who  without  juMtifioatiou  hoIIh  hw 
piopoity  in  tho  InaHt  huih  aKaiimt  hm  fiitlmrland ;  whatevor 
hm  nhwH  and  ago,  hm  ,lnty  in  to  nnuah,  hero.  I  fam,y  that  a 
oorttun  HkniggU)  hotwoon  hoart  ami  rojmon  gooH  on  in  tlio 
Unman  h  hroimt.  If  a  man  m  j,,  ^  punition  to  nniko  a  good 
bargain  tho  hoart  HajH,  ‘  Now  rotiro,  withdraw,  go  to  tho  far 
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East  il’ «  after.’  To  labour  here  in  tbe 

nV  tliA  Eatberland  and  to  Germanism,  and  iust 

view  matters  in  fb,’^  r  landowners  find  it  difficult  to 

;  r  weariness  of  tbe  land  and  tbe 

wordy  to  withdr^^t'^’f 

i  907  «!!t  7 .  *  deliberately  to  make  way  for  Poles  In 

toTp^sh'b  'nff  “  WestPrussJsold  bis  esta^^ 

was  pin  ti  t!  f  Commission 

<^arrismf  wi  A  ^  lieutenant  in  a  Silesian 

aml  lb!  ^“la^ediately  afterwards  given  “indefinite  leave,” 

The  rotT'f^t7^  understood, 

its  m  ilit  ll  i  for  land  bas  been  to  advance 

value  to  an  unconscionable  extent.  When  tbe  Land 

it  widiod  Su  W®?P  ®  "^1®  l”^y  as  ^ach  land  as 

mi  "  7®^  Russia  at  ^10  per  acre  and  in  Posen  at  £12. 

i  In  ',  '!•  7r  7'r®  continue,  and  since  tbe  competi- 

t«)3  ol  J  disli  buyers  bas  become  keener,  prices  at  least  50  per 
eud,.  biglior  have  for  some  years  bad  to  be  paid,  while  latterly, 
owing  0  tbe  necessity  of  buying  in  a  rising  market,  tbe  Com- 
luiHBion  bas  given  more  than  £24  per  acre  for  land  wbicb  twenty 
years  h^o  cost  just  one-balf.  In  West  Prussia  tbe  average  price 

imnn  •  increased  from  £26  8s.  in  1886  to 

‘  -  0  98.  in  1895,  to  £41  Is.  in  1900,  and  to  £50  4s.  in  1905. 

.  P”®®  P®^  hectare  increased  from  £30  Is. 

!r/iu^  •“  to 

_i(>l  188.  in  1906.  In  some  districts  of  Posen  tbe  increase  bas 
boon  tbreofold. 


dn  judging  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  tbe  Settlement 
Hoard  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  tbe  poHtical 
and  tbe  economic  aspect  of  tbe  question.  If  the  purpose  bad 
Hiinply  boon  tbe  economic  reawakening  of  tbe  Polish  East  there 
would  bo  nmob  to  praise  and  to  admire  in  the  results  that  have 
boon  aclucvcd,_for  tbe  settled  districts  have  been  entirely  trans- 
lormod  and  raised  to  a  level  of  prosperity  never  known  before. 
Ifrom  this  standpoint  the  settlement  project  is  immensely 
intorosting.  Certainly  nothing  exactly  like  it  has  been  tried 
in  Germany  before.  During  the  twenty  years  the  settlement 
o-xporiniont  has  been  in  progress  the  Land  Commission  has 
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inireluiNi.l  II5H  and  lUl  Hmdhv  immmt  prupovtinH  in  tlio 

pravuua^  of  Wo.id,  I'ruKHia,  wiili  iui  af'ip-o-piU^  aroa  of  2‘i‘i  -I-IQ 
lun-oM,  and  in  Un^  provinot^  of  poson  HHS)  (>niiit<'H  and  2, 'll  pcaiHiint 
pn.p<.rli<-n.  willi  an  itron  of  niH.np,?  noroo,  inakin-c  a  t,oi,a,l  aroa 
Ix.iip'hf.  and  for  l.ho  looof,  pnrf  ooUJod.  ofTlO.HOT  an-yr.,  of  whioli 
onl>  11  third  WiiK  fiinuorlv  ‘ii  Pidioli  liaiidii.  |i'or  tliiH  laud  the 
(iovonimoid,  liaii  paid  If  12,;.  Iti.OOO.  at  an  avoniip-  prior  por  aero 
ol  d.!:.  in.  in  llio  pr.ivinoo  .d’  Wont  Pnisnia,  and  ono  of  ..CI.7  ,1'1h. 
por  Ho,ri'  111  ihiMon.  'Pho  followinp;  in  a,  aununary  of  tho  work 
duiii*  - 

Ktuulxn-  ni  iU'ifJpi'ji'  CfifiiUip;?  I'iialsitfslind  in  I’otifih  ,,,  11,9^7 

H  fiuitilipn  nitniln-rly  linitlnd 

I  nial  nunihpr  nf  rp|)rii»n«*uiiHl  itdiovp  H|  OOO 

Hiiintipr  uf  nnw  viliH|,#pn  ’ 

M  of  tdnmihnit  IniiH,,*  ,,, 

,,  of  (ihappKn  huili  . .  '  2|| 

M  f>f  |MU*}U»iuHfn  fiu'turt  nru'itttni  ,,,  ,  ,  *1*^ 

M  of  faiin  nrhooin  urpiiitMl 

M  of  fiynipohuol  houjH'fj  Inulli  ... 

"  IniiMin;';:  |irrivt<ip<l  for  iuduMlrin,!  imrpo  :  nnd 

!kr,ripnU,ural  rxiirrinn'iital  siiatitnui  ...  g7l| 

<5n:s(.  of  th,>  n.fH>vo  huihUjif^j^ 

Aiuomiti  of  driunpilj  lln^HVo  fiiorou. 

Of  till'  11,107  poaiiant  familiiai  who  havo  lii'on  ai'tllod,,  2,;)2(>, 
or  2J-  I  por  ooiit.,  alnauly  livi'd  in  tho  two  aottlod  proviuooK, 
ordl  per  ooiit., oaiuo from  othor  partnof  PruHHin,  l,(i7I,or 
M  por  i'ont.,<>Hmo  IVoin  othor  (iormaa  StatoH.and  2,d!tr.,or  2()'}l 
por  coni,.,  wore  rotiiruoil  (iornnui  familioa  from  Riiuaia.  It  in 
uotoworthy  that  11,  Kid  familii'a  iiro  Itoman  {latholio  mid  d.'l!) 
IVoti'Htaut.  Idttlo  KjHtomatii!  attomiit  huH  hoou  imulo  an  yot  to 
Hottlo  ItthoiirorH  on  Uw  laud  :  tho  vast  uiajority  of  tho  HottlovH 
iwojmaHiuitn,  oach  with  hia  own  holdinff  of  from  21>  to  50  noroH, 
which  ho  can  work  with  tho  help  of  hia  family  or  that  of  a  niiiglo 
lahouri'i'.  'I’ho  hont  tonantn  am  found  to  ho  thoHo  W'ho  como 
Irain  Wont  and  South-WoHt  (Kwmaiiy;  it  in  thoy  wlw  liavo 
Hpooially  Imilt  up  tho  ffraniuj^  imliiHtry  whhdi  now  fortuH  ho 
important  a  Himrco  of  primpority  in  tho  Hottlod  proviimoH. 

Tho  Boarii  not  only  croatoH  now  villagoM  and  ooiiuuunoH:  It 
oudowH  thorn  with  fundH,  Ah  a  rulo  5  por  oout.  of  tho  valno 
of  tho  holdingH  in  a  uowly-oroatoil  contmmu)  Ih  wtl  uMido  an  a 
Horfc  of  dowry  for  tho  cotmmmo.  Tho  Hoard  alHo  oHtaUiHhoi 
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.  ,  4s: 

agricultural  associations,  loan  sn^  ■  , 

co-operative  societies,  and  otlipi-  « .  banks,  productive 

the  benefit  of  tbe  farmers  It  and  agencies  for 

return  on  the  money  expended  Lii  o?  t^at  the 

costa  vf  administratfon,  hasteen^Q®  ’ 

m  all  probability  is  a  verv  0^^  ?  I  tl^^t 

Tbe  last  published  r  estimate. 

Settlement  Board  skted:!l'“  of  tbe 

resouroes,  i^vf  bZ77eltmsXhvlT^^^  “ 

has  been  caused  directly  and  fnd'^^  ®tream  of  money  which 

measures  and  the  confide^ncp  \  %  by  the  colonisation 

countiy  in  the  CLCut^^^^ 

continued  systematically  ever  sincA  ° 

been  able  to  pass  successfullv  lb™  ^^7 

two  decades,  s6  trying  TaS/i  ^^  P®®t 

but  have  brought  the  development  ®’ /offering  a  relapse, 

that  its  effects  have  favourablv  inflriA  ^ 

rapidity  with  which  this  re  JulT  the 

mirpassed  the  other  Eastern  provinces  ^aM  so  b 

the  lost  ground.  WastA  loi.i  3  •’  made  up  for 

have  been  brought  into  good  culH  already  in  use 

by  the  Settlement  sermf  T  ie 

decade  been  increased  bTmorltanTne  hd?  “d"'  " 

has  been  made  in  the  workil  of  tlT'f 

these  matters  the  settled  dL  “  “  “inuring.  In 

TI10  dovelopiLrof  eattl  ■  *oke  the  lead. 

pigH.  In  this  respect  the  settlement!’ ten  fames  as  many 
communes  of  West  Prussia  and  Po^  P“®  peasant 

same  progress  in  the  breedino-  of  f^T' 

4iHtri.,t,  most  sli™gl““domr“ho*f-l“'’““'i  “ 

fL'“‘  pSw  kir”: 

<niatfy  improved  '  of  communication  have  been 

j,  y  improved.  In  consequence  of  the  more  profitable  use  of 
be  soiUauHcd  by  the  settlement  scheme,  a  far  larger  population 
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m  f(Hl  liy  th('  jtroviiitu’H  ;  t*n  l,Iu>  foriU(\r  <wtii,t<w  thoro 

wci'o  ,m  m  avin-ufj.',  !l()  ih^-hoiih  io  i\w  H,{m.va  kilomotro  Uiovo 
lire  (Miw  no,  tuid  i.ht'si'  nO,  who  luivi'  Oikdii  l.ho  plsic.o  of  I’oIiMh 
kiiu.uivni  iuul  foivipii  il.ifu'nnil.  liilidiin-r;;,  hOnti;;  f.r  (.1,,^  luoKt 
i'Mrf  t(|  iho  iinh'prudcnl,.  pa  I  viol  ic,  aiul  loyal  lAi-nta  of  Uui 
lrrj|M'l!;-ll  inn.” 

'I'li.-ro  ia  no  naia.m  to  iiiidia-aaif.iiual,.  M,,.  ccoiioniic, 

rw.nlla  tthicli  l.av,>  lima  hr.-i.  al,faiH..,|.  Tliry  may  m.l,  havo 
hccn  ri’ulmc.i  on  aonmi  comiimrcial  pritmipIcM.  for  a.  political 
purpi.;;<'  Inm  mimil  t.odly  Imcii  luidcrlyiiiif  mofivi',  v<d,  (dm 

fCaiii^  lo  Mm  iuddloil  pnnitu'os  lum  lua-n  nolid  iiud  miliNf.unMai. 
A;'iiin:d.  Mmso  roMuIi.o,  Inr^i-vor.  luuid.  lit'  [ihictMl  Um  inc.n'tnwHl 
diiiiifh'i'llou  id  Mm  diapliiidt'.il  I'olt'H  niid  Mm  iippriival.iiin  td’  Mu' 
ctiMro  I'tdiah  pnddcm  hoMi  iu  Mrimaia,  and  ii'i  Mi(>  adjoining 
(•minti-icH,  and  Mmnt'  art'  polil.ionl  liaddlila'cH  td'  Mm  fimi,  order 
wtiirh  weigh  Imavily  ugaimtl,  Mit'  ocoiiomio  aMKota  td' Mm  coloniHii- 
lion  ptdiey.  Tilt'  I’idi'H,  wht'Mit'r  iitddt'ii,  pi'aaa.ntH,  or  lahoiirorH, 
re, soul.  Mil'  (iovoriimi'iiMu  ii(.l,t'mpl,  i,o  Hiipplaui,  Mmm  an  a  spocioH 
td’ilfiiaf.ioualiHal.ion  whioli  almws  Mmir  riih'rii  l,o  ho  si, ill  imlaiod 
wiMi  Mm  apini  l.hn.i  ili'oroi'd  Mm  original  parliiion  of  Mm  I’tdinli 
inonarfhy,  KiMmr,  iht'y  argii.',  ihoy  art'  Muliji'fl,.!  td’  Mm  I'niK- 
liian  Crown,  in  wliioii  I'aim  i.hi'  ailoption  id’  legal  mi'aauri'H  l,o 
tleeimali'  llmin,  ami  ilt'slroy  Mit'ir  It'giMniuii'  influeime In  Mmir 
iradiMoiial  lioiui',  is  ::iihversi\e  of  every  priimipie  of  Sl.al.e  and 
eivil  jiisliet-,  or  Mmy  are  aliens,  an  assumption  wliieli.  to  ilo  timm 
jmdiei',  they  niimli  prtd’er.  in  vvliieli  east'  tin'  pnipt'r  thing'  for 
iTimsia  to  do  is  to  wash  ^.s  liiuitls  of  tin'  Shiv  poimhition 'alto- 
g.etlmr,  leaving  it  tii  work  out  its  own  national  salvation.  It  in 
hirthi'niiore  felt  an  a  grii'vaimi'  that  the  ftiniln  wliitdi  are  iiKoil 
lor  tint  expropriation  <d  tlm  I'oh'H  are  ilra.wn  out  of  tatiiition  to 
wliii’li  tlm  victims  of  thin  policy  id'  repreHnion  contrihnUi  oipnilly 
with  tlm  rest  of  Mm  popiihil  ion-  in  other  wi.rilH,  that,  ho  far  an 
tlm  (Invornmoiit  can  oompaHH  itH  purjnmo,  tlm  PoIoh  arc  hoiiig 
iiiiwli)  tluiif  own 

'riio  imvdy  c^oonoioio  argiiinonlH  liiiaiont  tlio  Hohooio  kko, 
fiton  Uio  l^iiinli  Htattulpoioi)  o.  HtHKOidjiry  |)la.(t<%  thou^^li  wto^^liiy 
iUioogli  iu  tliouiHolvciH*  Tlio  HynUou  of  |Hvaouut  |ui)|U‘io'fcii.ry  wluoii 
Ih  luuug  Hot  u|»  ill  tho  jiliuu)  oi  iho  lufi^o  cwtutc^rt  in  iiu  urtilloM 
uyntoiu,  It  in  trtio  tliut  tluwo  Iiuh  of  luto  yoiu*H  })oou  ii*  gwuit 
iiu|ii*oYouiiUit  III  ilio  iiiou  wlio  Ihuiii  iiiHto|itotl  uu  uottlorHi  yot 
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of  eultmtors  attracted  to  the 
sons  of  the  soil  who  form’  the  backh  ^  plodding 

but  men  half  rural,  half  urban!  w£  L7e  feled  oTar"^^?’ 

IrSrSSaSS 

f..coddii„gk“,„™;?ie!Trr^  tv 

bound  UT)  hi  tld,-,  ^  ’  ®i“oe  its  policy  and  its  credit  are  both 
in  the  inducements  to  Kfe 

ri"ht  sort  “on  of  the 

attractive  te  ^  iufluence  is  not 

livoliboefi  •  Poasants,  who  can  always  make  a  better 

^aulities  for  gettmg  upon  the  land  exist.  Not  only  is  Ve 

mtt’bvt'W^rV  ae  Gov.^! 

incut  by  ite  sotllemenl  Bobeme  set  G6mMi  and  Pole  me*  bv 
tbo  cats— but  the  entire  economic  condition  ot  the  conntrj  is 

“  I  LI  ‘T“‘ '  1 1  “  “  “  “■»  “■«  L™ 

H  oat,  and  often  controlling,  power  does  not  help  the  German 

Slh  ;aT“  ^  Addedl  th“ 

1  -T  '  ^bom  the  German  farmer  must  depend 

MO  of  a  low  class,  and  their  inefficiency  is  hut  little  compatible 

With  a  prosperous  and  progressive  agriculture, 

tli  f  n  f  objection  to  the  colonisation  scheme  is 

«  e  fact  that  it  has  failed  entirely^to  effect  the  object  in  view. 
Xhat  object  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  Slav  ascendancy  in 
ris  stronghold  in  the  East  of  Prussia  and  the  permeation  of  the 
1  olish  districts  by  a  Germanic  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Not  the 
most  convinced  friend  of  the  scheme  would  pretend  that  this  end 
has  boon  accomplished.  The  Government’s  latest  report  on  the 
woi*  of  tlio  Land  Commission  says  frankly :  “  The  significance 
of  ttio  results  achieved  lies  less  in  any  real  progress  of  Germanism 
than  m  the  fact  that  its  decline  has  at  last  been  checked  and 
tliat  I  olomsm  now  shows  signs  of  retreat.”  The  language  is  not 
cntliusiaHtic,  yet  it  overstates  rather  than  understates  the  facts ; 
for  while  the  German  population  of  the  settled  provinces  has 
increased  by  a  few  thousands,  the  Poles  are  still  as  much  as  ever 
in  possession,  and  both  socially  and  economically  the  vitality  and 
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J‘al>itaata  of  the  pro! L  !f  T  “- 

Jipijority  were  Poles.  migrated,  and  the  vast 

teft  tf  srfeforarySfto^  "  of  optimism 

of  Polish  policy.”  But  it  is  o  Z  racehorse 

^  ar;ri“8«r  M»h  poiic,,..i.‘‘s^^t  ^ 

the  year  1886,  and  the  fruit  which  we  have  reaped  so  far  from 
_  0  seed  then  sown  has  been  a  crop  of  weeds.  When  Germanism 
18  receding  more  and  more,  when  Upper  Sifrsi,  “  f 

tUo  1>„&  „,  tt„  E.dicaMl%XSS  in 

in  Po„„  nnj  n.t  jTu  Lt 

O.  « Cl  laan  properties  to  the  Poles  to  the  extent  of  125,000  acres 
can  It  stil  be  expected  that  we  should  have  confidence  and  wait 

“  Lt”  ^  *'“■ f  ““ »'  i-'-M"- 

But  the  Prussian  Government  implicitly  admitted  failure 
by  tiio  proposal  made  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1907  to 
compursorily  expropriate  Polish  proprietors  in  the  two  settled 
pioviucos  where  land  cannot  be  acquired  by  voluntary  contract. 
Iho  Polish  owners  henceforth  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  if 
tJioy  hko  but  they  must  sell  if  the  Government  lites,  and  not 
only  HO,  but  the  buyer,  the  Land  Gommission,  is  to  be  able  to 
ix  the  price.  “We  intend,”  said  Prince  Biilow,  “that  the 
lolish  landed  proprietors  shall  be  compelled  in  the  national 
mterost  to  place  their  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.”  That  it 
IS  really  to  the  national  interest  that  the  Poles  should  be  harried 
Iroui  thoir  estates  and  homes  is  taken  for  granted,  though  the 
prop(,Hcd  measure  has  excited  alarm  and  reprobation  in  German 
circles  of  undeniable  integrity  and  as  warmly  opposed  to  the 
IhiliHli  national  movement  as  Prince  Biilow  himself. 

(ximpulsory  expropriation  aimed  at  one  particular  race,  and  that 
race  part  of  the  Prussian  State,  can  with  difficulty  be  reconcUed 
with  tho  provision  of  the  constitution  which  declares  property  to 
ho  “  inviolable,”  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  anti-Polish  party 
that  constitutional  and  political  scruples  do  not  in  the  least 
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Jmndicraftsmon  are  taking  an  important  part.  Since  tke  Poles 
were  clnven  frona  the  country  districts  to  the  towns  by  the 
operation  of  the  settlement  le^slation  an  entire  race  of  arfeans 
I H  Hjirung  up.  These  Polish  artisans  are  assisted  by  the 
uilumal  iHuiks  and  co-operatiye  societies,  which  advance  money 
0  any  respectable  tradespeople  of  Polish  race  on  very  easy 
terms,  viewing  the  growth  of  a  lower  middle  class  as  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  of  defence  against  Germanism.  Once  estab- 
liKlied,  the  lohsh  artisan  or  trader  has  little  to  fear.  His 
hvehlKied  may  not  be  brilliant,  but  it  is  certain,  and  for  the  rest 
he  iH  Irngal  and  has  few  wants.  No  Pole  will  trade  with  a 
German  it  ho  can  help  it;  “ Polish  business  for  Poles ”  is  the 
principle  tacitly  followed,  and  where  the  Poles  are  in  a  maiority 
German  tradesmen  have  little  chance.  On  the  Governinent’s 
admiHsion  there  were  in  1905  10,600  independent  artisans  of 
.  oJmh  nationality,  against  10,800  of  German  nationality,  in  the 
towns  with  a  population  of  5,000  and  upwards  in  the  province 
of  PoHcn. 


“TIurty,  and  oven  twenty,  years  ago,”  wrote  the  North 
Oernum  Oazatte  recently,  “  German  artisans  were  dominant  in 
llie  small  towns  of  the  East  Mark,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
good  circnmstances._  Now  the  handicrafts  in  these  small  towns 
ale  entirely  in  Polish  hands,  and  where  a  German  artisan  is 
Hotiled  his  economic  position  is  generally  a  very  unhappy  one. 
In  tlie  largo  towns  business  life  preserves  its  German  character 
to  the  extent  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  large  business 
(ionceruH  are  still  in  German  hands,  and  the  large  and  thriving 
industry  is  entirely  German,  buf  lower  down  the  persistent 
uiiward  movement  of  small  Polish  handicrafts  is  noticeable. 
One  after  another  new  Polish  artisans  set  up  business,  and  side 
by  side  with  them  the  number  of  the  small  Polish  traders 
iucu'iiHi'M.  Many  handieralt  businesses,  which  for  generations 
were  in  the  same  German  hands,  have  passed  by  sale  into  Polish 
iiandH,  and  ho  the  number  of  German  artisans  and  tradespeople 
gradually  decreaHOS.” 

‘‘  So  there  spriugs  up  in  every  toivn,”  says  the  writer,  “  one 
Polish  shop,  one  Polish  workshop,  after  the  other;  more  and 
more  the  small  Polish  businesses  push  into  the  centre,  into  the 
main  artcrioH  of  trade,  and  the  Germans  are  gradually  being  super- 
Hoded.  I'lio  smaller  the  town  the  less  are  the  Germans  able  to 
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mam,iK<h  iH  nttendanee  ,it  Hchoel,heHitaj.,,d  to  ,u,Hwer,i,„mhin,m  in 
(Jeritum  thmigl,  known  to  he  i>ro(lcient  in  the  “  alien  ”  Imiomme 

inwuiumod  to  kill  it  il  it  Niwko  but  one  word  of  (donmui  An 
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Ontorod  into  tll6  PolisJl  blornU  TTiof  "n  T  1 

Ger^Mren 

m  r  ??  “The  Slavs  » 

HjomuaI,byno  means  nnfriendly  to  the  Poles,  “though  Kvin: 
^nongst  Germans,  have  in  no  sense  of  the  word  become 

Gmamsedrn  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  produce  Tat 
tT«wlt.  And  the  Polish  journal,  the  Katolih,  published  in 

aiT  “7^^**'’  statement  by  the  utter- 

imc  Lveiy  Polish-speaking  Upper  Silesian  is  by  nationality 
*U.  ole,  and  only  provisionally  a  citizen  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 

rvXilTo  ’> 

In  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  they  live,  in  fact,  the  Poles 
keep  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  fust 
as  tho_  Jews  do,  and  more  than  the  Jews  like  to  do,  since  the 
I  oles  isolate  themselves  voluntarily  and  of  preference,  while  the 
Jews  do  it  of  painful  necessity.  Inter-marriage  is  deprecated, 
am  though  It  IS  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in  certain  classes 
ot  tiK)  population,  events  have  altogether  falsified  the  belief  in 
which  Irmco  Eismarck  used  to  find  comfort  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  that  the  best  way  of  settling  the  Polish  question 
W()uJ(>  1)0  for  Gorman  swains  to  endeavour  to  capture  the 
daik-haircd  maidons  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  No  Poles  will 
bo  found  in  the  ordinary  societies  in  which  citizens  associate 
tor  mutual  edification  or  benefit.  The  Polish  farmer  goes  his 
own  way,  thongli  his  neighbours  combine  for  the  various  purposes 
with  which  the  co-operative  movement  has  familiarised  the 
(loniian  agricultural  classes.  Where  it  is  a  question  of  the 
(ionnaii  or  tlio  Polish  hmguage  having  to  succumb,  it  is  never 
the  Polish.  An  amusing  incident  arising  out  of  a  recent  visit 
paid  to  ono  of  the  settled  districts  by  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollwog,  Prussian  .Minister  of  the  Interior,  illustrates  this. 

I.  a.HHing  through,  ono  ot  tlie  new  villages,  the  Minister  stopped  to 
Hjioak  to  a  (ronnan  colonist.  “  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your 
now  homoV”  ho  asked.  “  All  right,”  was  the  cheery  reply, 

“  except  that  wo  cannot  yet  sufficiently  understand  the  Poles. 
But”  (reassuringly),  “  never  mind,  we  shall  ham  Polish 
yet!" 

Ono  may  observe  the  same  concentration  in  the  case  of  the 
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I'kliiiiiH  wild  fU‘c^  Hi)  oxifdidivdly  in  imlthniv  liilmiir  in 

variinw  ptirk  of  iho  M?n|nr<%iUHl  jwrticnilnrij  in  Ali*nf‘0‘ 
wlioH',  ivA  iniiiiyin-i  fnKOOn  hnvo  hotni  lintflrtl  nl  otu’  linn*;  yni 
wluto  iho  IliiliaiiM  fdl!«nv  I  ho  lifV  li>  whirls  lliov  fuus*  hrm 
anr.uaioitiod  ni  Innmn  inoliof^  sshisunl  i‘\o!u*a\rl5  %if.li  ruin.. 
pfiiritstn,  ilion*  in  no  n,(4inti|»l.  I o  fnrot'  thoir  isat 'onutl  M'lf  ooipiihcnni 
ovioi  if  li  oxif4:n  n|»oi!  flio  nltonfiou  of  iliris'  iiosnhhonrn, 
11ioy  work  siinl  nloojn  «irink»  shsi»*;,  jimi  ms  tho\  no  ilmrly 

hH’o  t«i  do»  anti  for  llu'  rr.'ti  Ihal  kantl  in  fer  llir  iinto  hrin**;  tlirir 
pait'm,  whinli  tronl-H  ihoui  honf.  In  I  Iso  ix'int*  »»f  tlir  I’mIoo  fin* 
ifusliiiion  in  ilolilniado,  olilni;a\o,  twl tnsfsit f»tin*.  ssinl  ivA  sin- 
Uiittiraliy  if  hmaln  ror.onifariil ,  iiuiMnmrh  mi  lltofo  in  iiu  oonron!- 
nunii  of  iho  faoi  thai  if,  [iroooni:!  from  tli^ntllofi  i.oi  nin!  a  iiirif. 
r<'|n.nlia(i(Oi  of  I  !n'  ronmnns  rsl  iron'mip,  H'lu-  o^u'loorii  hi 

iho.  tti::ilrit‘l:i  vivlu^w  iho  ihiiin!|i  trsolo  niiiomi,  soul  hi 

isttliircroul  Ui  fhrir  offori,;  lo  othoocm  th*'^  s?'n  i,  ,i  ,  of  Lifxiur. 
In  iho  tsnlusfrial  tiinl smh a  uf  Wh*  ,l  I’no-oa  *  p.  <  o-ill;,  ihi’iXhro 
Jin'  iei  lu'  fotiinl  in  fomi  of  |]son',;ni<l  \s‘t-  lh<s  louo  ,.o|tiu'oto 
lashsilioa*  iiiixintt  liith^  with  lln^  1‘ontMuso  olono'uf,  onllnnfHso 
\wih  it  no  rtsfunithnsliip  w!m.|rvoi%  loi!  unaTliiot  « \rn  ui  inino, 
fsn^torv,  siini  wtirkohop  finhr  rlniiss  h*  hnnl  n  Itf*’*  of  i.o-'iitl  smlo 
jsiinhiiro.  Stn  totn  tht'  pa' a  fisronph  flso  iu‘io\  hi.r  o^rry 

uthor  f'firo  in  flitn  |‘au|»irt\  hul  \hl:i  tint)  to  iho  low  t\  V^s'ptnl 
withoisf.  ritiliu  amsiji,  siini  tho)  nro  nrvor  foniot  ni  flt<i  /\  ro 
trtf'uit'  whioh  ktajs  lopalJoi*  in  ipniinl  romrmlo  ihip  fho  dimliiirprai 
nasiif'im’ipta  wins  havo  sainod  fhoir  two  or  Ihror  voura  wtiii  Ijio 
folourM  topidlioi% 

11to  only  tirp'uiniait  ioiia  wirirh  llio  It  tin  rnmyntao  nro  ihoir 
own  iisiliiiniil  *’ Sitkol  *’  snioortjitionoi,  fu  hidonp  to  wiitrh  in 
riminahal  iib  it  ludriidir  dniy,  Nomiimllv  f!t»  -,0  :<;,4od  iojaortii 
tiona  for  imrisil  mid  I'dimai tonal  |on|iM-,M,  hnf,  lilo  flio 

Wortv!n*(  *\Ioii  a  liuprovrmonl  A’*  iMOfsil  ton  .  wlurli  oua''«|»rofid 
rriiHniii  in  tho  haxtio  p  and  hronpjtf  hVidisuind  Iw’  *df*'  to  tin-. 
frotiin  ihoy  dovuio  inoai  littontion  fomda  odittdi  a-io  Inmi  avoi\rd> 
m  not  livtiwial  lit  nil,  and  fJo^aonro  inditmmh  Ho  fur  a  s  i'*  knotui 
■  tliotl|(h  tho  Htdijoofi  irt  oiso  npoti  whirli  tlio  i*olt^a  ihoiint  Ivoa  itro 
mkriilly  mij  tvtioont  *  |}i«!  imndN’r of  iltouo  noonliooof  aoilalioii 
dotiH  not  fid!  Indtnv  a  thonanisif,  wilh  an  lut-riwot  inoinhor'dini 
ftplinnxitniiifty  of  it  hnndnoL  li  wim  t-diiifii!w{  Vimi  m  Ititlil 
flO,(KX)  IkiUalt  worlitiiMii  worn  oripndnnd  in  ifio  liiitdtniiil  iiiiiomi 
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vitrwuH  k'mdH,  Uio  oldont  Mng  tho  Mutual  Help  Association 
wtit'kiiif,'  m  SiloHia,  with  12,000  laomters,  the  strongest 

iti*'  iraslt*  tiiion  of  the  eoal  niincrB  at  Boclmm  with  42,000 
_  tl  is,  luiWiWitr,  (linhuilt  to  OHtahlish  the  existence  of 
VulvM  yn^viir'A,  tn-on  in  fa, no  of  tho  most  reasonable  suspicions, 
ufol  ;.ij!l  iwnv  to  (Mmvii-i  tlu^si',  soelotics  of  forbidden  political 
pn^ni-jnnli  an.  Nhithin*,*;,  in  (md,  illustrates  the  close  bond  of 
i'*uu|>!!thv  aii<|  iuft'rnst  whinJi  knits  tlic  J?oles  together  than  the 
rnnarkahh'  firurrry  which  ilu'.y  jire  able  to  maintain  touching 
ths^  nulinnnl  luio'nnunits  and  asp  i  radio  ns  which  are  cultivated  in 
thi'ii'  inittiif . 

Till* Imwt'ViT,  iins  not  by  any  jiioaiiB  tlie  only  ways  by  which 
till'  life  ;  Ilf  natidunl  Hcntiiiuiut  arc  famicd  and  fed.  There  are 
I'liillf;:  I  iui'UiihIh  ni‘  apiH'-aliiig  to  tho  popular  imagination — as  by 
draiiiiiiii-  pcrlbniiaiict'N,  by  piiblic,  Houg  and  lecture,  by  tbe  cireu- 
liiliitii  of  nntl  I'plu'inond  litoratui'c,  aird  the  like — methods 

which,  uhih'  t'lViMd.iva^  for  the  cM>d  in  view,  aro  often  able  to 
evsnh-  llu'  re:itriiiniiig  arm,  if  not  always  the  vigilant  eye,  of 
the  !nw. 

Thin  iruhiitmi  of  the  I’oloH  (Vom  tho  (lormauie  elements  of  the 
pujiiiliitinii  Imii  ('Very where  Ikh'Ii  ac.e,onipiiuukl  by  a  closer  drawing 
ii.i'rlhrr  (if  the  Shiv  eleme.utH  theiimelves.  Perhaps  the  most 
rcituiFk.'ihle  feature  of  ilio  natiomd  niovoment  is  the  hold  which 
i!  him  otitiiim-d  upon  the  imaginaiionB  and  sympathies  of  the 
h'lm  rull  tired  i-limMeH.  For  a  long  tiiiio  tho  movement  was  con- 
tined  in  tin'  main  to  llm  nohility  and  tlio  higher  burgher  classes 

in  a  wi.rd,  to  tlm  niorit  iiilelligont  and  more  thoughtful  sections 
of  t.h<»  Potlidi  [lopnlation.  Tho  rest  kept  aloof,  lukewarm  if  not 
fold,  and  thi'ir  imlifl'ereimo  was  tho  loaders’  despair.  Nowadays 
no  m.ire  nrdeiit  mlhereiitH  of  the  Polish  national  cause  are  to  be 
fmnid  tlmii  tile  tliriviiig  miildle  class  which  lias  grown  up  during 
fin-  |t;mi.  thirty  yc'iirs  tlianliH  largely  to  tho  honovolent  legislation 
of  (lie  imirli'almsed  I’russian  nionarohy— and  the  lower  orders 
of  Poliiili  mieiety.  'Tim  national  inovomout  is  now  no  longer 
eoniiimil  to  a  few  idealists  of  ontlmsiaBtic  temperament,  hut  is 
hfiirtily  emiirue.e(l  Ity  every  section  oftlio  race,  which  in  all  parts 
of  tin*  Km|>ire  makes  common  eause. 

How  far  tlie  iimveimmt  is  genuinely  rovolutionaiy  is  naturally, 
ut  its  preiient  stage,  a  ipmstion  of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact. 
Of  late  yoai-H  the  UuvoMuncut  has  come  more  and  more  to 
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that  it.  hn;'!  roally  io  du  with  si  innitipiriNn* 

ilia  iiiit^yriiy  of  flu^  Kinla,  suu!  fur  tlii:;  :.ii  i|Muinii  fhrr** 
wunitl  liu  ^(ruunil  <‘nnuyh  ii'  u{  {{‘rnnr*’ :  ni  i\ir  Ir  i*  utp^r'i^r 
of  Vo\v.\h  juuninlu  (Nutfi  fu  ,'U‘rcph'<l  urrintuOu  In  fhn  U:t\u^irA 
urtY'lu:;  of  an  {nn|nr:ii iiunt I»1  \  t ru;r,.ui:!}.|r  «'luii^fui,  r  arr 
td  iniinmuii  appunnuiru*  tu  tfu  I'rua.ian  tiinnaivliv 

dupnanifud  wliuii  ii  fuvuint  inurt*  lij?  !.ur\iu(a  mul  ifr  dav 
IM  <ipunly  |n‘<nliui<ai  wliuii  ilia  I'riinuiaii  vufu  wilt  ho  ffruwii  mIF 
and  (ln\a(,  Poland  will  rmf.rrd. 

To  \v!ia,i  tnni  nhotdil  Polun  *d\r  a  uiiranrra  uf  fyaHv?** 
itidiial  not  luiiy  f|Un  fjm  **  Tin*  in'ijiiaaril  v  with  wliiatt 

Wt'.  nndsr  nur.irhr::  an«l  idlirr:J  frlit-vu  fiiaf  our  t  nd  i,  fh^i  if,, 
nailiaatiun  uf  mir  jd.aal,  ais  indrprniloni  roland,  fnf  UNuadv 
(lia  didiiirr  nl  unr  uiot In-rdunpaiu,  a\uit*naJ  if.rif  tijnin  all  uf  n  n 
.  .  ,  (Til  our  |juo|dt%  toidnrad  njul  mart} rod  a".  Ihrv  aru,  fad 

tin'  adtyhfnai  .spark  of  jins  and  a  I  k*:d;nna<.  ?  |  ;  fhon*  nur 

lAlv  iit  Pruanlii  win*  ran  nav,  luind  <ni  frnrP  ilml  wt-  ran  fu 
loyal  i«)  ilu*  Priniaiait  Cooorninuid  ?  O’hon  !nf  Itiin  uunm  fms 
ward!  «  .  .  I  lu'  frlitd  in  jf«‘  fiilnrc  indopt  ndrnro  of  otir 
lioM  di‘op  ill  ovury  ikdinlt  In-nri.  .  .  .  Wo  lnu;o 
<dlfni  nhown  how  atdtjiiuafnd  indioini  <ndy  royiuii  indrpoinf  inn* 
with  *  Idodti  and  irmi.' 

Ati(l  to  ([lUilo  fr.iai  till'  ,  iti'  I’nsi'u  ;  “  Thi-s  i'l  oui-^itIii 
tioimhip  tu  tlio  i’miuiiiiu  ( iovi-riiiiH'Kl.  Our  i>.  imt 

Wort!)  till'  Unnkiuff  on  a  siol.iior’)!  Wo  itro  utotlior 

liuLlifnl  nor  loyal,  njoi  hear  not  a  :>iu|-h’  Kood  vioh  tovvariia 
the  (iovco'iitueiit  in  our  henrtu.” 


H  W(.  liuti  only  to  ilu  Witli  tile  thj-ef  inilU.m  I'oleo  in 
I*rimHiH,|‘  wrote  ilie  lale  (!lu„r  Mayor  of  It.-.,.,,,  «u.i  if 
the  eoiiti'iiHioiial  diviaiun  tif  our  naiiou  did  n.tl  c-a'd,  {he  iioln 
tton  of  tlio  I'oliuh  dilHeiilty  iuio!,|  „„t  h,.  didieidt ,  I'.nt  (he 
OroaniHutioll  of  the  I»oietl  nilioheni  at  lea  .I,  (en  luilil.oi  J.euj.le 
and  eKifuniH  lo  .nery  joirt  of  Ihe  earth,  'I'lo'  jioner  and  ih,, 
iidliieuiie  td*  IdtiM  or-raniaalioii  muht  not  he  uinler  eidimahal. 
‘mijoeuaHy  an  it  in  entirely  Inentito  (o  <Sern«u,{.  That  the 
loloM  uru  wwkino  hot!)  on  eeui.oini)-  and  {.olUiral  tinea  for 
tho  rit-nHtahliHhnit'Ht  of  an  indejiend.uit  I’.diidi  lunodoni  in  ,*n 
uicontrovertihln  laet.  Sowed,  yet  at  ail  tin.ea  ready  for  u  nurmf. 
the  l,oloH  fullowpHHidnonnly  tint  inditieal  viei,iait«,h)a  of  Kumjan 
Uudw  aircmiiHtiuuam  ««(«  m  jntitilioil  i«  wjiwihlng  iitd 
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-'illy  111'  a  I'.ilish  qiicKUon  bnt  of  a  Polish  danger  in  the  East 
Miii'k.  'I’ho  <l.nui)c.rac,y  and  not  the  clergy  is  at  the  head  of  the 

\n\  nirn  (‘op'u'K  of  a  Volisli  prayer-book,  circulating 

aiiinn- ;i,  jlir  rnllica’H  of  \V(‘.si])halia,  wore  confiscated  by  the 
wlu)  imnul  iluM'oiii  uivoc.atiouH  like  the  following: — 

“  Mutlna-  of  (Jud,  i)\uH\[\  of  tlio  .Poles,  saye  Poland !  All 
lioiy  proliM’toni  of  tiu'  l^)}iKh  Republic,  pray  for  us! 

b'roin  iis('  Mtisr-oviie  ami,  PruHsian  bondage  free  ns,  0  Lord! 

r»y  I  ho  auuiyrdoiu  of  the  20,000  citizens  of  Prague,  who 
were  munlerrd  for  their  faiUi  and  freedom,  free  us,  0  Lord! 

l\y  Uo‘  nmrtyrdoiu  of  the  Boldiors  murdered  by  the  Prussians 
in  Ki;;ehau,  fna’i  mn  0  .Pord  ! 

b’or  wc'aponH  and  for  the  national  eagles  we  beseech  Thee, 
()  Lord  ! 

b\)r  dt'aih  on  the  hattleliold  wo  bcsoocli  tboo,  0  Lord ! 

b'or  the  haiile.  for  the  imU^ptuidoncc,  unity,  and  freedom 
of  onr  {Oitherliunl*  we.  hiMumcli  Tlioc,  0  Lord! 

!P>r  the  i'tpniliLy  and  fraiorjiity  of  tho  Polish  people,  we 
heneeeh  O  Lord! 

For  the  rn-™poHH(mHi{)n  of  tlic  l^olish  Fatherland,  wo  beseech 

Them  0  Ford! 

b'or  an  cau'ly  univcvrHal  e-all  ‘  To  arms  I  ’  we  beseech  Thee, 

i)  Lnril! 

WTmi  i(ivm  gnai/tor  importaxico  to  avowals  of  national 
avi|ura!ioiiH  rateh  as  tlumo  in  tho  oyoB  of  the  authorities  is  the 
knowd(Hl|»’e  iluiii  iluyy  r(^pn^Hont  the  ideals  of  the  Poles  every- 
whene  In  PruHsia  gtuuu'ally  ihoTk)loB  now  fraternise  with  their 
kintiiuen  in  RuHsia  ami  Austria.  Honco  tho  significance  of 
ntteraneoH  liku  thorns  of  tho  organ  of  the  Polish  democratic 
party  in  Unsuian  Poland:  ‘‘Poland  will  reacquire  her  inde- 
ptmdoma^  only  after  a  ^rmi  war  oitlior  between  the  Powers  who 
dividoil  Poland  among  thorn  or  botwoon  one  or  two  of  these 
Powofu  and  oth(s‘  Htali^s  in  ccmnoction  with  a  national  rising 
ill'  HO  poiout  a  eJmraettir  that  it  will  have  to  he  reckoned  with. 

VVlum  tln^.  IhnuiHvaal  War  broke  out  and  there  were 
nnnotini  of  Iiiicn'Vimtiou,  and,  again,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
i,Udnoao  diilicnliy,  a  fermout  gradually  and  quietly  spread 
through  the  ptipulation  of  Ruseian  Poland,  where  the  tradi- 
tiiOi  of  active  moaHuroH  for  the  national  cause  is  most  strong  y 
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developed.  When  the  report  arrived  that  the  Reserves  wore 
to  he  called  out  our  political  friends  in  touch  with  the  people 
were  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  advice  as  to  the  attitude 
that  should  bo  adopted.  The  people  could  not  decide  if  tliey 
should  flee  the  country  or  should  remain  hidden  a^  home  in 
readiness  to  rcs])ond  to  the  call  to  liglit  for  the  iudependenco 
of  Poland.  The  people  are  conviiuiod  tliat  Huc,h  a  lij^ht  will 
necesBarily  follow  the  outbroiik  of  a  ^rcat  hluropean  war.” 

It  is,  of  course,  imposHiblo  to  say  how  far  utteriuicoK  of  tliis 
kind  should  ho  taken  seriously,  and  it  is  only  i'air  to  lamioinhor 
that  the  more  responsible  leaders,  while  national  to  the  lieart’s 
core,  recognise  that  political  indcpendouco  ia  no  longer  j)oh- 
siblo,  and — though  without  cither  gratitude  or  satisfaction"  - 
frankly  accept  the  connection  with  Ih-nssia  as  a  finislied  fact 
of  history,  to  he  deplored,  to  ho  resented,  hut  not  under  existing 
conditions  to  bo  undone.  Those  wlio  do  not  take  this  in<lulg(mt 
view  of  the  Polish  agitation  are  never  weary  of  (piotiug  the 
words  said — and  doubtless  with  truth — at  a  national  festival 
several  ycjars  ago  hy  Deputy  von  Kosciolski,  a  wenlthy  land¬ 
owner  and  a  popular  loader  of  uudcuialdo  iiillaomjo  :  “  You  must 
bo,  you  must  remain.  Polos,  and  if  needs  bo  you  must  defend 
yourselves  as  in  the  old  days  with  axe  and  bateliot  and  seytlie. 
At  the  present  time  we  hav<'.  no  king.  In  times  past  tlio'Areli- 
bisbop  assiiined  the  reins  of  govcnamuiiit  in  sneli  a  ease.  So 
3row  yon  must  chug  to  him  a, ml  eouside.r  him  as  your  king.” 
But  Iferr  von  Koseidski  woidd  lu^  the  first  to  admit  if  ((uos- 
tioiiod  that  lus  words  woro  rhetorical  and  were  not  inttmded  to 
ho  taken  literally.  Moreover,*  his  appeal  to  tlie  lato  Arelihishop 
Stahlowski  was  an  appeal  to  one  of  llie  most  level-iioadod 
mombors  of  the  I^olisli  ra,eo,  a  man  whoso  inlhienee  was  con¬ 
sistently  oxeroisod  in  the  direction  of  luodoration.  “  Wliat 
do  people  Ibar  from  ns  V  ”  asked  Dr.  von  Staldewski.  “  Ji’or 
more  than  thirty  years  tlio  land  has  been  perlbctly  quiet  so 
far  as  wo  are  conconied.  Gomnum-HCTise  demands  that  we 
should  conduct  oiirsolvos  properly.  An  insurrection  is  impos¬ 
sible  3iowadays,  for  a  single  battalion  would  suilice  to  overcome 
100,000  men  armed  with  scythes.  .  .  .  Wo  feel  that  wo  are 
Prussian  subjects,  and  wo  have  mirosorvodly  acknowledged  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  We  do  not  know  what  will  happen 
in  two  or  throe  hundred  years,  and  if  we  paint  pictures  for 
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oni’Ki^lvoH  of  (,1io  future  no  ono  can  object,  as  snch  dreams  do 
lull,  hinder  ns  from  fulfilling  with  pleasure  our  civic  duties.” 

Miii'onvnr,  oven  the  most  uncompromising  of  Poles  so  far 
reeoi'niiuiH  t,lio  Nlnliiit  quo  as  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Prince 
lUuiniirc.k^  that  “The,  ro-ostablishraent  of  the  kingdom  of 
I’oland,  the  tearing  away  of  the  Polish-speaking  provinces 
of  PniHKiii,,  would  only  ho  possible  if  Prussia  were  worsted  in 
war.”  'I’lnin,  indeed,  not  merely  the  Polish  question,  but  other 
ni.eial  questions  hound  up  in  the  future  of  Prussia  and  the 
l'hu|)ire  would  at  once  pass  into  the  political  crucible.  But 
obviously  nehulous  hopes  which  are  thus  contingent  upon  the 
incalculahle  vicissitudeH  of  State  life  fall  into  a  different  category 
IVom  (ilioKo  which  are  based  upon  systematic  revolutionary 
agitaluon,  and  slionld  bo  more  leniently  judged.  The  Prussian 
(iovernniont  and  judicial  authorities  think  otherwise,  however, 
and  in  their  genuine  alarm  and  apprehension  lies  the  most 
charilahlo  ox])lanation  of  the  more  drastic  regime  now  in  force. 

At  (be  Slime  time  some  of  the  measures  to  which  the  police 
have  resorted  in  their  dotormination  to  nip  the  Polish  plot  in 
the  hud  will  hardly  help  to  convince  sensible  people  that  the 
dangm-  is  a  very  real  one.  At  Thorn  a  veritable  mare’s  nest 
was  disc.ovi'n'd  by  those  zealous  oflicials.  Somehow  they  had 
gut  wind  of  a  schoidhoys’  secret  society,  and  all  sorts  of  terrible 
thingii  we.n'  reported  of  it.  Having  sot  up  the  theory  that  a 
ehuuleuiino  organisation,  oxistod,  the  next  step  was  to  convict  it 
Ilf  treiuionahle  praetices  ami  to  lay  hare  tlio  dark  devices  hy  means 
of  which  its  nefarionH  designs  against  the  State  were  furthered. 
A  certain  seheel  in  the  town  atttindcd  by  many  boys  of  Polish 
parentaj.^e  was  inarke.d  as  the  centre  of  conspiracy,  and  in  order 
t,u  bring’  liho  guilt  homo  to  tlio  young  suspects  the  police  made 
visilfS  1,0  KouKi  ef  their  hoiuos  during  school  hours.  In  six  houses 
historical  and  occlosiastical  hooks  printod  in  the  Polish  language 
wero  “  dincoverod,”  and  they  wove  solemnly  confiscated  as 
cmuititui.ing  proof  of  illegal  intentions.  Not  only  so,  but^the 
polico  carried  the  fareo  so  far  as  to  indict  no  fewer  than  sixty 
hoys  on  a  charge  of  Imlonging  to  an  illegal  society,  and  the  trial 
cuiiie  oil  duly  at  Thorn.  The  oxislonce  of  a  society  amongst 
Hchoulhoys  was  never  douiod,  nor  was  it  disputed  that  this 
•uiciety  muloavoured  to  promoto  the  study  of  Polish  history  and 
iNilish  liiorature,  since  those  subjects  are  excluded  from  the 
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Hcliools,  hull  ilu^  iiupuijiiioii  oi*  inmsoiiabh’!  iiitaiiir  wsui  from  llio 
ai)sun!.  Nt'V<'ri,lu'.lc‘SH,  sonu'  of  i.lio  a<'<nii‘;o(l 
(^Kpolk^l  ilic'  Lown  H-ml  (iiid^rioL.  ,Am  (a'idi'iuMtio;  ilo'  :’.|urif  of 
solidariiiy  hiodo  Polos  fo<';ol,lior  all  oV('r  t luM looiiiuoiiy  it 

is  worthy  of  noi-o.  i-hai,  IJio  Poli:;li  idauhoits  n'sidi'iii,  ig 
huxi  irrotnpily  raiscsl  i\\o.  shim  r>f  .IM^POP  for  tlu‘'  |utr|iiKSr.  (jf 
assistiiio;  tlu^,  o.Kix'lh'd  yoti(,hs  to  study  at  litunhor**^  nr  (‘ra(’o\v. 

I1i(^  prosiuiii  position  of  tln^  i\)li:dj  ({iiostion,  ilion,  i:;  tlii:;  on 
th('.  .th'ussian  sid('.  ropn^Hsion,  on  (.lu^  !N)lish  sidt^  iunhit^ttO’iuoiit 
a,u(i  (oxaspc'.raifion ;  on  both  sid<'s  sns.pioion  and  aniapXMUHnu 
Olio  may  vi('.w  tlu‘.  INilish  national  nnwonnuit  as  unfa vtHirai)ly 
as  lu^  will,  ycd)  tlu'  warnuad.  frlcaul  (d‘  Prusidau  unity*  if  lu'  hut 
poHSi'HH  tlu^  fiuailty  for  sinun*^  both  sidos  of  a  (|Uostion,  will  ho 
<’,oinp(dlod  to  oouctalo  tlu^  r(ua,souahltmo:;s  cd’  Ihs  von  Jasd'/aMvakihi 
plisH,  niad<'.  in  tho  Prussian  l)it‘t,  during  a.  naaoit  iloluitc^, :  ■ 

‘‘  Whim  a  p(‘opl('  which  ha,s  luam  iuctirporatcd  in  tho  Ihmssian 
iuoiuirc.lpy  hy  intoruaiionaj  treaties,  wtlJi  (he  naisuraanas  with  tJio 
Soloumly  titiered  royal  proniisis  thaJ.  it:;  nalionaldy  shall  ho  pro- 
to.idii’d  and  e.ultivaUal  uudei'  idaissia-ii  auspi<'es,  and  its  lan;piap,<' 
1)0.  pH'Servoil  in  ollieial  and  priva,io  lift*  wlum  id!  (lieso  plodp'es 
a.nd  promises  a.ro  withheld  from  (hi:;  peophs  which  has  sufTertai 
ndsforlmm  enoup;h  in  loidnp’  its  politii-al  iudopoiuloin*o,  and  nro 
rovorso.d,  it  caainot  Ix^  wondered  if  such  a  popula.iioii*  wif.h  a 
iln>usaiHl  year-old  history  and  eiviliiialitm  hehind  i{.*  is  dis- 
Haiisfual  ami  mam  e\a,spora.|ed  hy  tlu'  liovernmmdfs  hostile 
measuri's,  and  if  with,  its  livoly  nature,  it  e;i^ns  (morp;tda,c, 
expression  it)  d,s  disetudeid,  and  deep  dis-phammas” 

It  is  impossil)l('  to  resist,  the  (‘omdimion  tiiai  Prussia  is  doin»,{ 
its  best  to  make  tho  Polim  hail  Eermans  instesnd  of  .yooil  Pohau 
Htioli  a  pnlioy  cannot  sucoeoil,  and  its  luioooss  would  im  moro 
nuHiddavouH  lliau  its  failure.  1'lu‘ro  is  profound  sipidfteamm 
in  tho  words  ns-tmily  spoken  hy  a  Uerman  l>oputv  in  the 
PruHsian  Diet:  “We  should  not  CtermatiiHo  with,  tho  LamP 
ratlh  thi^  <';e,ndarnio,  and  the.  asHessonn  l)nt  with  the  Eerman 
Hclioolmausteis  If  only  one.*te.nth  of  tlie  money  whieh  has  beam 
HjHmt  in  Imyiuo  up  esiate.H  had  been  used  in  pluntiuf^  I  he  rif(ht 
toaohors  in  Polish  dislrh-is*  men  who  understood  how  to  <*reate 
in  tlu^  miinlH  of  tho  y(mu*(  Polos  mi  appreeJatiou  for  iterimui 
etilkrch  wo  Hliotild  have  done  W(dl.“  A  noutimoiit  like  thin 
kolougB  to  anotlmr  ag<i  than  tho  pixisouii  though  a  omiung 
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may  come  bade  to  it.  There  is  certainly  tratli  in 
t-bc  In/uuHit  of  tlio  Polisli  nobleman  mentioned  above:  ‘^‘Tlie 
i  iiiMsiau  (voverumoJii,  so  metliodical,  so  exact,  so  precise  in 
most  uud.t(0’s,  has  never  learned  how  to  win  the  love  and  con- 


fitLiK'.tH  o{  ^.lioso  wlioTu  it  rules.  It  can  only  destroy,  placing 
<M*nHans  in  the  place  of  the  Poles  who  are  wiped  out.”  It  is 
<'xac,tly  this  iialiomd  spirit  of  unwavering  precision,  of  inflexible 
cliiuopliiu'.  so  5ulinirab.l(^  in  itself,  and  when  applied  where  pro- 
|H‘rly  nppli<*,a,bb^  ])ro(Iuctivo  of  the  most  admirable  results— which 


ni'c-oimis  loi:  Prussia’s  failure,  after  a  trial  lasting  over  a  hundred 
years,  to  paculy  the  Polish  provinces  and  to  induce  them  to 
throw  in  tbeir  lot  bofirtily  with  the  rest  of  the  monarchy. 
lhu*lui.pH  tlu^,  <'.nd  wbicli  has  not  been  reached  by  the  imposi- 
tio!}  of  a, 11  aihiirary  system  of  ‘^regimentation”  will  eventually 
lu‘  aitaiiuul  by  the  eniployment  of  suaver  measures. 
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